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PREFACE 


LIKE MOST ANTHOLOGIES, the present work began with an ideal and ended with a 
practical solution. The ideal was to give the reader a grasp, and a sense of the 
entirety, of a limited number of masterworks of the Western World. This could 
best be effected by presenting complete texts—as has been done here with all 
the plays but Faust. But such broad inclusiveness is physically and pedagogically 
impossible, and the ideal remains only in the fact that these volumes offer more 
extensive selections from fewer works than any similar anthology. Furthermore, 
those works that are offered in abridged form convey a greater than usual 
impression of organic unity. The editors believe that the present anthology may 
justifiably be regarded as an approach to the “Great Books” plan of teaching 
world literature. 

Abridgments have been made according to the structure of the works. 
Part I of Faust leaves the essential problem in suspense, and it is therefore 
necessary to carry the reader on to the last act of Part II for the solution, but the 
first four acts of Part II can be summarized without losing track of the central issue. 
Don Quixote and Gargantua and Pantagruel are both highly episodic, but the basic 
idea of Cervantes requires that the reader be present at the end, whereas the lack 
of organic structure in Rabelais makes possible the use of only the earlier part 
as an adequate representation of the whole. Thus, the method of abridgment varies, 
but the purpose is always to give as great a sense of integrity as space will permit. 
The extent of abridgment is always clearly shown. It is regrettable that the great 
novels are simply not honestly presentable in an anthology. 

The format and design of these volumes are intended to encourage 
reading. Boswell reports that Dr. Johnson “used to say that no man read long 
together with a folio on his table:—‘Books,’ said he, ‘that you may carry to the 
fire, and hold readily in your hand, are the most useful after all.’ He would say, 
such books form the man of general and easy reading.” Although few of our 
students today have fires, it may not be entirely quixotic to hope that some of 
them will become men of general and easy reading. These volumes have been 
designed with that end in view. 

This third edition keeps faithfully to the original idea of the anthology, 
while incorporating three types of changes. Some works are substituted for others, 
for various reasons. The use of Antony and Cleopatra rather than Romeo and Juliet 
stems from the fact that our students are now considerably more mature in many 
ways than they were in the late 1940s, and the addition of Lysistrata is made 
possible by this same fact. The Nibelungenlied is replaced by the Lay of Igor’s 
Campaign partly because there is still no readable verse translation of the former 
available, partly because the latter can be presented entire instead of abridged, 
and partly because the Lay is a fine work which deserves to be better known, and 
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its inclusion extends the medieval coverage by adding another culture, that of 
Kievan Russia. 

We are now far enough into the twentieth century to have a much better 
idea than-was«pdssible twenty years ago as to what works of our own age are likely 
to. héld upas masterworks of western literature, and the coverage of our own era 
has beei: increased accordingly; but it must be emphasized that there is still far 
more room for disagreement over the inclusion of Sartre and Conrad than over 
that of Dante and Cervantes. 

Finally, a good many translations have been replaced by better ones 
which are now available. (In some cases, better ones exist, but are not available.) 
Translations have been chosen with great care, and with the requirement not only 
that they read well, but also that they be reasonably accurate. All translations have 
been spot-checked extensively against the originals, and a good many highly 
popular and ostentatiously modern ones simply cannot stand this test. The type 
of translation that suppresses Homer’s repeated formulas on the theory that modern 
readers do not like that sort of thing is obviously useless for educational purposes. 


. S. B. 
M. E. 

Athens, Georgia 

October 1969 
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A NOTE ON TRANSLATION 


A GENERATION AGO it could be assumed that every college student had done some 
work in foreign languages and consequently knew, by direct experience, at least’ 
the most obvious problems faced by a translator. Today, however, this book will 
be used by many students who have had no experience with any tongue other 
than English. A brief treatment of some of the problems involved in translating 
a literary work from one language to another may enable them to make the 
necessary reservations and allowances. It may even constitute a very small step 
toward remedying a serious defect in their education. 

No two languages are alike in their grammar, their vocabularies, or their 
general tone; and the difference, as far as cultivated tongues are concerned, is one 
of kind rather than of superiority. It is not that French is clearer than English, 
or that English is more subtle than French—though either of these statements 
may be true of specific expressions—but simply that they are different. Actually, 
they are different in many ways. 

In the first place, words in one language do not exactly match those in 
another. If we look at two words that “mean the same thing” in two different 
languages, we usually find that they overlap throughout a good deal of their range 
of meaning, but that one includes more than the other, or that each includes 
some things which cannot be designated by the other. 

To take a very simple example, the English Mrs., as a title used with the 
husband’s last name to designate a married woman, corresponds exactly to the 
French Madame, the German Frau, and the Italian Signora. In standard English, 
Mrs. can be used in no other way, though it is sometimes humorously or vulgarly 
substituted for wife—as in “Meet the Mrs.” In the three other languages men- 
tioned, however, the equivalents have various other uses. In all three they can be 
combined with other titles, as in French Madame la Marquise. (For this use 
English has borrowed the French word, as in Madam Chairman.) With some 
conventional limitations, they can also be used for direct address, without a 
following family name. (Here, again, we use the French word in English.) All 
three can be used as common nouns, but with the difference that in French and 
Italian they imply a certain social position (as does the English lady), whereas 
in German they do not (just as the English woman does not). Two of these 
words can be applied to unmarried women as what may be called courtesy titles— 
Frau to a woman who has achieved an undefined degree of distinction, and 
Madame to a woman who has achieved a similarly vague level of age. Frau is the 
only word of the group that can mean “wife.” And, finally, Signora, with a pronoun 
meaning “our,” is the regular appellation of the Virgin; Frau can also be used 
with this meaning (though Jungfrau is more usual); but French and English must 
say Notre Dame and Our Lady. This list does not exhaust the possible uses of 
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these titles, but it should be sufficient to show that none of the four corresponds 
to any other in all its uses. S 

Such differences extend even to the simplest words, such as prepositions 
and conjunctions. We go somewhere on the train, but the Frenchman goes in 
(dans) the train, and the German goes with (mit) the train. And but will be 
rendered into German as aber (the general word), sondern (if the relationship is 
one of direct opposites), or allein (if a slight reservation is being made). The 
more complex the meanings of words, the greater the differences between the 
rough equivalents. 

Another difficulty that plagues translators is the fact that one language 
can be vague where another one is precise. Spanish uses two equivalents for the 
verb to be, according to whether the condition described is temporary or per- 
manent, but most other European languages do not make this distinction. 
A translator into French or German, faced with the sentence, “Sue used to date 
Bill all the time, but she’s going with another man now,” would have to clear 
up the ambiguity of the English by deciding whether “another man” means a 
different man in addition to Bill, or a different man instead of Bill, and translating 
accordingly. Similarly, in a more exalted literary context, when Shakespeare’s 
Desdemona listened to the tales of Othello’s adventures and “‘wished that heaven 
had made her such a man,” the French or German translator must decide whether 
she wished that heaven had made such a man of her, or that it had made such 
a man for her. Actually, the passage has been translated both ways. 

In Manzoni’s Italian novel The Betrothed (I Promessi Sposi), a scene 
in which the adults are trying to discuss serious matters while two children, a 
boy and a girl, keep interrupting, cannot be adequately rendered into English 
simply because our adjectives do not have distinctive masculine and feminine 
forms. The father silences each interruption with the command “Quiet!” but the 
gender of the adjective (zitto or zitta) shows which child is addressed. The English 
translator can give this information by adding a name, or a word like “son,” but 
this destroys the sharpness of the father’s reprimand. 

These differences in the exact range and meaning of words, however, 
constitute only a minor part of the difficulty of translation. More important is the 
general tone, which depends on the collective choice of words and expressions. 
Any given piece of language may sound solemn, formal, flippant, satirical, pomp- 
ous, trite—the possibilities are almost infinite. If we want to convey the 
information that a man was given the floor and spoke at some length, we may 
say, “He delivered an oration,” or “He made a talk,” or “He spoke a piece,” 
or “He reeled off a spiel”—with obvious differences in the impression that our 
wording will make. 

A translator must try to reproduce the tone at the same time that he 
expresses the objective meaning as closely as possible, but often these two aims 
conflict. If it happens that a standard expression in one language has no accurate 
equivalent except a colloquialism in another, the problem will arise as to whether 
the meaning or the tone is to be made to suffer. (Strictly speaking, of course, 
the tone is a part of the meaning, and “Where is your daughter?” does not 
mean the same thing as “Where is that brat of yours?” though both inquire 
about the location of the same physical object. For our purposes here, however, 
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we can say that the difference between girl and boy is one of meaning, whereas 
the difference between girl and wench is one of tone.) 

Reproducing the tone of a passage—the most difficult of the problems 
facing translators—is the cause of most failures in translation. Sometimes a 
translation may live for centuries, in spite of making no pretence to strict accuracy 
of meaning, simply because it is marvelously successful in reproducing an author’s 
unique tone and flavor. Samuel Johnson’s two imitations of Juvenal are good 
examples. Many translations made during the latter part of the nineteenth century 
are very bad because they make Dante and Goethe sound like imitation Shelley . 
and Keats—and many of the deliberately “modern” translations now coming off 
the presses are equally bad because they make the same authors sound like bogus 
T. S. Eliot or Ernest Hemingway. The ideal translation, of course, is the one that 
can make Dante sound like Dante, but that is much harder to do. 

The next difficulty to be considered—really not so much a difficulty as a 
sheer impossibility—is the reproduction of the sound of a passage. Sometimes this 
is of no great importance, but in poetry (especially lyric poetry) and in a good 
deal of prose it does matter. Meter, rhythm, recurring vowel or consonant patterns 
—all these color the effect of a passage, but usually only the vaguest approxima- 
tion of them is possible in translation. English is so poor in two-syllable rhymes 
as compared with Italian that Dante’s terza rima cannot be written in English 
without standing meaning, tone, and normal sentence structure on their heads 
in order to make the rhymes work. For this reason many excellent translators 
have preferred to do their best with meaning and tone, without handicapping 
themselves by attempting a rhyming task that is obviously impossible. In this 
anthology, Homer and Dante—both of whom actually wrote in verse—are trans- 
lated in prose. This represents a considerable loss, but not so great a loss as we suffer 
when, in order to reproduce the mechanical form of a work, we violate its 
meaning or spirit at every turn. 

Finally, it is impossible for one man to write another man’s book. “The 
style is the man,” said the French scientist Buffon. There is nothing that any 
translator can do about this except to exercise some discretion in what he attempts, 
and to let strictly alone those writers with whom he has nothing in common and 
those works for which he has no deep feeling or sympathy. Given an adequate 
command of Greek, Ogden Nash might do a fine translation of Aristophanes, 
but never of Homer. A prude should not attempt Rabelais, nor should a dullard 
meddle with Voltaire. 


As a practical example of the translator’s problems and their approximate 
solutions, it may be worth while to look at a very familiar version of a simple 
poem, the first stanza of the Christmas carol “Silent Night.” It is presented here 
in three parallel forms. The first line of each group is Father Joseph Mohr’s 
original German text; the second is a word-for-word English translation, and the 
third is the version traditionally used when the song is sung in English. 


Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht! 
silent night holy night 
Silent night, holy night! 
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Alles schläft, einsam wacht 
all is asleep alone is awake 
All is calm, all is bright 


nur das traute, hochheilige Paar. 
only the cosy most holy pair 
Round yon Virgin Mother and Child. 


Holder Knabe im lockigen Haar, 
lovely boy with curly hair 
Holy Infant, so tender and mild, 


schlaf in himmlischer Ruk. 
sleep in heavenly rest 
Sleep in heavenly peace. 


The first line almost translates itself, though the first word could be 
rendered equally well as “calm” or “peaceful.” In the next line, however, the 
English version goes off on its own tack and continues the description of the night 
instead of moving on to the picture of the parents awake in a sleeping world. 
The next line goes still farther afield, and we cannot avoid the suspicion that it 
contains a piece of deliberate theological distortion: the translator, by failing to 
mention the pair, drops Joseph out of the scene entirely, makes the mother and 
child the group for his picture, and—without even a hint to go on in the original 
text—inserts the doctrine of the Virgin Birth! 

This different approach continues through the next line. The German 
gives a concrete picture of a pretty, curly-haired baby boy, whereas “holy Infant, 
so tender and mild” presents no picture at all, but instead is concerned with the 
child’s sacredness and character. Note the use of the colorless “infant” rather 
than the much more direct and homely “baby.” (Translators, especially those 
using verse, seem to be almost irresistibly attracted to artificial, “literary” language. 
‘The “yon” of the preceding line is another example.) Finally, in the last line, the 
English returns to the German text and follows it almost literally, although 
“test” might be better than “peace.” All these departures combine to modify 
the tone and to change a peaceful domestic scene into a theological miracle. 

But the words and their associations do not tell the whole story. In a 
lyric, especially one already set to music, a translator must be concerned with 
sound as well as sense, and from this point of view the translation is excellent. 
The German has two pairs of rhymes with similar vowels—Nacht, wacht, Paar, 
Haar—and the English has two pairs with identical vowels—night, bright, child, 
mild. Thus the relationship is kept, even though the actual vowel sounds are 
necessarily different. Similarly, the rhythm is exactly duplicated throughout, so 
that the English words fit the music as well as do the German. The mistranslation 
of hold(er)—which has a wide range of meanings, including “kind,” “lovely,” 
“gracious”—as “holy” gains in the reproduction of the sound almost as much 
as it loses in the accuracy of the meaning. All things considered, this is a somewhat 
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better than average translation of a lyric, and hence it can serve as a fair example 
of what happens to such a poem when it is translated. 

As a final caution, the reader who knows only English should be reminded 
that foreign works are usually much better than they seem in translations. That 
is why everyone who is not a linguist is sincerely convinced that the poetry of 
his own tongue is much better than that of any other. It is too much to expect 
that the proper allowances can always be made, but if we cannot approach trans- 
lations with too much hope, we can at least meet them with faith and charity. 


Perhaps a word should be said about the specimens of the original texts 
that appear before the foreign selections. They are presented in the hope that to 
many students they will prove both interesting and instructive, and even for the 
rest they will at least serve as visible reminders that the great literature of the 
Western World was originally written in various languages. 

Word-for-word “literal” translations are supplied with these specimens 
in order to give some indication of how the original text “works.” Such translations 
cannot, of course, show the entire structure of the language, and hence they 
must be used with certain reservations. This is especially true of the highly 
inflected languages, such as Latin and Greek, which rely on inflection to show 
the relationships that are usually shown in English by the order of the words. 
Thus when, in the opening lines of Virgil’s Aeneid, “atque altae moenia Romae” 
is rendered, word for word, “and high walls of Rome,” there is no way to show 
that the word for “high” agrees with “Rome” in gender, number, and case, 
so that the meaning is not “high walls,” but “high Rome.” Inflections show 
many other things which cannot be indicated in the interlinear translations. 

Another caution concerns word order in general. The order of the words 
in any language is a matter of convention, not of logic. “I have not seen him” 
is natural in English—and equally natural are “I have him not seen” in German, 
“I not him have not seen” in French, and “Not him I-have seen” in Italian. 
However, with the aid of both the interlinear and the literary translations, any 
interested student should be able to understand something of the structure of 
the original text. 

Finally, even the word-for-word translation still has the problem of 
deciding which English word—usually out of several possible choices—shall be 
selected as the nearest equivalent of a specific foreign word in a specific context. 


The Renaissance 


in England 


SHAKESPEARE 
Antony and Cleopatra 


ALTHOUGH A PERSISTENT volley of nonsense has been offered in behalf of 
other candidates, the authorship of William Shakespeare (1564-1616) is as 
certain as most events of four hundred years ago. Separated from the legend 
and gossip recorded generations after his death, the documented facts of his 
life remain. The parish register of Stratford-on-Avon cites his baptism on 
April 26, 1564, presumably a few days after his birth. He was the son of 
John Shakespeare, a middle-class shopkeeper whose name appears frequently 
in Stratford documents. The license for Shakespeare’s marriage to Anne 
Hathaway was issued in 1582, and records show the baptism of three children. 
Documents indicate that Shakespeare bought New Place a “pretty house of 
brick and timber,” in 1597, and other Stratford real estate in 1602. A list 
of contributions for highway maintenance suggests that he had retired to 
New Place by 1611, and the parish register records his burial on April 25, 
1616, a month after his will was witnessed. The will itself survives. 

Public records are understandably silent on Shakespeare’s boyhood, 
although study of his plays suggests that he received a Grammar School 
education, which at that time included such Latin classics as the plays of 
Plautus and Terence. Regrettably neither the date of his arrival in London 
nor the circumstances of his introduction to the theater are known, but 
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many later documents establish that he was an actor, playwright, and share- 
holder in the Globe Theater during most of the 1590s. Shakespeare’s 
authorship was acknowledged on a large number of the pirated quarto 
editions of individual plays printed during his lifetime, and records of the 
royal court mention the periodic performance of plays attributed to him. 

Shakespeare’s actor friends published his plays—a total of 36—in the 
First Folio (1623). This collection was divided into comedies, tragedies, and 
histories. Shakespeare’s earliest comedy was a Plautine adaptation, The 
Comedy of Errors. The festive celebration of lovers, their victorious con- 
quest over all killjoy forces in an idyllic world, became dominant in such 
“romantic comedies” as Much Ado About Nothing and As You Like It. 
Later, Shakespeare experimented with realistic situations, complex characters, 
and serious themes within a comic structure, producing the “problem 
comedies” All’s Well That Ends Well and Measure for Measure. His last 
plays, the “late romances” such as The Tempest, blend the elements of 
tragedy and comedy in a serene, meditative tone. Shakespeare’s tragedies 
begin with Titus Andronicus, a melodramatic tale of horrors in the manner 
of the Roman dramatist, Seneca, and move to the lyrical story of doomed 
love, Romeo and Juliet. The great tragedies of his mature years—Hamlet, 
King Lear, Othello, and Macheth—are all tragedies of character, in that they 
grow out of flaws of the protagonist in relation to his world. The “histories,” 
those plays which dramatize the events in England’s past, begin with 
Richard II and center on the Wars of the Roses. 

Like Julius Caesar and Coriolanus, Antony and Cleopatra—Shake- 
speare’s longest, most panoramic tragedy—uses events in ancient Rome to 
highlight the issues of public governance. In part it shows how the corrupt- 
ing feminine sorcery of Cleopatra brings about the downfall of Mark Antony 
as a soldier and statesman, and ultimately challenges the stability of Rome 
itself. The play was derived from Plutarch’s life of Antony (Masterworks, 
Vol. I). Shakespeare uses this source for most of his incidents, telescopes 
the events of a decade into a concentrated, continuous narrative, clarifies 
and expands Plutarch’s moral values, and occasionally even borrows the 
language of Thomas North’s English translation of Plutarch (as in Enobarbus’ 
famous description of Cleopatra) to produce a play which reflects many 
concerns of early Seventeenth-Century England. 

London in 1607 (the probable date of the first performance of Antony 
and Cleopatra) was the center of government, of the “new economics” of 
commerce and exploration, and of the artistic and intellectual sophistication 
that characterized the English Renaissance. London was full of the intrigues 
and suasion of politics, as well as Civic pageantry; it possessed a new moneyed 
middle class and a populace widely interested in the unusual and the exotic, 
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including the mysterious and luxurious “other world” of Egypt; and its 
writers, both publishing and amateur, produced works ranging from the 
idealized allegory of Spensers Faerie Queene to pragmatic handbooks on 
the responsibilities of public office. 

A relatively small number of Londoners, who formed a social cross 
section from shoemaker’s apprentice to titled courtier, were habitual theater- 
goers, and provided Shakespeare with a theatrically sophisticated audience. 
Antony and Cleopatra was written for the Globe, a large outdoor amphi-: 
theater seating nearly 3000, yet with no spectator far from the action pre- 
sented on its large platform stage, which was bare of scenery and set design, 
and jutted out into the midst of the audience. Because of this physical 
arrangement, the emphasis lay squarely on the poet’s language, the narrative, 
and the actor, without much concern about a realistic environment such as 
is prominent in a modern play or motion picture. Only in editions of Shake- 
speare since the Eighteenth Century do such historical locations as “under the 
walls of Alexandria” and “near Misenum” become important, thus inviting 
the charge that Antony and Cleopatra is a fragmented play made up of an 
excessive number of scenes and a confused story development. But the 
original audience was able to follow the action in terms of character and plot 
when geographic locale was of no consequence: thus, insofar as the viewer 
is concerned, when Eros and Enobarbus meet to exchange information, they 
are anywhere, nowhere, merely on stage. 

The actor in Shakespeare’s theater, unlike the actor in the proscenium 
theater of the “fourth-wall-removed” convention, acknowledged the presence 
of the audience most obviously in the directness of his asides and soliloquies. 
And the oversized, bare platform encircled almost 270 degrees by the audi- 
ence provided each spectator with a three-dimensional experience: distances 
between characters took on a meaning not available to the audience’s “flat” 
perspective in a long, narrow modern theater. For example, at the beginning 
of Antony and Cleopatra, the two anonymous Roman soldiers, speaking 
directly to the audience and standing at a remove from the royal grouping, 
become at least in part the audience’s point of view as they react to the 
lovers’ banter. We see the Egyptian group through the soldiers’ eyes, view- 
ing a Roman “become the bellows and the fan / To cool a gypsy’s lust.” 

One convention of Shakespeare’s theater that is foreign to our experi- 
ence strongly influenced the dramaturgy of Antony and Cleopatra: males 
played the female roles, thus limiting the possibilities of a convincing pres- 
entation of sensual love. Romeo and Juliet’s great declaration of young love 
is exchanged while Juliet is on the stage balcony, many feet above Romeo, 
rather than passionately embraced in his arms. This difficulty is even more 
obvious in Antony and Cleopatra, which is not a story of pure, innocent 
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love: Antony and Cleopatra are middle-aged; Antony’s love produces dis- 
astrous military and political consequences; and Cleopatra, who has known 
other men before Antony, uses such female wiles as calculated outbursts of 
fury, taunts, and a pretended faint. Thus most of the play’s romantic quality 
must be verbal: except for one brief confrontation, Antony and Cleopatra 
never occupy the stage alone, but are surrounded by eunuchs, ladies-in- 
waiting, and other attendants. 

This edition of Antony and Cleopatra is designed to help an under- 
graduate appreciate the play more immediately and more emphatically as 
drama. The dialogue, except for the few emendations and the modernized 
spelling and punctuation characteristic of recent editions, is that of the First 
Folio, the only authoritative text of the play. But the rubrics—the instruc- 
tions for the rendering of the dialogue in stage production—differ radically 
from those in other editions and the Folio; they reflect, as closely as possible, 
the acting conditions of the Globe Theater and the experience of its audi- 
ence. There is no act division, and the limited number of scene divisions 
(marked *****) specify no particular locale. Groups of characters physically 
separated on the stage are here typographically separated by indentation. 
Stage directions keep track of all the characters on the stage, instead of 
indicating only entrances and exits. Descriptions that suggest costuming are 
included, such as “Queen Cleopatra” and “Menas the Pirate.” Minor char- 
acters whose names are never spoken are designated simply by function: 
“First Roman Soldier” instead of “Philo.” Such “inventive” directions, fre- 
quently found in editions of Shakespeare, as “spoken through clenched 
teeth” are not imposed on the reader. 

Even within the dramatic profusion of the English Renaissance from 
Christopher Marlowe through Ben Jonson, Shakespeare’s achievement is 
pre-eminent. Like his other great plays, Antony and Cleopatra is not only 
a product of its age and theater but also a rich poetic treatment of complex 
personalities that has been appreciated through the centuries and remains a 
challenge for each new generation of readers. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA* 


Dramatis Personae 
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Marx AnTony, one of the triumvirate 

Domitius ENoparsus, Antony’s friend and lieutenant 
Eros, Antony’s military aide 

THE SCARRED SOLDIER, serving under Antony 
Antony’s lieutenant-general (Canidius) 

VENTIDIUS, an officer under Antony’s command 
Antony’s former SCHOOLMASTER 

Octavius Caesar, one of the triumvirate 

Lermus, the third one of the triumvirate 

Caesar’s lieutenant-general (Taurus) 

Maecenas and Acrippa, Roman officers under Caesar 
Octavia, Caesar’s sister 

Other officers of Antony (including DecrETas) 

Other officers of Caesar (including DoLaBELLA, PRocuxetus, and GALLUS) 
MESSENGERS; ATTENDANTS 


EGYPTIANS 


QUEEN CLEOPATRA 

CHARMIAN and Iras, ladies-in-waiting to the Queen 
ALEXAS, d courtier 

Maruan the Eunucu 

SELEUCUS, a courtier 

an Egyptian SOOTHSAYER 

A Rustic (Clown) 

Roya ATTEeNpANnrTs, including other eunuchs 


Rivats To THe TRIUMVIRATE 


Pompey (PomPpEtus) 
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A SECOND PIRATE 


* Specially edited for this anthology by Charles B. Lower 
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[Two Roman Soxpirrs enter together to the front of the platform.] 


First Soper. Nay, but this dotage of our general’s 
O’erflows the measure: those his goodly eyes 


That o'er the files and musters° of the war troops 
Have glow’d like plated° Mars, now bend, now turn armored 
The office® and devotion of their view service 
Upon a tawny front.° His captain’s heart, face 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 

The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper,° renounces self-restraint 
And is become the bellows and the fan 

To cool a gypsy’s! lust. 


[Flourish of trumpets off-stage. Antony and the Egyptian QUEEN CLEOPATRA 

enter together, followed by her two Lapies-In-Wartinc and other Egyptian 

ATTENDANTS. Eunucus fan Queen Cieopatra. This group remains distanced 
from the two Roman Sorpirrs.] 


Look where they come: 
Take but good note, and you shall see in him 
The triple pillar° of the world transform’d i.e., one of the triumvirate 
Into a strumpet’s fool. Behold and see. 
CLEOPATRA. If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 
Antony. There’s beggary in the love that can be reckon’d. 
CLEOPATRA. TIl set a bourn? how far to be belov’d. limit 
Antony. Then must thou needs find out new heaven, new earth. 


[An ArrENDANT enters to the royal entourage.] 


ATTENDANT. News, my good lord, from Rome. 
Antony. Grates me! The sum.° i.e., be brief 
CLEOPATRA. Nay, hear them, Antony. 
Fulvia perchance is angry; or who knows 
If the scarce-bearded Caesar have not sent 
His pow’rful mandate to you: “Do this, or this; 
Take in® that kingdom, and enfranchise° that; occupy/set free 
Perform ’t, or else we damn thee.” 
Antony. How, my love? 
Creopatra. Perchance? Nay, and most like:° likely 
You must not stay here longer; your dismission 
Is come from Caesar; therefore hear it, Antony. 
Where’s Fulvia’s process?° Caesar’s I would say. Both? summons 
[to ATTENDANT] Call in the messengers. 


[The ArTENDant exits.] 


1 Gypsy’s: sies, tawny-colored, thought igi i ; 
PN gyp y Ought to originate in Egypt; also, gpysy con 
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As I am Egypt’s queen, 
Thou blushest, Antony, and that blood of thine 
Is Caesar’s homager.° Else so thy cheek pays shame slave 
When shrill-tongued Fulvia scolds. 


[Several Roman diplomatic Mrssencers enter together, facing ANTONY, QUEEN 
CLEOPATRA, and her royal entourage. The two Roman SoupiEers remain dis- 
tanced.| 


The messengers! 
Antony [to the Messencers|]. Let Rome in Tiber melt and the wide arch 
Of the rang’d° empire fall! far-flung 


[ANrony moves closer to QUEEN CLEOPATRA.| 


Here is my space. 
Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beast as man. 


[Antony embraces QUEEN CLEOPATRA. | 


The nobleness of life 
Is to do thus when such a mutual pair 
And such a train can do’t, in which I bind,° challenge 
On pain of punishment, the world to weet® know 


We stand up peerless. 


[Queen CiEopatra breaks off the embrace, moving away from ANTONY.] 


CLEOPATRA. Excellent falsehood! 
[To audience only} Why, did he marry Fulvia and not love her? 
I'll seem the fool I am not. 


Antony 
Will be himself .? 
Antony. But’ stirr’d by Cleopatra. unless 
Now for the love of Love and her soft hours, 
Let’s not confound”? the time with conference harsh. waste 


There’s not a minute of our lives should stretch 
Without some pleasure now. What sport tonight? 
CLEOPATRA. Hear the ambassadors. 
Antony. Fie, wrangling queen! 
Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 
To weep: how every passion fully strives 
To make itself, in thee, fair and admired! 
No messenger but thine, and all alone 
Tonight we'll wander through the streets and note 
The qualities of people. Come, my queen; 


2 Himself: meant to be ambiguous: noble, amorous, fool. 
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Last night you did desire it. 
[To the MxssEncErs] Speak not to us. 


[Antony and QUEEN CLEOPATRA, followed by her two Lapres-IN-WAITING, 

Arrenpants, and fanning Eunucus, exit at one door; the Roman diplomatic 

MESssENGERS exit at the other. The two Roman SOLDIERS at the front of the 
platform remain.| 


SEconp Sorprer. Is Caesar with Antonius priz’d so slight? 

First SOLDIER. Sir, sometimes, when he is not Antony 
He comes too short of that great property? distinction 
Which still should go with Antony. 

Seconp SotpiEr. Iam full sorry 
That he approves? the common liar, who confirms 
Thus speaks of him at Rome; but I will hope 
Of better deeds tomorrow. Rest you happy! 


[The two Roman Sopiers exit.] 
EPERE 


[A group of Romans, including Enosargus, and an Egyptian SOOTHSAYER enter 

together at one door; at the other door, an Egyptian group—the ladies-in-waiting, 

CHARMIAN and Iras, Marpian, the eunuch, and the courtier ALEXas—enter to- 
gether. The two groups are distanced from one another.] 


CHARMIAN. Lord Alexas, sweet Alexas, most anything Alexas, 


almost most absolute° Alexas, where’s the soothsayer perfect 
that you praised so to the Queen? O that I knew this 

husband which you say, must charge? his horns? load 
with garlands!° i.e., of victory 


Axexas. Soothsayer! 


[The Egyptian SootusayYer, followed by ENoparsus and the other Romans, joins 
the Egyptian courtier ALexas, Marpian the eunuch, and the ladies-in-waiting, 
CHaARMIAN and Iras.] 


SOOTHSAYER. Your will? 
Cuarmian. Is this the man? Is’t you, sir, that know things? 
SOOTHSAYER. In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read. 
ALEXAs. Show him your hand. 


[CuarMIAn gives her hand to the SoorusayER.] 


Enorarsus. Bring in the banquet quickly; wine enough 
Cleopatra’s health to drink. 


3 Horns: humorously said to grow on cuckolds—husbands of unfaithful wives. 
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[A Servant brings in mugs for Enosarsgus and the other Romans. They drink 
while the palm-reading of CHARMIAN continues.] 


CHARMIAN. Good sir, give me good fortune. 
SoOOTHSAYER. I make not, but foresee. 
CHARMIAN. Pray then, foresee me one. 
SOOTHSAYER. You shall be yet far fairer than you are. 
CuarmMian. He means in flesh.° i.e., plump 
Iras. No, you shall paint when you are old. 
Cuarmian. Wrinkles forbid! 
ALExas. Vex not His Prescience; be attentive. 
Cuarmian. Hush! 
SOOTHSAYER. You shall be more beloving than beloved. 
Cuarmian, I had rather heat my liver with drinking.4 
Avexas. Nay, hear him. 
CHARMIAN. Good now, some excellent fortune! Let me be 
married to three kings in a forenoon and widow them all. 
Let me have a child at fifty, to whom Herod of Jewry may 
do homage. Find me”? to marry with Octavius Caesar, and i.e., in my palm 
companion me with my mistress. 
SoorusaYer. You shall outlive the lady whom you serve. 
Carian. O excellent! I love long life better than figs. 


SoorHsayEer. You have seen and proved?’ a fairer former fortune experienced 
Than that which is to approach. 
Cuarmian. Then belike my children shall have no names.° i.e., be bastards 


Prithee, how many boys and wenches must I have? 
SOOTHSAYER. If every of your wishes had a womb, 
And fertile every wish, a million. 


[CHarMIaN takes her hand away from the SooTHSAYER.| 


CHARMIAN. Out, fool! I forgive thee for a witch. 

Axexas. You think none but your sheets are privy to your wishes. 

CHARMIAN. Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 

ALExAs. We'll know all our fortunes. 

Enosarsus. Mine, and most of our fortunes, tonight, shall be—drunk 
to bed. 


[ENoparBus and the other Romans continue drinking as Iras, the other lady-in- 
waiting, gives her hand to the SooTHSAYER.| 


Iras. There’s a palm presages chastity,® if nothing else. 
CHARMIAN. Een as the o’erflowing Nilus presageth famine. 
Tras. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot soothsay. 


4 Heat my liver with drinking: for example, rather than with unreciprocated love. 
The liver was thought to be the source of passion. WEN 
5 A palm presages chastity: a moist palm was thought to indicate amorousness. 
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CrarMian. Nay, if an oily palm be not a fruitful prognostication, 
I cannot scratch mine ear. Prithee tell her but a workyday fortune. 
Soorusayer. Your fortunes are alike. 
Iras. But how, but how? Give me particulars. 
SoornsayEr. Ihave said. 
Iras. Am I not an inch of fortune better than she? 
Cuarmian. Well, if you were but an inch of fortune 
better than I, where would you choose it? 
Iras. Not in my husband’s nose. 
Cuarmian. Our worser thoughts heavens mend! Alexas— 
come, his fortune, his fortune! O, let him marry a woman 
that cannot go,® sweet Isis,° I beseech thee! and let her goddess of fertility 
die too, and give him a worse! and let worse follow worse 
till the worst of all follow him laughing to his grave, fifty- 
fold a cuckold! Good Isis, hear me this prayer, though 
thou deny me a matter of more weight; good Isis, I be- 
seech thee! 
Iras. Amen, Dear goddess, hear that prayer of the peo- 
ple! For, as it is a heartbreaking to see a handsome man 
loose-wived,° so it is a deadly sorrow to behold a foul married to a wanton 
knave uncuckolded. Therefore, dear Isis, keep decorum, 
and fortune him accordingly! 
CHARMIAN. Amen. 
ALExas. Lo now, if it lay in their hands to make me a cuckold, 
they would make themselves whores but they’ld do’t! 


[Ouren CLEopatra enters, distanced from the Egyptians and Romans already 
on the platform.| 


ENoBARBUS [seeing QUEEN CLEOPATRA approach]. Hush! Here comes Antony. 

CHARMIAN. Not he! the Queen. 

CLEOPATRA. Saw you my lord? 

Enoparsus. No, lady. 

Creopatra. Was he not here? 

Cuarmian. No, madam. 

Cieopatra. He was disposed to mirth; but on the sudden 
A Roman thought? hath struck him. Enobarbus! 

Enoparsus. Madam? 

CLEOPATRA. Seek him, and bring him hither. 


i.e., of duty 


[ENoBarsus exits, followed by the other Romans.] 


Where’s Alexas? 
Auexas. Here, at your service. 


€ Cannot go: both “bear children” and “give sexual satisfaction.” 
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[Distanced from Queen CiEopaTra and the other Egyptians, Antony enters, 
accompanied by a Roman MESSENGER.] 


My lord approaches. 
CLEOPATRA. We will not look upon him. Go with us. 


[Queren CLEOPATRA exits, followed by her ladies-in-waiting, CHARMIAN and Iras, 
by the Egyptian courtier ALexas, and by the SooTHsAYER.| 


MESSENGER. Fulvia thy wife first came into the field. 
Antony. Against my brother Lucius? 
MESSENGER. Ay. 
But soon that war had end, and the time’s state 
Made friends of them, jointing their force ’gainst Caesar, 
Whose better issue? in the war, from Italy, success 
Upon the first encounter, drove them. 
Antony. Well, what worst? 
MEssENGER. The nature of bad news infects the teller. 
Antony. When it concerns the fool or coward. On: 
Things that are past, are done. With me, ’tis thus: 
Who tells me true, though in his tale lie death, 
I hear him as° he flatter’d. as if 
MESSENGER. Labienus— 
This is stiff news—hath with his Parthian force 
Extended? Asia from Euphrates, seized 
His conquering banner shook from Syria 
To Lydia and to Ionia, 
Whilst—[pausing] 
Antony. “Antony,” thou wouldst say. 
MESSENGER. O, my lord! 
Antony. Speak to me home,” mince not the general tongue: bluntly 
Name Cleopatra as she is call’d in Rome; 
Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrase, and taunt my faults 
With such full license as both truth and malice 
Hath power to utter. O, then we bring forth weeds 
When our quick minds lie still, and our ills told us 
Is as our earing.° Fare thee well awhile. ploughing (to destroy weeds) 
MEssENGER. At your noble pleasure. 


[The Roman MEssENGER starts toward the door; a second Roman MESSENGER 
enters to ANTONY.| 


Antony. From Sicyon, how the news? Speak there! 

SECOND MESSENGER [calling]. The man from Sicyon—is there such an one? 
First MEssENGER [at the door]. Hc stays° upon your will. awaits 
Antony. Let him appear. 
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(The first and second Roman MESSENGERS exit.] 


These strong Egyptian fetters I must break 
Or lose myself in dotage. 


[A third Roman Messencer with a letter, enters to ANTONY. | 


What are you? 
Tump MEsseNncER. Fulvia thy wife is dead. 
Antony. Where died she? 
Tump MessenGer. In Sicyon. 
Her length of sickness, with what else more serious 
Importeth® thee to know, this bears. concerns 


[The third Roman Messencer gives the letter to ANTONY. ] 


Antony. Forebear me. 


[The third Roman MrssEncer exits, leaving only Antony on the platform.| 


There’s a great spirit gone! Thus did I desire it. 
What our contempts doth often hurl from us, 
We wish it ours again. The present pleasure, 


By revolution® low’ring, does become of the wheel of Fortune 
The opposite of itself. She’s good, being gone; 
The hand could? pluck her back that shov’d her on. would 


I must from this enchanting queen break off. 
Ten thousand harms more than the ills I know 
My idleness doth hatch. 

[calling] Ho, now, Enobarbus! 


[ENosarBus enters to ANTONY.| 


Enoparsus. What’s your pleasure, sir? 

Antony. I must with haste from hence. 

Enoparsus. Why, then we kill all our women. We 
see how mortal an unkindness is to them. If they 
suffer our departure, death’s the word. 

Antony. I must be gone. 

Enoparsus. Under a compelling occasion let women 
die. It were pity to cast them away for nothing, 
though between them and a great cause they should 
be esteemed nothing. Cleopatra, catching but the 
least noise of this, dies instantly. I have seen her die 
twenty times upon far poorer moment.° I do think cause 
there is mettle in death, which commits some loving 
act upon her, she hath such a celerity in dying. 

Antony. She is cunning past man’s thought. 
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Enosarsus. Alack, sir, no! Her passions are made of nothing but 
the finest part of pure love. We cannot call her winds and 
waters sighs and tears. They are greater storms and tempests 
than almanacs can report. This cannot be cunning in her; if it 
be, she makes a shower of rain as well as Jove. 

Antony. Would I had never seen her! 

ENnoparBus. O, sir, you had then left un- 
seen a wonderful piece of work, which not 
to have been blest withal would have dis- 


credited your travel.° proved you a bad sightseer 


Antony. Fulvia is dead. 

ENOBARBUS. Sir? 

Antony. Fulvia is dead. 

EnoparsBus. Fulvia? 

Antony. Dead. 

Enosarsus. Why, sir, give the gods a thankful sacrifice. When 
it pleaseth their deities to take the wife of a man from him, it 
shows to man the Tailors of the earth; comforting therein, 
that when old robes are worn out, there are members to make 
new. If there were no more women but Fulvia, then had you 
indeed a cut,° and the case to be lamented. This grief is 
crowned with consolation; your old smock brings forth a new 
petticoat; and indeed the tears live in an onion that should 
water this sorrow. 

Antony. The business she hath broached? in the state 
Cannot endure my absence. 

Enosarsus. And the business you have broached here cannot 
be without you; especially that of Cleopatra’s, which wholly 
depends on your abode. 

Antony. No more light answers. Let our officers 
Have notice what we purpose. I shall break 
The cause of our expedience® to the Queen 
And get her leave to part. For not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
Do strongly speak to us, but the letters too 
Of many our contriving friends in Rome 
Petition us at home. Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Caesar and commands 
The empire of the sea. Our slippery people, 
Whose love is never link’d to the deserver 
Till his deserts,are past, begin to throw 
Pompcy the Gréat and all his dignities 
Upon his son; who, high in name and power, 
Higher than both in blood and life, stands up 


o 


7 Blow: there is bawdy punning in Enobarbus’ cut, case, business, broached here. 
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For® the main° soldier; whose quality, going on,° as/foremost/increasing 
The sides o’ the world may danger. Much is breeding 
Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but life 
And not a serpent’s poison.8 Say our pleasure l 
To such whose places under us require? i.e., need to know of 
Our quick remove from hence. 

Enosarsus. Ishall do’t. 


[Antony and Enoparsus exit at opposite doors.| 
He He ok fe a 


[QuEEN CLEoparRa enters, accompanied by the Egyptian courtier ALExas and her 
two ladies-in-waiting, CHARMIAN and Iras.] 


CLEOPATRA. Where is he? 

Cuarmian. I did not see him since. 

CLEOPATRA. See where he is, who’s with him, what he does. 
“I did not send you.” If you find him sad,° grave 
Say I am dancing; if in mirth, report 
That I am sudden sick. Quick, and return! 


[ALExAs exits.] 


CHARMIAN. Madam, methinks if you did love him dearly, 
You do not hold the method to enforce 
The like from him. 

Crropatra. What should I do I do not? 

Cuarmian. In each thing give him way, cross him in 


nothing. 
Creoratra. Thou teachest like a fool. The way to lose 
him! 
Carman. Tempt him not so too far; ywis,° forbear. in truth 


In time we hate that which we often fear. 


[Antony enters, coming toward QUEEN CLEOPATRA and her two 
Lapies-In-W arrive. ] 


But here comes Antony. 
CLEOPATRA. Iam sick and sullen. 
Antony. Iam sorry to give breathing? to my purpose— 
Crropatra. Help me away, dear Charmain! I shall fall. 
It cannot be thus long; the sides of nature? 
Will not sustain it. 
Antony. Now, my dearest queen— 


utterance 


my own bod) 


8 Like the courser’s hair, hath 


Li yet but life/And not a serpent’s poison: refers to a 
superstition that horsehair, in water, - j : 


comes to life, becoming snakes. 
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CLEOPATRA. Pray you stand farther from me. 
Antony. What’s the matter? 
CLEOPATRA. I know by that same eye there’s some good 
news. 
What, says the married woman you may go? 
Would she had never given you leave to come! 
Let her not say ’tis I that keep you here. 
I have no power upon you; hers you are. 
Antony. The gods best know— 
CLEOPATRA. O, never was there queen 
So mightily betray’d! Yet at the first 
I saw the treasons planted. 
Antony. Cleopatra— 
Creopatra. Why should I think you can be mine, and 
true 
(Though you in swearing shake the throned gods) 
Who have been false to Fulvia? Riotous madness, 


17 


To be entangled with those mouth-made° vows only verbal, i.e., insincere 


Which break themselves in swearing! 
Antony. Most sweet queen— 


CLEOPATRA. Nay, pray you seek no color® for your going, pretext 
But bid farewell and go. When you sued® staying, begged for 


Then was the time for words. No going then! 


Eternity was in our® lips and eyes, my (royal “w 


e") 


Bliss in our brows’ bent: nonce our parts so poor 


But was a race of heaven.° They are so still, i.e., diyine 


Or thou, the greatest soldier of the world, 
Art turn’d the greatest liar. 
Antony. How now, lady? 
CLEOPATRA. I would I had thy inches! Thou shouldst know 


There were a heart? in Egypt. physical courage 


Antony. Hear me, queen. 
The strong necessity of time commands 
Our services awhile; but my full heart 
Remains in use with you. Our Italy 


Shines o’er with civil swords.° Sextus Pompeius i.e., civil war 


Makes his approaches to the port of Rome. 
Equality of two domestic powers 


Breed scrupulous faction.° The hated, grown to cautious parties 


strength, 
Are newly grown to love. The condemm’d Pompey, 


Rich in his father’s honor, creeps apace? speedily 


Into the hearts of such as have not thriv’d 


Upon the present state°—whose numbers threaten. government 


And quietness, grown sick of rest, would purge 
By any desperate change. My more particular, 
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And that which most with you should safe° my going, make safe 
Is Fulvia’s death. 
CLEOPATRA. Though age from folly could not give me freedom, 
It does from childishness. Can Fulvia die? 
Antony. She’s dead, my queen. 
Look here, and at thy sovereign leisure read 
The garboils® she awak’d: at the last, best, disorders 
See when and where she died. 
CLEOPATRA. O most false love! 
Where be the sacred vials thou shouldst fill 
With sorrowful water? Now I see, I see, 
In Fulvia’s death, how mine receiv’d shall be. 
Antony. Quarrel no more, but be prepar’d to know 
The purposes I bear; which are, or cease, 
As you shall give the advice. By the fire 


That quickens° Nilus’ slime, I go from hence creates life in 

Thy soldier, servant, making peace or war 

As thou affects.° choosest 
CLEOPATRA. Cut my lace,” Charmian, come! i.e., what pinches in waist 


So let it be. I am quickly ill and well— 
So Antony loves. 
Antony. My precious queen, forbear, 
And give true evidence to his love, which stands° will sustain 
An honorable trial. 
CLEOPATRA. So Fulvia told me. 
I prithee turn aside and weep for her; 
Then bid adieu to me, and say the tears 
Belong to Egypt. Good now, play one scene 
Of excellent dissembling, and let it look 
Like perfect honor. 
ANTONY. You'll heat my blood. No more! 
Creopatra. You can do better yet; but this is meetly.° reasonable 
Antony. Now by my sword— 


[Queen CLEOPATRA turns away from ANTONY.] 


CLEOPATRA [To Lapres-In-Warrinc]. 
—And target!° Still he mends;° shield/improves 
But this is not the best. Look, prithee, Charmian, 
How this Herculean Roman does become® 
The carriage of his chafe.° 

Antony. I'll leave you lady. 


becomingly act 
anger 


[Bowing, Antony begins to exit; QuEEN CLEOPATRA turns back toward him.] 


CLEOPATRA. Courteous lord, one word. 
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[ANTONY stops, returning.| 


Sir, you and I must part—but that’s not it. 
Sir, you and I have lov’d—but there’s not it. 
That you know well. Something it is I would— 390 
O, my oblivion® is a very Antony, ° memory/i.e., faithless, fickle 
And I am all forgotten! 
Antony. But that your royalty 
Holds idleness? your subject, I should take you frivolousness 
For idleness itself. - 395 
CLEOPATRA. Tis sweating labor 
To bear such idleness so near the heart 
As Cleopatra this. But, sir, forgive me, 
Since my becomings?° kill me when they do not virtues 
Eye? well to you. Your honor calls you hence; appear 400 
Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, 
And all the gods go with you! Upon your sword 
Sit laurel victory, and smooth success 
Be strew’d before your feet! 
Antony. Let us go. Come. 405 
Our separation so abides and flies 
That thou, residing here, goes yet with me, 
And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 
Away! 


[Anrony and Quern CLEOPATRA exit together, followed by her two 
LapiEs-IN-WAITING. | 


He eH oe Xe 


[Carsar, reading a letter, and Lepipus enter together, 
followed by a number of ATTENDANTS.| 


Caesar. You may see, Lepidus, and henceforth know, 410 

It is not Caesar’s natural vice to hate 

Our great competitor.° From Alexandria associate 

This is the news: he fishes, drinks, and wastes 

The lamps of night in revel; is not more manlike 

Than Cleopatra, nor the queen of Ptolemy 415 

More womanly than he; hardly gave audience,° or i.e., to Roman messengers 

Vouchsafed to think he had partners. You shall find 

there 
A man who is the abstract° of all faults sum, epitome 
That all men follow. 420 

Lepipus. I must not think there are 

Evils enow® to darken all his goodness. enough 
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His faults, in him, seem as the spots of heaven, 
More fiery by night’s blackness; hereditary 
Rather than purchas’d;° what he cannot change acquired 
Than what he chooses. 

Caxsar. You are too indulgent. Let’s grant it is not 
Amiss to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy, 
To give a kingdom for a mirth, to sit 


And keep the turn® of tippling with a slave, take turns 
To reel the streets at noon, and stand the buffet? trade blows 
With knaves that smell of sweat. Say this becomes him 

(As his composure? must be rare indeed disposition 
Whom these things cannot blemish), yet must Antony 

No way excuse his foils° when we do bear disgraces 
So great weight in his lightness. If he fill’d 

His vacancy? with his voluptuousness, leisure 
Full surfeits and the dryness of his bones 

Call on him for ’t!° But to confound’ such time l (let) physical symptoms 
That drums him from his sport and speaks as loud call to account/ waste 
As his own state? and ours—'tis to be chid i.e., government 
As we rate? boys who, being mature in knowledge, scold 
Pawn their experience to their present pleasure 

And so rebel to judgment.° against their own judgment 


[A MEssENGER enters to Caesar and Lepwus. The numerous ATTENDANTS re- 
main in the background.| 


Lermus. Here’s more news. 
MesseNcER. Thy biddings have been done, and every hour, 
Most noble Caesar, shalt thou have report 
How ‘tis abroad. Pompey is strong at sea, 
And it appears he is belov’d of those 
That only have fear’d Caesar. To the ports 
The discontents repair, and men’s reports 


Give him°® much wrong’d. represent him as 


[The MEssencer exits.] 


Caesar. I should have known no less. 
It hath been taught us from the primal state 
That he which is was wish’d until he were;° 
And the ebb’d man, ne’er lov’d till ne’er worth love, 
Comes? dear’d by being lacked.° This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag° upon the stream, 
Goes to and back, lackeying® the varying tide, 
To rot itself with motion. 


i.e., powerful 


becomes/lacking power 
variety of iris 
following servilely 
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[A second MESSENGER enters to Caesar and Lermus. The numerous ATTENDANTS 
remain in the background.] 


MEssENGER. Caesar, I bring thee word, 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 
Makes the sea serve them, which they ear° and wound plough 
With keels of every kind. Many hot inroads 
They make in Italy; the borders maritime 


Lack blood to think on ’t, and flush° youth revolt.° brash/i.e., turn to crime 
No vessel can peep forth but ’tis as soon 

Taken as seen; for Pompey’s name strikes more? has more force 
Than could his war resisted.° military strength if it were resisted 


[The second MEssENGER exits.] 


Carsar. Antony, 

Leave thy lascivious wassails. When thou once 

Was beaten from Modena, where thou slewst 

Hirtius and Pansa, consuls, at thy heel 

Did famine follow, whom thou fought’st against 

(Though daintily brought up) with patience more 

Than savages could suffer. Thou didst drink 

The stale? of horses and the gilded° puddle urine/i.e., scum-covered 

Which beasts would cough at. Thy palate then did deign 

The roughest berry on the rudest hedge. 

Yea, like the stag when snow the pasture sheets, 

The barks of trees thou browsed. On the Alps 

It is reported thou didst eat strange flesh, 

Which some did die to look on. And all this 

(It wounds thine honor that I speak it now) 

Was borne so like a soldier that thy cheek 

So much as lank’d® not. thinned 
Lepiwus. Tis pity of° him. about 
Carsar. Let his shames quickly 

Drive him to Rome. ’Tis time we twain 

Did show ourselves i’ the field, and to that end 

Assemble we immediate council. Pompey 

Thrives in our idleness. 
Lepwvus. Tomorrow, Caesar, 

I shall be furnished to inform you rightly 

Both what by sea and land I can be able 

To front? this present time. face, oppose 
Caesar. Till which encounter, 

It is my business too. Farewell. 
Lepipus. Farewell, my lord. What you shall know meantime 

Of stirs abroad, I shall beseech you, sir, 

To let me be partaker. 
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Caesar. Doubt not, sit; A 
I knew it for my bond.° obligation 


[Caesar and Lepiwus exit together, followed by all the ATTENDANTS.| 


KK 


- (Queen CLEopatra enters, accompanied by MARDIAN the eunuch and her two 


ladies-in-waiting, CHARMIAN and Iras.] 


CLEOPATRA. Charmian! 
Cuarmran. Madam? 
CLEOPATRA [yawning]. Ha! Ha! 
Give me to drink Mandragora.’ a sleep-inducing narcotic 
Cmarmian. Why, madam? 
CLEOPATRA. That I might sleep out this great gap of time 
My Antony is away. 
CHARMIAN. You think of him too much. 
CLEOPATRA. O, ’tis treason! 
CHARMIAN. Madam, I trust not so. 
CLEOPATRA. Thou, eunuch Mardian! 
Eunucn. What’s your Highness’ pleasure? 
CLEOPATRA. Not now to hear thee sing. I take no pleasure 
In aught an eunuch has. "Tis well for thee 
That, being unseminar’d,° thy freer thoughts castrated 
May not fly forth of Egypt. Has thou affections?° passions 
Eunucn. Yes, gracious madam. 
CLEOPATRA. Indeed? 
Eunucu. Not in deed, madam; for I can do nothing 
But what indeed is honest? to be done. chaste 
Yet have I fierce affections, and think 
What Venus did with Mars. 
CLEOPATRA. O, Charmian! 
Where think’st thou he is now? Stands he, or sits he? 
Or does he walk? or is he on his horse? 
O happy horse, to bear the weight of Antony! 


Do bravely, horse! for wot’st®° thou whom thou mov’st? knowest 
The demi-Atlas° of this earth, the arm i.e., supporting half the world 
And burgonet® of men. He’s speaking now, helmet 


Or murmuring “Where’s my serpent of old Nile?” 

For so he calls me. Now I feed myself 

With most delicious poison. Think on me, 

That am with Phoebus’ amorous pinches black 

And wrinkled deep in time. Broad-fronted° Caesar, ° l with broad forehead/ 
When thou wast here above the ground, I was Julius Caesar 
A morsel for a monarch; and great Pompey 

Would stand and make his eyes grow in my brow; 
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There would he anchor his aspect,” and die gaze 
With looking on his life. 


[The Egyptian courtier ALEXas enters to QUEEN CLEOPATRA, who remains flanked 
by Marpian the eunuch, and her two ladies-in-waiting, CHARMIAN and Iras.| 


ALExAS. Sovereign of Egypt, hail! 
CLEOPATRA. How much unlike art thou Mark Antony! 
Yet, coming from him, that great med’cine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee.° i.e., alchemists’ power of transmuting 
How goes it with my brave Mark Antony? 
AuExas [displaying a pearl]. Last thing he did, dear Queen, 
He kiss’d—the last of many doubled kisses— 
This orient? pearl. His speech sticks in my heart. lustrous 
Creopatra. Mine ear must pluck it thence. 
Avexas. “Good friend,” quoth he, 
“Say the firm® Roman to great Egypt sends constant, faithful 
This treasure of an oyster; at whose foot, 
To mend the petty present, I will piece 
Her opulent throne with kingdoms. All the East 
(Say thou) shall call her mistress.” So he nodded 
And soberly did mount an arm-gaunt° steed, worn thin from battle 
Who neigh’d so high that what I would have spoke 
Was beastly dumb’d by him. 
CLEOPATRA. What, was he sad, or merry? 
Auexas. Like to the time o’ the year between the extremes 
Of hot and cold. He was nor sad nor merry. 
CLEOPATRA. O well-divided disposition! Note him, 
Note him, good Charmian, ’tis the man; but note him! 
He was not sad, for he would shine on those 
That make their looks by his; he was not merry, 
Which seem’d to tell them his remembrance lay 
In Egypt with his joy; but between both. 
O heavenly mingle! Be’st thou sad, or merry, 
The violence of either thee becomes, 


So does it no man’s else. Met’st thou my posts?° messengers 
AxExas. Ay, madam, twenty several” messengers. separate 
Why do you send so thick? 


CLEeopaTrA. Who’s born that day 
When I forget to send to Antony 
Shall die a beggar. Ink and paper, Charmian. 
Welcome, my good Alexas. Did I, Charmian, 
Ever love Caesar so? 

CHARMIAN. O that brave Caesar! 

CLEOPATRA. Be choked with such another emphasis! 
Say “the brave Antony.” 

Cuarmian. The valiant Caesar! 
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[Queen CLEOPATRA moves menacingly toward CHARMIAN. | 


Crropatra. By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth 
If thou with Caesar paragon? again compare 
My man of men! 
CuarMIAN. By your most gracious pardon, 
I sing but after you. 
CLEOPATRA. My salad days, 
When I was green in judgment, cold in blood, 
To say as I said then. But come, away! 
Get me ink and paper. 
He shall have every day a several greeting, 
Or PII unpeople Egypt.° i.e., by the number of messengers sent 


[QurEN CLEOPATRA exits, followed by the Egyptian courtier ALEXAs, MARDIAN the 
eunuch, and CLEoPaTRa’s ladies-in-waiting, CHARMIAN dnd Iras.| 


we ok oe 


[Pompry enters with two Pirates; one of them is Menas. All three are attired for 
battle. | 


Pompey. If the great gods be just, they shall assist 
The deeds of justest men. 
MENAS THE Pirate. Know, worthy Pompey, 
That what they do delay, they not deny. 
Pompey. Whiles we are suitors to their throne, decays 
The thing we sue for. 
MENAS THE PiraTE. We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise pow’rs 
Deny us for our good: so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers. 
Pompey. Ishall do well. 
The people love me, and the sea is mine; 
My powers°® are crescent,” and my auguring hope soldiers/increasing 
Says it will come to the full. Mark Antony 
In Egypt sits at dinner, and will make 
No wars without doors. Caesar gets money where 
He loses hearts. Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flattered; but he neither loves; 
Nor either cares for him. 
Menas THE Pirate. Caesar and Lepidus 
Are in the field; a mighty strength they carry. 
Pompry. Where have you this? ’Tis false. 
Menas THE Pirate. From Silvius, sir. 
Pompey. He dreams. I know they are in Rome together, 
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Looking for Antony. But all the charms of love, 

Salt” Cleopatra, soften thy wan’d® lip! lustful/faded, aging 
Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with both! 

Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts, 

Keep his brain fuming. Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite, 

That sleep and feeding may prorogue® his honor suspend 
Even till a Lethe’d° dullness. Lethe: river in Hades, causing forgetfulness 


[A MEssENGER enters to Pompry, MENAS THE Pirate, and the second PIRATE.] ` 


How now, Varrius? 
Mezssencer. This is most certain that I shall deliver: 
Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
Expected. Since he went from Egypt ’tis 
A space? for farther travel. time (enough) 
Pompey. I could have given less matter 
A better ear. Menas, I did not think 
This amorous surfeiter would have donn’d his helm 
For such a petty war. His soldiership 
Is twice the other twain. But let us rear 
The higher our opinion,” that our stirring i.e., of ourselves 
Can from the lap of Egypt’s widow pluck 
The ne’er-lust-weatied Antony. 
MEnas THE Pirate. I cannot hope? expect 
Caesar and Antony shall well greet together. 
His wife that’s dead did trespasses to Caesar; 
His brother warr’d upon him, although, I think 
Not mov’d by Antony. 
Pompery. I know not, Menas, 
How lesser enmities may give way to greater. 
Were ’t not that we stand up against them all, 
’Twere pregnant they should square? between quarrel 
themselves, 
For they have entertained cause enough 
To draw their swords; but how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions and bind up 
The petty difference we yet not know. 
Be’t as our gods will have’t! It only stands 
Our lives upon to use our strongest hands. 
Come, Menas. 


[Pompey and Menas THE Pirate exit together, followed by the second Prrate and 
the MESSENGER. | 
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[ENosarBus and Lepipus enter together. ] 


Lerwus. Good Enobarbus, ’tis a worthy deed, 
And shall become you well, to entreat your captain 
To soft and gentle speech. 
Enosarsus. I shall entreat him 
To answer like himself. If Caesar move him, 
Let Antony look over Caesat’s head 
And speak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, 
Were I the wearer of Antonius’ beard, 


I would not shave’t today! ° i.e., would dare Caesar to pluck it (insult) 
Lepiwwus. "Tis not atime 
For private stomaching.° resentments 


Enoparsus. Every time ; 

Serves for the matter that is then born in’t. 
Leriwus. But small to greater matters must give way. 
Enoparsus. Not if the small come first. 

Lepripus. Your speech is passion; 

But pray you stir no embers up. 


[Distanced from Enoparsus and Lermus, at one door Antony and one of his 
subordinates, VENTIDIUS, enter together, and at the opposite door CaEsAR, accom- 
panied by two subordinates, Maecenas and Acrippa, enters.| 


Here comes 
The noble Antony. 
Enoparsus. And yonder, Caesar. 
Antony. If we compose well here, to Parthia. 
Hark, Ventidius. 
Carsar. Ido not know, 
Maecenas. Ask Agrippa. 


[Antony and Caesar (together with those accompanying both) move forward to 
join Lepipus and ENOBARBUS.] 


LEPIDUS. Noble friends, 
That which combin’d us was most great, and let not 
A leaner action rend us. What’s amiss, 
May it be gently heard. When we debate 
Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 
Murder in healing wounds. Then, noble partners, 


The rather for° I earnestly beseech, All the more because 
Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms, 
Nor curstness° grow to the matter. bad humor 


Antony. Tis spoken well. 
Were we before our armies, and to fight, 
I should do thus. 
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[Anrony and Carsar embrace in welcome, an action accompanied by a flourish 
of trumpets off-stage. 


Carsar. Welcome to Rome. 
Antony. Thank you. 
CAESAR. Sit. 

ANTONY. Sit, sir. 

Caesar. Nay then. 


[Antony and CarsaR both sit on stage stools. Behind them are their supporters 
(VENTIDIUS, MAECENAS, AGRIPPA), and also ENoparsus and LEPIDUS.] 


Antony. I learn you take things ill which are not so, 
Or being, concern you not. 
Carsar. I must be laugh’d at 
If, or for nothing, or a little, I 
Should say myself offended, and with you 
Chiefly i’ the world; more laugh’d at that I should 
Once name you derogately,° when to sound your name disparagingly 
It not concern’d me. 
Antony. My being in Egypt, Caesar, 
What was’t to you? 
Carsar. No more than my residing here at Rome 
Might be to you in Egypt. Yet if you there 
Did practice° on my state, your being in Egypt plot against 
Might be my question.° concern 
Antony. How intend you, practic’d? 
Caesar. You may be pleas’d to catch at mine intent 
By what did here befall me. Your wife and brother 
Made wars upon me, and their contestation 


Was then for° you; you were the word of war. in behalf of 
Antony. You do mistake your business. My brother never 

Did urge me? in his act. I did inquire it use my name 

And have my learning from some true reports? reporters (i.e., informants) 


That drew their swords with you. Did he not rather 
Discredit my authority with yours, 


And make the wars alike against my stomach, ° desire 
Having alike vour cause? Of this, my letters 
Before did satisfy you. If you’ll patch® a quarrel, begin (from scraps) 


As matter whole you have to make it with, 
It must not be with this. 
Carsar. You praise yourself 
By laying defects of judgment to me; but 
You patch’d up your excuses. 
Antony. Not so, not so! 
I know you could not lack, I am certain on ’t, 
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Very necessity of this thought, that I, 

Your partner in the cause ’gainst which he fought, 
Could not with grateful eyes attend those wars 
Which fronted°® mine own peace. As for my wife, 

I would you had her spirit in such another! 

The third o’ the world is yours, which with a snaffle° 
You may pace easy,° but not such a wife.— 


opposed 


bridle bit 
easily train 


Enosarsus [directly to audience]. Would we had all such wives, that 


the men might go to wars with the women. 
Antony. —So much uncurbable, her garboils,° Caesar, 
Made out of her impatience—which not wanted 
Shrewdness of policy too—I grieving grant 
Did you too much disquiet. For that you must 
But say I could not help it. 
Carsar. | wrote to you: 
When rioting in Alexandria you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my missive? out of audience. 
Antony. Sir, 
He fell upon me ere admitted. Then 
Three kings I had newly feasted, and did want 
Of what I was° i’ the morning; but next day 
I told him of myself, which was as much 
As to have ask’d him pardon. Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our strife. If we contend, 
Out of our question wipe him. 
Cagsar. You have broken 
The article of your oath, which you shall never 
Have tongue to charge me with. 
Lepipus. Soft, Caesar! 
Antony. No, Lepidus, let him speak. 
The honor is sacred which he talks on now, 
Supposing that I lack’d it. But on, Caesar. 
The article of my oath— 
Caesar. To lend me arms and aid when I requir’d them, 
The which you both denied. 
Antony. Neglected, rather; 
And then when poisoned hours had bound me up 
‘From mine own knowledge.° As nearly as I may, 
I'll play the penitent to you; but mine honesty 
Shall not make poor my greatness, nor my power 
Work without it. Truth is, that Fulvia, 
To have me out of Egypt, made wars here, 
For which myself, the ignorant motive, do 
So far ask pardon as befits mine honor 
To stoop in such a case. 


disturbances 


messenger 


i.e., was not myself 


i.e., paralyzed me so that 


I was not myself 
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Lepwus. ‘Tis noble spoken. 
Maecenas. If it might please you to enforce no further 
The griefs between ye—to forget them quite 
Were to remember that the present need 
Speaks to atone you. 
Lepiwus. Worthily spoken, Maecenas. 
ENoBarBus. Or, if you borrow one another’s love for 
the instant, you may, when you hear no more words 
of Pompey, return it again. You shall have time to 
wrangle in when you have nothing else to do. 
Antony. Thou art a soldier only. Speak no more. 
Enosarsus. That truth should be silent I had almost forgot. 
Antony. You wrong this presence;° therefore speak no more. i.e., those assembled 
EnosarBus. Go to, then! your considerate? stone. 
Caesar. Ido not much dislike the matter, but 
The manner of his speech; for ’t cannot be 
We shall remain in friendship, our conditions? temperaments 
So diff’ring in their acts. Yet if I knew 
What hoop should hold us staunch, from edge to edge 
O’ the world I would pursue it. 
Acrippa. Give me leave, Caesar. 
Caxsar. Speak, Agrippa. 
AcrippaA. Thou hast a sister by the mother’s side, 
Admired Octavia. Great Mark Antony 
Is now a widower. 
Carsar. Say not so, Agrippa: 
If Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 
Were well deserved of° rashness. for 
Antony. Iam not married, Caesar. Let me hear 
Agrippa further speak. 
Acrippa. To hold you in perpetual amity, 
To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
With an unslipping knot, take Antony 
Octavia to his wife; whose beauty claims 
No worse a husband than the best of men; 
Whose virtue and whose general graces speak 
That which none else can utter. By this marriage 
All little jealousies, which now seem great, 
And all great fears, which now import” their dangers, carry with them 
Would then be nothing. Truths would be tales, 
Where now half-tales be truths. Her love to both 
Would each to other, and all loves to both, 
Draw after her. Pardon what I have spoke; 


® Considerate: reflective. “your considerate stone” echos the complimentary closing 
of a letter. 
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For ’tis a studied, not a present? thought, sudden 
By duty ruminated. 

Antony. Will Caesar speak? 

Carsar. Not till he hears how Antony is touched 
With what is spoke already. 

Antony. What power is in Agrippa, 
If I would say “Agrippa, be it so,” 
To make this good? 

Cassar. The power of Caesar, and 
His power unto Octavia. 

Antony [arising]. May I never 


To this good purpose, that so fairly shows, ° appears so promising 
Dream of impediment! Let me have thy hand. “a. 
Further this act of grace;° and from this hour reconciliation 


The heart of brothers govern in our loves 
And sway our great designs! 


[With their supporters (Ventiprus, AGRIPPA, and MAECENAS), ENOBARBUS and 
Lepripus remain in the immediate background; Antony and Caesar join in hand- 
clasp.] 


Cagsar [arising]. There is my hand. 
A sister I bequeath you, whom no brother 
Did ever love so dearly. Let her live 
To join our kingdoms and our hearts; and never 
Fly off our loves again! 
Lepwus. Happily, amen! 
Antony. I did not think to draw my sword ’gainst Pompey; 
For he hath laid strange courtesies and great 
Of late upon me. I must thank him only, 
Lest my remembrance” suffer ill report; memory of favors 
At heel of that, defy him. 
Lepipus. ‘Time calls upon’s. 
Of us must Pompey presently?’ be sought, immediately 
Or else he seeks out us. 
Antony. Where lies he? 
Cassar. About the Mount Misenum. 
Antony. What is his strength by land? 
Carsar. Great and increasing; but by sea 
He is an absolute master. 
Antony. So is the fame.° rumor 
Would we had spoke together! Haste we for it. 
Yet, ere we put ourselves in arms, dispatch we 
The business we have talk’d of. 
Caesar. With most gladness; 
And do invite you to my sister’s view, 
Whither straight I'll lead you. 
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Antony. Let us, Lepidus, 

Not lack your company. 
Leriwus. Noble Antony, 

Not sickness should detain me. 


[Flourish of Trumpets; Antony, Caesar, and Lepiwus exit together. VENTIDIUS 
follows them. 


Enosarsus and Caxsar’s two subordinates, Acrrppa and MAECENAS, remain on 
stage. Each of the latter shakes hands with ENoBarsus.] 


Marcenas. Welcome from Egypt, sir. 
Enosarsus. Half the heart of Caesar, worthy 
Maecenas!° My honorable friend, Agrippa! i.e., shared with Agrippa 
Acrippa. Good Enobarbus! 
Maecenas. We have cause to be glad that matters are so 
well disgested.° You stayed well by ’t in Egypt. digested, arranged 
Enoparsus. Ay, sir; we did sleep day out of countenance 
and made the night light with drinking. 
Maecenas. Eight wild boars roasted whole at a breakfast, 
and but twelve persons there. In this true? 
Enosarsus. This was but as a fly by° an eagle. We had compared to 
much more monstrous matter of feast, which worthily 
deserved noting. f 
Maecenas. She’sa most triumphant lady, if report be 


square? to her. just 
Enoparsus. When she first met Mark Antony, she purs’d 

up® his heart, upon the river of Cydnus. i.e., “pocketed” 
Acrippa. There she appear’d indeed; or my reporter 

devis’d° well for her. invented 


Enoparsus. Iwill tell you. 
The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burn’d on the water. The poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were lovesick with them; the oars were 
silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. For° her own person, As for 
It beggar’d all description: She did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth-of-gold of tissue, 
O’erpicturing® that Venus where we sce surpassing a picture 
The fancy° outwork nature. On each side her imagination (of painter) 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-color’d fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow° the delicate cheeks which they did cool, make glow 
And what they undid did. 
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AGRIPPA. O, rare for Antony! 

Enozarsus. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes,° 
And made their bends° adornings. At the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers. The silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands 
That yarely frame” the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out upon her; and Antony, 
Enthron’d 1’ the market place, did sit alone, 
Whistling to the air; which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature. 

Acrippa. Rare Egyptian! 

Enoparsus. Upon her landing, Antony sent to her, 
Invited her to supper. She replied, 
It should be better he became her guest; 
Which she entreated. Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne’er the word of “no” woman heard speak, 
Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feast, 
And for his ordinary° pays his heart 
For what his eyes eat only. 

AGRIPPA. Royal wench! 
She made great Caesar lay his sword to bed. 
He plow’d her, and she cropp’d.° 

Enosarsus. Isaw her once 
Hop forty paces through the public street; 
And having lost her breath, she spoke, and panted, 
That she did make defect? perfection 
And, breathless, pow’r breathe forth. 

Maecenas. Now Antony must leave her utterly. 

Enoparsus. Never! He will not. 
Age cannot wither her nor custom” stale 
Her infinite variety. Other women cloy 
The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies; for vilest things 
Become themselves in her, that the holy priests 
Bless her when she is riggish.° 

Maecenas. If beauty, wisdom, modesty, can settle 
The heart of Antony, Octavia is 
A blessed lottery? to him. 

AGRIPPA. Let us go. 
Good Enobarbus, make yourself my guest 
Whilst you abide here. 

Enosarsus. Humbly, sir, I thank you. 
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[Enosarsus, Acrippa, and Marcenas exit together.] 
EEEE 


[Antony and Carsar enter together; Octavia enters between them.] 


Antony. The world, and my great office, will sometimes 
Divide me from your bosom. 
Octavia. All which time 
Before the gods my knee shall bow my prayers 
To them for you. 
Antony. Good night, sir. My Octavia, 
Read not my blemishes in the world’s report: 


I have not kept my square,” but that to come carpenter’s square (i.e., kept 
Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear to straight line) 
lady. 


Octavia. Good night, sir. 
Caesar. Good night. 


[Caesar and his sister Octavia exit together. 
The Egyptian SOOTHSAYER enters to ANTONY.] 


Antony. Now, sirrah, you do wish yourself in Egypt? 
SOOTHSAYER. Would I had never come from thence, nor you thither! 
Antony. If you can, vour reason! 
SOOTHSAYER. I see it in my motion,° have it not in my tongue. mind 
But yet hie you to Egypt again. 
Antony. Say to me, 
Whose fortunes shall rise higher, Caesar’s or mine? 
SOOTHSAYER. Caesar’s. 
Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side! 
Thy daemon,° that thy spirit which keeps thee, is guardian angel 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Caesar’s is not; but near him thy angel 
Becomes afeared, as being o’erpow’r'd. Therefore 
Make space enough between you. 
Antony. Speak this no more. 
SOoTHSAYER. To none but thee; no more but when to thee. 
If thou dost play with him at any game, 


Thou art sure to lose; and of° that natural luck in consequence of 
He beats thce ’gainst the odds. Thy luster thickens 
When he shines by.° I say again, thy spirit nearby 


Is all afraid to govern thee near him; 
But he away, ’tis noble. i 
Antony. Get thee gone. 
Say to Ventidius I would speak with him. 
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[The Egyptian SooTHSAYER exits, leaving ANrony alone on stage.| 


He shall to Parthia —Be it art or hap, 
He hath spoken true. The very dice obey him, 
And in our sports my better cunning faints 


Under his chance.° If we draw lots, he speeds;° luck/wins 
His cocks do win the battle still° of mine l always 
When it is “all to naught,” ? and his quails ever in my favor 


Beat mine, inhooped, at odds. I will to Egypt; 
And though I make this marriage for my peace, 
P the East my pleasure lies. 


[|Anrony’s subordinate, VENTIDIUS, enters.] 


O, come, Ventidius, 
You must to Parthia. Your commission’s® ready; orders 
Follow me, and receive ’t. 


[Anrony, followed by Venriptvs, exits.| 
HE EK HE 


[Leprpus and Carsar’s two subordinates, Acrippa and MAECENAS, enter together.| 


Lerwus. Trouble yourselves no further. Pray you, hasten 
Your generals after. 
Acrippa. Sir, Mark Antony 
Will e’en but kiss Octavia, and we'll follow. 
Leripus. Till J shall see you in your soldier’s dress, 
Which will become you both, farewell. 
Maecenas. We shall, 
As I conceive the journey, be at the Mount 
Before you, Lepidus. 
Lepipus. Your way is shorter; 
My purposes do draw me much about. 
You'll win two days upon me. 
Acrippa and MAECENAS. Sir, good success! 
Lepipus. Farewell. 


[Leriwus exits at one door, while Acrippa and Marcenas exit together at the 
other.| 


oie oi a ake ak 


[QuEEN CLEOPATRA enters, accompanied by her two ladies-in-waiting, CHARMIAN 
and Iras, and by the Egyptian courtier ALExaS.] 


CLEOPATRA. Give me some music! music, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. 


CHARMIAN, Iras, and ALExas [shouting]. The music, ho! 
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[Marvin the eunuch, carrying a musical instrument, enters to QUEEN CLEOPATRA 
and her ATTENDANTS. |] 


CLEOPATRA. Let it alone! Let’s to billiards. Come, Charmian. 
CHARMIAN. My arm is sore; best play with Mardian. 
CLEOPATRA. As well a woman with an eunuch play’d 
As with a woman. Come, you’ll play with me, sir? 
Eunucu. As well as I can, madam. 
Creopatra. And when good will is show’d though ’t come too short, 
The actor may plead pardon. I’ll none now. 
Give me mine angle! we'll to the river. There, 
My music playing far off, I will betray? snare 
Tawny-finn’d fishes. My bended hook shall pierce 
Their slimy jaws; and as I draw them up, 
I'll think them every one an Antony, 
And say, “Ah, ha! y’are caught!” 
CHARMIAN. T'was merry when 
You wager’d on your angling, when your diver 
Did hang a salt fish on his° hook, which he i.e., Antony’s 
With fervency drew up. 
CLEOPATRA. That time? O times! 
I laugh’d him out of patience; and that night 
I laugh’d him into patience; and next morn 
Ere the ninth hour I drunk him to his bed, 
Then put my tires° and mantles on him, whilst headdresses 
I wore his sword Philippan. 


[A MessenGer enters to Queen CLEOPATRA and her ATTENDANTS. The MESSEN- 
GER kneels before CLEOPATRA.| 


O, from Italy! 
Ram thou thy fruitful tidings in mine ears, 
That long time have been barren. 
MESsENCER. Madam, madam— 
CLEOPATRA. Antony’s dead! If thou say so, villain, 
Thou killst thy mistress; but well and free, 
If you so yield? him. report 


[QurEn Cizoparra gives the Messencer a reward and offers him her royal hand.) 


There is gold, and here 
My bluest veins to kiss—a hand that kings 
Have lipp’d, and trembled kissing. 
MESSENGER [arising]. First, madam, he is well. 
CLeopaTra. Why, there’s more gold. 
But, sirrah, mark, we use 
To say the dead are well. Bring it to that,° say that you mean that 
The gold I give thee will I melt and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. 
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Messencer. Good madam, hear me. 
CLEOPATRA. Well, go to, I will. 
But there’s no goodness in thy face, if Antony 
Be free and healthful—so tart a favor? 
To trumpet such good tidings. If not well, 
Thou shouldst come like a Fury crown’d with snakes, 
Not like a formal man.° 
MEssencER. Will ’t please you hear me? 
Creopatra. I have a mind to strike thee ere thou speak’st. 
Yet, if thou say Antony lives, is well, 
Or friends with Caesar or not captive to him, 
PI set thee in a shower of gold and hail 
Rich pearls upon thee. 


facial expression 


in the form of a man 


MESSENGER. Madam, he’s well. 

CreopatTra. Well said. 

Messencer. And friends with Caesar. 

CLEOPATRA. Thart an honest man. 

MEssENGER. Caesar and he are greater friends than ever. 

CLEOPATRA. Make thee a fortune from me! 

MEssENGER. But yet, madam— 

CLEOPATRA. Ido not like “but yet.” It does allay® reduce 


The good precedence. Fie upon “but yet”! 

“But yet” is as a jailer to bring forth 

Some monstrous malefactor. Prithee, friend, 

Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, 

The good and bad together. He’s friends with Caesar; 
In state of health, thou say’st; and, thou say’st, free. 


MESSENGER. 


Free, madam? No; I made no such report. 


He’s bound unto Octavia. 


CLEOPATRA. For what good turn? 
MessencER. For the best turn 7’ the bed. 
CLEOPATRA. [am pale, Charmian. 
MessENGER. Madam, he’s married to Octavia. 
CLEOPATRA. 


The most infectious pestilence upon thee! 


[Ouren CLEOPATRA knocks the MEsseNcER down. The two LapiEs-IN-WalTING, 
the Egyptian courtier ALexas, and Maroian the eunuch remain in the back- 


MEssENGER [on the floor of the stage]. 


CLEOPATRA. What say you? 


ground.| 


Good madam, patience. 


[Queen CLeopatra strikes the MEssENGER, who is still on the platform floor.] 


Horrible villain! or I’ll spurn® thine eyes: 


Hence, 
kick 


Like balls before me. PH unhair thy head! 
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[Grabbing the Merssencer by the hair, Queen CiEopatra drags him back and 
forth across the platform.| 


Thou shalt be whipp’d with wire and stew’d in brine, 
Smarting in ling’ring pickle. 

MESSENGER [rising to his feet]. Gracious madam, 
I that do bring the news made not the match. 

CLEOPATRA. Say ’tis not so, a province I will give thee 
And make thy fortunes proud. The blow thou hadst 
Shall make thy peace for moving me to rage; 
And I will boot? thee with what gift beside enrich 
Thy modesty can beg. 

MEssENGER. He’s married, madam. 

CLEOPATRA. Rogue, thou hast liv’d too long. 


[QUEEN CLEOPATRA draws out a knife, threatening the MESSENGER.| 


MEssENGcER. Nay, then lI run. 
What mean you, madam? I have made no fault. 


[The MEssENcER, disheveled from Queren CLEopPaATRa’s attacks, exits.| 


CuHarMian. Good madam, keep yourself within yourself. 
The man is innocent. 

CLEOPATRA. Some innocents ’scape not the thunderbolt. 
Melt Egypt into Nile! and kindly creatures 
Turn all to serpents! Call the slave again. 
Though I am mad, I will not bite him. Call! 


[CHARMIAN moves to the stage door from which the MESSENGER exited.| 


CuHaRMIAN. He is afeared to come. 
CLEOPATRA. Iwill not hurt him. 
These hands do lack nobility, that they strike 
A meaner than myself; since I myself 
Have given myself the cause. 


[The MessencrR, still disheveled, re-enters, joining CHARMIAN and slowly coming 
toward QUEEN CLEOPATRA and her ATTENDANTS.] 


Come hither, sir. 
Though it be honest, it is never good 
To bring bad news. Give to a gracious message 
An host of tongues, but let ill tidings tell 
Themselves when they be felt. 
MessenGer. I have done my duty. 
CLEOPATRA. Is he married? 
I cannot hate thee worser than I do 
If thou again say “yes.” 
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MESSENGER. He’s married, madam. i 

CLEOPATRA. The gods confound thee! Dost thou hold there still? 

MeEssenceR. Should I lie, madam? 

CLEOPATRA. O, I would thou didst, 

So half my Egypt were submerg’d and made 

A cistern for scal’d snakes! Go get thee hence! 
Hadst thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 

Thou wouldst appear most ugly. He is married? 

MeEssencer. | crave your Highness’ pardon. 

CLEOPATRA. Heis married? 

MeEssENGER. Take no offense that I would not offend you.’ { i.e., would (rather) not 
To punish me for what vou make me do offend (by replying) 
Seems much unequal. He’s married to Octavia. 

CLEOPATRA. O, that his fault should make a knave of thee, 

That art not what th’art sure of!!° Get thee hence. 

The merchandise which thou hast brought from Rome! 

Are all too dear for me. Lie they upon thy hand,° i.e., unsold 
And be undone by e’m! 


[The disheveled MESSENGER exits.] 


Cuarmian. Good your Highness, patience. 
CLEOPATRA. In praising Antony I have disprais’d Caesar. 
CHARMIAN. Many times, madam. 
CLEOPATRA. I am paid for’t now. Lead me from hence, 
I faint. O Iras, Charmian! ’Tis no matter. 
Go to the fellow, good Alexas. Bid him 
Report the feature of Octavia, her vears, 
Her inclination;° let him not leave out temperament 
The color of her hair. Bring me word quickly. 


[The Egyptian courtier ALExas exits.] 


Let him® forever go!—let him not!—Charmian, i.e., Antony 
Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 
The other way’s a Mars. 


[to Maro1an, the eunuch] Bid you Alexas 
Bring me word how tall she is. 


[Marpran the eunuch exits.] 


Pity me, Charmian, 
But do not speak to me. Lead me to my chamber. 


10 That art not what th’ art sure of: who are not that which you are so sure of 
(Antony’s knavery). 


11 The merchandise which thou hast brought from Rome: apparently a reference to 


a gift from Antony brought by the messenger to Cleopatra, a gift which—according to 
this speech—she refuses. Because this is the only allusion in the dialogue to such a gift, 
it has not been included in the stage directions in this scene. 
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[QuEEN CLEOPATRA exits, accompanied by the two ladies-in-waiting, CHARMIAN 


and Iras.| 


Bk 


[Flourish of trumpets off-stage. Pompey and Menas THE Pirate enter at one door, 
followed by Souvrers, including a DRUMMER and a TRUMPETER; at the other door, 
CAESAR, ANTONY, and Lepipus enter, followed by marching SoupiErs, including 
Enosarsus and Carsar’s two subordinates, AGrippa and MAECENAS. Pompey and 


the Triumvirate meet.| 


Pompry. Your hostages I have, so have you mine; 
And we shall talk before we fight. 

Carsar. Most meet? 
That first we come to words; and therefore have we 
Our written purposes before us sent; 
Which if thou hast consider’d, let us know 
If "twill tie up thy discontented sword 
And carry back to Sicily much tall° youth 
That else must perish here. 

Pompey. To you all three, 
The senators alone of this great world, 
Chief factors° for the gods: I do not know 
Wherefore my father should revengers want, 
Having a son and friends, since Julius Caesar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted, 
There saw you laboring for him. What was ’t 
That mov’d pale Cassius to conspire? and what 
Made the all-honor’d honest Roman, Brutus, 
With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 
To drench the Capitol, but that they would 
Have one man but a man? And that is it 
Hath made me rig my navy, at whose burden 
The anger’d ocean foams; with which I meant 
To scourge the ingratitude that despiteful Rome 
Cast on my noble father. 

Carsar. Take your time. 


Antony. Thou canst not fear° us, Pompey, with thy sails. 


We'll speak with thee at sea. At land thou knowest 
How much we do o’ercount® thee. 
Pompey. At land indeed 
Thou dost o’ercount me of my father’s house! 
But since the cuckoo builds not for himself, 
Remain in ’t as thou mayst.° 
Lepipus. Be pleas’d to tell us 
(For this is from the present) ° how you take 
The offers we have sent you. 
Caesar. There’s the point. 
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Antony. Which do not be entreated to, but weigh 


What it is worth embrac’d. if accepted 
Carsar. And what may follow, l 
To try a larger fortune.” i.e., war 


Pompey. You have made me offer 
Of Sicily, Sardinia; and I must 
Rid all the sea of pirates; then, to send 
Measures of wheat to Rome; this ’greed upon, 
To part with unhack’d edges and bear back 
Our targes° undinted. shields 
CAESAR, ANTONY, and Lepipus. That’s our offer. 
Pompey. Know then 
I came before you here a man prepar’d 
To take this offer; but Mark Antony 
Put me to some impatience. Though I lose 
The praise of it by telling, you must know, 
When Caesar and your brother were at blows, 
Your mother came to Sicily and did find 
Her welcome friendly. 
Antony. I have heard it, Pompey, 
And am well studied for° a liberal thanks, prepared with 
Which I do owe you. 
Pompey. Let me have your hand. 
I did not think, sir, to have met you here. 


[Antony and Pompey join in handclasp. The background remains the two groups 
of SOLDIERS, including MENAS THE PIRATE, ENOBARBUS, AGRIPPA dnd MAECENAS.| 


Antony. The beds i’ the East are soft; and thanks to you, 
That call’d me timelier than my purpose hither; 
For I have gain’d by ’t. 


[Pompey and Caesar join in handclasp.| 


Carsar. Since I saw you last 
There is a change upon you. 
Pomprty. Well, I know not 
What counts? harsh Fortune casts upon my face; (business) reckonings 
But in my bosom shall she never come 
To make my heart her vassal. 


[Pompey and Lepiwus join in handclasp.] 


Lermus. Well met here. 

Pompey. I hope so, Lepidus. Thus we are agreed. 
I crave our composition may be written, 
And seal’d between us. 
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Carsar. That’s the next to do. 
Pompry. We'll feast each other ere we part, and let’s 
Draw lots who shall begin. 
Antony. That will I, Pompey. 
Pompey. No, Antony, take the lot; 
But, first or last, your fine Egyptian cookery 
Shall have the fame. I have heard that Julius Caesar 
Grew fat with feasting there. 
Antony. You have heard much. 
Pompey. I have fair meanings, sir. 
Antony. And fair words to them. 
Pompey. Then so much have I heard; 
And I have heard Apollodorus carried— 
Enosarsus. No more of that! He did so. 
Pompry. What, I pray you? 
Enoparzus. A certain Queen to Caesar in a mattress. 
Pompey. I know thee now. How far’st thou, soldier? 
Enoparsus. Well. 
And well am like to do, for I perceive 
Four feasts are toward.° forthcoming 
Pompry. Let me shake thy hand. 
I never hated thee. I have seen thee fight 
When I have envied thy behavior. 


[Pompey and Enosarsus join in handclasp.| 


ENOBARBUS. Sir, 
I never lov’d you much; but I ha’ prais’d ye 
When you have well deserv’d ten times as much 
As I have said you did. 

Pompey. Enjoy thy plainness; 
It nothing ill becomes thee. 
Aboard my galley I invite you all. 
Will you lead, lords? 

ALL. Show us the way, sir. 

Pompey. Come. 


[Flourish of trumpets. Pompey, Antony, Cassar, and Lermus exit together, fol- 
lowed by the two groups of Soxpiers, except for ENoBARBUs and MENAS THE 
Pirate, who both remain on the platform separated from each other.| 


MENAs THE Pirate [to audience only]. Thy father, Pompey, 
would ne’er have made this treaty. 


[Menas and ENosarsus approach each other.] 
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You and I have known, sir. 

Enoparsus. At sea, I think. 

MENAS THE Pirate. We have, sir. 

Enoparsus. You have done well by water. 

MeEnas THE Pirate. And you by land. 

Enoparsus. I will praise any man that will praise me; 
though it cannot be denied what I have done by land. 

Menas THE Prrate. Nor what I have done by water. 

Enoparsus. Yes, something you can deny for your 
own safety. You have been a great thief by sea. 

MENAS THE PrraTe. And you by land. 

Enoparsus. There I deny my land service. But give 
me your hand, Menas. 


[ENosarsus and Menas THE Pirate join in handclasp.] 


If our eyes had authority,° here they might 
take two thieves kissing. 
Menas THE Pirate. All men’s faces are true,’ 
whatsome’er their hands are. 
Enoparsus. But there is never a fair woman has a true face. 
MENAS THE PrraTE. No slander. They steal hearts. 
Enoparsus. We came hither to fight with you. 
MENAS THE PrraTE. For my part, I am sorry it 
is turned to a drinking. Pompey doth this day 
laugh away his fortune. 
Enosarsus. If he do, sure he cannot weep ’t back again. 
MENAS THE Pirate. Y have said, sir. We look 
not for Mark Antony here. Pray you, is he 
married to Cleopatra? 
Enoparsus. Caesar’s sister is called Octavia. 
Menas THE Pirate. True, sir. She was the wife 
of Caius Marcellus. 
Enoparsus. But she is now the wife of Marcus Antonius. 
MENAS THE PIRATE. Pray ye, sir? 
ENoparsus. ‘Tis true. 
Menas THE Pirate. Then is Caesar and he forever knit together. 
Enoparsus. If I were bound to divine of this 
unity, I would not prophesy so. 


i.e., to arrest 


honest 


Mens THE Pirate. I think the policy° of that political expediency 


purpose made more in the marriage than the 
love of the parties. 

Enoparsvs. I think so too. But you shall 
find the band that seems to tie their 
friendship together will be the very stran- 
gler of their amity. Octavia is of a holy, 
cold, and still conversation.° 


behavior 
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Menas THE Pirate. Who would not have his wife so? 
Enosparsus. Not he that himself is not so; which 
is Mark Antony. He will to his Egyptian dish 
again. Then shall the sighs of Octavia blow the 
fire up in Caesar, and, as I said before, that 
which is the strength of their amity shall prove 
the immediate author of their variance. Antony 
will use his affection? where it is. He married passion; i.e., in Egypt 
but his occasion? here. expediency 
Menas THE Pirate. And thus it may be. Come, sir, will 
you aboard? I have a health for you. 
Enoparsus. I shall take it, sir. We have used our throats 
in Egypt. 
Menas THE Pirate. Come, let’s away. 


[ENoparsus and MENAS THE PIRATE exit together.] 


He oe ok ae ak 


[Music plays off-stage and continues in the background through much of the fol- 
lowing scene. Several household Servants enter carrying a table and a number of 
drinking mugs.| 


First Servant. Here they'll be, man. Some o’ their 
plants° are ill-rooted already; the least wind 1’ the secondary meaning: feet 
world will blow them down. 
Seconp Servant. Lepidus is high-colored. 
First Servant. They have made him drink alms-drink. 
Seconp Servant. As they pinch® one another quarrel with 
by the disposition, he cries out “No more,” 
reconciles them to his entreaty and himself to 
the drink. 
First Servant. But it raises the greater war between him and 
his discretion. 
SEcOND SERVANT. Why, this it is to have 
a name in great men’s fellowship. I had 
as lief have a reed that will do me no 
service as a partisan?” I could not heave. spear 
First SERVANT. To be called into a huge sphere and 
not to be seen to move in ’t are the holes where 
eyes should be, which pitifully disaster the cheeks. 


[Flourish of trumpets announces the entrance of Caesar, ANTONY, PoMPEY, and 

Lepipus. They are followed by Caxsar’s aides, AGRIPPA and MAECENAS, ENOBAR- 

Bus, MENAS THE Pirate, and others of rank. Some of them carry drinking mugs. 
Considerable drinking occurs sporadically during the following.| 


Antony [to Cazsar]. Thus do they, sir: they take? the flow o’ measure 
the Nile 
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By certain scales® i’ the pyramid. They know gradations 
By the height, the lowness, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foison® follow. The higher Nilus swells, abundance 


The more it promises. As it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters his grain, 
And shortly comes to harvest. 

Lepipus. Y’ have strange serpents there. 

Antony. Ay, Lepidus. 

Lermus. Your serpent of Egypt is bred now 
of your mud by the operation of your sun; so 
is your crocodile. 

Antony. ‘They are so. 

Pompey. Sit—and some wine! A health to Lepidus! 

Lepipus. I am not so well as I should be, but 


Vil ne’er out.’ i.e., pass out 
Enosarsus. Not till you have slept. I fear me you'll 
be in® till then. in drink, i.e., drunk 


Lepipus. Nay, certainly, I have heard the Ptolemies’ 
pyramises are very goodly things. Without contra- 
diction I have heard that. 

Menas THE Prrate [to Pompey]. Pompey, a word. 


[Pompey and Menas THE P1raTE move apart from the others.| 


Pompey. Say in mine ear, what is ’t? 

Menas THE Pirate. Forsake thy seat, I do beseech 
thee, Captain, 

And hear me speak a word. 

Pompey. Forbear me till anon.— 

[Pompey raises a toast with his drinking mug.] 

[to others separated from Pompry and Menas] 
—This wine for Lepidus! 


[Distanced from the others on stage Menas THE Pirate whispers inaudibly into 
Pompey’s ear throughout the following.] 


Leprpus. What manner o’ thing is your crocodile? 
Antony. It is shap’d, sir, like itself, and it is 
as broad as it hath breadth. It is just so high 


as it is, and moves with it° own organs. It its 
lives by that which nourisheth it, and the ele- 
ments?” once out of it, it transmigrates. life 


Lepipus. What color is it of? 

Antony. Of it own color too. 

Leripus. ’Tis a strange serpent. 

Antony. Tis so. And the tears of it are wet. 
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Caesar. Will this description satisfy him? 
Antony. With the health® that Pompey gives him; a drinking toast 
else he is a very epicure. 


[Distanced from Pompry and MENAs THE PIRATE, the others—including ANTONY, 
Caesar, and Lepinus—drink.| 


Pompey. Go hang, sir, hang! Tell me of that? Away! 
Do as I bid you. [calling] —-Where’s this cup I call’d for? 
Menas THE Pirate. If for the sake of merit thou wilt hear me, 
Rise from thy stool. 
Pompey. I think th’ art mad. The matter? 
MENAS THE PrraTE. I have ever held my cap off to° thy respected, served 
fortunes. 
Pompey. Thou hast serv’d me with much faith. 
What’s else to say? 
[to the others] Be jolly, lords. 
Antony. These quicksands, Lepidus, 
Keep off them, for you sink. 


[Lermus collapses to the floor of the platform. The attention of ANTONY, CAESAR, 
and their subordinates is given to Lermus, while Pompey and MENAS THE PIRATE 
remain distanced from the others.] 


Menas THE PrraTE. Wilt thou be lord of all the world? 
Pompry. What sayst thou? 
Menas THE PrraTE. Wilt thou be lord of the whole 
world? That’s twice. 
Pompey. How should that be? 
Menas THE PrraTE. But entertain°® it, favorably receive 
And though thou think me poor, I am the man 
Will give thee all the world. 
Pompey. Hast thou drunk well? 
Menas THE PrratE. No, Pompey, I have kept me from the cup. 
Thou art, if thou dar’st be, the earthly Jove. 
Whate’er the ocean pales,° or sky encloses 
inclips, ° embraces 
Is thine, if thou wilt ha ’t. 
Pompey. Show me which way. 
Menas THE PrraTE. These three world-sharers, these 
competitors, ° partners 
Are in thy vessel. Let me cut the cable; 
And when we are put off, fall to their throats. 
All there is thine. 
Pompey. Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 
And not have spoke on ’t! In me ’tis villainy; 
In thee, ’t had been good service. Thou must know, 
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’Tis not my profit that does lead mine honor; 
Mine honor, it. Repent that e’er thy tongue 
Hath so betray’d thine act. Being done unknown, 
I should have found it afterwards well done, 

But must condemn it now. Desist, and drink. 


[Pompry and Mrnas THE Pirate part, Menas momentarily remaining distanced 
from everyone on the platform and Pompey returning to the group centered 
around Lermus, who is still collapsed on the floor.| 


MENAS THE Pirate [to audience only]. For this, 
I'll never follow thy pall’d° fortunes more. dwindled 
Who seeks, and will not take when once ’tis offer’d, 
Shall never find it more. 
Pompry. This health to Lepidus! 
Antony [to a Servant]. Bear him ashore. 
I'll pledge it for him, Pompey. 


[A Servant picks up Lepipus. At the same time, ENoBARBUS joins MENAS THE 
Pirate, who is still separated from the others.) 


Enosarsus. Here’s to thee, Menas! 
Menas THE Pirate. Enobarbus, welcome! 
Pompey. Fill till the cup be hid. 
Enosarsus [pointing to the Servant carrying Lepiwus]. 
There’s a strong fellow, Menas. 

Menas THE Pirate. Why? 

Enosarsus. ’A bears the third part of the world, 
man; see’st not? 

Menas THE Pirate. The third part, then, is drunk. Would 
it were all, 


That it might go on wheels!° smoothly (proverbially, “world goes on wheels”) 


[The Servant carrying Lermus exits during this exchange.] 


Enoparsus. Drink thou. Increase the reels.° 


revels 
MENAS THE PIRATE. Come. 


[ENoparsus and Menas THE Prate rejoin the others.| 


Pompey. This is not yet an Alexandrian feast. 

Antony. It ripens towards it. Strike° the vessels, ho! tap 
Here’s to Caesar! 

Cagsar. I could well forbear ’t. 
It’s monstrous labor when I wash my brain 
And it grows fouler. 

Antony. Bea child o’ the time. 
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Carsar. Possess it; I’ll make answer.° i.e., drink up 
But I had rather fast from all four days 
Than drink so much in one. 

Enosarsus [to Antony]. Ha, my brave emperor! 
Shall we dance now the Egyptian bacchanals 
And celebrate our drink? 

Pompry. Let’s ha ’t, good soldier. 

Antony. Come, let’s all take hands 
Till that the conquering wine hath steep’d our sense 
In soft and delicate Lethe. 

Enoparsus. All take hands. 


Make battery° to our ears with the loud music, assault 
The while I'll place you; then the boy shall sing. 
The holding? every man shall beat as loud refrain 


As his strong sides can volley. 


[A song is played. Enoparsus couples up Antony, Carsar, and the others to 
dance a jig. They drunkenly dance during song.| 


[One of Servants sings.] Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne!° drooping eyes (of drunkenness) 
In thy vats our cares be drown’d, 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d. 


[All sing the refrain.) 
Cup us till the world go round, l 
Cup us till the world go round. 


[Both the music and the dance cease.] 


Caesar. What would you more? Pompey, good night. 


[Cazsar and Pompey join in handclasp.] 


[to Antony] Good brother, 

Let me request you off.° Our graver business to come away 
Frowns at this levity. Gentle lords, let’s part; 

You see we have burnt our cheeks. Strong Enobarb 

Is weaker than the wine, and mine own tongue 


Splits what it speaks. The wild disguise? hath almost (drunken) masque 
Antick’d® us all. What needs more words? Good night. made fools of 
Good Antony, your hand. 


[Caesar and Antony join in handclasp.] 


Pompey [to Caesar]. TI try you? on the shore. match you in drinking 
Antony [to Pompry]. And shall, sir. Give’s your hand. 
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[Antony helps Pompry climb over the platform railing and off the platform. 


Pompey [off the platform]. O Antony, 
You have my father’s house—but what? We are friends! 
Come, down into the boat. 

Enosarsus [to ANtony]. Take heed you fall not. 


[Antony climbs over the platform railing, joining PoMPEY. They exit together 

through the audience; Carsar exits through a stage door, followed by his sub- 

ordinates Acrippa and Mascenas. Only ENOBARBUS, MENAS THE PIRATE, and— 
in the background—the Servants remain on the platform.| 


Menas, FH not on shore. 
MeEnas THE Pirate. No, to my cabin. 
These drums! these trumpets, fiutes! what! 
Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewell 
To these great fellows. Sound and be hang’d, 
sound out! 


[Again a clamor of noises, including drums and trumpets from off-stage.] 


Enosarsus. Hoo! says ’a. There’s my cap [tossing it in air and catching it] 
Menas THE Prate. Hoo! Noble Captain, come. 


[ENosarsus and Menas THE PIRATE exit together at the other stage door, followed 
by all the Servanrs.| 


ae oe ee ae 


[A triumphant military procession enters—banners, an open coffin containing the 

corpse of a rival general (Pacorus) ANTony’s officer Venriprus, lesser OFFICERS, 

and common Soxprers. The procession marches around the stage, stopping so that 
Ventus and another Orricer have the prominent stage position.] 


Ventipius. Now, darting Parthia,° art Parthians famous as military bowmen 
thou stroke,° and now struck (in return) 
Pleas’d fortune does of Marcus Crassus’ death 
Make me revenger. Bear the King’s son’s body 
Before our army. Thy Pacorus, Orodes, 
Pays this for Marcus Crassus. 
OrnHer OrFicer. Noble Ventidius, 
Whilst yet with Parthian blood thy sword is warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow. Spur through Media, 
Mesopotamia, and the shelters whither 
The routed fly. So thy grand captain, Antony, 
Shall set thee on triumphant chariots and 
Put garlands on thy head. 
VENTIDIUS. O Silius, Silius, 


I have done enough. A lower? place, note well, subordinate 
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May make too great an act. For learn this, Silius: 
Better to leave undone than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame when him we serve ’s away. 
Caesar and Antony have ever won 

More in their officer than person. Sossius, 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 

For quick accumulation of renown, 

Which he achiev’d by the minute, lost his favor. 
Who does i’ the wars more than his captain can 
Becomes his captain’s captain; and ambition, 
The soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of loss 


Than gain which darkens him.° obscures the superior 
I could do more to do Antonius good, 
But ’twould offend him; and in his offense® my offending him 


Should my performance perish. 
OTHER OFFICER. Thou hast, Ventidius, that 

Without the which a soldier and his sword 

Grants°® scarce distinction. Thou wilt write to Antony? attains 
Ventus. Pll humbly signify what in his name, 

That magical word of war, we have effected; 

How with his banners and his well-paid ranks 

The ne’er-yet-beaten horse’ of Parthia cavalry 

We have jaded° out o’ the field. driven like nags (“jades”) 
OTHER OFFICER. Where is he now? 
Ventipius. He purposeth to Athens; whither, with what haste 

The weight? we must convey with ’s will permit, i.e., of baggage and so forth 

We shall appear before him. 

On, there! Pass along! 


[The entire military procession—banners, bier with a rival GENERAL, ANTONY’S 
officer VENTIDIUS, lesser Or FICERS, and common SoLpIERsS—starts to march around 
the stage again, and exits.| 


we ke Xe ke 


[Acrippa enters at one door while ENoBarBus enters the other. The two Roman 
SOLDIERS meet.] 


Acrippa. What, are the brothers parted?° departed 

Enoparsus. They have dispatch’d° with Pompey; concluded business 
he is gone; 

The other three are sealing.° Octavia weeps i.e., signing agreement 


To part from Rome, Caesar is sad, and Lepidus 

(Since Pompey’s feast, as Menas says) is troubled 

With the greensickness.° disease of lovesick girls 
Acrippa. "Tis a noble Lepidus. 
Enosarsus. A very fine one. O, how he loves Caesar! 
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Acrippa. Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark Antony! 
Enosarsus. Caesar? Why, he’s the Jupiter of men. 
Acrippa. What’s Antony? The god of Jupiter. 
Enoparsus. Spake you of Caesar? Hoo! the nonpareil! . . 
Acrrppa. O Antony! O thou Arabian bird!° i the (unique) Phoenix 
Enosarsgus. Would you praise Caesar, say “Caesar —go no 
further. 
Acrippa. Indeed he plied them both with excellent praises. 
Enoparsus. But he loves Caesar best. Yet he loves Antony! 
Hoo! hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, speak, cast,° write, sing, number—hoo!— calculate 
His love to Antony. But as for Caesar, 
Knee] down, kneel down, and wonder! 
Acrippa. Both he loves. 
Enosarsus. Thev are his shards,° and he their beetle. wings 


[Flourish of trumpets off-stage.] 


So: 
This is to horse. Adieu, noble Agrippa. 
AGRIPPA. Good fortune, worthy soldier, and farewell! 


[Antony and Cagsar enter together with Octavia between them and followed 
by Lepiwus. ATTENDANTS and Sotprers of ANTONY and Cassar enter, each group 
remaining separated. ENOBARBUS joins ANTONY’S soldiers; AGRIPPA joins CAESAR’S.] 


Antony. No further, sir. 
Cagsar. You take from me a great part of myself; 
Use me well in ’t. Sister, prove such a wife 
As my thoughts make thee, and as my farthest bond 
Shall pass on thy approof.12 Most noble Antony, 
Let not the piece? of virtue which is set masterpiece 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 
The fortress of it; for better might we 
Have lov’d without this mean, if on both parts 
This be not cherish’d. 
ANTONY. Make me not offended 
In° your distrust. with 
Caesar. I have said. 
Antony. You shall not find, 
Though you be therein curious,° the least cause 
For what you seem to fear. So, the gods keep you 
And make the hearts of Romans serve your ends! 
We will here part. 


Caesar. Farewell, my dearest sister, fare thee well. 


minutely inquiring 


12 Approof: proven possession of a quality. 
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The elements be kind to thee and make 
Thy spirits all of comfort! Fare thee well. 
Octavia. My noble brother! 


[Ocravia is crying.] 


Antony. The April’s in her eyes. It is love’s spring, 
And these the showers to bring it on. 
[to Ocravia] Be cheerful. 

Ocravia. Sir, look well to my husband’s house; and— 


CAESAR. What, 
Octavia? 
OCTAVIA. PI tell you in your ear. 


Antony. Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue—the swan’s-down feather 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 

And neither way inclines. 


[Separated from the tableau of Caesar and Octavia’s whispering, and from Anr- 
tony and Lepwus, Enozarsus and Acrippa rejoin and speak “aside.” | 


Enosparsus. Will Caesar weep? 
Acrippa. He has a cloud in’s face. 
Enoparsus. He were the worse for that, were 
he a horse;° dark-faced (“cloud”) horse thought ill-tempered 
So is he, being a man. 
Acrippa. Why, Enobarbus, 
When Antony found Julius Caesar dead, 
He cried almost to roaring; and he wept 
When at Philippi he found Brutus slain. 
Enoparsus. That year indeed he was troubled with 
a rheum.° cold with running eyes 
What willingly he did confound,° he wail’d, destroy 
Believe ’t till I wept too. 
Caesar [after whispering with Octavia]. No, sweet Octavia, 
You shall hear from me still.° The time shall not continually 
Outgo° my thinking on vou. leave behind (as in a race) 
Antony. Come, sir, come. 
PII wrestle with you in my strength of love. 
Look, here I have you. 


[Antony embraces CaEsAR.| 


Thus I let you go, 
And give you to the gods. 
Caesar [to Ocravia]. Adieu, be happy! 
Lepipus [to Octavia]. Let all the number of the stars give light 
To thy fair way! 
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[Carsar kisses OcTAviA.] 


Carsar. Farewell, farewell! 
Antony [to CaEsar]. Farewell! 


[Flourish of trumpets. Carsar and Lxrivus, followed by their AtTENDANTS and 
SoLDIERS, including Acrippa, exit at one door; ANtony with Octavia, followed 
by his ATTENDANTS and So.prErs, including ENOBARBUS, exit at the other door.| 


EK IKK k 


[QUEEN CLEOPATRA enters, accompanied by her two ladies-in-waiting, CHARMIAN 
l and Iras, with the Egyptian courtier ALexas following.] 


CLeoraTRA. Where is the fellow? 
ALExas. Half afeared to come. 
CLEOPATRA. Go to, go to! 


[The same MEssENCER who earlier appeared before QUEEN CLEOPATRA, still di- 
shevelled, enters hesitantly.| 


Come hither, sir. 
Axexas. Good Majesty, 
Herod of Jewry dare not look upon you 
But when you are well pleas’d. 
CLEOPATRA [indicating ALExas|. That Herod’s head 
Pll have! 
—But how, when Antony is gone 
Through whom I might command it? 
[to MessenGer] Come thou near. 
MEssENGER. Most gracious Majesty! 
CLEOPATRA. Didst thou behold Octavia? 
MESSENGER. Ay, dread Queen. 
CLEOPATRA. Where? 
MEssENGER. Madam, in Rome. 
I look’d her in the face, and saw her led 
Between her brother and Mark Antony. 
CLEOPATRA. Is she as tall as me? 
MEssENcER. She is not, madam. 
Creopatra. Didst hear her speak? Is she shrill-tongu’d or 
low? 
Messencer. Madam, I heard her speak. She is low-voic’d. 
CLEOPATRA. That’s not so good! He cannot like her long. 
Cuarmian. Like her? O Isis! ’tis impossible. 
CLEOPATRA. I think so, Charmian. Dull of tongue, and dwarfish! 
What majesty is in her gait? Remember, 
If e'er thou look’st on majesty. 
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MESSENGER. She creeps: 
Her motion and her station® are as one. manner of standing 
She shows° a body, rather than a life, appears to be 
A statue, than a breather. 

CLEOPATRA. [s this certain? 

MESSENGER. Or I have no observance. 

CuHarMIAN. Three in Egypt 
Cannot make better note. 

CLeopaTRA. He’s very knowing; 
I do perceive ’t. There’s nothing in her yet. 
The fellow has good judgment. 

CHaRMIAN. Excellent. 

CLEOPATRA. Guess at her years, I prithee. 

MESSENGER. Madam, she was a widow— 

CLEOPATRA. Widow? Charmian, hark! 

Messencer. And I do think she’s thirty. 

CrLEopatra. Bear’st thou her face in mind? Is ’t long or round? 

MEssEncER. Round even to faultiness. 

CLEOPATRA; For the most part, too, they are foolish that are so. 
Her hair, what color? 

MEssENGER. Brown, madam; and her forehead 


As low as she would wish it.° (neither brown hair nor low forehead 
l associated with beauty) 


[QuEEN CLEOPATRA gives the MEssENGER a reward.] 


CLEOPATRA. ‘There’s gold for thee. 
Thou must not take my former sharpness ill. 
I will employ thee back again; I find thee 
Most fit for business. Go, make thee ready; 
Our letters are prepar’d. 


[The MEssENGER exits.| 


CHARMIAN. A proper® man. excellent 
Creopatra. Indeed he is so. I repent me much 
That so I harried him. Why, methinks, by° him, according to 
This creature’s no such thing.° nothing very much 


CuarMiAN. Nothing, madam. 

Cieopatra. ‘The man hath seen some majesty, and should know. 

CuarMiaN. Hath he seen majesty? Isis else defend,” forbid 
And serving you so long! 

CLEOPATRA. I have one thing more to ask him yet, good Charmian. 
But ’tis no matter. Thou shalt bring him to me 
Where I will write. All may be well enough. 

CHARMIAN. I warrant you, madam. 
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[QuEEN CLEOPATRA exits, followed by the ladies-in-waiting CuarMiaN and Iras, 


and by the Egyptian courtier ALEXAS.] 


eK a aK 


[Anrony and Octavia enter together.| 


Antony. Nay, nay, Octavia; not only that— 
That were excusable, that and thousands more 
Of semblable° import—but he hath wag’d 
New wars ’gainst Pompey; made his will, and read it 
To public ear; 
Spoke scantly of me: when perforce? he could not 
But pay me terms of honor, cold and sickly 
He vented them, most narrow measure? lent me; 
When the best hint was given him, he not took ’t, 
Or did it from his teeth.° 

Ocravia. O, my good lord, 
Believe not all; or if you must believe, 
Stomach’ not all. A more unhappy lady, 
If this division chance, ne’er stood between, 
Praying for both parts. 
The good gods will mock me presently 
When I shall pray “O, bless my lord and husband!” 
Undo that prayer by crying out as loud 
“O, bless my brother!” Husband win, win brother, 
Prays, and destroys the prayer; no midway 
"Twixt these extremes at all. 

Antony. Gentle Octavia, 
Let your best love draw to that point which seeks 
Best to preserve it. If I lose mine honor, 
I lose myself. Better I were not yours 
Than yours so branchless.° But, as you requested, 
Yourself shall go between ’s. The meantime, lady, 
TIl raise the preparation of a war 


similar 


necessarily 
little credit 


i.e., grudgingly 


resent 


pruned (of honor) 


Shall stain? your brother. Make your soonest haste; overshadow 
So vour desires are yours. 
Ocravia. Thanks to my lord. 
The Jove of power make me most weak, most weak, 
Your reconciler! Wars ’twixt you twain would be 
As if the world should cleave, and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift. 
Antony. When it appears to you where 
this° begins, i.e., split between Caesar and Antony 


Turn your displeasure that way, for our faults 
Can never be so equal that your love 
Can equally move with them. Provide your going; 
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Choose your own company, and command what cost 
Your heart has mind to. 1735 


[ANTONY and Octavia exit together.] 
Sek ak ake ake 


[ENOBARBUS enters from one door; Eros, another of ANTONY’s soldiers, enters 
from the other door. They meet.| 


ENosparsus. How now, friend Eros? 

Eros. There’s strange news come, sir. 

ENospaRBus. What, man? 

Eros. Caesar and Lepidus have made wars upon Pompey. 


Enoparsus. ‘This is old. What is the success? ° outcome 1740 
Eros. Caesar, having made use of him in the wars 
’gainst Pompey, presently denied him rivality,” equality as partners 


would not let him partake in the glory of the 

action; and not resting here, accuses him of letters 

he had formerly wrote to Pompey; upon his own Caesar l 1745 

appeal,” seizes him. So the poor third is up° till aie MN 

death enlarge his confine. pee 
Enoparsus. Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps,° no more; jaws 

And throw between them all the food thou hast, 

They'll grind the one the other. Where’s Antony? 1750 
Eros. Hes walking in the garden thus [kicking straw on stage floor] 

and spurns 

The rush that lies before him; cries “Fool Lepidus!” 

And threats the throat of that his officer® that officer of his 

That murd’red Pompey. 1755 
ENOBARBUS. Our great navy’s rigg’d. 
Eros. For Italy and Caesar. More, Domitius:° Enobarbus’ first name 

My lord desires you presently. My news 

I might have told hereafter. 
Enoparsus. Twill be naught; 1760 

But let it be. Bring me to Antony. 
Eros. Come, sir. 


[ENoparBus and Eros exit together.] 
we i k 


[Caesar enters, accompanied by two of his subordinates, AGrippA and MAECENAS.] 


Carsar. Contemning® Rome, he has done all this and more scorning 
In Alexandria. Here’s the manner of ’t: 
I’ the market place, on a tribunal’ silver’d, raised platform 


Cleopatra and himself in chairs of gold 1765 
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Were publicly enthroned. At the feet sat 
Caesarion, whom they call my father’s son, 
And all the unlawful issue that their lust 
1770 Since then hath made between them. Unto her 
He gave the stablishment of Egypt; made her 
Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 
Absolute queen. 
Maecenas. This in the public eve? 
1775 Caesar. I’ the common show place, where they exercise.’ drill 
His sons he there proclaim’d the kings of kings: 
Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia 
He gave to Alexander; to Ptolemy he assign’d 
Syria, Cilicia, and Phoenicia. She 
1780 In the habiliments” of the goddess Isis vestments 
That day appear’d; and oft before gave audience, 
As ’tis reported, so. 
Maercenas. Let Rome be thus inform’d. 
Acrippa. Who, queasy with his insolence already, 
1785 Will their good thoughts call from him. 
Cazsar. The people know it, and have now receiv’d 
His accusations. 
Acrippa. Who does he accuse? 
Carsar. Caesar; and that, having in Sicily 
1790 Sextus Pompeius spoil’d,° we had not rated° him despoiled, looted/assigned 
His part o’ the isle. Then does he say he lent me 
Some shipping unrestor’d. Lastly, he frets 
That Lepidus of the triumvirate 
Should be depos’d; and, being, that we detain 
1795 All his revenue. 
AGRIPPA. Sir, this should be answer’d. 
Carsar. Tis done already, and the messenger gone. 
I have told him Lepidus was grown too cruel, 
That he his high authority abus’d 
1800 And did deserve his change. For what I have conquer’d, 
I grant him part; but then in his Armenia, 
And other of his conquer’d kingdoms, I 
Demand the like. 
Mazcenas. He'll never yield to that. 
1805 Caesar. Nor must not then be vielded to in this. 


[Ocravia, accompanied by several ATTENDANTS, enters to Caesar who is still with 
his two Armes, Acrippa and MaEcENas.| 


Ocravia. Hail, Caesar, and my lord! hail, most dear Caesar! 
Caesar. That ever I should call thee castaway! 
Ocravia. You have not call’d me so, nor have you cause. 
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Carsar. Why have you stol’n upon us thus? You come not 


Like Caesar’s sister: the wife of Antony 

Should have an army for an usher, and 

The neighs of horse to tell of her approach 

Long ere she did appear. The trees by the way 
Should have borne men, and expectation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not. Nay, the dust 
Should have ascended to the roof of heaven, 
Rais’d by your populous troops. But you are come 
A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented° 
The ostentation of our love, which, left unshown, 
Is often left unlov’d.° We should have met you 
By sea and land, supplying every stage 

With an augmented greeting. 

Octavia. Good my lord, 

To come thus was I not constrain’d, but did it 
On my free will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepar’d for war, acquainted 
My grieved ear withal; whereon I begg’d 

His pardon for return. 

Caesar. Which soon he granted, 

Being an abstract? ’tween his lust and him. 

Octavia. Do not say so, my lord. 

Cagsar. Ihave eyes upon him, 

And his affairs come to me on the wind. 
Where is he now? 

Octavia. My lord, in Athens. 

Caesar. No, my most wronged sister. Cleopatra 
Hath nodded him to her. He hath given his empire 
Up to a whore, who now are levying 
The kings o’ the earth for war. He hath assembled 
Bocchus, the king of Libya; Archelaus, 

Of Cappadocia; Philadelphos, king 

Of Paphlogonia; the Thracian king, Adallas; 
King Mauchus of Arabia; King of Pont; 
Herod of Jewry; Mithridates, king 

Of Comagene; Polemon and Amyntas, 

The kings of Mede and Lycaonia, with a 
More larger list of scepters. 

Octavia. Ay me most wretched, 

That have my heart parted betwixt two friends 
That do afflict each other! 

Caesar. Welcome hither. 

Your letters did withhold our breaking forth, 
Till we percciv’d both how vou were wrong led 
And we in negligent danger.° Cheer your heart! 
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Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
O’er your content these strong necessities; 
But let determin’d things to destiny 
Hold unbewail’d their way. Welcome to Rome, 
Nothing more dear to me! You are abus’d 
Beyond the mark° of thought; and the high gods, range (of an arrow) 
To do you justice, make them ministers 
Of us and those that love you. Best of comfort, 
And ever welcome to us! 

AGRIPPA. Welcome, lady. 

Maecenas. Welcome, dear madam. 
Each heart in Rome does love and pity you. 


Only the adulterous Antony, most large” unbounded 
In his abominations, turns you off 
And gives his potent regiment’ to a trull? rule/whore 


That noises it against us. 
Octavia. _ Is it so, sir? 
Carsar. Most certain. Sister, welcome. Pray you 
Be ever known to’ patience. My dear’st sister! acquainted with 


[Octavia and Cagsar exit together, followed by Caxsar’s subordinates, AGRIPPA 
and Marcenas, and by Ocravia’s ATTENDANTS.| 


der eke ok 


[QUEEN CLEOPATRA and ENoBARBUS enter together.| 


CLEOPATRA. I will be even with thee, doubt it not. 
Enoparsus. But why, why, why? 


CLEOPATRA. Thou hast forspoke° my being in these wars, spoken against 
And sayst it is not fit. 
ENnoparsus. Well, is it, is it? 
CLEOPATRA. It’s not denounced’ against us: why should expressly prohibited 
not we 


Be there in person? 

ENosarsus [to audience only]. Well, I could reply: 
If we should serve with horse and mares together, 
The horse were merely lost;° the mares would bear useless 
A soldier and his horse. 

CLEOPATRA. What is ’t you say? 

Enoparsus. Your presence needs must puzzle Antony; 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, from’s time, 
What should not then be spar’d. He is already 
Traduc’d for levity, and ’tis said in Rome 
Lee Photinus, an eunuch, and your maids 

apa ge ttiis War. 
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That speak against us! A charge? we bear i’ the war responsibility 
And, as the president of my kingdom, will 

Appear there for a man. Speak not against it. 

I will not stay behind! 


[Anrony, in military attire, and his LIEUTENANT-GENERAL enter together, ap- 
proaching QuEEN CLEOPATRA and ENOBARBUS.| 


ENOBARBUS. Nay, I have done. 
Here comes the Emperor. 
ANTONY [to L1EUTENANT-GENERAL]. Is it not strange, Canidius, 
That from Tarentum and Brundusium 
He could so quickly cut the Ionian sea 
And take in° Toryne? occupy 
You have heard on ’t, sweet? 
CLEOPATRA. Celerity is never more admired 
Than by the negligent. 
Antony. A good rebuke, 
Which might have well becom’d the best of men 
To taunt at slackness. Canidius, we 
Will fight with him by sea. 
CLEOPATRA. By sea? What else? 
LreuTENANT-GENERAL. Why will my lord do so? 
Antony. For that he dares us to ’t. 
Enoparsus. So hath my lord dar’d him to single fight. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharsalia, 
Where Caesar fought with Pompey. But these offers, 
Which serve not for his vantage, he shakes off, 
And so should you. 
ENoparBus. Your ships are not well mann’d; 
Your mariners are muleteers, reapers, people 


Engross’d° by swift impress.° In Caesar’s flcet gathered/compulsory draft 
Are those that often have ’gainst Pompey fought; 

Their ships are yare;° yours, heavy. No disgrace maneuverable 
Shall fall you for refusing him at sea, 

Being prepar’d for land. 


Antony. By sea, by sea! 
Enoparsus. Most worthy sir, you therein throw away 
The absolute® soldiership you have by land; perfect 
Distract® your army, which doth most consist confuse 
Of war-mark’d footmen; leave unexecuted 
Your own renowned knowledge; quite forgo 
The way which promises assurance; and 
Give up yourself merely to chance and hazard 
From firm security. 
Antony. PI fight at sea. 
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CLEOPATRA. Ihave sixty sails, Caesar none better. 
Antony. Our overplus of shipping will we burn, 
And with the rest full-mann’d, from the head of Actium 
Beat the approaching Caesar. But if we fail, 
We then can do ’t at land. 


[A MEssENcER enters to ANTONY. | 


Thy business? 
MEssENGER. The news is true, my lord. He is descried;° 
Caesar has taken Toryne. 


[The MESSENGER exits.] 


Antony. Can he be there in person? "Tis impossible 
Strange that his power® should be! Canidius, 
Our nineteen legions thou shalt hold by land 
And our twelve thousand horse. We’ll to our ship. 
Away, my Thetis!° 


seen 


army 


sea-goddess 


[Antony and Quren Creopatra begin to leave, but they are stopped by the 
entrance of a common Soxpirr, visibly scarred from previous battles.] 


How now, worthy soldier? 
SCARRED SOLDIER. O noble Emperor, do not fight by sea! 
Trust not to rotten planks. Do you misdoubt 
This sword and these my wounds? Let the Egyptians 
And the Phoenicians go a-ducking. We 
Have us’d to conquer standing on the earth 
And fighting foot to foot. 
Antony. Well, well. Away! 


[Antony and QurEN CLEOPATRA exit together followed by ENoBaRBus. ANTONY’S 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL and the ScarRED SOLDIER remain on the platform.] 


SCARRED SOLDIER. By Hercules, I think I am i’ the right. 


LizuTENANT-GENERAL. Soldier, thou art; but his whole action grows 


Not in the power on ’t. So our leader’s led, 
And we are women’s men. 

ScarreD Soipier. You keep by land 
The legions and the horse whole, do you not? 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. Marcus Octavius, Marcus Justeius, 


Publicola, and Caelius are for sea; 
But we keep whole by land. This speed of Caesar’s 
Carries° beyond belief. 

SCARRED SOLDIER. While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in such distractions as 
Beguil’d all spies.’ 


i.e., like an arrow 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. Who's his lieutenant, hear you? 
SCARRED SOLDIER. They say, one Taurus. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. Well I know the man. 


[A MEssENGER enters to ANTONY’S LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. | 


MeEssenceR. The Emperor calls Canidius. 
LizuTENANT-GENERAL. With news the time’s in labor, and throws forth, 
Each minute, some. 


[Antony’s LIEUTENANT-GENERAL exits, followed by the ScarreD SoLDIeER and the 
MESSENGER. | 


ste oe afc oke ae 


[Caesar enters at the forefront of his marching army.] 


Carsar. Taurus! 

Cagsar’s LizuTENANT-GENERAL. My lord? 

Carsar. Strike not by land; keep whole: provoke not battle 
Till we have done at sea. Do not exceed 
The prescript® of this scroll. Our fortune lies instructions 
Upon this jump.° hazardous venture 


[Led by Caxsar, his army marches across the platform and exits at the other door. 
Antony and ENoparsus enter together above (stage balcony).] 


AnTony. Set we our squadrons on yond side o’ the hill 
In eye of Caesar’s battle;° from which place troops 
We may the number of the ships behold, 

And so proceed accordingly. 


[ANTONY exits. ENoparsus, as a lookout, remains above. 
AnTony’s land army, led by color-guard and his LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, marches 
across the stage from right to left; simultaneously, Cazsar’s land army, led by 
color-guard and his LreurENANT-GENERAL, marches across the platform in the 
opposite direction. 
After their exits, there comes from off-stage noise of a sea fight—drums, trumpets, 
cannon, shouts of sailors, and so forth. This off-stage noise, with less volume, 
continues during the following.| 


Enosarsus [still above]. Naught, naught, all naught!° ruined (“come to naught’) 
I can behold no longer. 
The Antoniad, the Egyptian admiral,° flagship 
With all their sixty, fly and turn the rudder. 
To see ’t mine eves are blasted. 
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[Enoparsus exits from above and in a few moments re-enters on the platform. 
The ScarrED SOLDIER of ANToNy’s army enters, briefly distanced from ENosar- 


BUS. | 


SCARRED SOLDIER. Gods and goddesses, 
All the whole synod® of them! 

Enoparsus. What’s thy passion? 

SCARRED SOLDIER. The greater cantle° of the world is lost 
With verv ignorance. We have kissed away 
Kingdoms and provinces. 

Enosarsus. How appears the fight? 

SCARRED SOLDIER. On our side like the token’d pestilence 
Where death is sure. Yon ribaldered° nag of Egypt 
(Whom leprosy o’ertake!) i’ the midst o’ the fight, 
When vantage like a pair of twins appear’d, 

Both as the same, or rather ours the elder— 
The breeze upon her, like a cow in June— 
Hoists sails, and flies. 

Enoparsus. That I beheld. 

Mine eyes did sicken at the sight and could not 
Endure a further view. 

SCARRED SOLDIER. She once being loff’d,° 

The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 
Claps on his sea-wing, and (like a doting mallard) 
Leaving the fight in heighth, flies after her. 
I never saw an action of such shame. 
Experience, manhood, honor, ne’er before 
Did violate so itself. 
Enosarsus. Alack, alack! 


assembly 


part 


rotted by ribaldry 


disengaged from battle 


[Even the dim noises of the off-stage sea fight now cease. The LIEUTENANT- 
GENERAL of Anrony’s land army enters to ENoparsus and the ScarRED SOLDIER.] 


LiEUTENANT-GENERAL. Our fortune on the sea is out of breath 


And sinks most lamentably. Had our general 
Been what he knew himself, it had gone well. 
O, he has given example for our flight 

Most grossly by his own! 


Enoparsus. Ay, are you thereabouts? Why then, good night 


Indeed. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. Toward Peloponnesus are they fled. 


SCARRED SOLDIER. Tis easy to ’t; and there I will attend 
What further comes. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. To Caesar will I render 
My legions and my horse. Six kings already 
Show me the way of yielding. 
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[The LrzuTENANT-GENERAL exits. ENoparsus and the ScarrED SOLDIER remain.| 


ENnoparsBus. I'll yet follow 
The wounded chance of Antony, though my reason 
Sits in the wind against me. 


[EnoBarBus, followed by the scarreD SOLDIER, exits from opposite door to that 
used by ANTONY’s LIEUTENANT-GENERAL. | 


a ak ek 


[ANnTony, still in military attire, enters with several of his ATTENDANTS. | 


Antony. Hark! the land bids me tread no more upon ’t: 
It is ashamed to bear me! Friends, come hither. 
I am so lated” in the world that I belated (as traveler after dark) 
Have lost my way forever. I have a ship 
Laden with gold. Take that; divide it. Fly, 
And make your peace with Caesar. 
ATTENDANTS. Fly? Not we! 
Antony. I have fled myself, and have instructed cowards 
To run and show their shoulders. Friends, be gone. 
I have myself resolv’d upon a course 
Which has no need of you. Be gone. 
My treasure’s in the harbor. Take it! O, 
I follow’d that° I blush to look upon. that which, i.e., Cleopatra 
My very hairs do mutiny; for the white 
Reprove the brown for rashness, and they them 
For fear and doting. Friends, be gone. You shall 
Have letters from me to some friends that will 


Sweep your way° for you. Pray you, look not sad i.e., with Caesar 
Nor make replies of loathness;° take the hint reluctance 
Which my despair proclaims. Let that be left 

Which leaves itself.° To the seaside straightwav! i.e., Antony himself 
I will possess vou of that ship and treasure. 

Leave me, I pray,” a little; pray vou now! entreat 


Nay, do so; for indeed I have lost command; 
Therefore I pray you: I'll see you by and by. 


[Anrony sits down on the floor of the stage and his ATTENDANTS exit, leaving him 
alone. 
The soldier Eros and Ciropatra’s two ladies-in-waiting, CHARMIAN and IRAs, 
enter, followed by QUEEN CLEOPATRA; the group remains distanced from ANTONY, 
who is still seated.| 


Eros. Nay, gentle madam, to him! comfort him! 
Iras. Do, most dear Queen. 
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Cuarmian. Do! Why, what else? 
CLEOPATRA. Let me sit down. O Juno! 
Antony [to himself]. No, no, no, no, no! 


[The soldier Eros moves to ANTONY, who is seated.| 


Eros. See you here, sir? 
Antony [to himself]. O fie, fie, fie! 
CHARMIAN. Madam! 
Iras. Madam, O good Empress! 
Eros. Sir, sir! ; 
Antony [to himself]. Yes, my lord, yes! He at Philippi kept 
His sword e’en like a dancer,” while I struck worn ornamentally (as at dance) 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius; and ’twas I 
That the mad Brutus ended. He alone 
Dealt on lieutenantry° and no practice had used subordinates 
In the brave squares? of war. Yet now—no matter. squadrons 
CLEOPATRA. Ah, stand by! 
Eros. The Queen, my lord, the Queen! 
Iras. Go to him, madam, speak to him. 
He is unqualitied® with very shame. deprived of his normal qualities 
CLEOPATRA. Well then, sustain me. O! 


[QuEEN CLEOPATRA moves toward Antony, who is still seated.] 


Eros. Most noble sir, arise. The Queen approaches. 
Her head’s declin’d, and death will seize her, but 
Your comfort makes the rescue. 

Antony. I have offended reputation— 

A most unnoble swerving. 

Eros. Sir, the Queen. 


[Anrony stands; Queen Cieopatra, followed by her two Lapres-IN-WAITING, 
joins ANrony and the soldier Eros.] 


Antony. O, wither hast thou led me, Egypt? See 
How I convey my shame out of thine eyes° 


sight 

By looking back° what I have left behind (back) at 

Stroy’d° in dishonor. destroyed 
Creopatra. O my lord, my lord, 

Forgive my fearful? sails! I little thought cowardly 


You would have follow’d. 

Antony. Egypt, thou knewst too well 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by the strings, 
And thou shouldst tow me after. O’er my spirit 
Thy full supremacy thou knew’st, and that 
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Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 2095 
Command me. 
CLEOPATRA. O, my pardon! 
Antony. Now I must 
To the young man send humble treaties, dodge 
And palter® in the shifts° of lowness; who haggle/tricks, devices 2100 
With half the bulk o’ the world play’d as I pleas’d, 
Making and marring fortunes. You did know 
How much you were my conqueror, and that 
My sword, made weak by my affection, would 
Obey it on all cause. 2105 
CLEOPATRA. Pardon, pardon! 
Antony. Fall not a tear, I say. One of them rates° equals, is worth 
All that is won and lost. Give me a kiss. 
Even this repays me. We sent our schoolmaster. 
Is ’a come back? Love, I am full of lead. 2110 
Some wine, within there, and our viands! 
Fortune knows 
We scorn her most when most she offers blows. 


[Antony and QuEEN CLEOPATRA exit together, followed by the soldier Eros and 
the two Lapres-In-Wattinc.] 


He aK OK oe ke 


[Caesar enters with a number of his officers (including AGRIPPA) and SoLDIERS— 
all in battle dress.] 


Cazsar. Let him appear that’s come from Antony. 


[A Sorner exits.] 


Know you him? 2115 
An OFFICER. Caesar, ’tis his schoolmaster.° i.e., tutor to his children 
An argument that he is pluck’d, when hither 
He sends so poor a pinion of his wing, 
Which had superfluous kings for messengers 
Not many moons gone by. 2120 


~ [Led by a Sotprer, a ScHootMaster enters to CaEsar and the others.] 


CAESAR. Approach and speak. 
SCHOOLMASTER. Such as I am, I come from Antony. 

I was of late as petty to his ends 

As is the morn-dew on the myrtle leaf 

To his grand sea. 2125 
Carsar. Be’t so. Declare thine office.° mission 
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SCHOOLMASTER. Lord of his fortunes he salutes thee, and 
Requires? to live in Egypt; which not granted, requests 
He lessons? his requests and to thee sues disciplines 
To let him breathe between the heavens and earth, 
A private man in Athens. This for him. 
Next, Cleopatra does confess thy greatness, 
Submits her to thy might, and of thee craves 
The circle? of the Ptolemies for her heirs, crown 
Now hazarded to® thy grace. dependent upon 
Carsar. For Antony, 
I have no ears to his request. The Queen 
Of audience nor desire shall fail, so° she provided 
From Egypt drive her all-disgraced friend 
Or take his life there. This if she perform, 
She shall not sue unheard. So to them both. 
SCHOOLMASTER. Fortune pursue thee! 
Carsar. Bring him through the bands.° troops 


[Led by a Soprer, the ScHOOLMasTER exits.] 


[to one of the OrricErs| To try thy eloquence 
now ’tis time. Dispatch. 
From Antony win Cleopatra. Promise, 
And in our name, what she requires; add more, 
From thine invention, offers. Women are not 
In their best fortunes strong, but want will perjure 
The ne’er-touch’d Vestal. Try thy cunning, Thidias. 
Make thine own edict® for thy pains, which we name your own reward 
Will answer as a law. 
Carsar’s MEssENGER. Caesar, I go. 
Carsar. Observe how Antony becomes his flaw,° bears himself as disgraced man 
And what thou thinkst his very action speaks 
In every power that moves. 
CAESAR’s MEssENGER. Caesar, I shall. 


[This military messenger, Tupas, exits at one door. Caesar, followed by all the 
other OFFICERS and SoLDIERS, exits at the other.| 


HK KK K 


[OurEN Cleopatra and Enosarsus enter together, followed by her two ladies-in- 
waiting, CHARMIAN and JrRas.| 


CLEOPATRA. What shall we do, Enobarbus? 

Enosarsus. Think, and die. 

CLEOPATRA. Is Antony or we in fault for this? 

Enoparsus. Antony only, that would make his will desire, passions 
Lord of his reason. What though you fled 
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From that great face of war whose several ranges° lines (of ships) 
Frighted each other? Why should he follow? 
The itch of his affection should not then 2165 
Have nick’d his captainship, at such a point, 
When half to half the world oppos’d, he being 
The meered question.° "T'was a shame no less sole cause 
Than was his loss, to course? your flying flags chase 
And leave his navy gazing. 

CLEOPATRA. Prithee peace! 


2170 


[Anrony and the ScHOOLMASTER enter together, separated from ENOBARBUS, 
Quren CLEOPATRA, and the LaprEs-In-Warrinc.] 


Antony. Is that his answer? 
SCHOOLMASTER. Ay, my lord. 
Antony. The Queen shall then have courtesy, so she 
Will yield us up. 2175 
SCHOOLMASTER. He says so. 
Antony. Let her know ’t. 
To the boy Caesar send this grizzled head, 
And he will fill thy wishes to the brim 
With principalities. 2180 
CLEOPATRA. That head, my lord? 
Antony. To him again! Tell him he wears the rose 
Of youth upon him; from which the world 
should note 
Something particular.” His coin, ships, legions outstanding 2185 
May be a coward’s, whose ministers would prevail 
Under the service of a child as soon 
Asi’ the command of Caesar. I dare him therefore 
To lay his gay comparisons° apart more showy trappings 
And answer me declin’d—sword against sword, 2190 
Ourselves alone. I’ll write it. Follow me. 


[Antony and the SCHOOLMASTER exit together, leaving ENOBARBUS, QUEEN CLEO- 
PATRA, and her two Lapies-In-Waitinc on the stage. ENOBARBUS moves away from 
the others toward the front of the platform.| 


Enoparsvs [to audience only]. Yes, like enough 


high-battled° Caesar will possessing great armies 
Unstate®° his happiness and be stag’d abdicate 

to the show° i.e., as public entertainer 2195 
Against a sworder! I see men’s judgments are 
A parcel? of their fortunes, and things outward part 


Do draw the inward quality after them 
To suffer all alike. That he should dream, 
Knowing all measures,° the full Caesar will human conditions 2200 
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Answer his emptiness! Caesar, thou hast subdued 
His judgment too. 


[Distanced from ENoBarzus, a SERVANT enters to QUEEN CLEOPATRA and her two 
Lapres-In-WarTinc.] 


Servant. A messenger from Caesar. 

CLEOPATRA. What, no more ceremony? See, my women! 
Against the blown® rose may they stop their nose fading 
That kneel’d unto the buds. Admit him, sir. 


[The Servant exits. ENoparsus remains distanced from QuEEN CLEOPATRA and 
the two LaniEs-In-WalrTINc. | 


ENOBARBUS [to audience only]. Mine honesty and 
I begin to square.” quarrel 
The loyalty well held to fools does make 
Our faith mere folly. Yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall’n lord 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer 
And earns a place i’ the story. 


[Caesars same military messenger, Tumas, enters to QUEEN CLEOPATRA, who is 
still accompanied by her two LapiEs-IN-WaITING. ENOBARBUS rejoins this group.| 


CLEOPATRA. Caesat’s will? 
Cagsar’s Messencer. Hear it apart. 
CLEOPATRA. None but friends. Say boldly. 
Caxsar’s Messencrr. So haply° are they friends to Antony. likely 
ENoparsus. He needs as many, sir, as Caesar has, 
Or needs not us. If Caesar please, our master 
Will leap to be his friend. For° us, you know as for 
Whose he is we are, and that is Caesar’s. 
Carsar’s MESSENCER. So. 
[to CLzopatra] Thus then, thou most renown’d: 
Caesar entreats 
Not to consider in what case thou stand’st 
Further than he is Caesar.° 
CLEOPATRA. Go on. Right royal! 
Carsar’s MESSENGER. He knows that you embrace not Antony 
As you did love, but as you fear’d him. 
CLEOPATRA. O! 
CAESAR’s MEsseNcErR. The scars upon your honor, therefore, he 
Does pity, as constrained blemishes, 
Not as deserv’d. 
Creopatra. He is a god, and knows 
What is most right. Mine honor was not yielded, 
But conquer’d merely. 


i.e., thus generous 
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[ENoBARBUS moves away from CaxEsar’s military MESSENGER, QUEEN CLEOPATRA, 
and the accompanying two LapiEs-IN-WAITING.] 


ENOBARBUS [to audience only]. To be sure of that, 
I will ask Antony: Sir, sir, thou art so leaky 
That we must leave thee to thy sinking, for 
Thy dearest quit thee. 


[ENOBARBUs exits. | 


Carsar’s MESSENGER. Shall J say to Caesar 
What you require? of him? For he partly begs request 
To be desir’d to give. It much would please him 
That of his fortunes you should make a staff 
To lean upon. But it would warm his spirits 
To hear from me you had left Antony 
And put yourself under his shroud,° protection 
The universal landlord. 
CLEOPATRA. What’s your name? 
Carsar’s MEsseNcER. My name is Thidias. 
CLEOPATRA. Most kind messenger, 
Say to great Caesar this in deputation: ° i.e., as my representative 
I kiss his conqu’ring hand. Tell him I am prompt 
To lay my crown at ’s feet, and there to kneel. 
Tell him, from his all-obeying breath I hear 
The doom of Egypt.° judgment on me 
Cagrsar’s MESSENGER. "Tis your noblest course. 
Wisdom and fortune combating together, 


If that the former dare but what it can,° i.e., is discreet 
No Chance may shake it. Give me grace to lay 
My duty°on your hand. i.e., a kiss 


CLEOPATRA. Your Caesar’s father oft, 
When he hath mused of taking kingdoms in, 
Bestow’d his lips on that unworthy place 
As° it rain’d kisses. as if 


[ANTony, accompanied by ENoBaRBus, enters to Caxsar’s military MESSENGER 
and QUEEN CLEOPATRA, who is supported by her two LaprEs-In-Watrtnc.] 


Antony. Favors, by Jove that thunders! 
What art thou, fellow? 
Cagsar’s MESSENGER. One that but performs 
The bidding of the fullest man, and worthiest 
To have command obey’d. 
ENoparsus [aside]. You will be whipped. 
Anrony [shouting toward off-stage]. Approach, there! 
[to CLeopatra] Ah, you kite! 
Now, gods and devils! 
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Authority melts from me. Of late, when I cried ‘Hol’ l 
Like boys unto a muss,” kings would start forth scramble (in playing) 
And cry “Your will?” 


[Two Servants enter to ANTONY.] 


[to SERVANTS] Have you no ears? I am 
Antony yet. Take hence this Jack,° and whip him. rascal 


[The two SERvANTS seize Carsar’s military MESSENGER. | 


Enosarsus [aside]. Tis better playing with a lion’s whelp 
Than with an old one dying. 
Antony. Moon and stars! 
Whip him. Were ’t twenty of the greatest tributaries 
That do acknowledge Caesar, should I find them 
So saucy with the hand of she here—what’s her name 
Since she was Cleopatra? Whip him, fellows, 
Till like a boy you see him cringe his face 
And whine aloud for mercy. Take him hence. 
Carsar’s MESSENGER. Mark Antony— 
Antony. Tug him away. Being whipped, 
Bring him again: this Jack of Caesar’s shall 
Bear us an errand to him. 


[The two Servants exit, dragging out Caxsar’s military MESSENGER. ANTONY, 
Queen Creoparra, Enoparsus, and the two ladies-in-waiting, CHarmiAN and 
Iras, remain on the platform.] 


You were half blasted° ere I knew you. Ha! blighted 
Have I my pillow left unpress’d in Rome, 
Forborne the getting? of a lawful race, begetting 
And by a gem of women, to be abus’d° betrayed 
By one that looks on° feeders? ° i.e., favors/menials 
CLEOPATRA. Good my lord— 
Antony. You have been a boggler® ever. dissembler 
But when we in our viciousness grow hard 
(O misery on ’t!) the wise gods seel? our eyes, sew up (from falconry) 


In our own filth drop our clear judgments, make us 
Adore our errors, laugh at ’s while we strut 
To our confusion. 

CLEOPATRA. O, is ’t come to this? 

Antony. I found you as a morsel cold upon 


Dead Caesar’s trencher.° Nay, you were a fragment plate 
Of Gnaeus Pompey’s, besides what hotter hours, 
Unregister’d° in vulgar fame, you have unknown 


Luxuriously pick’d out: for I am sure, 
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Though you can guess what temperance should be, 
You know not what it is. 
Creopatra. Wherefore is this? 
Antony. To let a fellow that will take rewards, 
And say “God quit? you!” be familiar with repay 
My playfellow, your hand, this kingly seal 
And plighter of high hearts! O that I were 
Upon the hill of Bashan’ to outroar from Psalm 22 
The horned’ herd! for I have savage cause, cuckolded 
And to proclaim it civilly were like l 
A halter’d neck which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him. 


[A Servant enters bringing Carsar’s military messenger Tumas before ANTONY.| 


Is he whipp’d? 
SERVANT. Soundly, my lord. 
Antony. Cried he? and begg’d ’a pardon? 
SERVANT. He did ask favor. 
Antony. If that thy father live, let him repent 
Thou wast not made his daughter; and be thou sorry 
To follow Caesar in his triumph, since 
Thou hast been whipp’d for following him. Henceforth 
The white hand of a lady fever thee! 
Shake thou to look on ’t. Get thee back to Caesar; 
Tell him thy entertainment. Look thou say 
He makes me angry with him; for he seems 
Proud and disdainful, harping on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was. He makes me angry; 
And at this time most easy ’tis to do ’t: 
When my good stars that were my former guides 
Have empty left their orbs° and shot their fires spheres 
Into the abysm of hell. If he mislike 
My speech and what is done, tell him he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranched° bondman, whom freed 
He may at pleasure whip or hang or torture, 
As he shall like, to quit me. Urge it thou. 
Hence with thy stripes, be gone! 


{Cazsar’s military MESSENGER exits, still in the custody of the Servant. On stage 
are ANTONY, QUEEN CLEOPATRA, and—behind them—Enosarsus and the two 
Laptes-In-WalrTINc.] 


CrLeopatra. Have you done yet? 

Antony. Alack, our terrene’ moon terrestrial (i.e., Cleopatra) 
Is now eclips’d, and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony! 
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CLEOPATRA. I must stay his time. 
Antony. To flatter Caesar, would you mingle eyes 


With one that ties his points°? garment fastenings (i.e., valet) 


Creopatra. Not know me yet? 
Antony. Cold-hearted toward me? 
CLEOPATRA. Ah, dear, if I be so, 
From my cold heart let heaven engender hail, 
And poison it in the source, and the first stone 
Drop in my neck; as it determines, so 
Dissolve my life! The next Caesarion smite! 
Till by degrees the memory of my womb,° 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 
By the discandying?® of this pelleted storm, 
Lie graveless, till the flies and gnats of Nile 
Have buried them for prey! 
Antony. Iam satisfied. 
Caesar sits down in Alexandria, where 
I will oppose his fate.° Our force by land 
Hath nobly held; our sever’d navy too 
Have knit again, and fleet,” threat’ning most sea-like. 
Where hast thou been, my heart? Dost thou hear, lady? 
If from the field I shall return once more 
To kiss these lips, I will appear in blood. 
I and my sword will earn our chronicle. 
There’s hope in ’t yet. 
CLEOPATRA. That’s my brave lord! 
Antony. I will be treble-sinew’d, hearted, breath’d, 
And fight maliciously. For when mine hours 
Were nice and lucky, men did ransom lives 
Of me for jests; but now I'll set my teeth 
And send to darkness all that stop me. Come, 
Let’s have one other gaudy night. Call to me 
All my sad captains; fill our bowls once more. 
Let’s mock the midnight bell. 
CLEOPATRA. Itis my birthday. 
I had thought t’ have held it poor; but since my lord 
Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra. 
Antony. We will yet do well. 
CLEOPATRA [to Lapies-In-Warrinc]. Call all his noble captains 
to my lord. 
Antony [to LaprEs-In-Wartinc]. Do so, we'll speak to them! 
[to CLEOPATRA] And tonight I’ll force 
The wine peep through their scars. Come on, my Queen, 
There’s sap in ’t yet! The next time I do fight, 
PI make Death love me; for I will contend 
Even with his pestilent scythe. 


i.e., my offspring 


melting 


destiny 


are afloat 
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[Antony and Queen CLEOPATRA exit together, followed by her two Lapies-In- 
Warrinc. Only ENoBARBUS remains on stage.| 


Enosarsus. Now he'll outstare the lightning. To be furious 
Is to be frighted out of fear, and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge.° I see still falcon 
A diminution in our captain’s brain 
Restores his heart. When valor preys on reason, 
It eats the sword it fights with. I will seek 
Some way to leave him. 


[ENOBARBUS exits.] 
XK K 3K OK E 


[Carsar, accompanied by his two aides, AcrrppA and Marcenas, enters, leading 
in his army.] 


CAESAR [reading a letter]. He calls me boy, and chides as° he as if 
had power 
To beat me out of Egypt. My messenger 
He hath whipp’d with rods; dares me to personal combat. 
[finishing letter] Caesar to Antony:° i.e., as if dictating a reply 
Let the old rufhan know 
I have many other ways to die; meantime 
Laugh at his challenge. 
Maecenas. Caesar must think 
When one so great begins to rage, he’s hunted 
Even to falling. Give him no breath, but now 
Make boot°® of his distraction. Never anger advantage 
Made good guard for itself. 
Carsar. Let our best heads 
Know that tomorrow the last of many battles 
We mean to fight. Within our files there are, 
Of those that serv’d Mark Antony but late, 
Enough to fetch him in. See it done; 
And feast the army. We have store to do ’t, 
And they have earned the waste. Poor Antony! 


[CaEsar, accompanied by his two aides, Acrrppa and MAECENAS, exits. CAESAR’S 
army follows.| 


EK eK 


[ANTONY and QUEEN CLEOPATRA enter together, accompanied by her two ladies-in- 
waiting, CHARMIAN and Iras, ENosarsus, the Egyptian courtier ALExas, and 
Egyptian ATTENDANTS.| 
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Antony. He will not fight with me, Domitius? 
ENoparsus. No. 
Antony. Why should he not? 
Enosarsus. He thinks, being twenty times of better fortune, 
He is twenty men to one. 
Antony. Tomorrow, soldier, 
By sea and land I'll fight. Or I will live, 
Or bathe my dying honor in the blood 
Shall make it live again. Woo’t thou? fight well? will you 
Enoparsus. T'I strike, and cry “Take all! "8 
Antony. Well said. Come on. 
Call forth my household servants. Let’s tonight 
Be bounteous at our meal. 


[Five household Servants enter. Antony joins them, distanced from QuErEN 
CLEOPATRA, those attending her, and ENoparsus. Antony shakes hands with the 
SERVANTS. ] 


Give me thy hand, 
Thou hast been rightly honest. So hast thou; 
And thou, and thou, and thou. You have serv’d me well, 
And kings have been your fellows. 


[ANTONY remains with the household Servants distanced from Queen CLEO- 
PATRA and the others. 


CLEOPATRA [to ENosarsus}]. What means this? 
ENosarsus [to CLEopatra]. "Tis one of those odd tricks which 
sorrow shoots 
Out of the mind. 
Antony. And thou art honest too. 
I wish I could be made so many men, 
And all of you clapp’d up together in 
An Antony, that I might do you service 
So good as you have done. 
THE SERVANTS. The gods forbid! 
Antony. Well, my good fellows, wait on me tonight. 
Scant not my cups, and make as much of me 
As when mine empire was your fellow too, 
And suffer’d° my command. submitted to 
CLEOPATRA [to ENoparsus]. What does he mean? 
Enoparsus [to CLEOPATRA]. To make his followers weep. 
Antony. Tend me tonight. 
Maybe it is the period? of your duty. end 
Haply you shall not see me more; or if, 
A mangled shadow. Perchance tomorrow 


18 “Take all!”: deliberately ambiguous: “fight desperately” and “surrender.” 
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You'll serve another master. I look on you 

As one that takes his leave. Mine honest friends, 

I turn you not away; but, like a master 

Married to your good service, stay till death. 

Tend me tonight two hours, I ask no more, 

And the gods yield® you for ’t! repay, reward 


[ENOBARBUS joins ANTONY, who has distanced himself from the household Serv- 
ants as well as from QuEEN CLEOPATRA and her ATTENDANTS.| 


ENoBaARBuSs [to ANTONY]. What mean you, sir, 
To give them this discomfort? Look, they weep, 
And I, an ass, am onion-ey’d. For shame! 
Transform us not to women. 
Antony [to ENoparBus]. Ho, ho, ho! 
Now the witch take° me if I meant it thus! bewitch 
Grace? grow where those drops fall! virtue 


[Antony turns again to the household Servants.] 


My hearty friends, 
You take me in too dolorous a sense; 
For I spake to you for your comfort, did desire you 
To burn this night with torches. Know, my hearts, 
I hope well of tomorrow, and will lead you 
Where rather I’ll expect victorious life 
Than death and honor. Let’s to supper, come, 
And drown consideration. 


[Antony exits with ENoparsus and the household SERVANTS. QUEEN CLEOPATRA 
and those attending her—the group distanced from ANTONY—follow them.] 


We oe oe oie k 


[A group of military SENTRIES enter together] 


First Sentry. Brother, good night. Tomorrow is the day. 

SECOND SENTRY. It will determine one way. Fare you well. 
Heard you of nothing strange about the streets? 

First Sentry. Nothing. What news? 

SECOND Sentry. Belike ’tis but a rumor. Good night to you. 

First SENTRY. Well, sir, good night. 


[Another group of military SENTRIES enter from the other door; the two groups 
meet.| 


SECOND SENTRY. Soldiers, have careful watch. 
Turd Sentry. And you. Good night, good night. 
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[All the Sentries place themselves variously around the extremities of the plat- 
form, its corners, on guard.| 


SECOND SENTRY. Here we.° And if tomorrow i.e., here is our post 
Our navy thrive, I have an absolute hope 
Our landmen will stand up. 

First Sentry. Tis a brave army, and full of purpose. 


[Music from Elizabethan oboes is heard coming from under the platform. The 
various groups of SENTRIES respond to the continuing music.| 


SECOND SENTRY. Peace! What noise? 

First SENTRY. List, list! 

SECOND SENTRY. Hark! 

First Sentry. Musici’ the air. 

Tum Sentry. Under the earth. 

Fourts Sentry. It signs® well, does it not? signifies 

Turd Sentry. No. 

First Sentry. Peace, I say! 
What should this mean? 

Second Sentry. Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony loved, 
Now leaves him. 


[Several groups of Senrries begin to move toward the center of the platform, as 
the oboe music continues.] 


First Sentry. Walk. Let’s see if other watchmen 
Do hear what we do. 


(The Sentrugs all converge at the center of the platform and speak together at 
random] 


SECOND SENTRY. How now, masters? 
Various SENTRIES. How now? 
How now? 


Do you hear this? 


First SENTRY. Ay. Is ’t not strange? 

Tud Sentry. Do you hear, masters? Do you hear? 

First Sentry. Follow the noise so far as we have quarter. 
Let’s see how it will give off.° conclude, cease 

ALL THE SENTRIES. Content. "Tis strange. 


[The oboe music ceases as all the Sentr1Es exit.] 
MEE Se a k 


[Antony and Queen CLEOPATRA, accompanied by her two ladies-in-waiting, 
CHARMIAN and Iras, and other Egyptian ATTENDANTS, enter together.] 


14 So far as we have quarter: to the limits of our watch. 
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Antony [shouting toward off-stage]. Eros! mine armor, Eros! 
CLEOPATRA. Sleep a little. 
Antony. No, my chuck. [shouting] Eros! Come, mine armor, Eros! 


[Anrony’s military aide Eros enters, carrying a complete set of battle armor. 
Attiring Antony in it, he continues through th following.| 


Come, good fellow, put mine iron on. 
If Fortune be not ours today, it is 
Because we brave her. Come. 
CLEOPATRA. Nay, I'll help too. 
What’s this for? 
Antony. Ah, let be, let be! Thou art 
The armorer of my heart. False, false! This, this! 
CLEOPATRA. Sooth, la, l'll help. Thus it must be. 
Antony. Well, well, 
We shall thrive now. Seest thou, my good fellow? 
Go put on thy defenses. 
Eros. Briefly,° sir. in a moment 
CLEOPATRA. [Is not this buckled well? 
Antony. Rarely, rarely! 
He that unbuckles this, till we do please 


To daff ’t° for our repose, shall hear a storm. doff it, put it off 
Thou fumblest, Eros, and my queen’s a squire 
More tight° at this than thou: Dispatch. O love, competent 


That thou could’st see my wars today, and knew’st 
The royal occupation! Thou should’st see 
A workman’ in ’t. expert craftsman 


[A SorprrR fully armed for battle enters to ANTONY.| 


Good morrow to thee! Welcome. 
Thou look’st like him that knows a warlike charge.° duty 
To business that we love we rise betime® early 
And go to ’t with delight. 
SOLDIER. A thousand, sir, 
Early though ’t be, have on their riveted trim 
And at the port® expect vou. gate 


[Flourish of trumpets and shouts off-stage. A Captain and a number of common 
SoLDIERS, all battle-ready, enter together to ANTONY, now nearly fully attired in 
battle armor.| 


Captain. The mon is fair. Good morrow, General. 
ALL THE SOLDIERS. Good morrow, General. 
Antony. Tis well blown, lads. 
This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. 
So, so. Come, give me that! This way. Well said.° done 
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[ANTony’s armoring is now completed.] 


Fare thee well, dame, whate’er becomes of me. 
This is a soldier’s kiss. 


[ANTONY gives a parting gesture to QUEEN CLEOPATRA (without a kiss).] 


Rebukable 
And worthy shameful check® it were to stand° reproof/insist 
On more mechanic compliment.” PI leave thee vulgar leave-taking 


Now like a man of steel. You that will fight, 
Follow me close; I’ll bring you to ’t. Adieu. 


[Antony exits, accompanied by his aide, Eros, and followed by the Caprain and 
all the common soldiers. QUEEN CLEOPATRA remains on the platform with her two 
Lapres-In-Waitine and other Egyptian ATTENDANTS. | 


CuHARMIAN. Please you retire to your chamber? 
CLEOPATRA. Lead me. 
He goes forth gallantly. That he and Caesar might 
Determine this great war in single fight! 
Then Antony—but now—Well, on! 


[QUEEN CLEOPATRA exits, followed by her two LapiEs-IN-Wattinc and other 
Egyptian ATTENDANTS. | 


EAE KK K 


[Military trumpets sound off-stage. ANrony and his aide, Eros, enter from one 
door, while the SCARRED SOLDIER enters from the other door; they meet.| 


SCARRED SOLDIER. The gods make this a happy day to Antony! 
Antony. Would thou and those thy scars had once prevail’d 
To make me fight at land! 
SCARRED SOLDIER. Hadst thou done so, 
The kings that have revolted and the soldier 
That has this morning left thee would have still 
Follow’d thy heels. 
Antony. Who’s gone this morning? 
SCARRED SOLDIER. Who? 
One ever near thee: call for Enobarbus, 
He shali not hear thee, or from Caesar’s camp 
Say “I am none of thine.” 
Antony. What sayest thou? 
SCARRED SOLDIER. Sir, he is with Caesar. 
Eros. Sir, his chests and treasure 
He has not with him. 
Antony. [Is he gone? 
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ScaRRED SOLDIER. Most certain. 
Antony. Go, Eros, send his treasure after. Do it; 
Detain no jot, I charge thee. Write to him 
(I will subscribe°) gentle adieus and greetings. sign 
Say that I wish he never find more cause 2585 
To change a master. O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honest men! Dispatch. 


[ERos, ANToNy’s military aide, exits.] 


Enobarbus! 


[Antony exits followed by the ScARRED SOLDIER.| 
eo KK 


[Flourish of Trumpets off-stage heralding an entrance, CAESAR enters from one 
door with a number of soldiers, including ENoBARBUS; Carsar’s subordinate, 
Acrippa, enters from the other door. They meet. All are in battle attire.] 


Caesar. Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight. 
Our will is Antony be took alive. 2590 
Make it so known. 

AGRIPPA. Caesar, I shall. 


[Acrippa exits.] 


Carsar. The time of universal peace is near. 
Prove this a prosp’rous day, the three-nooked° cornered (i.e., Europe, Asia, Africa) 
world 2595 
Shall bear® the olive freely. grow, produce 


[A MEssENGER enters to CAESAR. | 


MESSENGER. Antony 
Is come into the field. 
Carsar. Go charge Agrippa oY 
Plant those that have revolted? in the vant,° i.e., from Antony/vanguard, front lines 2600 
That Antony may seem to spend his fury 
Upon himself. 


[The MEssENGER exits immediately. CaEsar and the SoLpers with him exit there- 
after; ENoBARBUS alone remains on the platform. 
The off-stage noises of battle—drums, trumpets, shouts, cannons—begin soon 
thereafter and continue.| 


Enosparsus. Alexas did revolt and went to Jewry on 
Affairs of Antony; there did dissuade 
Great Herod to incline himself to Caesar 2605 
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And leave his master Antony. For this pains 

Caesar hath hang’d him. Candidius and the rest 

That fell away have entertainment,° but employment 
No honorable trust. I have done ill, 

Of which I do accuse myself so sorely 

That I will joy no more. 


[One of CaEsar’s common SOLDIERS enters to ENOBARBUS.| 


Sopr. Enobarbus, Antony 
Hath after thee sent all thy treasure, with 
His bounty overplus. The messenger 
Came on my guard and at thy tent is now 
Unloading of his mules. 

Enoparsus. I give it you! 

Sorner. Mock not, Enobarbus. 
I tell you true. Best you saf’d° the bringer gave safe conduct to 
Out of the host. I must attend mine office 
Or would have done ’t myself. Your emperor 
Continues still a Jove. 


[The Sorner exits. Again ENosarsus is alone on the platform. The low-volumed 
noises of battle, off-stage, are now heard.| 


Enoxparsus. Iam alone the villain of the earth, 
And feel I am so most. O Antony, 
Thou mine of bounty, how wouldst thou have paid 
My better service, when my turpitude 
Thou dost so crown with gold! This blows° my heart. swells (from pain) 
If swift thought? break it not, a swifter mean sorrow 
Shall outstrike thought; but thought will do ’t, I feel. 
I fight against thee? No! I will go seek 
Some ditch wherein to die; the foul’st best fits 
My latter part of life. 


[ENoBaRBUS exits. The alarums of battle off-stage are now loud. Drums, trumpets, 
and shouts heard. Carsar’s subordinate AcripPa and several common SOLDIERS 
enter together, as battle noise continues.| 


Acrippa. Retire. We have engag’d® ourselves too far. i.e., with the enemy 
Caesar himself has work,° and our oppression is in trouble 
Exceeds what we expected. 


[Acrippa and the common SoxpiErs exit together. 
The alarums—battle noises—continue off-stage, but diminishing in volume. An- 
Tony (still in battle armor) and the ScarrED SOLDIER, now newly wounded, enter 
together.| 
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SCARRED SOLDIER. O my brave Emperor, this is fought indeed! 
Had we done so at first, we had droven them home 
- With clouts° about their heads. bandages 
Antony. Thou bleed’st apace. 
SCARRED SOLDIER. [had a wound here that was like a T, 
But now ’tis made an H.° pun on “ache” (aitch) 


[Off-stage trumpets sound a military retreat, and the battle noises cease.] 


Antony. They do retire. 
SCARRED SOLDIER. We'll beat ’em into bench® holes. I have yet privy 
Room for six scotches° more. wounds 


[ANTONy’s aide, Eros, enters to ANTony and the ScaRRED SOLDIER.] 


Eros. ‘They are beaten, sir, and our advantage serves 
For a fair victory. 
SCARRED SOLDIER. Let us score their backs 
And snatch ’em up, as we take hares, behind! 
"Tis sport to maul a runner. 
Antony. I will reward thee 
Once for thy sprightly comfort, and tenfold 
For thy good valor. Come thee on! 
SCARRED SOLDIER. ll halt after. 


[Antony and his aide Eros exit together followed by the Scarred SOLDIER, 
limping.] 
Battle noises of drums, trumpets, cannons, and voices, off-stage. At their con- 
clusion, Antony (still in battle armor) enters at the head of a marching army, 
which includes the ScarRED SOLDIER.| 


Antony. We have beat him to his camp. Run one before 
And let the Queen know of our gests.° Tomorrow, deeds 
Before the sun shall see ’s, we'll spill the blood 
That has today escap’d. I thank you all; 
For doughty-handed are you, and have fought 
Not as you serv’d the cause, but as ’t had been 
Each man’s like mine. You have shown® all Hectors. proved 
Enter the city, clip° your wives, your friends, hug 
Tell them your feats, whilst they with joyful tears 
Wash the congealment from your wounds and kiss 
The honor’d gashes whole. 


[Distanced from Antony and his army, QUEEN CLEOPATRA enters, attended by 
her two ladies-in-waiting, CuarMian and Iras, and other Egyptian ATTENDANTS.| 
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Antony [to the Scarrep Soper]. Give me thy hand. 


To this great fairy° I’ll commend thy acts, enchantress (thus, source of victory) 
Make her thanks bless thee. 


[ANTONY joins hands with the Scarrep SoupieRr and with him confronts the 
approaching QuEEN CLEOPATRA, attended.| 


[to CLEopaTRA| O thou day o’ the world, 
Chain mine arm’d neck! Leap thou, attire and all, 


Through proof of harness? to my heart, and there strength of armor 

Ride on the pants° triumphing! i.e., a panting horse 
CLEOPATRA. Lord of lords! 

O infinite virtue,° com’st thou smiling from valor 


The world’s great snare uncaught? 
Antony. My nightingale, 
We have beat them to their beds. What, girl! though grey 
Do something mingle with our younger brown, yet ha’ we 
A brain that nourishes our nerves, and can 
Get goal for goal of youth.° Behold this man. i.e., a draw against youth 


[Antony indicates the ScarrED Sotp1ER, still bloody and limping.] 


Commend unto his lips thy favoring hand. 
[to ScarreD Sotprer] Kiss it, my warrior! 


[Queen CreopatTra extends her hand and the Scarrep Sorner kisses it.] 


[to CLEopatRA] He hath fought today 
As if a god in hate of mankind had 
Destroyed in such a shape. 
CLEOPATRA. IIl give thee, friend, 
An armor all of gold. It was a king’s. 
Antony. He has deserv’d it, were it carbuncled° jewelled 
Like holy Phoebus’ car. Give me thy hand. 


[Antony and Queen CLEopaTRa join hands. In the background are ANTONY’s 
Soxprers, including the SCARRED SOLDIER and CLEOPATRA’s ATTENDANTS] 


Through Alexandria make a jolly march; 

Bear our hack’d targets® like the men that owe® them. shields/own 
Had our great palace the capacity 

To camp this host, we all would sup together 

And drink carouses to the next day’s fate, 

Which promises royal peril. Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blast you the city’s ear; 

Make mingle with our rattling taborines, 

That heaven and earth may strike their sounds together, 

Applauding our approach. 
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[Sound of drums and flourish of trumpets. Antony and QuEEN CLEOPATRA with 
their hands joined exit together, followed by his Soup1ers and her ATTENDANTS.| 


KK Kk 


[A Sentry and his two Susorpinates enter together. After them and distanced 
from them, ENoBarsvs enters.] 


Sentry. If we be not reliev’d within this hour, 
We must return to the court of guard.° The night guardroom 
Is shiny, and they say we shall embattle 
By the second hour i’ the morn. 
First Watcu. This last day was 
A shrewd’ one to ’s. cursed 
Enosarsus. O, bear me witness, night— 
SEconD Warcu. What man is this? 
First Warcu. Stand close,” and list him. concealed 


[The Sentry and his two Susorpinates further distance themselves from 
ENOBARBUS. | 


ENnosarBus. Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon, 
When men revolted shall upon record 
Bear hateful memory,° poor Enobarbus did i.e., in historians’ works 
Before thy face repent! 
SENTRY. Enobarbus? 
SeconD Warcu. Peace! Hark further. 

Enosarsus. O sovereign mistress of true melancholy, 
The poisonous damp of night disponge® upon me, squeeze (as from sponge) 
That? life, a very rebel to my will, so that 
May hang no longer on me! Throw my heart 
Against the flint and hardness of my fault, 
Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, ° l (sorrow was thought to 
And finish all foul thoughts. O Antony, cause blood loss) 
Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 


Forgive me in thine own particular,’ i.e., yourself 


But let the world rank me in register 
A master-leaver and a fugitive!” deserter 
O Antony! O Antony! 


[ENoparsus falls dead to the floor of the platform. The Senrry and his two 
SUBORDINATES remain distanced from him.] 


First Watcu. Let's speak to him. 

Sentry. Let’s hear him, for the things he speaks 
May concern Caesar. 

SEconp Watcu. Let’s do so. But he sleeps. 
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SENTRY. Swoons rather; for so bad a prayer as his 
Was never yet for® sleep. prelude to 
First Watcu. Go we to him. 


[The Sentry and his two Susorvinates go to the fallen body of ENOBARBUS.| 


SECOND WatcH. Awake, sir, awake! Speak to us! 
First Watcx. Hear you, sir? 
Sentry. The hand of death hath raught° him. seized 


[Drums dimly heard from off-stage.| 


Hark! The drums 
Demurely° wake the sleepers. Let us bear him solemnly 
To th’ court of guard. He is of note. Our hour 
Is fully out. 
SeconD Watcu. Come on then. He may recover yet. 


[The Sentry and his two SUBORDINATES exit together, carrying the body of 
ENOBARBUS.| 


FE EK 
[Antony (still in battle armor) and the ScaRRED SOLDIER, now a lieutenant- 
general, enter, together leading Anrony’s soldiers; all are marching.| 


Antony. Their preparation is to-day by sea, 
We please them not by land. 
SCARRED SOLDIER. For both, my lord. Order for sea is given, 


They have put forth the haven.° left the harbor 
Antony. I would they’d fight 7’ th’ fire, or i’ th’ air, 

We'd fight there too. But this it is, our foot? infantry 

Upon the hills adjoining to the city, 

Where their appointment? we may best discover, deployment 


Shall stay with us and look on their endeavour. 


Led by the colors, ANtony, the SCARRED SOLDIER, and ANTONY’s SOLDIERS march 
yen 
across the platform; all exit. 
Caesar enters, leading his SoLDIERS; all are marching.| 


Carsar. But being charg’d,° we will be still by land, unless we are attacked 
Which, as I tak’t, we shall; for his best force 
Is forth to man his galleys. To the vales, 
And hold our best advantage. 


[Led by the colors and Caesar, his Souprers march across the stage; all exit. 
Antony and the Scarrep SOLDIER enter together.] 
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Antony. Yet they are not join’d.° Where yond pine does i.e., in battle 
stand 
I shall discover all. I'll bring thee word 
Straight how ’tis like to go. 


[Antony exits. Subsequently, the sustained, muted sounds of a sea battle—trum- 
pets, drums, guns, nautical shouts—from off-stage begins.| 


SCARRED SOLDIER [alone on stage]. Swallows have built 
In Cleopatra’s sails their nests. The augurers° soothsayers 
Say they know not, they cannot tell; look grimly 
And dare not speak their knowledge. Antony 
Is valiant, and dejected; and by starts 
His fretted’ fortunes give him hope and fear varied 
Of what he has and has not. 


[The off-stage noises of a sea battle cease. ANTONY enters to the SCARRED SOLDIER. | 


Antony. All is lost! 
This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me! 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe, and yonder 
They cast their caps up and carouse together 
Like friends long lost. Triple-turn’d whore! ’tis thou 
Hast sold me to this novice, and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee. Bid them all fly! 
For when I am reveng’d upon my charm,° enchantress 
I have done all. Bid them all fly; begone! 


[The ScarreD SotprEr (lieutenant-general) exits. Only Antony is on stage.| 


O sun, thy uprise shall I see no more. 

Fortune and Antony part here; even here 

Do we shake hands. All come to this? The hearts 
That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 


Their wishes, do discandy,° melt their sweets dissolve 
On blossoming Caesar; and this pine is bark’d,° debarked, (thus: destroyed) 
That overtopp’d them all. Betray’d I am. 

O this false soul of Egypt! this grave° charm— deadly 
Whose eye beck’d forth my wars and call’d them home, 

Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end—° purpose 


770 


Like a right? gypsy hath at “fast and loose 
Beguil’d me to the very heart of loss! 
What, Eros, Eros! 


true/a confidence game 


[QuEEN CLEOPATRA, unattended, enters to ANTONY. | 


Ah, thou spell! Avaunt!° vanish! 
CLeopatra. Why is my lord enrag’d against his love? 
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Antony. Vanish, or I shall give thee thy deserving 
And blemish Caesar’s triumph. Let him take thee 
And hoist thee up to the shouting plebeians. 


Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot® blemish, disgrace 
Of all thy sex. Most monster-like be shown 

For? poor’st diminutives,” for dolts, and let in place of /midgets 
Patient Octavia plough thy visage up 

With her prepared nails. 


[Queen CLEOPATRA exits; only ANTONY is on stage.| 


Tis well th’ art gone, 
If it be well to live; but better ’twere 
Thou fell’st into my fury, for one death 
Might have prevented many. Eros, ho! 
The shirt of Nessus!” is upon me. Teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage. 
Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o’ the moon 
And with those hands that grasp’d the heaviest club 
Subdue my worthiest self. The witch shall die. 
To the young Roman boy she hath sold me, and I fall 
Under this plot. She dies for ’t. Eros, ho! 


[Antony exits.] 
PETE ek 


[QurEn CLeopatra enters, attended by her two ladies-in-waiting, CHARMIAN and 
Iras, and by Marian the eunuch.| 


Creopatra. Help me, my women! O, he is more mad 
Than Telamon?® for his shield. The boar of Thessaly 


Was never so emboss’d.° enraged (foaming at mouth) 
CuarMiAn. To the monument!° burial tomb 

There lock yourself, and send him word you are dead. 

The soul and body rive? not more in parting rend 

Than greatness going off. 


15 The centaur Nessus attempted to rape Deianira, the wife of Heracles (Alcides), and 
Heracles shot him with a poisoned arow. Nessus gave some of his poisoned blood to 
Deianira, telling her that it would restore her husband’s love if he ever strayed from her. 
When the need arose, she smeared a shirt with this blood and sent it to Heracles by 
Lichas. The shirt stuck to Heracles and burned him, and when he tried to remove it he 
stripped off his own flesh. He threw Lichas into the sea and then burned himself to 
death on a funeral pyre. 

16 Aias Telamon competed with Odysseus for the arms (including the famous shield) 
of Achilles, and Odysseus won them. Aias went mad with grief over his loss. The boar of 
Thessaly is the great Caledonian boar, the object of a famous hunt in which many of 
the Greek heroes took part. 
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CLEOPATRA. To the monument! 
Mardian, go tell him I have slain myself. 
Say that the last I spoke was “Antony” 
And word it, prithee, piteously. Hence, Mardian, 
And bring me how he takes my death to the monument. 


[Queen CLEOPATRA exits, followed by her two ladies-in-waiting, CHARMIAN and 
Tras, and by Marian the eunuch.] 


ste se ote ae ote 


[Anrony and Antony’s aide Eros enter together] 


Antony. Eros, thou yet behold’st me? 
Eros. Ay, noble lord. 
Antony. Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish; 
A vapor sometime like a bear or lion, 
A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon ’t that nod unto the world 
And mock our eyes with air. Thou hast seen these 
signs; 
They are black Vesper’s pageants.° night’s spectacular parades 
Eros. Ay, my lord. 
Antony. That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns,° and makes it indistinct drifting cloud obscures 
As water is in water. 
Eros. It does, my lord. 
Antony. My good knave” Eros, now thy captain is servant 
Even such a body. Here I am Antony; 
Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my knave. 
I made these wars for Egypt; and the Queen— 
Whose heart I thought I had, for she had mine, 
Which, whilst it was mine, had annex’d unto ’t 


A million mo,° now lost—she, Eros, has more 
Pack’d° cards with Caesar and false-play’d my glory stacked 
Unto an enemy’s triumph.° trump card (and “‘victory”) 


Nay, weep not, gentle Eros. There is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. 


[Maro1an the eunuch enters to ANtony and his aide Eros.| 


O, thy vile lady! 
She has robb’d me of my sword. 
Eunucn. No, Antony. 
My mistress lov’d thee and her fortunes mingled 
With thine entirely. 
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Antony. Hence, saucy eunuch! Peacel 
She hath betray’d me and shall die the death. 
Eunucu. Death of one person can be paid but once, 
And that she has discharg’d. What thou wouldst do 
Is done unto thy hand. The last she spake 
Was, “Antony! most noble Antony!” 
Then in the midst a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips. She rend’red° life, 
Thy name so buried in her. 
Antony. Dead, then? 
Eunucu. Dead. 
Antony. Unarm, Eros. The long day’s task is done, 
And we must sleep. 


[Anrony’s aide Eros begins to take off ANrony’s battle armor.| 
[to Eunucu] That thou depart’st hence safe 
Does pay thy labor richly. Go. 
[Marna the eunuch exits, while Eros continues the disarming. | 


Off, pluck off! 
The sevenfold shield of Ajax cannot keep 


gave up 


The battery? from my heart. O, cleave, my sides! battering (i.e., of grief) 


Heart, once be stronger than thy continent, ° 
Crack thy frail case! Apace, Eros, apace. 


[Eros completes the disarming. | 


No more a soldier. Bruised pieces, go; 
You have been nobly borne. 
[to Eros] From me awhile. 


container 


[ANTONY’S aide Eros exits, carrying ANtony’s battle armor. Only Antony, armed 


with a sword, is on the platform.| 


I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 
Weep for my pardon. So it must be, for now 


All length is torture. Since the Torch°® is out, i.e., of life 


Lie down and stray no farther. Now all labor 
Mars what it does; yea, very force entangles 


Itself with strength. Seal? then, and all is done. affix seal, conclude 


[calling off-stage] Eros! 
I come, my Queen. 
[calling off-stage] Eros! 
Stay for me. 
Where souls do couch on flowers, we'll hand in hand 
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And with our sprightly port° make the ghosts gaze: 
Dido and her Aeneas shall want troops, ° 

And all the haunt be ours. 

[calling off-stage] | Come, Eros! Eros! 


[ANtTony’s aide Eros enters to him.] 


Eros. What would my lord? 

Antony. Since Cleopatra died 
I have liv’d in such dishonor that the gods 
Detest my baseness. I, that with my sword 
Quarter’d the world and o’er green Neptune’s back 
With ships made cities, condemn myself to Jack° 
The courage of a woman—less noble mind 
Than she which by her death our Caesar tells 
“I am conqueror of myself.” Thou art sworn, Eros, 
That, when the exigent should come (which now 
Is come indeed) when I should see behind me 
The inevitable prosecution’? of 
Disgrace and horror, that, on my command, 
Thou then wouldst kill me. Do ’t; the time is come. 
Thou strikest not me: ’tis Caesar thou defeat’st. 
Put color in thy cheek. 

Eros. The gods withhold me! 
Shall I do that which all the Parthian darts, 
Though enemy, lost aim and could not? 

ANTONY. Eros, 
Wouldst thou be window’d in great Rome and see 


behavior 
admirers 


for lacking 


pursuit 


Thy master thus with pleach’d° arms, bending down folded and tied (as prisoner) 


His corrigible? neck, his face subdued submissive 
To penctrative shame, whilst the wheel’d seat 
Of fortunate Caesar, drawn before him, branded 
His baseness that ensued?° him who (as captive) followed 
Eros. I would not see ’t. 
Antony. Come then; for with a wound I must be cur’d. 
Draw that thy honest sword, which thou hast worn 
Most useful for thy country. 
Eros. O sir, pardon me! 
Antony. When I did make thee free, swor’st thou not then 
To do this when I bade thee? Do it at once, 
Or thy precedent” services are all former 


But accidents unpurpos’d. Draw, and come. 
Eros. Turn from me then that noble countenance 
Wherein the worship of the whole world lies. 


[Antony turns away from Eros, and Eros draws his sword.] 
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Antony. Lo thee! 
Eros. My sword is drawn. 
Antony. Then let it do at once 
The thing why thou hast drawn it. 
Eros. My dear master, 
My captain, and my emperor, let me say, 
Before I strike this bloody stroke, “Farewell.” 
Antony. "Tis said, man; and farewell. 
Eros. Farewell, great chief. Shall I strike now? 
Antony. Now, Eros. 
Eros. Why, there then! Thus I do escape the sorrow 
Of Antony’s death. 


[Eros stabs himself and falls to the floor of the platform. Antony turns again, 
now facing the fallen Eros.] 


Antony. Thrice nobler than myself! 
Thou teachest me, O valiant Eros, what 
I should, and thou couldst not. My queen and Eros 
Have by their brave instruction got upon me 
A nobleness in record.° But I will be history, posterity 
A bridegroom in my death and run into ’t 
As to a lover’s bed. Come then; and, Eros, 
Thy master dies thy scholar.° pupil 


[Antony stabs himself] 


To do thus 
I learned of thee. How? not dead? not dead?— 
[calling off-stage] The guard, ho! O, dispatch me! 


[Three Souprers enter, followed by one of ANTONY’s officers, DEcRETAS.] 


First Sotpier. What’s the noise? 
Antony. I have done my work ill, friends. O, make an end 
Of what I have begun. 
SECOND SOLDIER. The star is fall’n. 
Firsr Sotprer. And Time is at his period.° its end 
ALL Soxpiers. Alas, and woe! 
Antony. Let him that loves me strike me dead. 
First Sotpier. NotI. 
SECOND Sorner. Nor I. 
THIRD SOLDIER. Nor anyone. 


[The three Souprers exit. ANrony’s OFFicer, the wounded Antony, and the 
corpse of Eros remain on stage. 
The Orricer takes ANTony’s sword and begins to depart.] 
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Antony’s OrFicer. Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers fly. 
This sword but shown to Caesar, with this tidings, 
Shall enter me with® him. recommend me to 


[An Ecyprian CourTIER enters, meeting ANToNy’s OFFICER.| 


Ecyprian. Where’s Antony? 
Antony’s OFFICER. There, Diomed, there. 
Ecyptian. Lives he? 

Wilt thou not answer, man? 


[AnToNyY’s officer DecRETAS exits, carrying ANtony’s sword; the Ecyptian Cour- 
TIER approaches the wounded ANToNY.| 


Antony. Art thou there, Diomed? Draw thy sword and give me 
Sufficing strokes for death. 
Ecyrtian. Most absolute lord, 
My mistress Cleopatra sent me to thee. 
Antony. When did she send thee? 
Ecyptian. Now, my lord. 
Antony. Where is she? 
Ecyptian. Lock’d in her monument. She had a prophesying fear 
Of what hath come to pass; for when she saw 
(Which never shall be found®) you did suspect found true 
She had dispos’d° with Caesar, and that your rage made terms 
Would not be purg’d, she sent you word she was dead; 
But, fearing since how it might work, hath sent 
Me to proclaim the truth; and I am come, 
I dread, too late. 
Antony. Too late, good Diomed. Call my guard, I prithee. 
Ecyprian [calling off-stage]. What ho! the Emperor’s guard! 
the guard, what ho! 
Come, your lord calls! 


[Four or five or ANTony’s SoLpIERs enter to the wounded ANTONY. | 


Antony. Bear me, good friends, where Cleopatra bides. 
"Tis the last service that I shall command you. 

First SotprER. Woe, woe are we, sir, you may not live to wear 
All your true followers out. 

Tue Oruer Sorpiers. Most heavy day! 

Antony. Nay, good my fellows, do not please sharp fate 
To grace it with your sorrows. Bid that welcome 
Which comes to punish us, and we punish it, 

Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up. 
I have led you oft; carry me now, good friends, 
And have my thanks for all. 
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[The Ecyprian Courtier exits. One Soupier picks up the corpse of Eros; the 
other Souprers carry ANTONY. They exit together] 


HEIKKI 


[OurEN CLEOPATRA enters above—on the balcony above the platform stage. She 
is accompanied by her two ladies-in-waiting, CHARMIAN and Iras, and by other 
Egyptian ATTENDANTS. | 


CLEOPATRA. O Charmian, I will never go from hence. 
CHARMIAN. Be comforted, dear madam. 
CLEOPATRA. No, I will not. 
All strange and terrible events are welcome, 
But comforts we despise. Our size of sorrow, 
Proportioned to our cause, must be as great 
As that which makes it. 


[The Ecypt1an Courter who had been with the wounded ANTONY enters on 
the platform below QurEN CLEOPATRA and her ATTENDANTS.| 


How now? Is he dead? 
Ecyprian. His death’s upon him, but not dead. 
Look out o’ the other side your monument. 
His guard have brought him thither. 


[The Ecyprian COURTIER exits; from the other door on the platform below 
QUEEN CLEOPATRA, and Anrony’s SOLDIERS, carrying the wounded ANTONY, 
enter.] 


CLEOPATRA [above]. O sun, 
Burn the great sphere thou mov’st in! Darkling? stand in darkness 
The varying shore o’ the world! O Antony, 
Antony, Antony! Help, Charmian; help, Iras; help! 
Help, friends below! Let’s draw him hither. 
Antony. Peace! 
Not Caesar’s valor hath o’erthrown Antony, 
But Antony’s hath triumph’d on itself. 
CLEOPATRA. So it should be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony; but woe ’tis so! 
Antony. Iam dying, Egypt, dying; only 


I here importune”? death awhile, until beg 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips. 

CLEOPATRA. Idare not,° dear. i.e., descend to Antony below 
Dear my lord, pardon! I dare not, 
Lest I be taken. Not the imperious® show royal 


Of the full-fortun’d Caesar ever shall 
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Be brooch’d® with me! If knife, drugs, serpents have ornamented 
Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe. 
Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion,° shall acquire no honor silent censure 
Demuring® upon me. But come, come, Antony! looking demurely 
Help me, my women. We must draw thee up. 
Assist, good friends. 
Antony. O, quick, or I am gone. 


[The Soupters from below and Queen Creopatra’s ATTENDANTS above lift An- 
Tony to the balcony, to CLEOPATRA.| 


CLEOPATRA. Here’s sport indeed! How heavy weighs 
my lord! 
Our strength is all gone into heaviness: ° also sorrow 
That makes the weight. Had I great Juno’s power, 
The strong-wing’d Mercury should fetch thee up 
And set thee by Jove’s side. Yet come a little! 
Wishers were ever fools. O, come, come, come! 


[Antony is now on the balcony with Queen CLeopatra. Throughout what fol- 
lows, the attention of the SoLpiers on the platform is directed to the balcony.|] 


And welcome, welcome! Die where thou hast liv’d! 
Quicken with kissing. Had my lips that power, 
Thus would I wear them out. 
Aut [above and on platform]. A heavy sight! 
Antony. Iam dying, Egypt, dying. 
Give me some wine, and let me speak a little. 
CLEOPATRA. No, let me speak; and let me rail so high 
That the false huswife° Fortune break her wheel, whore 
Provok’d by my offense. 
Antony. One word, sweet Queen: 
Of Caesar seek your honor, with your safety. O! 
Creoparra. They do not go together. 
Antony. Gentle, hear me. 
None about Caesar trust but Proculeius. 
Crroparra. My resolution and my hands I'll trust; 
None about Caesar. 
Antony. The miserable change now at my end 
Lament nor sorrow at; but please your thoughts 
In feeding them with those my former fortunes, 
Wherein I liv’d the greatest prince o’ the world, 
The noblest; and do now not basely die, 
Not cowardly put off my helmet to 
My countryman—a Roman by a Roman 
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Valiantly vanquish’d. Now my spirit is going. 
I can no more. 

CLEOPATRA. Noblest of men, woo’t die? 
Hast thou no care of me? Shall I abide 
In this dull world, which in thy absence is 
No better than a sty? O, see, my women, 
The crown o’ the earth doth melt. 


[Antony dies.| 


My lord! 
O, wither’d is the garland of the war, 
The soldier’s pole is fall’n! Young boys and girls 
Are level now with men. The odds° is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 


[QuEEN CLEOPATRA swoons.] 


CHARMIAN. O quietness; lady! 
Iras. She’s dead too, our sovereign. 
CHARMIAN. Lady! 
Iras. Madam! 
CHARMIAN. O madam, madam, madam! 
Iras. Royal Egypt! 

Empress! 


[QUEEN CLEOPATRA revives.] 


CuarMiaNn. Peace, peace, Iras! 

CLEOPATRA. No more but e’en® a woman, and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares.° It were for me 
To throw my scepter at the injurious gods, 
To tell them that this world did equal theirs 
Till they had stol’n our jewel. All’s but naught. 
Patience is sottish,° and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad. Then is it sin 
To rush into the secret house of death 
Ere death dare come to us? How do you, women? 
What, what! good cheer! Why, how now, Charmian? 
My noble girls! Ah, women, women, look! 
Our Lamp is spent, it’s out! 
[to Soupiers on platform] Good sirs, take heart. 
We'll bury him; and then, what’s brave, what’s noble, 
Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion 
And make death proud to take us. 


difference 


just 


tasks 


foolish 
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Come, away! 
This case of that huge spirit now is cold. 
Ah, women, women! Come; we have no friend 
But resolution and the briefest end. 


[The Souprers on the platform exit, as do those on the balcoony—QuEEN CLEO- 
PATRA, her ladies-in-waiting, CHARMIAN and Iras, and—carrying ANToNny’s body— 
the other Egyptian ATTENDANTS.| 


Me EK a ke 


[Caesar enters, followed by a number of his military Orricers, including AGRIPPA 
and Marcenas.| 


Caesar. Go to him, Dolabella; bid him yield. 
Being so frustrate,° tell him, he mocks baffled, defeated 
The pauses that he makes.° i.e., in surrendering 
An OrFicer. Caesar, I shall. 


[The officer DoLaBELLa exits. 
Anrony’s officer Decreras, carrying ANTony’s blood-stained sword, enters to the 
military council centered around Cazsar.| 


Caesar. Wherefore is that? And what art thou that dar’st 
Appear thus to us? 
Antony’s OFFICER. I am call’d Decretas. 
Mark Antony I serv’d, who best was worthy 
Best to be serv’d. Whilst he stood up and spoke, 
He was my master, and I wore my life 
To spend upon his haters. If thou please 
To take me to thee, as I was to him 
TIl be to Caesar; if thou pleasest not, 
I yield thee up my life. 
Cazsar. What is ’t thou say’st? 
Anrony’s OFFICER. Isay, O Caesar, Antony is dead. 
Cazsar. The breaking of so great a thing should make 
A greater crack. The round world 
Should have shook lions into civil streets 
And citizens to their dens. The death of Antony 
Is not a single doom; in the name lay 
A moiety? of the world. half 
Antony’s Orricer. He is dead, Caesar, 
Not by a public minister of justice 
Nor by a hired knife; but that self° hand same 
Which writ his honor in the acts it did 
Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
Splitted the heart. This is his sword. 
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[The OrFicer displays prominently Antony’s blood-stained sword, the object 
becoming center of attention of all the military council on stage.] 


I robb’d his wound of it. Behold it stain’d 
With his most noble blood. 
Carsar. Look you, sad friends. 
The gods rebuke me, but it is tidings 
To wash the eyes of kings! 


[Caesars attention remains concentrated on Antony’s blood-stained sword, the 


visual focal point on stage.| 


AGRIPPA. And strange it is 
That nature must compel us to lament 
Our most persisted? deeds. 
Mazcenas. His taints and honors 
Waged equal with° him. 
AGRIPPA. A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity; but you gods will give us 
Some faults to make us men. Caesar is touch’d. 
Mazcenas. When such a spacious mirror’s set before him, 
He needs must see himself. 
Carsar. O Antony, 
I have follow’d thee to this! But we do lanch° 
Diseases in our bodies. I must perforce 


persistent 


in 


lance 


Have shown to thee such a declining day° i.e., in myself 


Or look on thine: we could not stall° together 
In the whole world. But yet let me lament 
With tears as sovereign as the blood of hearts 
That thou, my brother, my competitor 


dwell 


In top® of all design, my mate in empire, height (thus, great enterprises) 


Friend and companion in the front of war, 

The arm of mine own body, and the heart 

Where mine his° thoughts did kindle—that our stars, 
Unreconciliable, should divide 

Our equalness to this. Hear me, good friends— 


[An Ecyprtian enters, approaching Cazsar and his OFFICERS.] 


But I will tell you at some meeter season. 


its 


The business of this man looks out of him;° shows in his eyes 


We'll hear him what he says. 
~ Whence are you? 
Ecyptian. A poor Egyptian, yet the Queen my mistress, 
Confin’d in all she has, her monument, 
Of thy intents desires instruction, 
That she preparedly may frame herself 
To the way she’s fore’d to. 
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Caesar. Bid her have good heart. 
She soon shall know of us, by some of ours, 
How honorable and how kindly we 
Determine for her; for Caesar cannot live 3175 
To be ungentle. 
Ecyrtian. So the gods preserve thee! 


[The Ecyprian exits. Cazsar remains flanked by his various Orricers.] 


Carsar. Come hither, Proculeius. 


[An OFFICER steps forward to CaEsaR.| 


Go and say 
We purpose her no shame. Give her what comforts 3180 
The quality of her passion’ shal] require, grief 
Lest, in her greatness, by some mortal stroke 
She do defeat us; for her life° in Rome appearing alive 
Would be eternal’ in our triumph. Go, eternally recorded 
And with your speediest bring us what she says 3185 
And how you find of her. 
OFFICER. Caesar, I shall. 


[The OrFicEr exits. | 


Cagsar. Gallus, go you along. 


[Another OrrFicer exits, following the first.| 


Where’s Dolabella, 

To second Proculeius? 3190 
THE Remarninc Orricers [calling]. Dolabella! 
Cagsar. Let him alone, for I remember now 

How he’s employ’d. He shall in time be ready. 

Go with me to my tent, where you shall see 

How hardly° I was drawn into this war, unwillingly 3195 

How calm and gentle I proceeded still 

In all my writings. Go with me and see 

What I can show in this. 


[Caesar exits, followed by all his Orricers, including AcrippA and MAECENAS.| 
sek kok 


[QUEEN CLEOPATRA enters with her two ladies-in-waiting, CHARMIAN and Iras.]|!7 


17 The “Monument Scene.” The Elizabethan staging of this scene—the surprise 
seizure of Cleopatra by Gallus’ soldiers—is probably the most discussed and controversial 
in all of Shakespeare. The Folio stage-directions are skimpy and inconclusive, and the 
Folio dialogue is, seemingly, confused. The stage directions in this edition offer a possible 
Elizabethan staging, one employing only the bare platform and thus reducing the realism 
of the military capture and its anticipation by the audience. 
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CLEOPATRA. My desolation does begin to make 
A better life. "Tis paltry to be Caesar. 
Not being Fortune, he’s but Fortune’s knave,° servant 
A minister of her will. And it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 
Which shackles accidents and bolts up change, 
Which sleeps, and never palates” more the dung, tastes 
The beggar’s nurse° and Caesar’s. necessary nourishment 


[One of Caxsar’s officers, PRocULEIUS, enters to QUEEN CLEOPATRA, still ac- 
companied by her two Lapies-In-W arrInG.] 


Carsar’s Orricer. Caesar sends greeting to the Queen of Egypt, 
And bids thee study on what fair demands 
Thou mean’st to have him grant thee. 
Creopatra What’s thy name? 
Cagsar’s OFFICER. My name is Proculeius. 
CLEOPATRA. Antony 
Did tell me of you, bade me trust you; but 
I do not greatly care to be deceiv’d,° whether I am deceived or not 
That have no use for trusting. If your master 
Would have a queen his beggar, you must tell him 
That majesty, to keep decorum, must 
No less beg than a kingdom. If he please 
To give me conquer’d Egypt for my son, 
He gives me so much of mine own as° I that 
Will kneel to him with thanks. 
Procuxerus. Be of good cheer. 
Y’ ate fall’n into a princely hand; fear nothing. 
Make your full reference” freely to my lord, refer yourself 
Who is so full of grace that it flows over 
On all that need. Let me report to him 
Your sweet dependency, and you shall find 
A conqueror that will pray in aid° for kindness, beg your assistance (legal phrase) 
Where he for grace is kneel’d to. 
CLEOPATRA. Pray you tell him 
I am his fortune’s vassal and I send him 
The greatness he has got. I hourly learn 
A doctrine of obedience, and would gladly 
Look him 1’ the face. 
Procureius. This I'll report, dear lady. 
Have comfort, for I know your plight is pitied 
Of him that caus’d it. 


[Another of Caesar's officers, Garrus, bursts on stage to QUEEN CLEOPATRA and 
Procu.etus. He is accompanied by several Soup1Ers, all with swords in hand.] 
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GatLus. Proculeius, you see how easily she may be surpris’d. 
[to the soldiers] Guard her till Caesar comes. 


[GaLLus exits. SoLp1ERs, armed, remain on guard in background at the stage doors 
behind Queen CLEOPATRA, her two Lapies-In-Wartinc, and Carsar’s officer, 
Procu.zws.| 


Iras. Royal Queen! 
Cuarmian. O Cleopatra! thou art taken, Queen! 


[QuEEN CLEOpPatTRa draws out a concealed dagger.) 


CLEOPATRA. Quick, quick, good hands! 
Procuteius. Hold, worthy lady, hold! 


[Cagsar’s officer, Procuetus, disarms QUEEN CLEOPATRA.| 


Do not yourself such wrong, who are in this 
Reliev’d, but not betray’d. 
CLEOPATRA. What, of death too, 
That rids our dogs of languish?° pain 
PRocuLetus. Cleopatra, 
Do not abuse my master’s bounty by 
The undoing of yourself. Let the world see 
His nobleness well acted, which your death 
Will never let come forth. 
CLEOPATRA. Where art thou, death? 
Come hither, come! Come, come, and take a queen 
Worth many babes and beggars! 
Procu.erus. O, temperance, lady! 
CLEOPATRA. Sir, I will eat no meat; I'll not drink, sir; 
If idle talk will once be necessary, 
PI not sleep neither. This mortal house TIl ruin, 
Do Caesar what he can. Know, sir, that I 
Will not wait? pinion’d® at your master’s court attend/with wings clipped 
Nor once be chastis’d with the sober eye 
Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoist me up 
And show me to the shouting varletry° rabble 
Of censuring Rome? Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave unto me! Rather on Nilus’ mud 
Lay me stark-nak’d and let the waterflies 
Blow° me into abhorring! Rather make swell my corpse with their eggs 
My country’s high pyramids my gibbet 
And hang me up in chains! 
ProcuLeius. You do extend 
These thoughts of horror further than you shall 
Find cause in Caesar. 
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[Another of Carsar’s officers, DOLABELLA, enters to PRocULEIUS, QUEEN CLEO- 
PATRA, and her two Laptgs-IN-Wartinc. The armed SOLDIERS remain on guard 
at both stage doors.| 


DoLABELLA.  Proculeius, 

What thou hast done thy master Caesar knows, 

And he hath sent me for thee. For the Queen, 

TIl take her to° my guard. into 
Procutetus. So, Dolabella, 

It shall content me best. Be gentle to her. 

[to CLEOPATRA] To Caesar I will speak what you shall 

please, 

If you'll employ me to him. 

CLEOPATRA [to departing Procuretus]. Say, I would die. 


[Procu.ets exits. The Soiprers remain on guard at both stage doors.| 


DotaseLLs. Most noble Empress, you have heard of me? 

CLEOPATRA. I cannot tell. 

DOLABELLA. Assuredly you know me. 

CLEOPATRA. No matter, sir, what I have heard or known. 
You laugh when boys or women tell their dreams; 

Is ’t not your trick? 

Dotasetta. I understand not, madam. 

CLEOPATRA. I dreamt there was an Emperor Antony— 
O, such another sleep, that I might see 
But such another man! 

DoraseLLa. If it might please ye— 

CLEOPATRA. His face was as the heav’ns, and therein stuck 
A sun and moon, which kept their course and lighted 
The little O, the earth. 

DorasELLA. Most sovereign creature— 

CLEOPATRA. His legs bestrid the ocean: his rear’d arm 


Crested the world. His voice was propertied® harmonious 
As all the tuned spheres, and that to friends; 
But when he meant to quail and shake the orb,° earth 


He was as rattling thunder. For his bounty, 

There was no winter in ’t; an autumn ’twas 

That grew the more by reaping. His delights 

Were dolphin-like: they show’d his back above 

The element they lived in. In his livery 

Walk’d crowns and crownets. Realms and islands were 

As plates? dropp’d from his pocket. silver coins 
DoLABELLA. Cleopatra— 
CLEOPATRA. ‘Think you there was or might be such a man 

As this I dreamt of? 
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Do.aBELLA. Gentle madam, no. 
CLEOPATRA. You lie, up to the hearing of the gods! 
But, if there be or ever were one such, 


It’s past the size of dreaming. Nature wants° stuff lacks 
To vie° strange forms with fancy; yet, t’imagine to compete (in making) 
An Antony were nature’s piece? ’gainst fancy, masterpiece 


Condemning shadows quite. 
DoraseLLA. Hear me, good madam. 

Your loss is as yourself, great; and you bear it 

As answering to the weight. Would I might never 

O’ertake pursued success but? I do feel, except, unless 

By the rebound of yours, a grief that smites 

My very heart at root. 

CLEOPATRA. I thank you, sir. 

Know you what Caesar means to do with me? 
DoLrasELLA. Iam loath to tell you what I would you knew. 
CLEOPATRA. Nay, pray you, sir. 

DoxaBELLa. Though he be honorable— 
CLEOPATRA. He'll lead me, then, in triumph? 
Dorasetta. Madam, he will. I know ’t. 


[Flourish of trumpets in announcement. Shouts off-stage: “Make way there! 
Caesar!” Procuetus enters; next, Cazsar enters, followed by Orricers (in- 
cluding Gaius and Maecenas) and ATTENDANTS. CAESAR dnd other entrants 
approach QuEeN CLEOPATRA, DOLABELLA, and Creopatra’s two Laopres-In- 
Wartinc. The SoLpers remain at guard at both stage doors.| 


Caesar. Which is the Queen of Egypt? 
DoLABELLA [to CLEopATRA]. It is the Emperor, madam. 


[QUEEN CLEOPATRA kneels before Caxsar.| 


Carsar. Arise! You shall not kneel. 
I pray you rise. Rise, Egypt. 

CLEOPATRA. Sir, the gods 
Will have it thus: my master and my lord 
I must obey. 


[Queren Creopatra arises, The background for Carsar and QUEEN CLEOPATRA 
contains her two Lapres-In-WalTINc, CAESAR'S OFFICERS and ATTENDANTS, and— 
at both stage doors—the armed SoLDIERS.] 


Carsar. ‘Take to you no hard thoughts. 
The record of what injuries you did us, 
Though written in our flesh, we shall remember 
As things but done by chance. 
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CLEOPATRA. Sole sir o’ the world, 

I cannot project? mine own cause so well 
To make it clear,° but do confess I have 
Been laden with like frailties which before 
Have often shamed our sex. 

CaEsar. Cleopatra, know 
We will extenuate rather than enforce.° 
If you apply° yourself to our intents, 

Which towards you are most gentle, you shall find 
A benefit in this change; but if you seek 

To lay on me a cruelty by taking 

Antony’s course, you shall bereave yourself 

Of my good purposes, and put your children 

To that destruction which I'll guard them from 

If thereon you rely. PH take my leave. 

CLEOPATRA. And may, through all the world! Tis yours, and we, 
Your scutcheons° and your signs of conquest, shall 
Hang in what place you please. Here, my good lord. 

Caesar. You shall advise me in all for Cleopatra. 


[QureN Creopatra hands Caesar a paper.] 


CLEOPATRA. This is the brief° of money, plate, and jewels 
I am possess’d of. ’Tis exactly valued, 
Not petty things admitted.° 
[calling] | Where’s Seleucus? 


[An Egyptian courtier, SELEuCcus, enters 
to QUEEN CLEOPATRA and CAESAR.] 


EcyrtTian. Here, madam. 
CLEOPATRA. ‘This is my treasurer. Let him speak, my lord, 
Upon his peril, that I have reserved 
To myself nothing. Speak the truth, Seleucus. 
EcypTian. Madam, 
I had rather seel?” my lips than to my peril 
Speak that which is not. 
CLEOPATRA. What have I kept back? 
Eeyptian. Enough to purchase what you have made known. 
Carsar. Nay, blush not, Cleopatra. I approve 
Your wisdom in the deed. 
CLEOPATRA. See, Caesar! O, behold, 
How pomp is follow’d! Mine® will now be yours; 
And should we shift estates,° yours would be mine. 
The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 
Even make me wild. O slave, of no more trust 
Than love that’s hird! 


set forth 
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[The Ecypt1an COURTIER retreats, pursued by QUEEN CLEOPATRA.] 


What, goest thou back? 
Thou shalt 3385 
Go back, I warrant thee; but I’ll catch thine eyes, 
Though they had wings. 


[Catching him, QUEEN CLEOPATRA beats the EGYPTIAN COURTIER.] 


Slave, soulless villain, dog! 
O rarely base! 
Carsar. Good Queen, let us entreat you. 3390 


[QUEEN CLEOPATRA stops beating the EGYPTIAN COURTIER.] 


CLEOPATRA. O Caesar, what a wounding shame is this, 
That thou vouchsafing here to visit me, 
Doing the honor of thy lordliness 
To one so meek, that mine own servant should 
Parcel the sum° of my disgraces by extend the total 3395 
Addition of his envy! Say, good Caesar, 
That I some lady trifles have reserv’d, 


Immoment? toys, things of such dignity inconsequential 

As we greet modern’ friends withal; and say common 

Some nobler token I have kept apart 3400 
For Livia and Octavia, to induce 

Their mediation—must I be unfolded’ betrayed 

With® one that I have bred?° The gods! It smites me by/brought up 
Beneath the fall I have. 

[to EcyptTian Courtier]  Prithee go hence! 3405 
Or I shall show the cinders of my spirits 

Through the ashes of my chance.° Wert thou a man, fortune 


Thou wouldst have mercy on me. 
Carsar. Forbear, Seleucus. 


[The Ecyprtan Courtier exits. The background for Carsar and QuEEN CLEO- 
PATRA continues to be her two Lapres-[N-WarTInc, Carsar’s OFrFIcers and 
ATTENDANTS, and—at both stage doors—armed SoLDIERS.] 


Creoparra. Be it known that we, the greatest, are misthought°® misjudged 3410 
For things that others do; and, when we fall, 
We answer others’ merits? in our name, misdeeds (committed) 


Are therefore to be pitied. 
CarEsar. Cleopatra, 
Not what you have reserv’d, nor what acknowledg’d, 3415 
Put we i’ the roll of conquest. Still be ’t yours, 
Bestow it at your pleasure; and believe 
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Caesar’s no merchant, to make prize? with you haggle 
Of things that merchants sold. Therefore be cheer’d; 
Make not your thoughts your prisons. No, dear Queen; 
For we intend so to dispose you as 
Yourself shall give us counsel. Feed and sleep. 
Our care and pity is so much upon you 
That we remain your friend; and so adieu. 
CLEOPATRA. My master and my lord! 
Caesar. Not so. Adieu. 


[Flourish of trumpets. Carsar exits, followed by his Orricers, including Dora- 

BELLA, GALLUS, Marcenas, and Procuterus, and ATTENDANTS. After their exit, 

the armed guards at the doors exit. Only Queen CLEOPATRA and her two ladies- 
in-waiting, CHARMIAN and Iras, remain on stage.| 


CLEOPATRA. He words me, girls, he words me, that I should not 
Be noble to myself.° i.e., by suicide 
But hark thee Charmian. 


[QurEN CLEOPATRA whispers inaudibly to CHARMIAN.| 


Iras. Finish, good lady. The bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark. 

CLEOPATRA [to CuHarmian]. Hie thee again. 
I have spoke already, and it is provided. 
Go put it to the haste. 

CHARMIAN. Madam, I will. 


[Cuarmian departs from QuEEN CLEOPATRA. Caxsar’s officer DOLABELLA, re- 
enters, momentarily accompanied by armed guards, who immediately exit.] 


DoLABELLA. Where is the Queen? 
CHARMIAN. Behold, sir. 


[CHARMIAN exits, and Caxsar’s officer DOLABELLA joins QUEEN CLEOPATRA and 
Iras.| 


CLEOPATRA. Dolabella! 
DOLABELLA. Madam, as thereto sworn, by your command 
(Which my love makes religion to obey) 
I tell you this: Caesar through Syria 
Intends his journey, and within three days 
You with your children will he send before. 
Make your best use of this. I have perform’d 
Your pleasure and my promise. 
CLEOPATRA. Dolabella, 
I shall remain your debtor. 
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DOLABELLA. I your servant. 
Adieu, good Queen; I must attend on Caesar. 
CLEOPATRA. Farewell, and thanks. 


[DOLABELLA exits.] 


Now, Iras, what think’st thou? 

Thou, an Egyptian puppet, shall be shown 
In Rome as well as I. Mechanic slaves, 
With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shall 
Uplift us to the view. In their thick breaths, 
Rank of° gross diet, shall we be enclouded, 
And fore’d to drink their vapor. 

Iras. The gods forbid! 


CLEOPATRA. Nay, tis most certain, Iras: saucy lictors® 
Will catch at us like strumpets, and scald° rhymers 


Ballad us out o’ tune; the quick° comedians 
Extemporally will stage us and present 
Our Alexandrian revels: “Antony” 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking “Cleopatra” boy my greatness 
I’ the posture of a whore. 

Iras. O the good gods! 

CLEOPATRA. Nay, that’s certain. 

Iras. PI never see ’t; for I am sure my nails 
Are stronger than mine eyes. 

CLeopaTRa. Why, that’s the way 
To fool their preparation and to conquer 
Their most absurd intents. 


[The armed Guaros allow the lady-in-waiting CHARMAN to re-enter; then they 


because of 


minor police officials 
scabbed, scurvy 
inventive 


immediately exit. CHARMIAN joins QUEEN CLEOPATRA and IRas.] 


Now, Charmian! 
Show me, my women, like a queen: go fetch 
My best attires. I am again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony. Sirrah Iras, go. 
Now, noble Charmian, we’ll dispatch indeed; 


And when thou hast done this chare, I’ll give thee leave 


To play till doomsday. Bring our crown and all. 


[The two ladies-in-waiting, Cuarmian and Iras, exit together. Only Quern CLEO- 


PATRA is on stage. 


A noise from off-stage.] 


Wherefore’s this noise? 
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[A Guar enters to QUEEN CLEOPATRA.| 


Guard. Here isa rural fellow 
That will not be denied your Highness’ presence. 
He brings you figs. 

CLEOPATRA. Let him come in. 


[The Guar exits.] 


What’ poor an instrument how 
May do a noble deed! He brings me liberty. 
My resolution’s plac’d,° and I have nothing fixed 


Of woman in me. Now from head to foot 
I am marble-constant. Now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine. 


[The armed Guar re-enters, accompanied by a rustic—a theatrical CLlowN— 
carrying a basket.| 


Guaro. This is the man. 
CLEOPATRA. Avoid,° and leave him. depart 


[The armed Guar exits, leaving the CLown with QUEEN CLEOPATRA} 


Hast thou the pretty worm® of Nilus there snake (asp) 
That kills and pains not? 
Crown. Truly I have him. But I would not be the 
party that should desire you to touch him, for his 
biting is immortal. Those that do die of it do 
seldom or never recover. 
CLEOPATRA. Remember’st thou any that have died on® ’t? of 
Crown. Very many, men and women too. I heard 
of one of them no longer than yesterday—a very 
honest woman, but something given to lie, as a 
woman should not do but in the way of honesty 
—how she died of the biting of it, what pain she 
felt. Truly, she makes a very good report o’ the 
worm; but he that will believe all that they say 
shall never be saved by half that they do. But 
this is most falliable; the worm’s an odd worm. 
CLEOPATRA. Get thee hence; farewell. 
Crown. I wish you all joy of the worm. 
CLEOPATRA. Farewell. 


[The Crown sets down the basket beside Quren Cxieopatra, begins to depart, 
and then returns to her.| 


Crown. You must think this, look you, that the worm 
will do his kind.° act according to his species 
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CLEOPATRA. Ay, ay; farewell. 3515 
Crown. Look you, the worm is not to be trusted 
but in the keeping of wise people, for indeed 
there is no goodness in the worm. 
CLEOPATRA. Take thou no care; it shall be heeded.° guarded 
Crown. Very good. Give it nothing, I pray you, for it 3520 
is not worth the feeding. 
CLEOPATRA. Will it eat me? 
Crown. You must not think I am so simple but I 
know the Devil himself will not eat a woman. I 
know that a woman is a dish for the gods, if the 3525 
Devil dress her not. But truly, these same whoreson 
devils do the gods great harm in their women; for 
in every ten that they make, the devils mar five. 
CLEOPATRA. Well, get thee gone; farewell. 
Crown. Yes, forsooth. I wish you joy o’ the worm. 3530 


[The Crown exits; the basket remains with Queen Cieopatra. The two ladies- 
in-waiting, CHARMIAN and Iras, enter carrying royal robes, crown, and jewels. They 
join Queen CLEopatRa and begin to attire her in what they have brought.| 


Cieopatra. Give me my robe, put on my crown. I have 
Immortal longings in me. Now no more 
The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip. 
Yare,° yare, good Iras; quick. Methinks I hear deftly 
Antony call. I see him rouse himself 3535 
To praise my noble act. I hear him mock 
The luck of Caesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath. Husband, I come! 
Now to that name my courage prove my title!° right 
I am fire and air;° my other elements the lighter elements 3540 
I give to baser life. 


[The two Lapres-In-Wartine finish attiring QUEEN CLEOPATRA in robes, crown, 
and jewels.] 


So, have you done? 
Come then and take the last warmth of my lips. 
Farewell, kind Charmian. Iras, long farewell. 


[QuEEN CLEOPATRA kisses both Lapres-In-WalTING, and immediately thereafter 
Iras falls dead to the floor.| 


Have I the aspic® in my lips? Dost fall? asp 3545 
If thou and nature can so gently part, 

The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, 

Which hurts, and is desir’d. Dost thou lie still? 
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If thus thou vanishest, thou tell’st the world 
It is not worth leave-taking. 
CuarMian. Dissolve, thick cloud, and rain, that I may say 
The gods themselves do weep! 
Cieopatra. This proves me base: 
If she first meet the curled Antony, 
He’ll make demand of her, and spend that kiss 
Which is my heaven to have. 


[Queren Creoparra takes an asp from the basket, applies it to her breast, and 
addresses it.| 


Come, thou mortal? wretch, deadly 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate® intricate 
Of life at once untie. Poor venomous fool, 
Be angry, and dispatch. O, couldst thou speak, 
That I might hear thee call great Caesar “‘ass 
Unpolicied!”° lacking political skill 
CHARMIAN. O Eastern star! 
CLEOPATRA. Peace, peace! 
Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep? 
CHARMIAN. O, break! O, break! 
CLEOPATRA. As sweet as balm, as soft as air, as gentle— 
O Antony! 


[Quren Creopatra takes another asp from the basket and applies it to herself.] 


Nay, I will take thee too: 
What should I stay— 


[OQurENn Cxeoparra falls on the bed, dead. She remains visible there through the 
remaining action, as does Iras, on the floor. CuarMian attends to the corpse of 
QUEEN CLEOPATRA. | 


CHARMIAN. In this vile world? So fare thee well. 
Now boast thee, death, in thy possession lies 
A lass unparallel’d. Downy windows, close; 
And golden Phoebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again so royal! Your crown’s awry. 
PH mend it, and then play— 


[Two armed Guaros enter hurriedly and noisily.] 


Frrsr Guard. Where’s the Queen? 
CHARMIAN. Speak softly, wake her not. 
First Guard. Caesar hath sent— 
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[The first Guard is stunned by discovery of QUEEN CLEOPATRA’S corpse.| 


CHARMIAN. —Too slow a messenger. 


[CuarM1aN takes an asp from the basket and applies it to herself.| 


O, come apace, dispatch. I partly feel thee. 
First Guard. Approach, ho! All’s not well. Caesar’s beguil’d. 
SeconD Guard. There’s Dolabella sent from Caesar. Call him. 
First Guard. What work is here! Charmian, is this well done? 
CHARMIAN. Itis well done, and fitting for a princess 

Descended of so many royal kings. 

Ah, soldier! 


[Cuarmian falls to the floor, dead. The stage contains three corpses—QuUEEN 
CLEOPATRA on the bed and the two Lavres-In-Wartinc on the floor—through 
what follows. 

Cazsar’s officer DOLABELLA enters.| 


Dotasetta. How goes it here? 

Seconp Guard. All dead. 

DoLABELLA. Caesar, thy thoughts 
Touch their effects° in this. Thyself art coming meet their fulfillment 
To see perform’d the dreaded act which thou 
So sought’st to hinder. 


[Flourish of trumpets in announcement off-stage. Shouts off-stage of “A way there, 
a way for Caesar!” Carsar, nobly attired, enters followed by an entourage of 
ATTENDANTS. | 


O sir, you are too sure an augurer: 


That? you did fear is done. what 
Cagsar. Bravest at the last! 
She level’d at° our purposes, and being royal, guessed (correctly) 


Took her own way. The manner of their deaths? 
I do not see them bleed. 
DoxaBELLA. Who was last with them? 
First Guard. A simple countryman, that brought her figs. 
This was his basket. 
CagEsar. Poison’d, then. 
Frrst Guard. O Caesar, 
This Charmian lived but now; she stood and spake. 
I found her trimming up the diadem 
On her dead mistress. Tremblingly she stood, 
And on the sudden dropp’d. 
Caesar. O noble weakness! 
If they had swallow’d poison, ’twould appear 
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By external swelling; but she looks like sleep, 
As° she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil? of grace. 

DorasrrLa. Here on her breast 
There is a vent? of blood, and something blown;° 
The like is on her arm. 

First Guard. This is an aspic’s trail; and these fig leaves 
Have slime upon them, such as the aspic leaves 
Upon the caves of Nile. 

Carsar. Most probable 
That so she died; for her physician tells me 
She hath pursued conclusions° infinite 
Of easy ways to die. Take up her bed, 

And bear her women from the monument. 
She shall be buried by her Antony. 

No grave upon the earth shall clip° in it 

A pair so famous. High events as these 

Strike those that make them; and their story is 
No less in pity than his glory which 

Brought them to be lamented. Our army shall 
In solemn show attend this funeral, 

And then to Rome. Come, Dolabella, see 
High order in this great solemnity. 


as if 
net, snare 


discharge/swollen 


experiments 


embrace 


[Guarps and ATTENDANTS carry out the bodies of Cuarmian, Iras, and—on her 
bed—QvrEN CLEOPATRA in ritual procession, followed by Carsar and the re- 


maining ATTENDANTS as mourners.| 
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Paradise Lost 


JOHN MILTON (1608-1674) was born into a prosperous London family. His 
father, while a ‘student of Oxford, had been disinherited on turning 
Protestant. Bookish and musical beyond his age, John went to Cambridge at 
seventeen. There, giving up his idea of becoming a clergyman, he deter- 
mined to do his utmost to become a great poet. In school till he was twenty- 
four, and after that in retirement on his father’s farm till he was twenty-nine, 
in “the cool air of delightful studies” that he talked about, he read and 
wrote assiduously. Then he went to Italy to see with his own eyes what were 
to him the almost sacred memorials of ancient and Renaissance wit and 
learning. He intended going to Greece too, but the disturbances of the 
Puritan Revolution at home made him feel bound to end his travels. During 
this time he had continued to plan the writing of a great work, but the earlier 
idea of using Arthur as its hero had given way to the concept of a religious 
poem. The subject was not yet determined, but by this period both the 
religious emphasis and the literary greatness of the projected work were 
clearly settled, for a few years later, referring to his period of travel, he wrote 
of reaching the conclusion “that by labour and intense study (which I take 
to be my portion in this life), joined with the strong propensity of nature, 
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I might perhaps leave something so written to aftertimes, as they should not 
willingly let it die.” 

He was by then already a famous linguist, scholar, and poet. Before 
leaving Cambridge, he had written notable verse in both English and Latin. 
And before going abroad he had written a considerable mass of it in English, 
chiefly of the pastoral order. His idyls, L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, concern- 
ing the cheerful and contemplative dispositions, his noble elegy, Lycidas, and 
his masque, Comus, celebrating the pure in heart, are all of them conven- 
tional yet unique, sensuous yet spiritual, and they have not been surpassed 
in their kind. 

Back in London from Italy, he abandoned for twenty years his habitual 
quiet studiousness (though he did take time to write a few sonnets) and 
issued a series of more and more frequent and fervid pamphlets upon the 
controversial issues of that time. His opposition to bishops and kings and 
his approval of divorce and of a free press were generally useful to the revo- 
lutionary Puritan Government. Somewhat because of them, in 1649 he was 
made a government secretary with the special duty of looking after all sorts 
of documents and correspondence in Latin. Since Latin was still the language 
of international discussion and diplomacy, this position was equivalent in 
importance to the Cabinet post of Foreign Secretary. The English people 
had just tried, condemned, and executed Charles I, and it fell to Milton’s 
lot to defend and justify such an action to a Europe which still accepted the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings. He devoted himself to the task so 
unsparingly that after three years of this work, he became totally blind. But 
with assistants he held his office till the restoration of the monarchy in 1660 
made him again a private citizen. 

Milton had three wives and, by the first of these, three daughters; and 
his experience with all of the six women seems to have been, when not very 
brief, almost uniformly disagreeable. Much has been made of this fact in 
recent times, to the injury of his name. Probably too much has been made 
of it. 

During the years that remained to him after the commencement of his 
new retirement Milton returned to the purposes of his youth. Having decided 
that his work was to be a religious epic, he gave up the idea of a national 
hero in favor of a subject native to the entire human race, and composed 
Paradise Lost, a stupendous epic of man’s fall from his initial state of com- 
plete virtue and happiness. In the first edition (1667) the poem was divided 
into ten books; but Milton later made it into twelve, following the example 
of Virgil, and supplied an “argument,” or summary of the action, at the 
beginning of each book. (In this volume the editors have included the whole 
of Milton’s “argument.” The summaries of parts omitted in our selections 
are inserted at the points of omission and are in Milton’s own words.) 
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Milton consciously sought the impressive and sonorous poetic style which 
has come to be called “Miltonic.” With such an effect in view, he deliber- 
ately abandoned rhyme, which he characterized as “the invention of a bar- 
barous age, to set off wretched matter and lame meter,” and chose the blank 
verse of drama as his medium. But this, too, required a different handling, 
and instead of striving for the rhythms of speech, he built up long, resound- 
ing periods with “the sense variously drawn out from one verse into another.” 
The style which he sought may well have been reinforced by the practical 
necessity which compelled the blind poet to compose and revise long pas- 
sages in his memory, and put them into more or less final form before 
having them taken down. 

This poem, though more like Vergil’s than Homer’s, is generally ac- 
counted among English-speaking people, who have consistently prized it 
more highly than anybody else, to be the nearest approach in their language 
to the divine passion, the surge and thunder of the classical epic. It vastly 
elevated English taste, particularly as to the Grand Manner. And, reinforcing 
and reinforced by the English Bible of half a century earlier, it opened up 
for its readers new territories more vast and spectacular than those being 
reported by the great explorers of the seventeenth century. 

Milton next published a less admirable sequel, Paradise Regained, and 
a tragic drama, Samson Agonistes, that looked to the Bible for its theme and 
to the most revered of the ancient Greeks for its stark loftiness. In his treat- 
ment of the blind Samson, the hero who was to deliver his people but now 
languishes blind and helpless among his enemies, Milton was clearly think- 
ing of his own parallel situation; and the combination of passionate personal 
feeling with the detachment given by a hero from ancient times and a remote 
civilization enabled him to produce the only one of the numerous imitations 
of Greek tragedy which will bear comparison with its models. Particularly 
notable is the fine statement of the final effect of all great tragedy (here 
regarded as a gift of God) with which the play closes: 

His servants He, with new acquist 
Of true experience from this great event, 


With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent. 


After all those mighty works, he wrote some textbooks..And after that, 
in 1674, death came to him, brought on, as the diagnosis of the time had it, 
by “gout struck in.” 

Since his death, Milton’s reputation has always been secure, although 
it is true that, during the dominance of the Neo-Classical literary ideal, 
his works suffered a temporary eclipse. And though his literary work is his 
chief title to fame, it is interesting to note that he is the only one of the 
major English poets who has been a leader in other fields as well. Milton 
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was always a serious and an independent thinker. Though he sided with the 
Puritans politically, he dissented from many of their religious views. He was 
among the first solitary fighters for the right of a people to judge its kings, 
for the propriety of divorce, for a genuine if somewhat restricted ideal of 
freedom of the press. Macaulay commented that Milton never rested on his 
laurels: when a movement he had championed was well on its way to suc- 
cess, he moved on to a new cause. And in a poem written in 1802, Words- 
worth wrote that a man like Milton was needed to revive and reform English 
literature, religion, and government—a fine tribute to his varied leadership. 





PARADISE LOST 


Book I 


This first book purposes first in brief the whole subject, man’s disobedience, 
and the loss thereupon of Paradise wherein he was placed: then touches the 
prime cause of his fall, the serpent, or rather Satan in the serpent; who revolting 
from God, and drawing to his side many legions of angels, was by the com- 
mand of God driven out of Heaven with all his crew into the great deep. Which 
action passed over, the poem hastes into the midst of things, presenting Satan 
with his angels now fallen into Hell, described here, not in the center (for 
Heaven and earth may be supposed as yet not made, certainly not yet accursed) 
but in a place of utter darkness, fitliest called Chaos: here Satan with his angels 
lying on the burning lake, thunder-struck and astonisht, after a certain space 
recovers, as from confusion, calls up him who next in order and dignity lay by 
him; they confer of their miserable fall. Satan awakens all his legions, who lay 
till then in the same manner confounded; they rise, their numbers, array of 
battle, their chief leaders named, according to the idols known afterwards in 
Canaan and the countries adjoining. To these Satan directs his speech, com- 
forts them with hope yet of regaining Heaven, but tells them lastly of a new 
world and new kind of creature to be created, according to an ancient prophecy 
or report in Heaven; for that angels were long before this visible creation, was 
the opinion of many ancient fathers. To find out the truth of this prophecy, 
and what to determine thereon he refers to a full council. What his associates 
thence attempt. Pandemonium the palace of Satan rises, suddenly built out of 
the deep: the infernal peers there sit in council. 
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Of Man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man° Christ 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing heav’nly Muse, that on the secret top 

Of Oreb, or Sinai,? didst inspire 

That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning how the heav’ns and earth 
Rose out of Chaos. Or if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God,? I thence 

Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 

That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th’ Aonian mount,‘ while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou know’st; thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant: what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support; 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. 

Say first, for heav’n hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of hell; say first, what cause 
Moved our grand parents in that happy state, 
Favoured of heav’n so highly, to fall off 

From their Creator, and transgress His will, 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides? 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? 
Th’ infernal serpent! he it was, whose guile, 
Stirred up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from heav’n, with all his host 
Of rebel angels, by whose aid aspiring 

To set himself in glory above his peers, 

He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 

If he opposed; and with ambitious aim 


1 The Holy Spirit who inspired the writers of the Bible. 

2 Mt. Sinai, also called Mt. (H)oreb, on which Moses (“that shepherd”) communed 
with God. 

3 oracle of God, the temple in Jerusalem, near Mt. Sion and the stream of Siloa. 

4 The home of the classical Muses. 
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Against the throne and monarchy of God 
Raised impious war in heav’n, and battle proud, 
With vain attempt. Him the almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from th’ ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to arms. 
Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded though immortal: but his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath; for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him; round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate; 
At once, as far as angel’s ken, he views 
The dismal situation waste and wild; 
A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 
As one great furnace, flamed; yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes, 
That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed. 
Such place eternal justice had prepared 
For those rebellious; here their prison ordained. 
In utter darkness, and their portion set 
As far removed from God and light of heav’n, 
As from the centre thrice to th’ utmost pole. 
O how unlike the place from whence they fell! 
There the companions of his fall, o’erwhelmed 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous fire, 
He soon discerns, and welt’ring® by his side wallowing 
One next himself in power, and next in crime, 
Long after known in Palestine, and named 
Beélzebub: To whom th’ Arch-enemy, 
(And thence in heav’n called Satan,5) with bold words 
Breaking the horrid silence, thus began: 

“Tf thou beest he—But O how fall’n! how changed 
From him, who in the happy realms of light, 


5 In Hebrew, Satan means “adversary.” 
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Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 
Myriads, though bright! If he, whom mutual league, 
United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 

And hazard in the glorious enterprise, 

Joined with me once, now misery hath joined 

In equal ruin: into what pit thou seest 

From that height fall’n, so much the stronger proved 
He with his thunder; and till then who knew 

The force of those dire arms? yet not for those, 

Nor what the potent Victor in His rage 

Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, 

Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed mind 
And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 

That with the Mightiest raised me to contend, 

And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of Spirits armed, 

That durst dislike His reign; and, me preferring, 

His utmost power with adverse power opposed 

In dubious battle on the plains of heav’n, 

And shook His throne. What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost; th’ unconquerable will, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate 

And courage never to submit or yield, 

And what is else not to be overcome; 

That glory never shal] His wrath or might 

Extort from me: to bow and sue for grace 

With suppliant knee, and deify His power 

Who from the terror of this arm so late 

Doubted His empire, that were low indeed, 

That were an ignominy and shame beneath 

This downfall; since by fate the strength of gods 
And this empyreal substance cannot fail; 

Since through experience of this great event, 

({n arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, ) 
We may with more successful hope resolve 

To wage by force or guile eternal war, 
Irreconcileable to our grand foe, 

Who now triumphs, and in th’ excess of joy 

Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heav’n.” 

So spake th’ apostate angel, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep despair: 
And him thus answered soon his bold compeer: 

“O Prince, O chief of many thronéd Powers,® 
That led th’ imbattled Seraphim to war 


6 The different ranks of angels include Thrones, Dominations, Virtues, Princedoms, 


and Powers. Milton uses all these terms, but with no differentiation of rank. 
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130 Under thy conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, endangered heav’n’s perpetual King, 
And put to proof His high supremacy; 
Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or fate, 
Too well I see and rue the dire event, 
135 That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath lost us heav’n, and all this mighty host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low, 
As far as gods and heavenly essences 
Can perish: for the mind and spirit remain 
140 Invincible, and vigour soon returns, 
Though all our glory extinct, and happy state 
Here swallowed up in endless misery. 
But what if He, our conqueror, whom I now 
Of force believe almighty, since no less 
145 Than such could have o’erpowered such force as ours, 
Have left us this our spirit and strength entire, 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 
That we may so suffice His vengeful ire, 
Or do Him mightier service, as His thralls 
150 By right of war, whate’er His business be 
Here in the heart of hell to work in fire, 
Or do His errands in the gloomy deep: 
What can it then avail, though yet we feel 
Strength undiminished, or eternal being 
155 ‘To undergo eternal punishment?” 
Whereto with speedy words th’ Arch-fiend replied: 
“Fall’n Cherub, to be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering: but of this be sure, 
To do aught good never will be our task, 
160 But ever to do ill our sole delight; 
As being the contrary to His high will, 
Whom we resist. If then His providence 
Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 
Our labour must be to pervert that end, 
165 And out of good still to find means of evil; 
Which oft-times may succeed, so as perhaps 
Shall grieve Him, if I fail not, and disturb 
His inmost counsels from their destined aim. 
But see! the angry Victor hath recalled 
170 His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Back to the gates of heav’n: the sulphurous hail 
Shot after us in storm, o’erblown hath laid 
The fiery surge, that from the precipice 
Of heav’n received us falling, and the thunder, 
175 Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
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Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep; 
Let us not slip th’ occasion,° whether scorn miss the opportunity 
Or satiate fury yield it from our foe. 

Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful? Thither let us tend 
From off the tossing of these fiery waves; 

There rest, if any rest can harbour there, 

And, reassembling our afflicted powers, 

Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
Our enemy; our own loss how repair, 

How overcome this dire calamity, 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 

If not, what resolution from despair.” 

Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate, 
With head up-lift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood,’ in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
Titanian, or Earth-born, that warred on Jove, 
Briareus, or Typhon,® whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held, or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all His works 
Created hugest that swim th’ ocean stream: 
Him haply slumb’ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixéd anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays: 

So stretched out huge in length the Arch-fiend lay, 
Chained on the burning lake, nor ever thence 
Had risen or heaved his head, but that the will 
And high permission of all-ruling heaven 

Left him at large to his own dark designs, 
That with reiterated crimes he might 

Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 
Evil to others, and enraged might see 

How all his malice served but to bring forth 
Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy shown 

On man by him seduced; but on himself 


7 rood, a measure of area (one-fourth of an acre). 
8 Briareus was a giant, and Typhon a monster. Both fought against Jove. 
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Treble confusion, wrath, and vengeance poured. 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature; on each hand the flames 
Driven backward slope their pointing spires, and rolled 
In billows leave i’ th’ midst a horrid vale. 
Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air, 
That felt unusual weight, till on dry land 
He lights, if it were land that ever burned 
With solid, as the lake with liquid, fire; 
And such appeared in hue, as when the force 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill 
‘Torn from Pelorus, or the shattered side 
Of thund’ring Ætna, whose combustible 
And fueled entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds, 
And leave a singéd bottom, all involved 
With stench and smoke: such resting found the sole 
Of unblessed feet. Him followed his next mate, 
Both glorying to have ’scaped the Stygian flood, 
As gods, and by their own recovered strength, 
Not by the sufferance of supernal power. 

“Is this the region, this the soil, the clime,” 
Said then the lost arch-angel, “this the seat 
That we must change for heav’n? this mournful gloom 
For that celestial light? be it so, since He, 
Who now is Sov’reign, can dispose and bid 
What shall be right: farthest from Him is best, 
Whom reason hath equalled, force hath made supreme 
Above His equals. Farewell happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells! hail horrors! hail 
Infernal world; and thou profoundest hell 
Receive thy new possessor; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heav’n of hell, a hell of heav’n. 
What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be, all but less than He 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at least 
We shall be free; th’ Almighty hath not built 
Here for His envy, will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell: 
Better to reign in hell, than serve in heav’n. 
But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 
Th’ associates and copartners of our loss, 
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Lie thus astonished? on the oblivious pool, thunderstruck 
And call them not to share with us their part 

In this unhappy mansion; or once more 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet 

Regained in heav’n, or what more lost in hell?” 

So Satan spake, and him Beélzebub 
Thus answered: “Leader of those armies bright, 
Which but th’ Omnipotent none could have foiled, 
If once they hear that voice, their liveliest pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft 
In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 
Of battle when it raged, in all assaults 
Their surest signal, they will soon resume 
New courage and revive, though now they lie 
Grov’ling and prostrate on yon lake of fire, 

As we erewhile, astounded and amazed, 
No wonder, fall’n such a pernicious highth.” 

He scarce had ceased, when the superior fiend 
Was moving toward the shore; his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cast; the broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist° views Galileo 
At evening from the top of Fesole 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers or mountains in her spotted globe. 

His spear—to equal which the tallest pine, 

Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 

Of some great ammiral,° were but a wand— flagship 
He walked with to support uneasy steps 

Over the burning marle, not like those steps 

On heaven’s azure; and the torrid clime 

Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire. 
Nathless he so endured, till on the beach 

Of that inflaméd sea he stood, and called 

His legions, angel forms, who lay entranced, 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 

In Vallombrosa,’ where th’ Etrurian shades 

High overarched embower; or scattered sedge 

Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion armed 

Hath vexed the Red-sea coast, whose waves o’erthrew 
Busiris and his Memphian chivalry, 


? Vallombrosa (literally “shady valley”), a valley near Florence. Milton often uses 
proper names for a general richness of sound and exotic association. In such cases, exact 
information about the name contributes little to an understanding of the poem, and 
annotation is not necessary. 
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While with perfidious hatred they pursued 
The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 

From the safe shore their floating carcases 
And broken chariot wheels:!° so thick bestrown 
Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood, 
Under amazement of their hideous change. 
He called so loud, that all the hollow deep 

Of hell resounded: “Princes, Potentates, 
Warriors, the flow’r of heav’n, once yours, now lost, 
If such astonishment as this can seize 

Eternal spirits; or have ye chosen this place 
After the toil of battle to repose 

Your wearied virtue, for the ease you find 

To slumber here, as in the vales of heav’n? 
Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 

To adore the Conqueror? who now beholds 
Cherub and Seraph rolling in the flood 

With scattered arms and ensigns, till anon 
His swift pursuers from heav’n gates discern 
Th’ advantage, and descending tread us down 
Thus drooping, or with linkéd thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf. 
Awake, arise, or be for ever fall’n!”” 

They heard, and were abashed, and up they sprung 
Upon the wing, as when men wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel; 
Yet to their general’s voice they soon obeyed, 
Innumerable. As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son,° in Egypt’s evil day, Moses 
Waved round the coast up called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 

That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile: 
So numberless were those bad angels seen 
Hovering on wing under the cope of hell, 
*Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires; 
Till, as a signal given, th’ uplifted spear 

Of their great sultan waving to direct 

Their course, in even balance down they light 
On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain, 


10 The reference is to the Pharaoh (here called Busiris) who pursued the Children 
of Israel and was destroyed, with all his forces, in the Red Sea. 
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A multitude like which the populous north 
Poured never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw,° when her barbarous sons Danube 
Came like a deluge on the south, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands. 
Forthwith from every squadron and each band 
The heads and leaders thither haste, where stood 
Their great commander; God-like shapes and forms 
Excelling human, Princely Dignities, 
And Powers, that erst in heaven sat on thrones; 
Though of their names in heavenly records now 
Be no memorial, blotted out and razed 
By their rebellion from the books of life. 
Nor had they yet among the sons of Eve 
Got them new names; till wand’ring o’er the earth, 
Through God’s high sufferance for the trial of man, 
By falsities and lies the greatest part 
Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 
God their creator, and the invisible 
Glory of Him that made them to transform 
Oft to the image of a brute, adorned 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold, 
And devils to adore for deities: 
Then were they known to men by various names, 
And various idols through the heathen world. 

Say, Muse, their names?! then known, who first, who last, 
Roused from their slumber on that fiery couch 
At their great emperor’s call, as next in worth, 
Came singly where he stood on the bare strand, 
While the promiscuous crowd stood yet aloof. 
The chief were those, who from the pit of hell 
Roaming to seek their prey on earth, durst fix 
Their seats long after next the seat of God, 
Their altars by His altar, gods adored 
Among the nations round, and durst abide 
Jehovah thund’ring out of Sion, throned 
Between the Cherubim; yea, often placed 
Within His sanctuary itself their shrines, 
Abominations; and with curséd things 
His holy rites and solemn feasts profaned, 
And with their darkness durst affront His light. 
First Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 


11 As stated below, Satan’s principal followers later became the false gods of antiquity. 
In the following list they are named and characterized, with references to the nature of 
their worship and to specific places and incidents. 
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Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears, 
Though for the noise of drums and timbrels’? loud 
395 Their children’s cries unheard, that passed through fire 
To his grim idol. Him the Ammonite 
Worshipped in Rabba and her wat’ry plain, 
In Argob, and in Basan, to the stream 
Of utmost Amon. Nor content with such 
400 Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 
Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His temple right against the temple of God, 
On that opprobrious hill, and made his grove 
The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
405 And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. 
Next Chemos, th’ obscene dread of Moab’s sons, 
From Aroer to Nebo, and the wild 
Of southmost Abarim; in Hesebon 
And Heronaim, Seon’s realm, beyond 
410 The flow’ry dale of Sibma clad with vines, 
And Eleale, to th’ Asphaltic pool: 
Peor his other name, when he enticed 
Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile, 
To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe. 
415 Yet thence his lustful orgies he enlarged 
Even to that hill of scandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide,—lust hard by hate:— 
Till good Josiah drove them thence to hell. 
With these came they, who, from the bord’ring flood 
420 Of Old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
Of Baalim and Ashtaroth, those male, 
These feminine: for spirits when they please 
Can either sex assume, or both; so soft 
425 And uncompounded is their essence pure; 
Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 
Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 
Like cumbrous flesh; but in what shape they choose, 
Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 
430 Can execute their airy purposes, 
And works of love or enmity fulfil. 
For those the race of Israel oft forsook 
Their living Strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
435 To bestial gods; for which their heads as low 
Bowed down in battle, sunk before the spear 


12 timbrels, small drums or tambourines used by the Hebrews. 
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Of despicable foes. With these in troop 

Came Astoreth, whom the Phcenicians called 
Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns; 
To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs, 

In Sion also not unsung, where stood 

Her temple on the offensive mountain, built 
By that uxorious king, whose heart though large, 
Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 

To idols foul. Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a summer’s day, 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded: the love-tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat, 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when by the vision led 

His eyes surveyed the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. Next came one 

Who mourned in earnest, when the captive ark 
Maimed his brute image, head and hands lopt off 
In his own temple, on the grunsel!3 edge, 
Where he fell flat, and shamed his worshippers: 
Dagon his name; sea monster, upward man 
And downward fish: yet had his temple high 
Reared in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath, and Ascalon, 

And Accaron, and Gaza’s frontier bounds. 
Him followed Rimmon, whose delightful seat 
Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 

Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams. 

He also against the house of God was bold: 

A leper once he lost, and gained a king, 

Ahaz his sottish conqueror, whom he drew 
God’s altar to disparage, and displace 

For one of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 

His odious off rings, and adore the gods 
Whom he had vanquished. After these appeared 
A crew, who under names of old renown, 
Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train, 

With monstrous shapes and sorceries abused 
Fanatic Egypt and her priests, to seek 


13 grunsel, a horizontal timber used as a foundation. 
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Their wand’ring gods disguised in brutish forms, 
Rather than human. Nor did Israel ’scape 

Th’ infection, when their borrowed gold composed 
The calf in Oreb; and the rebel king 

Doubled that sin in Bethel and in Dan, 
Lik’ning his Maker to the grazéd ox, 

Jehovah, who in one night, when He passed 
From Egypt marching, equalled with one stroke 
Both her first-born and all her bleating gods. 
Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself: to him no temple stood 

Or altar smoked; yet who more oft than he 

In temples and at altars, when the priest 

Turns atheist, as did Eli’s sons, who filled 

With lust and violence the house of God? 

In courts and palaces he also reigns, 

And in luxurious cities, where the noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury, and outrage: and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
Witness the streets of Sodom, and that night 
In Gibeah, when the hospitable door 

Exposed a matron to avoid worse rape. 

These were the prime in order and in might; 
The rest were long to tell, though far renowned. 
Th’ Ionian gods, of Javan’s issue, held 
Gods, yet confessed later than heav’n and earth, 
Their boasted parents; Titan, heav’n’s first-born, 
With his enormous brood and birthright seized 
By younger Saturn, he from mightier Jove, 

His own and Rhea’s son, like measure found; 
So Jove usurping reigned: these first in Crete 
And Ida known: thence on the snowy top 

Of cold Olympus ruled the middle air, 

Their highest heaven; or on the Delphian cliff 
Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 

Of Doric land; or who with Saturn old 

Fled over Adria to th’ Hesperian fields, 

And o’er the Celtic roamed the utmost isles. 

All these and more came flocking; but with looks 
Down-cast and damp, yet such wherein appeared 
Obscure some glimpse of joy, to have found their chief 
Not in despair, to have found themselves not lost 
In loss itself; which on his count’ nance cast 
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Like doubtful hue: but he, his wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth not substance, gently raised 
Their fainting courage, and dispelled their fears. 
Then straight commands, that at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud and clarions be upreared 

His mighty standard: that proud honour claimed 
Azazel as his right, a cherub tall; 

Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurled 
Th’ imperial ensign, which, full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor, streaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed, 
Seraphic arms and trophies; all the while 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds: 

At which the universal host up sent 

A shout that tore hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 

All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air 

With orient colours waving: with them rose 

A forest huge of spears; and thronging helms 
Appeared, and serried shields in thick array - 

Of depth immeasurable: anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood!4 

Of flutes and soft recorders; such as raised 

To highth of noblest temper heroes old 

Arming to battle; and instead of rage 

Deliberate valour breathed, firm, and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat; 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage° 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain, 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they, 
Breathing united force, with fixéd thought, 
Moved on in silence to soft pipes, that charmed 
Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil; and now 
Advanced in view they stand, a horrid front 

Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in guise 
Of warriors old with ordered spear and shield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impose. He through the arméd files 
Darts his experienced eye, and soon traverse 
The whole battalion views; their order due, 
Their visages and stature as of gods; 


14 Dorian mood, one of the Greek modes, or scale-forms, used for martial music. 
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Their number last he sums. And how his heart 
Distends with pride, and hard’ning in his strength 
Glories; for never, since created man, 

Met such embodied force, as named with these 
Could merit more than that small infantry?” 
Wanted on by cranes; though all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra?® with th’ heroic race were joined 
That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on each side 
Mixed with auxiliar gods; and what resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son,° 

Begirt with British and Armoric knights; 

And all who since, baptized or infidel, 

Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 
Damasco, or Marocco, or Trebisond, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 

When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 

By Fontarabia. Thus far these beyond 
Compare of mortal prowess, yet observed 
Their dread commander: he, above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tow’s; his form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 

Less than arch-angel ruined, and th’ excess 

Of glory obscured: as when the sun new-risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous?’ twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs: darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all th’ arch-angel: but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 

Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge: cruel his eye, but cast 

Signs of remorse and passion to behold 

The fellows of his crime, the followers rather, 
Far other once beheld in bliss, condemned 

For ever now to have their lot in pain, 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 

Of heav’n,?8 and from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt, yet faithful how they stood, 
Their glory withered: as when heaven’s fire 


18 According to Homer, the pigmies had a standing feud with the cranes. 


16 Phlegra, place in Macedonia where the giants were defeated by the gods. 


17 disastrous, in the literal sense of “ill-starred.” 
18 amerced of heay’n, punished by banishment from heaven. 
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Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines, 

With singéd top their stately growth, though bare, 

Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 

To speak; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 

From wing to wing, and half inclose him round 

With all his peers: attention held them mute. 

Thrice he essayed, and thrice in spite of scorn, 

Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth; at last 

Words interwove with sighs found out their way: 
“O myriads of immortal spirits! O Powers 

Matchless, but with th’ Almighty, and that strife 

Was not inglorious, though th’ event was dire, 

As this place testifies, and this dire change 

Hateful to utter: but what power of mind, 

Foreseeing or presaging, from the depth 

Of knowledge past or present, could have feared, 

How such united force of gods, how such 

As stood like these, could ever know repulse? 

For who can yet believe, though after loss, 

That all these puissant legions, whose exile 

Hath emptied heav’n, shall fail to reascend 

Self-raised, and repossess their native seat? 

For me, be witness all the host of heav’n, 

If counsels different or danger shunned 

By me have lost our hopes: but He, who reigns 

Monarch in heav’n, till then as one secure 

Sat on His throne, upheld by old repute, 

Consent, or custom, and His regal state 

Put forth at full, but still His strength concealed, 

Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 

Henceforth His might we know, and know our own, 

So as not either to provoke, or dread 

New war, provoked; our better part remains 

To work in close design, by fraud or guile, 

What force effected not; that He no less 

At length from us may find, who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 

Space may produce new worlds, whereof so rife ' 

There went a fame in heav’n, that He ere long 

Intended to create, and therein plant 

A generation, whom His choice regard 

Should favour equal to the sons of heaven. 

Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 

Our first eruption, thither or elsewhere; 

For this infernal pit shall never hold 

Celestial spirits in bondage, nor th’ abyss 
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Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 
Full counsel must mature: peace is despaired; 
For who can think submission? war then, war 
Open or understood, must be resolved.” 

He spake: and to confirm his words outflew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim; the sudden blaze 
Far round illumined hell: highly they raged 
Against the Highest, and fierce with graspéd arms 
Clashed on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of heav’n. 

There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 
Belched fire and rolling smoke; the rest entire 
Shone with a glossy scurf, undoubted sign 
That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 

The work of sulphur. Thither, winged with speed, 
A numerous brigade hastened; as when bands 

Of pioneers,° with spade and pickaxe armed, 
Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field, 

Or cast a rampart. Mammon led them on, 
Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 


From heav’n; for ev’n in heav’n his looks and thoughts 


Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heav’n’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed 

In vision beatific. By him first 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 
Ransacked the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 

For treasures better hid. Soon had his crew 
Opened into the hill a spacious wound, 

And digged out ribs of gold. Let none admire°® 
That riches grow in hell; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane. And here let those 
Who boast in mortal things, and wond’ring tell 
Of Babel and the works of Memphian kings, 
Learn how their greatest monuments of fame 
And strength and art are easily outdone 

By spirits reprobate, and in an hour 

What in an age they with incessant toil 

And hands innumerable scarce perform. 

Nigh on the plain in many cells prepared, 
That underneath had veins of liquid fire 
Sluiced from the lake, a second multitude 
With wond’rous art founded the massy ore, 


Severing each kind, and scummed the bullion dross. 
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A third as soon had formed within the ground 
A various mould, and from the boiling cells 

By strange conveyance filled each hollow nook: 
As in an organ from one blast of wind 

To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes. 
Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 

Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 

Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 

Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 

With golden architrave; nor did there want 
Cornice or frieze with bossy sculptures graven; 
The roof was fretted gold. Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcairo,° such magnificence Cairo 
Equalled in all their glories, to inshrine 

Belus or Serapis their gods, or seat 

Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 

In wealth and luxury. Th’ ascending pile 
Stood fixt her stately highth, and straight the doors, 
Op’ning their brazen folds, discover, wide 
Within, her ample spaces o’er the smooth 

And level pavement: from the archéd roof, 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 

Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 

With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 

As from a sky. The hasty multitude 

Admiring entered, and the work some praise, 
And some the architect: his hand was known 
In heay’n by many a towered structure high, 
Where sceptred angels held their residence, 
And sat as princes, whom the supreme King 
Exalted to such power, and gave to rule, 

Each in his hierarchy, the orders bright. 

Nor was his name unheard or unadored 

In ancient Greece; and in Ausonian land° Italy 
Men called him Mulciber!®; and how he fell 
From heav’n they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the crystal battlements; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day; and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith like a falling star, 

On Lemnos th’ Ægean isle; thus they relate, 
Erring; for he with this rebellious rout 

Fell long before; nor aught availed him now 


19 Mulciber, Vulcan. In Greek mythology he is Hephaestus, and is lame from injuries 
sustained when Zeus threw him out of heaven for taking Hera’s side in a quarrel. 
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To have built in heav’n high towers; nor did he ’scape 
By all his engines, but was headlong sent 

With his industrious crew to build in hell. 
Meanwhile the wingéd heralds by command 

Of sov’ran power, with awful ceremony 

And trumpets’ sound, throughout the host proclaim 
A solemn council forthwith to be held 

At Pandemonium,”® the high capital 

Of Satan and his peers: their summons called 

From every band and squaréd regiment 

By place or choice the worthiest; they anon 

With hundreds and with thousands trooping came 
Attended: all access was thronged, the gates 

And porches wide, but chief the spacious hall, 
Though like a covered field, where champions bold 
Wont? ride in armed, and at the Soldan’s chair are accustomed to 
Defied the best of panim® chivalry pagan 
To mortal combat or career with lance, 

Thick swarmed, both on the ground and in the air, 
Brushed with the hiss of rustling wings. As bees 

In spring time, when the sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 

In clusters; they among fresh dews and flowers 

Fly to and fro, or on the smoothéd plank, 

The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 

New rubbed with balm, expatiate, and confer 
Their state affairs. So thick the aery crowd 
Swarmed and were straitencd; till, the signal giv’n, 
Behold a wonder! they, but now who seemed 

In bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons, 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless, like that pygmean race 

Beyond the Indian mount, or fairy elves, 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest side, 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while over head the moon 

Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 


- Wheels her pale course; they, on their mirth and dance 


Intent, with jocund music charm his ear; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 
Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduced their shapes immense, and were at large, 
Though without number still, amidst the hall 

Of that infernal court. But far within, 


20 This word, meaning “place of all demons,” was invented by Milton as a name for 
Satan’s Capitol, and has since become a standard word. 
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And in their own dimensions like themselves, 
The great Seraphic lords and Cherubim 

In close recess and secret conclave sat, 

A thousand demi-gods on golden seats, 
Frequent and full. After short silence then 
And summons read, the great consult began. 


Book II 


[The consultation begun, Satan debates whether another battle be to be 
hazarded for the recovery of Heaven: some advise it, others dissuade: a third 
proposal is preferred, mentioned before by Satan, to search the truth of the 
prophecy or tradition in Heaven concerning another world, and another 
kind of creature equal or not much inferior to themselves, about this time 
to be created: their doubt who shall be sent on this difficult search: Satan 
their chief undertakes alone the voyage, is honored and applauded.| 


High on a throne of royal state, which far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous east with richest hand 

Show’rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 

To that bad eminence; and, from despair 

Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 

Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 

Vain war with heav’n, and by success° untaught outcome 
His proud imaginations thus displayed: 

“Powers and Dominions, deities of heav’n, 
For since no deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour, though oppressed and fall’n, 

I give not heav’n for lost: from this descent 
Celestial virtues rising will appear 

More glorious and more dread, than from no fall, 
And trust themselves to fear no second fate. 

Me though just right and the fixed laws of heav’n 
Did first create your leader, next free choice, 
With what besides, in council or in fight, 

Hath been achieved of merit; yet this loss 

Thus far at least recovered, hath much more 
Established in a safe unenvied throne, 

Yielded with full consent. The happier state 
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In heav’n, which follows dignity, might draw 

Envy from each inferior; but who here 

Will envy whom the highest place exposes 

Foremost to stand against the Thunderer’s aim, 

Your bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 

Of endless pain? Where there is then no good 

For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 

From faction; for none sure will claim in hell 

Precedence, none, whose portion is so small 

Of present pain, that with ambitious mind 

Will covet more. With this advantage then 

To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 

More than can be in heav’n, we now return 

To claim our just inheritance of old, 

Surer to prosper than prosperity 

Could have assured us; and by what best way, 

Whether of open war or covert guile, 

We now debate; who can advise, may speak.” 
He ceased; and next him Moloch, sceptred king, 

Stood up, the strongest and the fiercest spirit 

That fought in heav’n, now fiercer by despair: 

His trust was with th’ Eternal to be deemed 

Equal in strength, and rather than be less 

Cared not to be at all; with that care lost 

Went all his fear: of God, or hell, or worse, 

He recked not; and these words thereafter spake: 
“My sentence is for open war: of wiles, 

More unexpert, I boast not: them let those 

Contrive who need, or when they need, not now: 

For while they sit contriving, shall the rest, 

Millions that stand in arms and longing wait 

The signal to ascend, sit ling’ring here 

Heav’n’s fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 

Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame, 

The prison of His tyranny who reigns 

By our delay? No, let us rather choose, 

Armed with hell flames and fury, all at once 

O’er heav’n’s high towers to force resistless way, 

Turning our tortures into horrid arms 

Against the torturer; when to meet the noise 

Of His almighty engine He shall hear 

Infernal thunder, and for lightning see 

Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 

Among His angels; and His throne itself 

Mixt with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire, 

His own invented torments. But perhaps 
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The way seems difficult and steep to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 
Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still, 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat: descent and fall 
To us is adverse. Who but felt of late, 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep, 
With what compulsion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low? th’ ascent is easy then; 
Th’ event is feared; should we again provoke 
Our stronger, some worse way His wrath may find 
To our destruction: if there be in hell 
Fear to be worse destroyed. What can be worse 
Than to dwell here, driv’n out from bliss, condemned 
In this abhorréd deep to utter woe; 
Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end, 
The vassals of His anger, when the scourge 
Inexorably, and the torturing hour 
Call us to penance? more destroyed than thus 
We should be quite abolished and expire. 
What fear we then? what doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire? which, to the highth enraged, 
Will either quite consume us, and reduce 
To nothing this essential; happier far, 
Than miserable to have eternal being. 
Or if our substance be indeed divine, 
And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 
On this side nothing; and by proof we feel 
Our power sufficient to disturb His heav’n, 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Though inaccessible, His fatal throne: 
Which, if not victory is yet revenge.” 

He ended frowning, and his look denounced 
Desperate revenge and battle dangerous 
To less than gods. On the other side up rose 
Belial, in act more graceful and humane; 
A fairer person lost not heav’n; he seemed 
For dignity composed and high exploit: 
But all was false and hollow; though his tongue 
Dropped manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels; for his thoughts were low; 
To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
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Timorous and slothful: yet he pleased the ear, 
And with persuasive accent thus began: 

“I should be much for open war, O Peers, 
As not behind in hate, if what was urged 
Main reason to persuade immediate war, 

Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 
Ominous conjecture on the whole success; 
When he, who most excels in fact of arms, 

In what he counsels and in what excels 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair 
And utter dissolution, as the scope 

Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 

First, what revenge? the towers of heav’n are filled 
With arméd watch, that render all access 
Impregnable; oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions, or with obscure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
Scoring surprise. Or could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all hell should rise, 
With blackest insurrection to confound 
Heay’n’s purest light, yet our great Enemy 

All incorruptible would on His throne 

Sit unpolluted; and th’ ethereal mould 
Incapable of stain would soon expel 

Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire, 
Victorious. Thus repulsed, our final hope 

Is flat despair: we must exasperate 

Th’ Almight Victor to spend all His rage, 
And that must end us, that must be our cure, 
To be no more: sad cure! for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of sense and motion? and who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry Foe 

Can give it, or will ever? how He can, 

Is doubtful; that He never will, is sure... . 
War therefore, open or concealed, alike 

My voice dissuades; for what can force or guile 
With Him, or who deceive His mind, whose eye 
Views all things at one view? He from heav’n’s highth 
All these our motions vain sees and derides; 
Not more almighty to resist our might, 

Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles. 
Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heav’n, 
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Thus trampled, thus expelled, to suffer here 
Chains and these torments? Better these than worse 
By my advice; since fate inevitable 
Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, 
The Victor’s will. To suffer, as to do, 
Our strength is equal, nor the law unjust 
That so ordains: this was at first resolved, 
If we were wise, against so great a Foe 
Contending, and so doubtful what might fall. 
I laugh, when those, who at the spear are bold 
And venturous, if that fail them, shrink and fear 
What yet they know must follow, to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 
The sentence of their conqueror: this is now 
Our doom; which if we can sustain and bear, 
Our supreme Foe in time may much remit 
His anger, and perhaps thus far removed 
Not mind us not offending, satisfied 
With what is punished: whence these raging fires 
Will slacken, if His breath stir not their flames. 
Our purer essence then will overcome 
Their noxious vapour, or enured not feel; 
Or changed at length, and to the place conformed 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain; 
This horror will grow mild, this darkness light: 
Besides what hope the never-ending flight 
Of future days may bring, what chance, what change 
Worth waiting, since our present lot appears 
For happy though but ill, for ill not worst, 
If we procure not to ourselves more woe.” 

Thus Belial with words clothed in reason’s garb 
Counselled ignoble ease, and peaceful sloth, 
Not peace: and after him thus Mammon spake: 

“Either to disenthrone the King of heav’n 
We war, if war be best, or to regain 
Our own right lost: Him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting fate shall yield 
To fickle chance, and Chaos judge the strife: 
The former, vain to hope, argues as vain 
The latter: for what place can be for us 
Within heav’n’s bound, unless heav’n’s Lord supreme 
We overpower? suppose He should relent 
And publish grace to all, on promise made 
Of new subjection; with what eyes could we 
Stand in His presence humble, and receive 
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Strict laws imposed, to celebrate His throne 
With warbled hymns, and to His Godhead sing 
Forced hallelujahs; while He lordly sits 
Our envied Sovereign, and His altar breathes 
Ambrosial odours and ambrosial flowers, 
Our servile offerings? This must be our task 
In heav’n, this our delight; how wearisome 
Eternity so spent in worship paid 
To whom we hate! Let us not then pursue 
By force impossible, by leave obtained 
Unacceptable, though in heav’n, our state 
Of splendid vassalage, but rather seek 
Our own good from ourselves, and from our own 
Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess, 
Free, and to none accountable, preferring 
Hard liberty before the easy yoke 
Of servile pomp. Our greatness will appear 
Then most conspicuous, when great things of small, 
Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse, 
We can create; and in what place so e’er 
Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain 
Through labour and endurance. This deep world 
Of darkness do we dread? how oft amidst 
Thick clouds and dark doth heav’n’s all-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, His glory unobscured, 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Covers His throne; from whence deep thunders roar, 
Must’ring their age, and heav’n resembles hell? 
As He our darkness, cannot we His light 
Imitate when we please? this desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 
Nor want we skill or art, from whence to raise 
Magnificence; and what can heav’n show more? 
Our torments also may in length of time 
Become our elements, these piercing fires 
As soft as now severe, our temper changed 
Into their temper; which must needs remove 
The sensible of pain. All things invite 
To peaceful counsels, and the settled state 
Of order, how in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils, with regard 
Of what we are and were, dismissing quite 
All thoughts of war. Ye have what I advise.” 
He scarce had finished, when such murmur filled 
Th’ assembly, as when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blustering winds, which all night long 
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Had roused the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 

Sea-faring men o’erwatched, whose bark by chance 

Or pinnace anchors in a craggy bay 

After the tempest: such applause was heard 

As Mammon ended, and his sentence pleased, 

Advising peace: for such another field 

They dreaded worse than hell: so much the fear 

Of thunder and the sword of Michael 

Wrought still within them; and no less desire 

To found this nether empire, which might rise, 

By policy and long process of time, 

In emulation opposite to heav’n. 

Which when Beélzebub perceived, than whom, 

Satan except, none higher sat, with grave 

Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 

A pillar of state: deep on his front engraven 

Deliberation sat and public care; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 

Majestic though in ruin: sage he stood, 

With Atlantean? shoulders fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies; his look 

Drew audience and attention still as night 

Or summer’s noon-tide air, while thus he spake: 
“Thrones and imperial Powers, offspring of heav’n, 

Ethereal Virtues; or these titles now 

Must we renounce, and changing style? be called 

Princes of hell? for so the popular vote 

Inclines, here to continue, and build up here 

A growing empire. Doubtless; while we dream, 

And know not that the King of heav’n hath doomed 

This place our dungeon, not our safe retreat 

Beyond His potent arm, to live exempt 

From heav’n’s high jurisdiction, in new league 

Banded against His throne, but to remain 

In strictest bondage, though thus far removed, 

Under the inevitable curb, reserved 

His captive multitude: for He, be sure, 

In highth or depth, still first and last will reign 

Sole King, and of His kingdom lose no part 

By our revolt, but over hell extend 

His empire, and with iron sceptre rule 

Us here, as with His golden those in heav’n. 
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1In the later account of the war in heaven, Michael is described as wielding a 


“two-handed sword.” 


2 Atlantean, an adjective derived from Atlas, who in classical mythology held up the 


heavens. 
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What sit we then projecting peace and war? 
War hath determined us, and foiled with loss 
Irreparable; terms of peace yet none 

Vouchsafed or sought; for what peace will be giv’n 
To us enslaved, but custody severe, 

And stripes, and arbitrary punishment 

Inflicted? and what peace can we return, 

But to our power hostility and hate, 

Untamed reluctance,° and revenge, though slow, 
Yet ever plotting how the conqueror least 

May reap His conquest, and may least rejoice 

In doing what we most in suffering feel? 

Nor will occasion want, nor shall we need 

With dangerous expedition to invade 

Heav’n, whose high walls fear no assault, or siege, 
Or ambush from the deep. What if we find 
Some easier enterprise? There is a place 

(If ancient and prophetic fame in heav’n 

Err not,) another world, the happy seat 

Of some new race called man, about this time 
To be created like to us, though less 

In power and excellence, but favoured more 

Of Him who rules above; so was His will 
Pronounced among the gods, and by an oath, 


That shook heav’n’s whole circumference, confirmed. 


Thither let us bend all our thoughts, to learn 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mould 
Or substance, how endued, and what their power, 
And where their weakness, how attempted best, 
By force or subtilty. ‘Though heav’n be shut, 
And heav’n’s high Arbitrator sit secure 

In His own strength, this place may lie exposed, 
The utmost border of His kingdom, left 

To their defence who hold it: here perhaps 
Some advantageous act may be achieved 

By sudden onset, either with hell fire 

To waste His whole creation, or possess 

All as our own, and drive as we were driven 
The puny habitants; or if not drive, 

Seduce them to our party, that their God 

May prove their foe, and with repenting hand 
Abolish His own works. This would surpass 
Common revenge, and interrupt His joy 

In our confusion, and our joy upraise 

In His disturbance; when His darling sons, 
Hurled headlong to partake with us, shall curse 
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Their frail original, and faded bliss, 
Faded so soon. Advise if this be worth 
Attempting, or to sit in darkness here 
Hatching vain empires.” —Thus Beëlzebub 
Pleaded his devilish counsel, first devised 
By Satan, and in part proposed; for whence, 
But from the author of all ill, could spring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root, and earth with hell 
To mingle and involve, done all to spite 
The great Creator? but their spite still serves 
His glory to augment. The bold design 
Pleased highly those infernal states,° and joy councils 
Sparkled in all their eyes; with full assent 
They vote: whereat his speech he thus renews: 
“Well have ye judged, well ended long debate, 
Synod of gods, and, like to what ye are, 
Great things resolved; which from the lowest deep 
Will once more lift us up, in spite of fate, 
Nearer our ancient seat; perhaps in view 
Of those bright confines, whence with neighbouring arms 
And opportune excursion we may chance 
Re-enter heav’n; or else in some mild zone 
Dwell, not unvisited of heav’n’s fair light, 
Secure, and at the brightening orient beam 
Purge off this gloom; the soft delicious air 
To heal the scar of these corrosive fires 
Shall breathe her balm, But first whom shall we send 
In search of this new world? whom shall we find 
Sufficient? who shall tempt° with wand’ ring feet attempt 
The dark unbottomed infinite abyss, 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth? way, or spread his aery flight, unknown 
Upborne with indefatigable wings, 
Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy isle? What strength, what art can then 
Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 
Through the strict senteries and stations thick 
Of angels watching round? Here he had need 
All circumspection, and we now no less 
Choice in our suffrage; for on whom we send 
The weight of all, and our last hope relies.” 
This said, he sat; and expectation held 
His look suspense, awaiting who appeared 
To second, or oppose, or undertake 
The perilous attempt: but all sat mute, 
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Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and each 

In others’ count’nance read his own dismay 

Astonished; none among the choice and prime 

Of those heav’n-warring champions could be found 

So hardy, as to proffer or accept 

Alone the dreadful voyage; till at last 

Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 

Above his fellows, with monarchal pride, 

Conscious of highest worth, unmoved thus spake: 
“O Progeny of heav’n, empyreal Thrones, 

With reason hath deep silence and demur 

Seized us, though undismayed: long is the way 

And hard, that out of hell leads up to light; 

Our prison strong; this huge convex of fire, 

Outrageous to devour, immures° us round 

Ninefold, and gates of burning adamant 

Barred over us, prohibit all egress. 

These passed, if any pass, the void profound 

Of unessential night receives him next 

Wide gaping, and with utter loss of being 

Threatens him, plunged in that abortive gulf. 

If thence he ’scape into whatever world, 

Or unknown region, what remains him less 

Than unknown dangers and as hard escape? 

But I should ill become this throne, O Peers, 

And this imperial sov’reignty, adorned 

With splendour, armed with power, if aught proposed 

And judged of public moment, in the shape 

Of difficulty or danger, could deter 

Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume 

These royalties, and not refuse to reign, 

Refusing to accept as great a share 

Of hazard as of honour, due alike 

To him who reigns, and so much to him due 

Of hazard more, as he above the rest 

High honoured sits? Go, therefore, mighty Powers, 

Terror of heav’n though fallen! Intend° at home, 

While here shall be our home, what best may ease 

The present misery, and render hell 

More tolerable; if there be cure or charm 

To respite, or deceive, or slack the pain 

Of this ill mansion. Intermit no watch 

Against a wakeful foe, while I abroad 

Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 

Deliverance for us all. This enterprise 

None shall partake with me.” Thus saying rose 
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The monarch, and prevented all reply; 
Prudent, lest from his resolution raised 
Others among the chief might offer now, 
Certain to be refused, what erst they feared; 
And so refused might in opinion stand 
His rivals, winning cheap the high repute, 
Which he through hazard huge must earn. But they 
Dreaded not more the adventure, than his voice 
Forbidding; and at once with him they rose: 
Their rising all at once was as the sound - 
Of thunder heard remote. Towards him they bend 
With awful reverence prone; and as a god 
Extol him equal to the Highest in heav’n: 
Nor failed they to express how much they praised, 
That for the general safety he despised 
His own; for neither do the spirits damned 
Lose all their virtue, lest bad men should boast 
Their specious deeds on earth, which glory excites, 
Or close ambition varnished o'er with zeal. 
Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 
Ended, rejoicing in their matchless chief; 
As when from mountain tops the dusky clouds 
Ascending, while the north wind sleeps, o’erspread 
Heav’n’s cheerful face, the louring element 
Scowls o’er the darkened landscape snow, or shower: 
If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extend his ev’ning beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. 
O shame to men! devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds, men only disagree 
Of creatures rational, though under hope 
Of heav’nly grace; and God proclaiming peace, 
Yet live in hatred, enmity, and strife 
Among themselves, and levy cruel wars, 
Wasting the earth, each other to destroy: 
As if, which might induce us to accord, 
Man had not hellish foes enow besides, 
That day and night for his destruction wait. 

The Stygian council thus dissolved; and forth 
In order came the grand infernal peers; 
Midst came their mighty paramount, and seemed 
Alone th’ antagonist of heav’n, nor less 
Than hell’s dread emperor, with pomp supreme 
And god-like imitated state: him round 
A globe® of fiery Seraphim inclosed 
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With bright emblazonry and horrent arms. 

Then of their session ended they bid cry 

With trumpets’ regal sound the great result: 
Toward the four winds four speedy Cherubim 

Put to their mouths the sounding alchymy, 

By herald’s voice explained: the hollow abyss 
Heard far and wide, and all the host of hell 

With deaf’ning shout returned them loud acclaim. 


[The council thus ended, the rest betake them several ways, and to several 
employments, as their inclination leads them, to entertain the time till Satan 
returns. He passes on his journey to Hell Gates, finds them shut, and who 
sat there to guard them, by whom at length they are opened, and discover to 
him the great gulf between Hell and Heaven.] 


Meanwhile the adversary of God and man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflamed of highest design, 
Puts on swift wings and toward the gates of hell 
Explores his solitary flight; sometimes 
He scours the right-hand coast, sometimes the left; 
Now shaves with level wing the deep, then soars 
Up to the fiery concave towering high. 

As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs: they on the trading flood 
Through the wide Aethiopian to the Cape 

Ply, stemming nightly toward the pole: so seemed 
Far off the flying fiend. At last appear 

Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof; 
And thrice threefold the gates; three folds were brass, 
Three iron, three of adamantine rock, 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire, 

Yet unconsumed. Before the gates there sat 

On either side a formidable shape; 

The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 

Voluminous and vast, a serpent armed 

With mortal sting: about her middle round 

A cry of hell hounds never ceasing barked 

With wide Cerberean® mouths full loud, and rung 


3 Cerberus is the three-headed watchdog of hell. 
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A hideous peal: yet, when they list, would creep, 

If ought disturbed their noise, into her womb, 

And kennel there; yet there still barked and howled 

Within unseen. Far less abhorred than these 

Vexed Scylla bathing in the sea that parts 520 

Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian shore: 

Nor uglier follow the Night-hag, when called 

In secret riding through the air she comes, 

Lured with the smell of infant blood, to dance 

With Lapland witches, while the labouring moon 525 

Eclipses at their charms. The other shape, 

—If shape it might be called that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 

For each seemed either,—black it stood as night, 530 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart; what seemed his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 

The monster moving onward came as fast, 535 

With horrid stride, hell trembled as he strode. 

The undaunted fiend what this might be admired; 

Admired, not feared; God and His Son except, 

Created thing naught valued he, nor shunned; 

And with disdainful look thus first began: 540 
“Whence and what art thou, execrable shape, 

That dar’st, though grim and terrible, advance 

Thy miscreated front athwart my way 

To yonder gates? through them I mean to pass, 

That be assured, without leave asked of thee. 545 

Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn by proof, 

Hell-born, not to contend with spirits of heav’n.” 
To whom the goblin full of wrath replied: 

“Art thou that traitor angel, art thou he 

Who first broke peace in heav’n and faith, till then 550 

Unbroken, and in proud rebellious arms 

Drew after him the third part of heav’n’s sons 

Conjured against the Highest; for which both thou 

And they, outcast from God, are here condemned 

To waste eternal days in woe and pain? 555 

And reckon’st thou thyself with spirits of heav’n, 

Hell-doomed, and breath’st defiance here and scorn, 

Where I reign king, and, to enrage thee more, 

Thy king and lord? Back to thy punishment, 

False fugitive, and to thy speed add wings, 560 
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Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, or with one stroke of this dart 
Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before. 

So spake the grisly terror, and in shape, 

So speaking and so threat’ning, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform: on th’ other side, 
Incensed with indignation Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burned, 

That fires the length of Ophiucus* huge 

In th’ arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 

Shakes pestilence and war. Each at the head 
Levelled his deadly aim; their fatal hands 

No second stroke intend, and such a frown 
Each cast at th’ other, as when two black clouds, 
With heay’n’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian; then stand front to front 
Hov’ring a space, till winds the signal blow 

To join their dark encounter in mid air: 

So frowned the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown, so matched they stood; 
For never but once more was either like 

To meet so great a foe: and now great deeds 

Had been achieved, whereof all hell had rung, 
Had not the snaky sorceress that sat 

Fast by hell gate, and kept the fatal key, 

Ris’n, and with hideous outcry rushed between. 

“O father, what intends thy hand,” she cried, 
“Against thy only son? What fury, O son, 
Possesses thee to bend that mortal dart 
Against thy father’s head? and know’st for whom? 
For Him who sits above, and laughs the while 
At thee ordained His drudge, to execute 
Whate’er His wrath, which He calls justice, bids; 
His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both.” 

She spake, and at her words the hellish pest 
Forbore; then these to her Satan returned: 

“So strange thy outcry, and thy words so strange 
Thou interposest, that my sudden hand 
Prevented, spares to tell thee yet by deeds 
What it intends; till first I know of thee, 

What thing thou art, thus double-formed, and why, 
In this infernal vale first met, thou call’st 
Me father, and that phantasm call’st my son: 


bf 


4 A very long constellation. 


I know thee not, nor ever saw till now 
Sight more detestable than him and thee.” 

To whom thus the portress of hell gate replied: 
“Hast thou forgot me then, and do I seem 
Now in thine eye so foul, once deemed so fair 
In heav’n? when at th’ assembly, and in sight 
Of all the seraphim with thee combined 
In bold conspiracy against heav’n’s King, 
All on a sudden miserable pain 
Surprised thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy swum 
In darkness, while thy head flames thick and fast 
Threw forth, till on the left side op’ning wide, 
Likest to thee in shape and countenance bright, 
Then shining heav’nly fair, a goddess armed, 
Out of thy head I sprung: amazement seized 
All the host of heav’n; back they recoiled afraid 
At first, and called me ‘Sin,’ and for a sign 
Portentous held me: but familiar grown, 
I pleased, and with attractive graces won 
The most averse; thee chiefly, who full oft 
Thyself in me thy perfect image viewing, 
Becam’st enamoured; and such joy thou took’st 
With me in secret, that my womb conceived 
A growing burthen. Meanwhile war arose, 
And fields° were fought in heaven; wherein remained 
(For what could else?) to our Almighty Foe 
Clear victory, to our part loss and rout 
Through all the empyrean: down they fell, 
Driv’n headlong from the pitch of heav’n, down 
Into this deep, and in the general fall 
I also; at which time this powerful key 
Into my hand was giv’n, with charge to keep 
These gates for ever shut, which none can pass 
Without my opening. Pensive here I sat 
Alone, but long I sat not, till my womb, 
Pregnant by thee and now excessive grown, 
Prodigious motion felt in rueful throes. 
At last this odious offspring whom thou seest, 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way, 
Tore through my entrails, that with fear and pain 
Distorted, all my nether shape thus grew 
Transformed: but he my inbred enemy 
Forth issued, brandishing his fatal dart, 
Made to destroy: I fled, and cried out ‘Death’; 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sighed 
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From all her caves, and back resounded ‘Death.’ 
I fled; but he pursued, though more, it seems, 
Inflamed with lust than rage, and, swifter far, 
Me overtook his mother all dismayed, 
And in embraces forcible and foul 
Ingend’ring with me, of that rape begot 
These yelling monsters that with ceaseless cry 
Surround me, as thou saw’st, hourly conceived 
And hourly bom, with sorrow infinite 
To me; for when they list into the womb 
That bred them they return, and howl, and gnaw 
My bowels, their repast; then bursting forth 
Afresh with conscious terrors vex me round, 
That rest or intermission none I find. 
Before mine eyes in opposition sits 
Grim Death, my son and foe, who sets them on, 
And me his parent would full soon devour 
For want of other prey, but that he knows 
His end with mine involved; and knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morsel, and his bane 
Whenever that shall be; so fate pronounced. 
But thou, O father, I forewarn thee, shun 
His deadly arrow; neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 
Though tempered heavenly; for that mortal dint,° 
Save He who reigns above, none can resist.” 

She finished, and the subtle fiend his lore 


Soon learned, now milder, and thus answered smooth: 
“Dear daughter, since thou claim’st me for thy sire, 


And my fair son here show’st me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in heaven, and joys 

Then sweet, now sad to mention, through dite change 
Befall’n us, unforeseen, unthought of, know 

I come no enemy, but to set free 

From out this dark and dismal house of pain, 

Both him and thee, and all the heav’nly host 

Of spirits that, in our just pretences armed, 

Fell with us from on high: from them I go 

This uncouth errand sole, and one for all 

Myself expose, with lonely steps to tread 

Th’ unfounded deep, and through the void immense 
To search with wandering quest a place foretold 
Should be, and, by concurring signs, ere now 
Created, vast and round, a place of bliss 

In the purlieus of heaven, and therein placed 

A race of upstart creatures, to supply 


blow 


Perhaps our vacant room, though more removed, 
Lest heav’n surcharged with potent multitude 
Might hap to move new broils. Be this, or aught 
Than this more secret, now designed, I haste 
To know, and, this once known, shall soon return, 
And bring ye to the place where thou and Death 
Shall dwell at ease, and up and down unseen 
Wing silently the buxom? air, imbalmed 
With odours; there ye shall be fed and filled 
Immeasurably, all things shall be your prey.” 
He ceased, for both seemed highly pleased, and Death 
Grinned horrible a ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be filled, and blest his maw 
Destined to that good hour: no less rejoiced 
His mother bad, and thus bespake her sire: 
“The key of this infernal pit by due, 
And by command of heav’n’s all-powerful King, 
I keep, by Him forbidden to unlock 
These admantine gates; against all force 
Death ready stands to interpose his dart, 
Fearless to be o’ermatched by living might. 
But what owe I to His commands above, 
Who hates me, and hath hither thrust me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound, 
To sit in hateful office, here confined, 
Inhabitant of heav’n and heav’nly-bom, 
Here, in perpetual agony and pain, 
With terrors and with clamours compassed round 
Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed? 
Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 
My being gav’st me; whom should I obey 
But thee? whom follow? thou wilt bring me soon 
To that new world of light and bliss, among 
The gods who live at ease, where I shall reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous, as beseems 
Thy daughter and thy darling, without end.” 
Thus saying, from her side the fatal key, 
Sad instrument of all our woe, she took; 
And, towards the gate rolling her bestial train, 
Forthwith the huge portcullis high up drew, 
Which but herself not all the Stygian powers 
Could once have moved; then in the keyhole turns 
Th’ intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of massy iron or solid rock with ease 
Unfastens: on a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
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Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 

Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 

Of Erebus.° She opened, but to shut hell 
Excelled her power; the gates wide open stood, 
That with extended wings a bannered host, 

Under spread ensigns marching, might pass through 
With horse and chariots ranked in loose array; 

So wide they stood, and like a furnace mouth 

Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 
Before their eyes in sudden view appear 

The secrets of the hoary deep, a dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and highth, 
And time and place, are lost; where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand: 

For Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for mast’ry, and to battle bring 

Their embryon atoms; they around the flag 

Of each his faction, in their several clans, 
Light-armed or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift, or slow, 
Swarm populous, unnumbered as the sands 

Of Barca or Cyrene’s torrid soil, 

Levied to side with warring winds, and poise 

Their lighter wings. To whom these most adhere, 
He rules a moment: Chaos umpire sits, 

And by decision more imbroils the fray 

By which he reigns; next him high arbiter 

Chance governs all. Into this wild abyss, 

The womb of Nature and perhaps her grave, 

Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 

But all these in their pregnant causes mixed 
Confusedly, and which thus must ever fight, 

Unless th’ Almighty Maker them ordain 

His dark materials to create more worlds. 

Into this wild abyss the wary fiend 

Stood on the brink of hell, and looked a while, 
Pondering his voyage; for no narrow frith° fiord 
He had to cross. Nor was his ear less pealed 

With noises loud and ruinous, to compare 

Great things with small, than when Bellona® storms, 
With all her battering engines bent to rase 

Some capital city; or less than if this frame 


5 Roman goddess of war. 
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Of heav’n were falling, and these elements 

In mutiny had from her axle torn 

The steadfast earth. At last his sail-broad vanes 
He spreads for flight, and in the surging smoke 
Uplifted spurns the ground; thence many a league 
As in a clouded chair ascending rides 

Audacious; but, that seat soon failing, meets 

A vast vacuity: all unawares 

Flutt’ring his pennons vain plumb-down he drops 
Ten thousand fathom deep, and to this hour 
Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 
The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud 


Instinct? with fire and nitre hurried him loaded 
As many miles aloft: that fury stayed, 
Quenched in a boggy Syrtis,° neither sea, quicksand 


Nor good dry land: nigh foundered on he fares, 
Treading the crude consistence, half on foot, 

Half flying; behoves him now both oar and sail. 
As when a gryphon through the wilderness 

With wingéd course o’er hill or moory dale 
Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 

Had from his wakeful custody purloined 

The guarded gold®: so eagerly the fiend 

O’er bog or steep, through straight, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 


[With difficulty Satan passes through, directed by Chaos, the power of that 
place, to the sight of this new world which he sought.] 


Book III 


Hail, holy Light! offspring of heav’n first-born, 
Or of th’ Eternal co-eternal beam, 

May I express thee unblamed? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproachéd light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate! 

Or hear’st thou rather, pure ethereal stream, 


e The Arimaspians were said to be a one-eyed race who lived near the Ural Moun- 
tains and stole gold from griffins that collected and hoarded it there. 
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Whose fountain who shall tell? before the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 
Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detained 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 
Through utter° and through middle darkness borne, 
With other notes than to th’ Orphean lyre, 

I sung of Chaos and eternal Night, 

Taught by the heav’nly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to reascend, 

Though hard and rare: thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sov’reign vital lamp; but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 

So thick a drop serene? hath quenched their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veiled. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song; but chief 
Thee Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit; nor sometimes forget 

Those other two equalled with me in fate, 

So were I equalled with them in renown! 
Blind Thamyris? and blind Maeonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old. 

Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom, 
Or sight of vernal bloom or summet’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 

Of nature’s works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 


outer 


1 drop serene, translation of a Latin medical term for total blindness. 
2 Thamyris, Maeonides (Homer), Tiresias, and Phineus were all blind prophets and 
poets. 
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So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


[God sitting on His throne sees Satan flying towards this world, then newly 
created, shows him to the Son, who sat at His right hand; foretells the suc- 
cess of Satan in perverting mankind; clears His own justice and wisdom from 
all imputation, having created Man free, and able enough to have withstood 
his tempter; yet declares His purpose of grace towards him, in regard he fell 
not of his own malice, as did Satan, but by him seduced. The Son of God 
renders praises to His Father for the manifestation of His gracious purpose 
towards Man; but God again declares, that grace cannot be extended towards 
Man without the satisfaction of divine justice; Man hath offended the 
majesty of God by aspiring to Godhead, and therefore with all his progeny 
devoted to death must die, unless some one can be found sufficient to answer 
for his offence, and undergo his punishment. The Son of God freely offers 
Himself a ransom for Man; the Father accepts Him, ordains His incarnation, 
pronounces His exaltation above all names in heaven and earth; commands 
all the Angels to adore Him; they obey, and, hymning to their harps in full 
choir, celebrate the Father and the Son. Meanwhile Satan alights upon the 
bare convex of this world’s outermost orb; where wandering he first finds a 
place, since called the Limbo of Vanity; what persons and things Ay up 
thither; thence comes to the gate of heaven, described ascending by stairs, 
and the waters above the firmament that flow about it: his passage thence 
to the orb of the sun; he finds there Uriel the regent of that orb; but first 
changes himself into the shape of a meaner angel; and pretending a zealous 
desire to behold the new creation, and Man whom God had placed here, 
inquires of him the place of his habitation, and is directed; alights first on 
Mount Niphates.] 


Book IV 


[Satan, now in prospect of Eden, and nigh the place where he must now 
attempt the bold enterprise which he undertook alone against God and Man, 
falls into many doubts with himself, and many passions, fear, envy, and 
despair; but at length confirms himself in evil, journeys on to Paradise, whose 
outward prospect and situation is described, overleaps the bounds, sits in the 
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shape of a cormorant on the Tree of Life, as the highest in the garden, to look 
about him. The garden described; Satan’s first sight of Adam and Eve; his 
wonder at their excellent form and happy state, but with resolution to work 
their fall; overhears their discourse, thence gathers that the Tree of Knowledge 
was forbidden them to eat of, under penalty of death; and thereon intends 
to found his temptation, by seducing them to transgress: then leaves them a 
while, to know further of their state by some other means.] 


. . . Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad 

In naked majesty, seemed lords of all, 

And worthy seemed: for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 
Severe, but in true filial freedom placed, 
Whence true authority in men; though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal, seemed; 

For contemplation he and valour formed, 

For softness she and sweet attractive grace; 

He for God only, she for God in him. 

His fair large front? and eye sublime declared forehead 
Absolute rule; and hyacinthine® locks dark 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust’ring but not beneath his shoulders broad: 
She as a veil down to the slender waist 

Her unadormed golden tresses wore 

Dishevelled, but in wanton ringlets waved, 

As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 

And by her yielded, by him best received, 
Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 
And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 

Nor those mysterious parts were then concealed; 
Then was not guilty shame: dishonest shame 
Of nature’s works, honour dishonourable, 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind 
With shows instead, mere shows of seeming pure, 
And banished from man’s life his happiest life, 
Simplicity and spotless innocence! 

So passed they naked on, nor shunned the sight 
Of God or Angel, for they thought no ill: 

So hand in hand they passed, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met: 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 
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Under a tuft of shade, that on a green 
Stood whisp’ring soft, by a fresh fountain side 
They sat them down; and after no more toil 
Of their sweet gard’ning labour than sufficed 
To recommend cool Zephyr, and made ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful, to their supper fruits they fell, 
Nectarine fruits, which the compliant boughs 
Yielded them, side-long as they sat recline 
On the soft downy bank damasked with flow’rs: 
The savoury pulp they chew, and in the rind, 
Still as they thirsted, scoop the brimming stream; 
Nor gentle purpose nor endearing smiles 
Wanted, nor youthful dalliance, as beseems 
Fair couple linked in happy nuptial league, 
Alone as they. About them frisking played 
All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all chase 
In wood or wilderness, forest or den; 
Sporting the lion ramped, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid; bears, tigers, ounces,” pards,° pumas; leopards 
Gambolled before them; th’ unwieldly elephant 
To make them mirth used all his might, and wreathed 
His lithe proboscis; close the serpent sly 
Insinuating wove with Gordian! twine 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded; others on the grass 
Couched, and now filled with pasture gazing sat, 
Or bedward ruminating: for the sun 
Declined was hasting now with prone career 
To th’ ocean isles, and in th’ ascending scale 
Of heav’n the stars that usher evening rose: 
When Satan still in gaze, as first he stood, 
Scarce thus at length failed speech recovered sad: 

“O hell! what do mine eyes with grief behold? 
Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 
Creatures of other mould, earth-born perhaps, 
Not spirits, yet to heav’nly spirits bright 
Little inferior; whom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and could love, so lively shines 
In them divine resemblance, and such grace 
The hand that formed them on their shape hath poured! 
Ah, gentle pair, ye little think how nigh 
Your change approaches, when all these delights 
Will vanish, and deliver ye to woe; 

1 Gordian, intricate (from the Gordian knot, which no one could untie, and which 

Alexander the Great cut with his sword). 
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More woe, the more your taste is now of joy; 

Happy, but for so happy ill secured 

Long to continue; and this high seat your heav’n 

Ill fenced for heav’n to keep out such a foe 

As now is entered: yet no purposed foe 

To you, whom I could pity thus forlorn, 

Though I unpitied. League with you I seek, 

And mutual amity, so strait, so close, 

That I with you must dwell, or you with me 

Henceforth: my dwelling haply may not please, 

Like this fair Paradise, your sense; yet such 

Accept, your Maker’s work; He gave it me, 

Which I as freely give: hell shall unfold 

To entertain you two, her widest gates, 

And send forth all her kings: there will be room, 

Not like these narrow limits, to receive 

Your numerous offspring; if no better place, 

Thank Him who puts me loath to this revenge 

On you, who wrong me not, for Him who wronged. 

And should I at your harmless innocence 

Melt, as I do, yet public reason just, 

Honour and empire with revenge enlarged, 

By conquering this new world, compels me now 

To do what else, though damned, I should abhor.” 
So spake the fiend, and with necessity, 

The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds. 

Then from his lofty stand on that high tree 

Down he alights among the sportful herd 

Of those fourfooted kinds, himself now one, 

Now other, as their shape served best his end 

Nearer to view his prey, and unespied 

To mark what of their state he more might learn 

By word or action marked: about them round 

A lion now he stalks with fiery glare; 

Then as a tiger, who by chance hath spied 

In some purlieu two gentle fawns at play, 

Straight couches close, then rising, changes oft 

His couchant watch, as one who chose his ground, 

Whence rushing he might surest seize them both 

Gript in each paw: when Adam, first of men, 

To first of women Eve, thus moving speech, 

Turned him all ear to hear new utterance flow: 
“Sole partner and sole part of all these joys, 

Dearer thyself than all, needs must the Power 

That made us, and for us this ample world, 

Be infinitely good, and of His good 
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As liberal and free as infinite; 

That raised us from the dust, and placed us here 

In all this happiness, who at His hand 

Have nothing merited, nor can perform 

Aught whereof He hath need, He who requires 

From us no other service than to keep 

This one, this easy charge, of all the trees 

In Paradise that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to taste that only Tree 

Of Knowledge, planted by the Tree of Life; 

So near grows death to life; whate’er death is, 

Some dreadful thing no doubt; for well thou know’st 

God hath pronounced it death to taste that tree, 

The only sign of our obedience left 

Among so many signs of power and rule 

Conferred upon us, and dominion given 

Over all other creatures that possess 

Earth, air, and sea. Then let us not think hard 

One easy prohibition, who enjoy 

Free leave so large to all things else, and choice 

Unlimited of manifold delights: 

But let us ever praise Him and extol 

His bounty, following our delightful task 

To prune these growing plants, and tend these flowers: 

Which were it toilsome, yet with thee were sweet.” 
To whom thus Eve replied: “O thou, for whom 

And from whom I was formed, flesh of thy flesh, 

And without whom am to no end, my guide 

And head, what thou hast said is just and right, 

For we to Him indeed all praises owe, 

And daily thanks; I chiefly, who enjoy 

So far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

Pre-eminent by so much odds, while thou 

Like consort to thyself canst no where find. 

That day I oft remember, when from sleep 

I first awaked, and found myself reposed 

Under a shade on flowers, much wond’ring where 

And what I was, whence thither brought, and how. 

Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound 

Of waters issued from a cave, and spread 

Into a liquid plain, then stood unmoved, 

Pure as th’ expanse of heav’n; I thither went 

With unexperienced thought, and laid me down 

On the green bank, to look into the clear 

Smooth lake, that to me seemed another sky. 

As I bent down to look, just opposite 
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A shape within the wat’ry gleam appeared, 
Bending to look on me: I started back, 
It started back; but pleased I soon returned, 
Pleased it returned as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love; there I had fixed 
Mine eyes till now, and pined with vain desire, 
Had not a voice thus warned me, ‘What thou seest, 
What there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself; 
With thee it came and goes: but follow me, 
And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 
Thy coming, and thy soft embraces; he 
Whose image thou art, him thou shalt enjoy 
Inseparably thine, to him shalt bear 
Multitudes like thyself, and thence be called 
Mother of human race.’ What could I do, 
But follow straight, invisibly thus led? 
Till I espied thee, fair indeed and tall, 
Under a plantain; yet, methought, less fair, 
Less winning soft, less amiably mild, 
‘Than that smooth wat’ry image; back I turned, 
Thou following criedst aloud, ‘Return, fair Eve, 
Whom fliest thou? whom thou fliest, of him thou art, 
His flesh, his bone; to give thee being, I lent 
Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 
Substantial life, to have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace dear: 
Part of my soul, I seek thee, and thee claim, 
My other half.’ With that thy gentle hand 
Seized mine; I yielded, and from that time see 
How beauty is excelled by manly grace, 
And wisdom, which alone is truly fair.” 

So spake our general mother, and, with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreproved 
And meek surrender, half embracing leaned 
On our first father; half her swelling breast 
Naked met his under the flowing gold 
Of her loose tresses hid: he, in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 
Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles, when he impregns° the clouds 
That shed May flowers, and pressed her matron lip 


“With kisses pure: aside the devil turned 


For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 

Eyed them askance, and to himself thus plained®: 
“Sight hateful, sight tormenting! thus these two, 

Imparadised in one another’s arms, 


impregnates 


lamented 
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The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 

Of bliss on bliss, while I to hell am thrust, 

Where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire, 
Among our other torments not the least, 

Still unfulfilled, with pain of longing pines. 

Yet let me not forget what I have gained 

From their own mouths: all is not theirs, it seems; 
One fatal tree there stands, of Knowledge called, 
Forbidden them to taste: knowledge forbidden? 
Suspicious, reasonless. Why should their Lord 
Envy them that? can it be sin to know? 

Can it be death? and do they only stand 

By ignorance? is that their happy state, 

The proof of their obedience and their faith? 

O fair foundation laid whereon to build 

Their ruin! Hence I will excite their minds 

With more desire to know, and to reject 

Envious commands, invented with design 

To keep them low, whom knowledge might exalt 
Equal with Gods; aspiring to be such, 

They taste and die: what likelier can ensue? 

But first with narrow search I must walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unspied; 

A chance, but chance, may lead where J may meet 
Some wand’ring spirit of heav’n, by fountain side, 
Or in thick shade retired, from him to draw 
What further would be learned. Live while ye may, 
Yet happy pair; enjoy, till I return, 

Short pleasures, for long woes are to succeed.” 


[Uriel descending on a sunbeam warns Gabriel, who had in charge the gate 
of Paradise, that some evil spirit had escaped the deep, and passed at noon by 
his sphere in the shape of a good angel down to Paradise, discovered after- 
wards by his furious gestures in the mount. Gabriel promises to find him 
ere morning. Night coming on, Adam and Eve discourse of going to their 
test: their bower described; their evening worship.] 


Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad; 
Silence accompanied; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung; 
Silence was pleased; now glowed the firmament 
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With living sapphires; Hesperus that led 
The starry host rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen unveiled her peerless light, 
260 And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 
When Adam thus to Eve: “Fair consort, the hour 
Of night and all things now retired to rest 
Mind us of like repose, since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
265 Successive, and the timely dew of sleep 
Now falling with soft slumbrous weight inclines 
Our eyelids: other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest: 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
270 Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of heaven on all his ways; 
While other animals unactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
275 With first approach of light, we must be risen, 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
280 Mote hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Those blossoms also and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrown unsightly and unsmooth, 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease: 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest.” 
285 To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorned: 
“My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 
Unargued I obey, so God ordains; 
God is thy law, thou mine; to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise. 
290 With thee conversing I forget all time, 
All seasons and their change, all please alike: 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
295 His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glist’ring with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
300 And these the gems of heav’n, her starry train: 
But neither breath of morn when she ascends 
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With charm of earliest birds, nor rising sun 

On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flower, 
 Glist’ring with dew, nor fragrance after showers, 
Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night, 

With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon, 

Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet. 

But wherefore all night long shine these? for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyes?” 

To whom our general ancestor replied: 

“Daughter of God and man, accomplished Eve, 
These have their course to finish round the earth 
By morrow ev’ning, and from land to land 

In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
Minist’ring light prepared, they set and rise; 

Lest total darkness should by night regain 

Her old possession, and extinguish life 

In nature and all things,which these soft fires 

Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 

Of various influence foment and warm, 

Temper or nourish, or in part shed down 

Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 

On earth, made hereby apter to receive 

Perfection from the sun’s more potent ray, 

These then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain; nor think, though men were none, 
That heav’n would want spectators, God want praise: 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep; 
All these with ceaseless praise His works behold 
Both day and night: how often from the steep 

Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 

Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to other’s note, 

Singing their great Creator? oft in bands 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heav’nly touch of instrumental sounds 

In full harmonic number joined, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven.” 

Thus talking, hand in hand alone they passed 

On to their blissful bower; it was a place 

Chosen by the sovereign planter, when He framed 
All things to man’s delightful use: the roof 

Of thickest covert, was inwoven shade, 

Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 

Of firm and fragrant leaf; on either side 

Acanthus and each odorous bushy shrub 
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Fenced up the verdant wall, each beauteous flower, 
Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 
350 Reared high their flourished heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic; under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth with rich inlay 
Broidered the ground, more coloured than with stone 
Of costliest emblem: other creature here, 
355 Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst enter none; 
Such was their awe of man. In shadier bower 
More sacred and sequestered, though but feigned, 
Pan? or Sylvanus never slept; nor nymph 
Nor Faunus haunted. Here, in close recess, 
360 With flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs, 
Espouséd Eve decked first her nuptial bed, 
And heav’nly choirs the hymenaean® sung, wedding song 
What day the genial angel to our sire 
Brought her in naked beauty, more adorned, 
365 More lovely than Pandora,’ whom the gods 
Endowed with all their gifts, and O, too like 
In sad event, when to the unwiser son 
Of Japhet brought by Hermes, she ensnared 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be avenged 
370 On him who had stole Jove’s authentic fire. 
Thus, at their shady lodge arrived, both stood, 
Both turned, and under open sky adored 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heav’n 
Which they beheld, the moon’s resplendent globe, 
375 And starry pole. “Thou also mad’st the night, 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 
Which we, in our appointed work employed, 
Have finished, happy in our mutual help 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 
380 Ordained by thee, and this delicious place 
For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 
But thou hast promised from us two a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
385 Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep.” 
This said unanimous, and other rites 
Observing none but adoration pure 


2 Pan, Sylvanus, and Faunus are deities of the woods. 

3 Pandora was sent by Jove to Epimetheus (“unwiser son of Japhet”), who, in spite 
of the advice of his brother Prometheus, married her. Prometheus had stolen fire from 
heaven, and Jove, in punishment, sent Pandora with a box containing all human ills. She 
opened it and released them. 
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Which God likes best, into their inmost bower 
Handed they went; and, eased the putting off 
These troublesome disguises which we wear, 
Straight side by side were laid; nor turned, I ween, 
Adam from his fair spouse; nor Eve the rites 
Mysterious of connubial love refused: 
Whatever hypocrites austerely talk 

Of purity, and place, and innocence, 

Defaming as impure what God declares 

Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 
Our Maker bids increase, who bids abstain 

But our destroyer, foe to God and man? 

Hail wedded love! mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 

In Paradise of all things common else. 

By thee adulterous lust was driv’n from men 
Among the bestial herds to range; by thee 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 
Far be it, that I should write thee sin or blame, 
Or think thee unbefitting holiest place, 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 

Whose bed is undefiled and chaste pronounced, 
Present, or past, as saints and patriarchs used. 
Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revels; not in the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendeared, 

Casual fruition; nor in court amours, 

Mixed dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball, 
Or serenate, which the starved lover sings 

To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain. 
These, lulled by nightingales, embracing slept, 
And on their naked limbs the flowery roof 
Showered roses, which the morn repaired. Sleep on, 
Blest pair, and O! yet happiest if ye seek 

No happier state, and know to know no more. 


[Gabriel, drawing forth his bands of nightwatch to walk the round of Para- 
dise, appoints two strong angels to Adam’s bower, lest the evil spirit should 
be there doing some harm to Adam or Eve sleeping; there they find him at 
the ear of Eve, tempting her in a dream, and bring him, though unwilling, 
to Gabriel; by whom questioned, he scornfully answers, prepares resistance; 


but, hindered by a sign from heaven, flies out of Paradise.] 
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Book V 


[Morning approached, Eve relates to Adam her troublesome dream; he likes 
it not, yet comforts her. They come forth to their day labors: their morning 
hymn at the door of their bower. God to render man inexcusable sends 
Raphael to admonish him of his obedience, of his free estate, of his enemy 
near at hand; who he is, and why his enemy, and whatever else may avail 


Adam to know. | 


. . . Now Mom, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam waked, so customed; for his sleep 
Was aery light, from pure digestion bred, 
And temperate vapours bland, which the only sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora’s° fan, 
Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough: so much the more 
His wonder was to find unwakened Eve 
With tresses discomposed, and glowing cheek, 
As through unquiet rest: he, on his side 
Leaning half-raised, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamoured, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces: then with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand soft touching, whispered thus: “Awake, 
My fairest, my espoused, my latest found, 
Heav’n’s last best gift, my ever new delight; 
Awake, the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet.” 

Such whisp’ring waked her, but with startled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake: 

“O sole in whom my thoughts find all repose, 
My glory, my perfection, glad I see 
Thy face, the morn returned; for I this night, 
Such night till this I never passed, have dreamed, 
(If dreamed) not as I oft am wont, of thee, 
Works of day passed, or morrow’s next design, 
But of offense and trouble, which my mind 


dawn’s 


Knew never till this irksome night. Methought 
Close at mine ear one called me forth to walk 
With gentle voice; I thought it thine: It said 
Why sleep’st thou, Eve? now is the pleasant time, 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 

To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes sweetest his love-laboured song; now reigns 
Full orbed the moon, and with more pleasing light 
Shadowy sets off the face of things; in vain, 

If none regard: heav’n wakes with all his eyes, 
Whom to behold but thee, nature’s desire? 

In whose sight all things joy, with ravishment 
Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze. 

I rose as at thy call, but found thee not; 

To find thee I directed then my walk; 

And on, methought, alone I passed through ways 
That brought me on a sudden to the tree 

Of interdicted knowledge: fair it seemed, 

Much fairer to my fancy than by day: 

And as I wond’ring looked, beside it stood 

One shaped and winged like one of those from heav’n 
By us oft seen; his dewy locks distilled 

Ambrosia; on that tree he also gazed; 

And ‘O fair plant,’ said he, ‘with fruit surcharged, 
Deigns none to ease thy load and taste thy sweet, 
Nor God, nor man; is knowledge so despised? 

Or envy, or what reserve forbids to taste? 

Forbid who will, none shall from me withhold 
Longer thy offered good; why else set here?’ 

This said, he paused not, but with vent’rous arm 
He plucked, he tasted; me damp horror chilled 

At such bold words vouched with a deed so bold. 
But he thus, overjoyed: ‘O fruit divine, 

Sweet of thyself, but much more sweet thus cropped, 
Forbidden here, it seems, as only fit 

For gods, yet able to make gods of men: 

And why not gods of men, since good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows, 

The author not impaired, but honoured more? 
Here, happy creature, fair angelic Eve, 

Partake thou also: happy though thou art, 
Happier thou may’st be, worthier canst not be: 
Taste this, and be henceforth among the gods 
Thyself a goddess, not to earth confined, 

But sometimes in the air, as we, sometimes 
Ascend to heav’n, by merit thine, and see 
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What life the gods live there, and such live thou.’ 
So saying, he drew nigh, and to me held, 
Even to my mouth of that same fruit held part 
Which he had plucked; the pleasant savoury smell 
So quickened appetite, that I, methought, 
Could not but taste. Forthwith up to the clouds 
With him I flew, and underneath beheld 
The earth outstretched immense, a prospect wide 
And various: wond’ring at my flight and change 
To this high exaltation, suddenly 
My guide was gone, and I, methought, sunk down, 
And fell asleep; but O, how glad I waked 
To find this but a dream!” Thus Eve her night 
Related, and thus Adam answered sad: 

“Best image of myself, and dearer half, 
The trouble of thy thoughts this night in sleep 
Affects me equally; nor can I like 
This uncouth dream, of evil sprung I fear: 
Yet evil whence? in thee can harbour none, 
Created pure. But know that in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties that serve 
Reason as chief: among these fancy® next 
Her office holds; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, aery shapes, 
Which reason joining, or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion; then retires 
Into her private cell when nature rests. 
Oft in her absence mimic fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but, misjoining shapes, 
Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams, 
Ill matching words and deeds long past or late. 
Some such resemblances methinks I find 
Of our last evening’s talk in this thy dream, 
But with addition strange; yet be not sad: 
Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind; which gives me hope 
That what in sleep thou didst abhor to dream, 
Waking thou never wilt consent to do. 
Be not disheartened, then, nor cloud those looks 
That wont to be more cheerful and serene 
Than when fair morning first smiles on the world; 
And let us to our fresh employments rise, 
Among the groves, the fountains, and the flow’rs, 


imagination 
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That open now their choicest bosomed smells, 
Reserved from night, and kept for thee in store.” 
So cheered he his fair spouse, and she was cheered, 
But silently a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wiped them with her hair: 
Two other precious drops that ready stood, 
Each in their crystal sluice, he ere they fell 
Kissed as the gracious signs of sweet remorse, 
And pious awe that feared to have offended. 
So all was cleared, and to the field they haste. 
But first, from under shady arborous roof 
Soon as they forth were come to open sight 
Of dayspring and the sun, who, scarce uprisen, 
With wheels yet hov’ring o’er the ocean brim, 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray, 
Discovering in wide landscape all the east 
Of Paradise and Eden’s happy plains, 
Lowly they bowed adoring, and began 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid 
In various style; for neither various style 
Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 
Their Maker, in fit strains pronounced or sung 
Unmeditated, such prompt eloquence 
Flowed from their lips, in prose or numerous°® verse, metrical 
More tuneable than needed lute or harp 
To add more sweetness: and they thus began: 
“These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair: thyself how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels, for ye behold Him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle His throne rejoicing, ye in heaven: 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge Him thy greater, sound His praise 
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In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’st, 

And when high noon hast gained, and when thou fall’st. 

Moon, that now meet’st the orient sun, now fly’st, 

With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies, 

And ye five other wand’ring fires that move 

In mystic dance not without song, resound 

His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of nature’s womb, that in quaternion run? 

Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 

And nourish all things, let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or grey, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to the world’s great Author rise, 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured® sky, monochromatic 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 

Rising or falling, still advance His praise. 

His praise, ye winds that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains and ye that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune His praise. 

Join voices, all ye living souls, ye birds, 

That singing up to heaven gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes His praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep; 

Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise. 

Hail, universal Lord, be bounteous still 

To give us only good; and if the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark.” 
So prayed they, innocent, and to their thoughts 

Firm peace recovered soon and wonted calm. 

On to their morning’s rural work they haste, 

Among sweet dews and flowers; where any row 

Of fruit-trees over-woody reached too far 

Their pampered boughs, and needed hands to check 

Fruitless embraces: or they led the vine 


1 The four elements of early physics form endless four-part combinations. 
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To wed her elm; she, spoused, about him twines 

Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 

Her dower, th’ adopted clusters, to adorn 

His barren leaves. Them thus employed beheld 

With pity heav’n’s high King, and to Him called 

Raphael, the sociable spirit, that deigned 

To travel with Tobias,? and secured 

His marriage with the seven-times-wedded maid. 
“Raphael,” said He, “thou hear’st what stir on earth 

Satan, from hell ’scaped through the darksome gulf 

Hath raised in Paradise, and how disturbed 

This night the human pair, how he designs _ 

In them at once to ruin all mankind: 

Go therefore, half this day as friend with friend 

Converse with Adam, in what bower or shade 

Thou find’st him from the heat of noon retired, 

To respite his day-labour with repast, 

Or with repose; and such discourse bring on, 

As may advise him of his happy state, 

Happiness in his power left free to will, 

Left to his own free will, his will though free 

Yet mutable; whence warn him to beware 

He swerve not too secure; tell him withal 

His danger, and from whom; what enemy, 

Late fall’n himself from heaven, is plotting now 

The fall of others from like state of bliss; 

By violence? no, for that shall be withstood; 

But by deceit and lies: this let him know, 

Lest, wilfully transgressing, he pretend 

Surprisal, unadmonished, unforewarned.” 


[Raphael comes down to Paradise; his appearance described, his coming dis- 
cerned by Adam afar off, sitting at the door of his bower; he goes out to 
meet him, brings him to his lodge, entertains him with the choicest fruits 
of Paradise got together by Eve; their discourse at table; Raphael performs 
his message, minds Adam of his state and of his enemy; relates, at Adam’s 
request, who that enemy is, and how he came to be so, beginning from his 
first revolt in heaven, and the occasion thereof; how he drew his legions after 
him to the parts of the north, and there incited them to rebel with him; 
persuading all but only Abdiel a seraph, who in argument dissuades and 
opposes him, then forsakes him.] 


2 Tobias, the eighth husband of Sara. Asmodeus, a demon who loved her, had 
destroyed her first seven husbands, but Raphael exorcised him for Tobias. 
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[Book VI Raphael continues to relate how Michael and Gabriel were sent 
forth to battle against Satan and his angels. The first fight described: Satan 
and his powers retire under night: he calls a council, invents devilish engines, 
which in the second day’s fight put Michael and his angels to some disorder; 
but they at length, pulling up mountains, overwhelmed both the force and 
machines of Satan; yet the tumult not so ending, God on the third day 
sends Messiah His Son, for whom He had reserved the glory of that victory. 
He is the power of His Father coming to the place, and causing all His 
legions to stand still on either side, with His chariot and thunder driving 
into the midst of His enemies, pursues them unable to resist towards the 
wall of heaven; which opening, they leap down with horror and confusion 
into the place of punishment prepared for them in the deep. Messiah returns 
with triumph to His Father.] 


[Book VII Raphael, at the request of Adam, relates how, and wherefore, 
this world was first created; that God, after the expelling of Satan and his 
angels out of heaven, declared His pleasure to create another world, and 
other creatures to dwell therein; sends His Son with glory and attendance 
of angels to perform the work of creation in six days: the angels celebrate 
with hymns the performance thereof, and His reascension into heaven.] 


[Book VIII Adam inquires concerning celestial motions, is doubtfully 
answered, and exhorted to search rather things more worthy of knowledge. 
Adam assents; and still desirous to detain Raphael, relates to him what he 
remembered since his own creation; his placing in Paradise; his talk with 
God concerning solitude and fit society; his first meeting and nuptials with 
Eve; his discourse with the angel thereupon; who, after admonitions repeated, 
departs. | 


Book IX 


[Satan having compassed the earth, with meditated guile returns as a mist 
by night into Paradise, and enters into the serpent sleeping. Adam and Eve 
in the morning go forth to their labors, which Eve proposes to divide in 
several places, each laboring apart: Adam consents not, alleging the danger, 
lest that enemy, of whom they were forewarned, should attempt her found 
alone: Eve loath to be thought not circumspect or firm enough, urges her 
going apart, the rather desirous to make trial of her strength; Adam at last 
yields. The Serpent finds her alone; his subtle approach, first gazing, then 
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_ speaking, with much flattery extolling Eve above all other creatures. Eve 
wondering to hear the Serpent speak, asks how he attained to human speech 
and such understanding not till now; the Serpent answers, that by tasting of 
a certain tree in the garden he attained both to speech and reason, till then 
void of both: Eve requires him to bring her to that tree, and finds it to be 
the Tree of Knowledge forbidden. The Serpent now grown bolder, with many 
wiles and arguments induces her at length to eat; she pleased with the taste 
deliberates awhile whether to impart thereof to Adam or not, at last brings 
him of the fruit, relates what persuaded her to eat thereof: Adam at first 
amazed, but perceiving her lost, resolves through vehemence of love to perish 
with her; and extenuating the trespass, eats also of the fruit: the effects 
thereof in them both; they seek to cover their nakedness; then fall to variance 
and accusation of one another.| 


. .. Now, when as sacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flow’ts, that breathed 
Their morning incense, when all things that breathe 
From th’ earth’s great altar send up silent praise 
To the Creator, and His nostrils fill 
With grateful smell, forth came the human pair, 
And joined their vocal worship to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice; that done, partake 
The season, prime for sweetest scents and airs: 
Then commune, how that day they best may ply 
Their growing work; for much their work outgrew 
The hands’ dispatch of two, gard’ning so wide. 
And Eve first to her husband thus began: 

“Adam, well may we labour still to dress 
This garden, still to tend plant, herb, and flow’r, 
Our pleasant task enjoined; but till more hands 
Aid us, the work under our labour grows, 
Luxurious by restraint; what we by day 
Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, 
One night or two with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. Thou therefore now advise, 
Or hear what to my mind first thoughts present: 
Let us divide our labours; thou where choice 
Leads thee, or where most needs, whether to wind 
The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 
The clasping ivy where to climb; while I 
In yonder spring? of roses intermixed clump 
With myrtle find what to redress till noon: 
For while so near each other thus all day 
Our task we choose, what wonder if so near 
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Looks intervene and smiles, or object new 

Casual discourse draw on; which intermits 

Our day’s work, brought to little, though begun 

Early, and the hour of supper comes unearned?” 
To whom mild answer Adam thus returned: 

“Sole Eve, associate sole, to me beyond 

Compare above all living creatures dear, 

Well hast thou motioned, well thy thoughts employed, 

How we might best fulfil the work which here 

God hath assigned us, nor of me shall pass 

Unpraised; for nothing lovelier can be found 

In woman, than to study household good, 

And good works in her husband to promote. 

Yet not so strictly hath our Lord imposed 

Labour, as to debar us when we need 

Refreshment, whether food, or talk between, 

Food of the mind, or this sweet intercourse 

Of looks and smiles; for smiles from reason flow, 

To brute denied, and are of love the food— 

Love, not the lowest end of human life. 

For not to irksome toil, but to delight, 

He made us, and delight to reason joined. 

These paths and bowers doubt not but our joint hands 

Will keep from wilderness with ease, as wide 

As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 

Assist us: but if much converse perhaps 

Thee satiate, to short absence I could yield; 

For solitude sometimes is best society, 

And short retirement urges sweet return. 

But other doubt possesses me, lest harm 

Befall thee severed from me; for thou know’st 

What hath been warned us, what malicious foe, 

Envying our happiness, and of his own 

Despairing, seeks to work us woe and shame 

By sly assault; and somewhere nigh at hand 

Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 

His wish and best advantage, us asunder, 

Hopeless to circumvent us joined, where each 

To other speedy aid might lend at need; 

Whether his first design be to withdraw 

Our fealty from God, or to disturb 

Conjugal love, than which perhaps no bliss 

Enjoyed by us excites his envy more; 

Or this, or worse, leave not the faithful side 

That gave thee being, still shades thee and protects. 
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The wife, where danger or dishonour lurks, 

Safest and seemliest by her husband stays, 

Who guards her, or with her the worst endures.” 
To whom the virgin majesty of Eve, 

As one who loves, and some unkindness meets, 

With sweet austere composure thus replied: 
“Offspring of heav’n and earth, and all earth’s lord! 

That such an enemy we have, who seeks 

Our ruin, both by thee informed I learn, 

And from the parting angel overheard, 

As in a shady nook I stood behind, 

Just then returned at shut of evening flow’rs. 

But that thou shouldst my firmness therefore doubt 

To God or thee, because we have a foe 

May tempt it, I expected not to hear. 

His violence thou fear’st not, being such, 

As we, not capable of death or pain, 

Can either not receive, or can repel. 

His fraud is then thy fear, which plain infers 

Thy equal fear, that my firm faith and love 

Can by his fraud be shaken or seduced: 

Thoughts, which how found they harbour in thy breast, 

Adam, misthought of her to thee so dear?” 
To whom with healing words Adam replied: 

“Daughter of God and man, immortal Eve! 
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For such thou art, from sin and blame entire:° untainted 


Not diffident of thee do I dissuade 

Thy absence from my sight, but to avoid 

Th’ attempt itself, intended by our foe: 

For he who tempts, though in vain, at least asperses 
The tempted with dishonour foul, supposed 

Not incorruptible of faith, not proof 

Against temptation. Thou thyself with scorn 
And anger wouldst resent the offered wrong, 
Though ineffectual found: misdeem not then, 

If such affront I labour to avert 

From thee alone, which on us both at once 

The enemy, though bold, will hardly dare, 

Or daring, first on me th’ assault shall light. 

Nor thou his malice and false guile contemn; 
Subtle he needs must be, who could seduce 
Angels; nor think superfluous others’ aid. 

I from the influence of thy looks receive 

Access in every virtue, in thy sight 

More wise, more watchful, stronger, if need were 
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Of outward strength; while shame, thou looking on, 
Shame to be overcome or over-reached, 
Would utmost vigour raise, and raised unite. 
Why shouldst not thou like sense within thee feel 
When I am present, and thy trial choose 
With me, best witness of thy virtue tried?” 
So spake domestic Adam in his care 
And matrimonial love; but Eve, who thought 
Less attributed to her faith sincere, 
Thus her reply with accent sweet renewed: 
“Tf this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow circuit straitened by a foe, 
Subtle or violent, we not endued 
Single with like defence, wherever met, 
How are we happy, still in fear of harm? 
But harm precedes not sin: only our foe 
Tempting affronts us with his foul esteem 
Of our integrity: his foul esteem 
Sticks no dishonour on our front, but turns 
Foul on himself; then wherefore shunned or feared 
By us? who rather double honour gain 
From his surmise proved false, find peace within, 
Favour from Heav’n, our witness, from th’ event.° 
And what is faith, love, virtue, unassayed 
Alone, without exterior help sustained? 
Let us not then suspect our happy state 
Left so imperfect by the Maker wise, 
As not secure to single or combined. 
Frail is our happiness, if this be so, 
And Eden were no Eden thus exposed.” 
To whom thus Adam fervently replied: 
“O woman, best are all things as the will 
Of God ordained them; His creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that He created, much less man, 
Or aught that might his happy state secure, 
Secure from outward force; within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power: 
Against his will he can receive no harm. 
But God left free the will, for what obeys 
Reason is free; and reason He made right; 
But bid her well beware, and still erect, 
Lest by some fair-appearing good surprised 
She dictate false, and misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. 
Not then mistrust, but tender love enjoins, 


outcome 
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That I should mind thee oft, and mind thou me. 

Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve, 

Since reason not impossibly may meet 

Some specious object by the foe suborned, 

And fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeping strictest watch, as she was warned. 

Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 

Were better, and most likely, if from me 

Thou sever not: trial will come unsought. 

Wouldst thou approve thy constancy, approve 

First thy obedience; the other, who can know? 

Not seeing thee attempted, who attest? 

But if thou think trial unsought may find 

Us both securer than thus warned thou seem’st, 

Go; for thy stay, not free, absents thee more; 

Go in thy native innocence, rely 

On what thou hast of virtue, summon all, 

For God towards thee hath done His part, do thine.” 
So spake the patriarch of mankind, but Eve 

Persisted, yet submiss, though last, replied: 
“With thy permission, then, and thus forewarned, 

Chiefly by what thy own last reasoning words 

Touched only, that our trial, when least sought, 

May find us both perhaps far less prepared, 

The willinger I go, nor much expect 

A foe so proud will first the weaker seek; 

So bent, the more shall shame him his repulse.” 
Thus saying, from her husband’s hand her hand 

Soft she withdrew; and, like a wood-nymph light, 

Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s train,1 

Betook her to the groves, but Delia’s self 

In gait surpassed and goddess-like deport, 

Though not as she with bow and quiver armed, 

But with such gard’ning tools as art, yet rude, 

Guiltless of fire had formed, or angels brought. 

To Pales, or Pomona,? thus adorned, 

Likest she seemed; Pomona when she fled 

Vertumnus, or to Ceres? in her prime, 

Yet virgin of Proserpina from Jove. 

Her long with ardent look his eye pursued 


1 Oread, mountain-nymph; Dryad, wood-nymph; Delia’s train, nymphs attending 


Diana. 


2 Pales, Roman deity of flocks and shepherds; Pomona, Roman goddess of fruit-trees, 
loved and pursued by Vertumnus, a fruit-divinity, who adopted various forms to win her. 
3 Ceres, goddess of agriculture, and mother of Proserpina by Jove. Cereal is derived 


from her name. 
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Delighted, but desiring more her stay: 
Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated, she to him as oft engaged 

210 To be returned, by noon amid the bow’r, 
And all things in best order to invite 
Noontide repast, or afternoon’s repose. 

O much deceived, much failing, hapless Eve, 
Of thy presumed return! event perverse! 

215 Thou never from that hour in Paradise 
Found’st either sweet repast, or sound repose; 
Such ambush hid among sweet flow’rs and shades 
Waited with hellish rancour imminent 
To intercept thy way, or send thee back 

220  Despoiled of innocence, of faith, of bliss. 

For now, and since first break of dawn the fiend, 
Mere serpent in appearance, forth was come, 
And on his quest, where likeliest he might find 
The only two of mankind, but in them 

225 The whole included race, his purposed prey. 

In bow’r and field he sought, where any tuft 
Of grove or garden-plot more pleasant lay, 
Their tendance or plantation for delight; 
By fountain or by shady rivulet 

230 He sought them both, but wished his hap might find 
Eve separate; he wished, but not with hope 
Of what so seldom chanced, when to his wish, 
Beyond his hope, Eve separate he spies, 

Veiled in a cloud of fragrance, where she stood, 

235 Half spied, so thick the roses bushing round 
About her glowed, oft stooping to support 
Each flow’r of tender stalk, whose head, though gay 
Carnation, purple, azure, or specked with gold, 
Hung drooping unsustained; them she upstays 

240 Gently with myrtle band, mindless the while 
Herself, though fairest unsupported flow’s, 
From her best prop so far, and storm so nigh. 
Nearer he drew, and many a walk traversed 
Of stateliest covert, cedar, pine, or palm, 

245 ‘Then voluble and bold, now hid, now seen 
Among thick-woven arborets and flow’rs 
Imbordered on each bank, the hand of Eve: 
Spot more delicious than those gardens feigned 
Or of revived Adonis,* or renowned 


4 Adonis was killed by a wild boar, but because of Aphrodite’s love for him was 
permitted to return to earth for six months of each year. The lovers are described as 
spending their time in beautiful gardens. 
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Alcinous,5 host of old Laertes’ son, 

` Or that, not mystic,° where the sapient king® mythical; Solomon 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian spouse. 

Much he the place admired, the person more. 

As one who long in populous city pent, 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy” the air, pollute 

Forth issuing on a summer’s morn to breathe 

Among the pleasant villages and farms 

Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight, 

The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound; 

If chance with nymph-like step fair virgin pass, 

What pleasing seemed, for her now pleases more, 

She most, and in her look sums all delight: 

Such pleasure took the serpent to behold 

This flow’ry plat, the sweet recess of Eve 

Thus early, thus alone: her heav’nly form 

Angelic, but more soft and feminine, 

Her graceful innocence, her every ait 

Of gesture or least action, over-awed 

His malice, and with rapine sweet bereaved 

His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought. 

That space the evil one abstracted stood 

From his own evil, and for the time remained 

Stupidly good, of enmity disarmed, 

Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge. 

But the hot hell that always in him burns, 

Though in mid heav’n, soon ended his delight, 

And tortures him now more, the more he sees 

Of pleasure not for him ordained: then soon 

Fierce hate he recollects, and all his thoughts 

Of mischief, gratulating, thus excites: 
“Thoughts, whither have ye led me? with what sweet 

Compulsion thus transported to forget 

What hither brought us? hate, not love, nor hope 

Of Paradise for hell, hope here to taste 

Of pleasure, but all pleasure to destroy, 

Save what is in destroying: other joy 

To me is lost. Then let me not let pass 

Occasion which now smiles; behold alone 

The woman opportune to all attempts, 

Her husband, for I view far round, not nigh, 

Whose higher intellectual more I shun, 

And strength, of courage haughty, and of limb 


5 Alcinous, King of the Pheacians, entertained Laertes’ son, Odysseus, at his court. 


Homer describes Alcinous’ gardens. 
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Heroic built, though of terrestrial mould: 
Foe not informidable, exempt from wound, 
I not: so much hath hell debased, and pain 
Infeebled me, to what I was in heaven. 
She fair, divinely fair, fit love for gods, 
Not terrible, though terror be in love, 
And beauty, not approached by stronger hate, 
Hate stronger under show of love well feigned; 
The way which to her ruin now I tend.” 

So spake the enemy of mankind, enclosed 
In serpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve 
Addressed his way; not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear, 
Circular base of rising folds, that towered 
Fold above fold a surging maze, his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 
With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant: pleasing was his shape, 
And lovely, never since of serpent-kind 
Lovelier, not those that in Illyria changed 
Hermione and Cadmus, or the god 
In Epidaurus; nor to which transformed 
Ammonian Jove or Capitoline was seen, 
He with Olympias, this with her who bore 
Scipio the highth of Rome.® With tract oblique 
At first, as one who sought access, but feared 
To interrupt, side-long he works his way. 
As when a ship by skilful steersman wrought 
Nigh river’s mouth or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sail; 
So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curled many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 
To lure her eye; she, busied, heard the sound 
Of rustling leaves, but minded not, as used 
To such disport before her through the field, 
From every beast, more duteous at her call, 
Than at Circean? call the herd disguised. 
He, bolder now, uncalled before her stood; 
But as in gaze admiring: oft he bowed 
His turret crest, and sleek enamelled neck, 
Fawning, and licked the ground whereon she trod. 
His gentle dumb expression turned at length 


6 The point of all these comparisons is that they deal with gods or persons taking 
the form of snakes, as Satan is doing. 
7 Circe’s swine were enchanted men. 


The eye of Eve to mark his play; he glad 

Of her attention gained, with serpent tongue 
Organic, or impulse of vocal air, 

His fraudulent temptation thus began: 

“Wonder not, sov’reign mistress, if perhaps 
Thou canst, who art sole wonder, much less arm 
Thy looks, the heav’n of mildness, with disdain, 
Displeased that I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Insatiate, I thus single, nor have feared 
Thy awful brow, more awful thus retired. 
Fairest resemblance of thy Maker fair, 

Thee all things living gaze on, all things thine 

By gift, and thy celestial beauty adore 

With ravishment beheld, there best beheld 

Where universally admired: but here, 

In this enclosure wild, these beasts among, 

Beholders rude, and shallow to discern 

Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 

Who sees thee? and what is one? who shouldst be seen 
A goddess among gods, adored and served 

By angels numberless, thy daily train.” 

So glozed° the tempter, and his proem® tuned. 
Into the heart of Eve his words made way, 
Though at the voice much marvelling: at length, 
Not unamazed, she thus in answer spake: 

“What may this mean? Language of man pronounced 
By tongue of brute, and human sense expressed? 
The first at least of these I thought denied 
To beasts, whem God on their creation-day 
Created mute to all articulate sound; 

The latter I demur, for in their looks 

Much reason, and in their actions, oft appears. 
Thee, serpent, subtlest beast of all the field 

I knew, but not with human voice endued: 
Redouble then this miracle, and say, 

How cam’st thou speakable of mute, and how 
To me so friendly grown above the rest 

Of brutal kind, that daily are in sight? 

Say, for such wonder claims attention due.” 

To whom the guileful tempter thus replied: 
“Empress of this fair world, resplendent Eve, 
Easy to me it is to tell thee all 
What thou command’st, and right thou shouldst be obeyed. 
I was at first as other beasts that graze 
The trodden herb, of abject thoughts and low, 
As was my food, nor aught but food discerned 
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Or sex, and apprehended nothing high: 
Till on a day roving the field, I chanced 
385 A goodly tree far distant to behold, 
Loaden with fruit of fairest colours mixt, 
Ruddy and gold: I nearer drew to gaze; 
When from the boughs a savoury odour blown, 
Grateful to appetite, more pleased my sense 
390 Than smell of sweetest fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even, 
Unsucked of lamb or kid, that tend their play. 
To satisfy the sharp desire I had 
Of tasting those fair apples, I resolved 
395 Not to defer; hunger and thirst at once, 
Powerful persuaders, quickened at the scent 
Of that alluring fruit, urged me so keen. 
About the mossy trunk I wound me soon, 
For high from ground the branches would require 
400 Thy utmost reach or Adam’s: round the tree 
All other beasts that saw with like desire, 
Longing and envying, stood, but could not reach. 
Amid the tree now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting so nigh, to pluck and eat my fill 
405 I spared not, for such pleasure, till that hour 
At feed or fountain never had I found. 
Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me, to degree 
Of reason in my inward powers, and speech 
410 Wanted not long, though to this shape retained. 
Thenceforth to speculations high or deep 
I turned my thoughts, and with capacious mind 
Considered all things visible in heav'n, 
Or earth, or middle, all things fair and good; 
415 But all that fair and good in thy divine 
Semblance and in thy beauty’s heav’nly ray 
United I beheld; no fair to thine 
Equivalent or second, which compelled 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 
420 And gaze, and worship thee of right declared 
Sov’reign of creatures, universal dame.” 
So talked the spirited sly snake; and Eve 
Yet more amazed unwary thus replied: 
“Serpent, thy overpraising leaves in doubt 
425 The virtue of that fruit, in thee first proved: 
But say, where grows the tree? from hence how far? 
For many are the trees of God that grow 
In Paradise, and various, yet unknown 


To us, in such abundance lies our choice, 
As leaves a greater store of fruit untouched, 
Still hanging incorruptible, till men 
Grow up to their provision, and more hands 
Help to disburden nature of her birth.” 

To whom the wily adder, blithe and glad: 
“Empress, the way is ready, and not long; 
Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flat, 
Fast by a fountain, one small thicket past 
Of blowing myrrh and balm: if thou accept 
My conduct, I can bring thee hither soon.” 

“Lead then,” said Eve. He leading swiftly rolled 
In tangles, and made intricate seem straight, 
To mischief swift: hope elevates, and joy ` 
Brightens his crest: as when a wand’ring fire 
Compact of unctuous? vapour, which the night 
Condenses, and the cold environs round, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame, 
—Which oft, they say, some evil spirit attends,— 
Hovering and blazing with delusive light, 
Misleads th’ amazed night-wanderer from his way 
To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool, 
There swallowed up and lost, from succour far: 
So glistered the dire snake, and into fraud 
Led Eve, our credulous mother, to the tree 
Of prohibition, root of all our woe: 
Which when she saw, thus to her guide she spake: 


“Serpent, we might have spared our coming hither, 


Fruitless to me, though fruit be here to excess, 
The credit of whose virtue rest with thee; 
Wondrous indeed, if cause of such effects. 
But of this tree we may not taste nor touch; 
God so commanded, and left that command 
Sole daughter of His voice; the rest, we live 
Law to ourselves, our reason is our law.” 

To whom the tempter guilefully replied: 
“Indeed! hath God then said that of the fruit 
Of all these garden trees ye shall not eat, 

Yet lords declared of all in earth or air?” 

To whom thus Eve, yet sinless: “Of the fruit 

Of each tree in the garden we may eat, 

But of the fruit of this fair tree amidst 

The garden, God hath said, ye shall not eat 
Thereof, nor shall ye touch it, lest ye die.” 


She scarce had said, though brief, when now more bold 


The tempter, but with show of zeal and love 
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To man, and indignation at his wrong, 
New part puts on, and, as to passion moved, 
Fluctuates disturbed, yet comely, and in act 
Raised, as of some great matter to begin. 

As when of old some orator renowned 

In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 


Flourished, since mute, to some great cause addressed, 


Stood in himself collected, while each part, 
Motion, each act won audience ere the tongue; 
Sometimes in highth began, as no delay 

Of preface brooking through his zeal of right: 
So standing, moving, or to highth upgrown, 
The tempter all impassioned thus began: 

“O sacred, wise, and wisdom-giving plant, 
Mother of science,° now I feel thy power 
Within me clear, not only to discern 
Things in their causes, but to trace the ways 
Of highest agents, deemed however wise. 
Queen of this universe! do not believe 
Those rigid threats of death; ye shall not die: 
How should ye? by the fruit? it gives you life 
To knowledge: by the Threatener? look on me, 
Me who have touched and tasted, yet both live, 
And life more perfect have attained than fate 
Meant me, by vent’ring higher than my lot. 
Shall that be shut to man, which to the beast 
Is open? or will God incense His ire 
For such a petty trespass, and not praise 
Rather your dauntless virtue, whom the pain 
Of death denounced, whatever thing death be, 
Deterred not from achieving what might lead 
To happier life, knowledge of good and evil? 
Of good, how just? of evil, if what is evil 
Be real, why not known, since easier shunned? 
God therefore cannot hurt ye, and be just; 


Not just, not God; not feared then, nor obeyed: 


Your fear itself of death removes the fear. 
Why then was this forbid? Why but to awe, 
Why but to keep ye low and ignorant, 

His worshippers? He knows that in the day 
Ye eat thereof, your eyes—that seem so clear, 
Yet are but dim—shall perfectly be then 
Opened and cleared, and ye shall be as gods, 
Knowing both good and evil as they know. 
That ye should be as gods, since I as man, 
Internal man, is but proportion meet, 


knowledge 
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I of brute, human, ye of human, gods. 
So shall ye die perhaps, by putting off 
Human, to put on gods: death to be wished, 
Though threatened, which no worse than this can bring. 
And what are gods that man may not become 525 
As they, participating godlike food? 
The gods are first, and that advantage use 
On our belief, that all from them proceeds; 
I question it, for this fair earth I see, 
Warmed by the sun, producing every kind, 530 
Them nothing: if they all things, who enclosed 
Knowledge of good and evil in this tree, 
That whoso eats thereof forthwith attains 
Wisdom without their leave? and wherein lies 
The offense, that man should thus attain to know? 535 
What can your knowledge hurt Him, or this tree 
Impart against His will if all be His? 
Or is it envy; and can envy dwell 
In heav'nly breasts? These, these and many more 
Causes import your need of this fair fruit. 540 
Goddess humane, reach then, and freely taste.” 

He ended, and his words replete with guile 
Into her heart too easy entrance won: 
Fixed on the fruit she gazed, which to behold 
Might tempt alone, and in her ears the sound 545 
Yet rung of his persuasive words, impregned 
With reason, to her seeming, and with truth: 
Meanwhile the hour of noon drew on, and waked 
An eager appetite, raised by the smell 
So savoury of that fruit, which with desire, 550 
Inclinable now grown to touch or taste, 
Solicited her longing eye; yet first, 
Pausing a while, thus to herself she mused: 

“Great are thy virtues, doubtless, best of fruits, 
Though kept from man, and worthy to be admired, 555 
Whose taste, too long forborne, at first assay 
Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not made for speech to speak thy praise: 
Thy praise He also who forbids thy use 
Conceals not from us, naming thee the Tree 560 
Of Knowledge, knowledge both of good and evil; 
Forbids us then to taste, but His forbidding 
Commends thee more, while it infers the good 
By thee communicated, and our want: 
For good unknown sure is not had, or had 565 
And yet unknown is as not had at all. 
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In plain then, what forbids He but to know, 
Forbids us good, forbids us to be wise? 
Such prohibitions bind not. But if death 
Bind us with after-bands, what profits then 
Our inward freedom? In the day we eat 
Of this fair fruit, our doom is, we shall die. 
How dies the serpent? he hath eaten and lives, 
And knows, and speaks, and reasons, and discerns, 
Irrational till then. For us alone 
Was death invented? or to us denied 
This intellectual food, for beasts reserved? 
For beasts it seems: yet that one beast which first 
Hath tasted envies not, but brings with joy 
The good befall’n him, author unsuspect, 
Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. 
What fear I then? rather, what know to fear 
Under this ignorance of good and evil, 
Of God or death, of law or penalty? 
Here grows the cure of all, this fruit divine, 
Fair to the eye, inviting to the taste, 
Of virtue to make wise: what hinders then 
To reach, and feed at once both body and mind?” 

So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she eat°: 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her seat 
Sighing through all her works gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost. Back to the thicket slunk 
The guilty serpent, and well might, for Eve 
Intent now wholly on her taste, naught else 
Regarded, such delight till then, it seemed, 
In fruit she never tasted, whether true 
Or fancied so, through expectation high 
Of knowledge; nor was Godhead from her thought. 
Greedily she ingorged without restraint, 
And knew not eating death: satiate at length, 
And hightened as with wine, jocund and boon,° 
Thus to herself she pleasingly began: 

“O sov’reign, virtuous, precious of all trees 
In Paradise, of operation blest 
To sapience, hitherto obscured, infamed,° 
And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 
Created: but henceforth my early care, 
Not without song, each morning, and due praise 
Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden ease 
Of thy full branches offered free to all, 
Till dieted by thee I grow mature 


ate 


gay 


unknown 


In knowledge, as the gods who all things know; 
Though others envy what they cannot give; 
For had the gift been theirs it had not here 
Thus grown. Experience,° next to thee I owe, 
Best guide; not following thee I had remained 
In ignorance; thou open’st wisdom’s way, 
And giv’st access, though secret she retire. 
And I perhaps am secret’? : heav’n is high, 
High and remote to see from thence distinct 
Each thing on earth; and other care perhaps 
May have diverted from continual watch 

Our great Forbidder, safe with all His spies 
About him. But to Adam in what sort 

Shall I appear? shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happiness with me, or rather not, 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my power 
Without copartner? so to add what wants 

In female sex, the more to draw his love, 

And render me more equal, and perhaps, 

A thing not undesirable, sometime 

Superior; for, inferior, who is free? 

This may be well: but what if God have seen, 
And death ensue? then I shall be no more, 
And Adam wedded to another Eve 

Shall live with her enjoying, I extinct: 

A death to think. Confirmed then I resolve, 
Adam shall share with me in bliss or woe: 

So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 

I could endure: without him live no life.” 

So saying, from the tree her step she turned. 
But first low reverence done, as to the power 
That dwelt within, whose presence had infused 
Into the plant sciential®° sap, derived 
From nectar, drink of gods. Adam the while 
Waiting desirous her return, had wove 
Of choicest flow’rs a garland to adorn 
Her tresses, and her rural labours crown, 

As reapers oft are wont their harvest queen. 
Great joy he promised to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, so long delayed; 

Yet oft his heart, divine of something ill, 
Misgave him; he the falt’ring measure felt; 
And forth to meet her went, the way she took 
That morn when first they parted. By the Tree 
Of Knowledge he must pass; there he her met, 
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Scarce from the tree returning; in her hand 
660 A bough of fairest fruit that downy smiled, 
New gathered, and ambrosial smell diffused. 
To him she hasted; in her face excuse 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt, 
Which with bland words at will she thus addressed: 
665 “Hast thou not wondered, Adam, at my stay? 
Thee I have missed, and thought it long, deprived 
Thy presence, agony of love till now 
Not felt, nor shall be twice, for never more 
Mean I to try, what rash untried I sought, 
670 The pain of absence from thy sight. But strange 
Hath been the cause, and wonderful to hear: 
This tree is not, as we are told, a tree 
Of danger tasted, nor to evil unknown 
Op’ning the way, but of divine effect 
675 To open eyes, and make them gods who taste: 
And hath been tasted such. The serpent wise, 
Or not restrained as we, or not obeying, 
Hath eaten of the fruit, and is become 
Not dead, as we are threatened, but thenceforth 
680 Endued with human voice and human sense, 
Reasoning to admiration, and with me 
Persuasively hath so prevailed, that I 
Have also tasted, and have also found 
Th’ effects to correspond; opener mine eyes, 
685 Dim erst, dilated spirits, ampler heart, 
And growing up to Godhead; which for thee 
Chiefly I sought, without thee can despise. 
For bliss, as thou hast part, to me is bliss, 
Tedious, unshared with thee, and odious soon. 
690 ‘Thou therefore also taste, that equal lot 
May join us, equal joy, as equal love; 
Lest, thou not tasting, different degree 
Disjoin us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit.” 
695 Thus Eve, with countenance blithe, her story told, 
But in her cheek distemper flushing glowed. 
On th’ other side, Adam, soon as he heard 
The fatal trespass done by Eve, amazed, 
Astonied stood and blank,” while horror chill pale 
700 Ran through his veins, and all his joints relaxed; 
From his slack hand the garland wreathed for Eve 
Down dropped, and all the faded roses shed: 
Speechless he stood and pale, till thus at length 
First to himself he inward silence broke: 
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“© fairest of creation, last and best 
Of all God’s works, creature in whom excelled 
Whatever can to sight or thought be formed, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable or sweet! 

How art thou lost, how on a sudden lost, 
Defaced, deflowered, and now to death devote! 
Rather how hast thou yielded to transgress 
The strict forbiddance, how to violate 

The sacred fruit forbidden! some cursed fraud 
Of enemy hath beguiled thee, yet unknown. 
And me with thee hath ruined, for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to die; 

How can I live without thee? how forego 

Thy sweet converse and love so dearly joined, 
To live again in these wild woods forlorn? 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 

Would never from my heart; no, no! I feel 
The link of nature draw me; flesh of flesh, 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe.” 

So having said, as one from sad dismay 
Recomforted, and after thoughts disturbed 
Submitting to what seemed remediless, 

Thus in calm mood his words to Eve he turned: 

“Bold deed thou hast presumed, adventurous Eve, 
And peril great provoked, who thus hast dared, 
Had it been only coveting to eye 
That sacred fruit, sacred to abstinence, 

Much more to taste it under ban to touch. 
But past who can recall, or done undo? 

Not God omnipotent, nor fate! Yet so 
Perhaps thou shalt not die; perhaps the fact 
Is not so heinous now, foretasted fruit, 
Profaned first by the serpent, by him first 
Made common and unhallowed ere our taste; 
Nor yet on him found deadly, he yet lives, 
Lives, as thou said’st, and gains to live as man 
Higher degree of life, inducement strong 

To us, as likely tasting to attain 

Proportional ascent, which cannot be 

But to be gods, or angels, demigods. 

Nor can I think that God, Creator wise, 
Though threat’ning, will in earnest so destroy 
Us His prime creatures, dignified so high, 

Set over all His works, which in our fall, 
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For us created, needs with us must fail, 
Dependent made; so God shall uncreate, 
Be frustrate, do, undo, and labour lose— 
Not well conceived of God; who, though His power 
Creation could repeat, yet would be loth 
Us to abolish, lest the adversary 
Triumph and say: ‘Fickle their state whom God 
Most favours, who can please Him long? Me frst 
He ruined, now mankind; whom will He next?’ 
Matter of scorn, not to be given the foe. 
However, I with thee have fixed my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom; if death 
Consort with thee, death is to me as life; 
So forcible within my heart I feel 
The bond of nature draw me to my own, 
My own in thee, for what thou art is mine; 
Our state cannot be severed, we are one, 
One flesh; to lose thee were to lose myself.” 

So Adam; and thus Eve to him replied: 
“O glorious trial of exceeding love, 
Illustrious evidence, example high, 
Engaging me to emulate, but, short 
Of thy perfection, how shall I attain, 
Adam? from whose dear side I boast me sprung, 
And gladly of our union hear thee speak, 
One heart, one soul in both; whereof good proof 
This day affords, declaring thee resolved, 
Rather than death or aught than death more dread 
Shall separate us linked in love so dear, 
To undergo with me one guilt, one crime, 
If any be, of tasting this fair fruit; 
Whose virtue, for of good still good proceeds, 
Direct, or by occasion, hath presented 
This happy trial of thy love, which else 
So eminently never had been known. 
Were it I thought death menaced would ensue 
This my attempt, I would sustain alone 
The worst, and not persuade thee—rather die 
Deserted, than oblige thee with a fact 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly assured 
Remarkably so late of thy so true, 
So faithful love unequalled; but I feel 
Far otherwise the event, not death, but life 
Augmented, opened eyes, new hopes, new joys, 
Taste so divine, that what of sweet before 
Hath touched my sense, flat seems to this and harsh. 
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On my experience, Adam, freely taste, 
And fear of death deliver to the winds.” 

So saying, she embraced him, and for joy 
Tenderly wept, much won that he his love 
Had so ennobled, as of choice to incur 
Divine displeasure for her sake, or death. 

In recompense (for such compliance bad 

Such recompense best merits) from the bough 
She gave him of that fair, enticing fruit 

With liberal hand; he scrupled not to eat 
Against his better knowledge, not deceived, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan, 

Sky loured, and, mutt’ring thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal sin 
Original; while Adam took no thought, 

Eating his fill, nor Eve to iterate 

Her former trespass feared, the more to soothe 
Him with her loved society, that now, 

As with new wine intoxicated both, 

They swim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings 
Wherewith to scorn the earth; but that false fruit 
Far other operation first displayed, 

Carnal desire inflaming; he on Eve 

Began to cast lascivious eyes, she him 

As wantonly repaid; in lust they burn; 

Till Adam thus ’gan Eve to dalliance move: 

“Eve, now I see thou art exact of taste, 
And elegant, of sapience no small part, 

Since to each meaning savour we apply, 

And palate call judicious; I the praise 

Yield thee, so well this day thou hast purveyed, 
Much pleasure we have lost, while we abstained 
From this delightful fruit, nor known till now 
True relish, tasting; if such pleasure be 

In things to us forbidden, it might be wished, 
For this one tree had been forbidden ten. 

But come, so well refreshed, now let us play 

As meet is, after such delicious fare; 

For never did thy beauty, since the day 

I saw thee first and wedded thee, adorned 
With all perfections, so inflame my sense 
With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 

Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree.” 
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So said he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well understood 
Of Eve, whose eye darted contagious fire. 
Her hand he seized, and to a shady bank, 
Thick overhead with verdant roof imbowered, 
He led her nothing loath; flowers were the couch, 
Pansies, and violets, and asphodel, 
And hyacinth, earth’s freshest, softest lap. 
There they their fill of love and love’s disport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the seal, 
The solace of their sin, till dewy sleep 


Oppressed them, wearied with their amorous play. 


Soon as the force of that fallacious fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapour bland 

About their spirits had played, and inmost powers 
Made err, was now exhaled, and grosser sleep 
Bred of unkindly° fumes, with conscious dreams 
Encumbered, now had left them, up they rose 

As from unrest, and, each the other viewing, 


Soon found their eyes how opened, and their minds 


How darkened: innocence, that as a veil 

Had shadowed them from knowing ill, was gone; 
Just confidence, and native righteousness, 

And honour from about them: naked left 

To guilty shame, he covered, but his robe 
Uncovered more. So rose the Danite strong 
Herctilean Samson from the harlot-lap 

Of Philistean Dalilah, and waked 

Shorn of his strength; they destitute and bare 
Of all their virtue: silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they sate, as strucken mute, 
Till Adam, though not less than Eve abashed, 


At length gave utterance to these words constrained: 


“O Eve, in evil hour thou didst give ear 
To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfeit man’s voice, true in our fall, 
False in our promised rising; since our eyes 
Opened we find indeed, and find we know 
Both good and evil, good lost, and evil got: 
Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 
Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 
Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 

Our wonted° ornaments now soiled and stained, 
And in our faces evident the signs 

Of foul concupiscence; whence evil store, 

Ev’n shame, the last of evils; of the first 
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Be sure then. How shall I behold the face 
Henceforth of God or angel, erst with joy 

And rapture so oft beheld? those heav’nly shapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
Insufferably bright. O might I here 

In solitude live savage, in some glade 

Obscured, where highest woods, impenetrable 

To star or sun-light, spread their umbrage broad, 
And brown as evening. Cover me, ye pines! 

Ye cedars, with innumerable boughs 

Hide me, where I may never see them more! 

But let us now, as in bad plight, devise 

What best may for the present serve to hide 

The parts of each from other, that seem most 

To shame obnoxious, and unseemliest seen; 
Some tree, whose broad smooth leaves together sewed, 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 

Those middle parts, that this new comer, shame, 
There sit not, and reproach us as unclean.” 

So counselled he, and both together went 

Into the thickest wood; there soon they chose 
The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renowned, 
But such as at this day to Indians known 

In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade 

High overarched, and echoing walks between,8 
There oft the Indian herdsman shunning heat 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 

At loopholes cut through thickest shade. Those leaves 
They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe,” shield 
And with what skill they had together sewed, 

To gird their waist. Vain covering, if to hide 
Their guilt and dreaded shame; O how unlike 

To that first naked glory! Such of late 

Columbus found th’ American so girt 

With feathered cincture, naked else and wild 
Among the trees on isles and woody shores. 

Thus fenced, and as they thought, their shame in part 
Covered, but not at rest or ease of mind, 

They sat them down to weep; nor only tears 
Rained at their eyes, but high winds worse within 
‘Began to rise, high passions, anger, hate, 


8 The banyan tree is here described. 
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Mistrust, suspicion, discord, and shook sore 
Their inward state of mind, calm region once 
935 And_full of peace, now tost and turbulent: 
For understanding ruled not, and the will 
Heard not her lore, both in subjection now 
To sensual appetite, who from beneath 
Usurping over sov’reign reason claimed 
940 Superior sway: from thus distempered breast 
Adam, estranged in look and altered style, 
Speech intermitted thus to Eve renewed: 
“Would thou hadst hearkened to my words, and stayed 
With me, as I besought thee, when that strange 
945 Desire of wandering this unhappy morn 
I know not whence possessed thee; we had then 
Remained still happy, not, as now, despoiled 
Of all our good, shamed, naked, miserable. 
Let none henceforth seek needless cause to approve 
950 ‘The faith they owe; when earnestly they seek 
Such proof, conclude they then begin to fail.” 
To whom, soon moved with touch of blame, thus Eve: 
“What words have passed thy lips, Adam severe? 
Imput’st thou that to my default, or will 
955 Of wand’ring, as thou call’st it, which who knows 
But might as ill have happened thou being by, 
Or to thyself perhaps? hadst thou been there, 
Or here th’ attempt, thou couldst not have discerned 
Fraud in the serpent, speaking as he spake; 
960 No ground of enmity between us known, 
Why he should mean me ill, or seek to harm. 
Was I to have never parted from thy side? 
As good have grown there still a lifeless rib. 
Being as I am, why didst not thou, the head, 
965 Command me absolutely not to go, 
Going into such danger, as thou said’st? 
Too facile, then thou didst not much gainsay, 
Nay, didst permit, approve, and fair dismiss. 
Hadst thou been firm and fixed in thy dissent, 
970 Neither had I transgressed, nor thou with me.’ 
To whom then first incensed Adam replied: 
“Ts this the love, is this the recompense 
Of mine to thee, ungrateful Eve, expressed 
Immutable when thou wert lost, not I, 
975 Who might have lived and joyed immortal bliss, 
Yet willingly chose rather death with thee? 
And am I now upbraided, as the cause 
Of thy transgressing? not enough severe, 
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It seems, in thy restraint: what could I more? 

I warned thee, I admonished thee, foretold 

The danger, and the lurking enemy 

That lay in wait: beyond this had been force, 

And force upon free will hath here no place. 

But confidence then bore thee on, secure 

Either to meet no danger, or to find 

Matter of glorious trial; and perhaps 

I also erred in overmuch admiring 

What seemed in thee so perfect, that I thought 

No evil durst attempt thee; but I rue 

The error now, which is become my crime, 

And thou the accuser. Thus it shall befall 

Him who to worth in woman overtrusting 

Lets her will rule; restraint she will not brook, 

And left to herself, if evil thence ensue, 

She first his weak indulgence will accuse.” 
Thus they in mutual accusation spent 

The fruitless hours, but neither self-condemning, 

And of their vain contest appeared no end. 


Book X 


[Man’s transgression known, the guardian angels forsake Paradise, and return 
up to heaven to approve their vigilance, and are approved, God declaring that 
the entrance of Satan could not be by them prevented. He sends his Son to 
judge the transgressors, who descends and gives sentence accordingly; then 
in pity clothes them both, and reascends.] 


... So spake the Father, and, unfolding bright 
Toward the right hand His glory, on the Son 
Blazed forth unclouded deity; He full 
Resplendent all His Father manifest 
Expressed, and thus divinely answered mild: 
“Father Eternal, thine is to decree, 
Mine both in heav’n and earth to do thy will 
Supreme, that thou in me thy Son beloved 
May’st ever rest well pleased. I go to judge 
On earth these thy transgressors, but thou know’st 
Whoever judged, the worst on me must light, 
When time shall be; for so I undertook 
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Before thee, and not repenting this obtain 
Of right, that I may mitigate their doom 
On me derived; yet I shall temper so 
Justice with mercy, as may illustrate most 
Them fully satisfied, and thee appease. 
Attendance none shall need, nor train, where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judged, 
Those two; the third best absent is condemned, 
Convict by flight, and rebel to all law; 
Conviction to the serpent none belongs.” 

Thus saying, from His radiant seat He rose 
Of high collateral glory: Him Thrones and Powers, 
Princedoms and Dominations ministrant 
Accompanied to heaven gate, from whence 
Eden and all the coast in prospect lay. 
Down He descended straight; the speed of gods 


Time counts not, though with swiftest minutes winged. 


Now was the sun in western cadence? low 
From noon, and gentle airs due at their hour 
To fan the earth now waked, and usher in 
The ev’ning cool, when He from wrath more cool 
Came, the mild Judge and Intercessor both, 
To sentence man: the voice of God they heard 
Now walking in the garden, by soft winds 
Brought to their ears, while day declined, they heard, 
And from His presence hid themselves among 
The thickest trees, both man and wife, till God 
Approaching, thus to Adam called aloud: 
“Where art thou, Adam, wont with joy to meet 
My coming seen far off? I miss thee here; 
Not pleased, thus entertained with solitude, 
Where obvious duty erewhile appeared unsought: 
Or come I less conspicuous, or what change 
Absents thee, or what chance detains? Come forth.” 
He came, and with him Eve, more loth, though first 
To offend, discountenance both, and discomposed. 
Love was not in their looks, either to God 
Or to each other, but apparent guilt, 
And shame, and perturbation, and despair, 
Anger, and obstinacy, and hate, and guile. 
Whence Adan, falt’ring long, thus answered brief: 
“I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid myself.” To whom 
The gracious Judge without revile replied: 
“My voice thou oft hast heard, and hast not feared, 
But still rejoiced; how is it now become 
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So dreadful to thee? that thou art naked, who 
Hath told thee? hast thou eaten of the tree 
Whereof I gave thee charge thou shouldst not eat?” 

To whom thus Adam sore beset replied: 

“O heav’n! in evil strait this day I stand 

Before my Judge, either to undergo 

Myself the total crime, or to accuse 

My other self, the partner of my life; 

Whose failing, while her faith to me remains, 

I should conceal, and not expose to blame 

By my complaint; but strict necessity 

Subdues me, and calamitous constraint, 

Lest on my head both sin and punishment, 
However insupportable, be all 

Devolved: though should I hold my peace, yet thou 
Wouldst easily detect what I conceal. 

This woman, whom thou madest to be my help, 
And gav’st me as thy perfect gift, so good, 

So fit, so acceptable, so divine, 

That from her hand I could suspect no ill, 

And what she did, whatever in itself, 

Her doing seemed to justify the deed; 

She gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” 

To whom the sov’reign Presence thus replied: 
“Was she thy God, that her thou didst obey 
Before His voice? or was she made thy guide, 
Superior, or but equal, that to her 
Thou didst resign thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God set thee above her, made of thee 
And for thee, whose perfection far excelled 
Hers in all real dignity? adorned 
She was indeed, and lovely to attract 
Thy love, not thy subjection; and her gifts 
Were such as under government well seemed, 
Unseemly to bear rule, which was thy part 
And person, hadst thou known thyself aright.” 

So having said, He thus to Eve in few: 

“Say, woman, what is this which thou hast done?” 

To whom sad Eve with shame nigh overwhelmed, 
Confessing soon, yet not before her Judge 
Bold or loquacious, thus abashed replied: 

“The serpent me beguiled, and I did eat.” 

Which when the Lord God heard, without delay 
To judgment He proceeded on th’ accused 
Serpent though brute, unable to transfer 
The guilt on him who made him instrument 
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105 Of mischief, and polluted from the end 
Of his creation; justly then accursed, 
As vitiated in nature: more to know 
Concerned not man, since he no further knew, 
Nor altered his offence: yet God at last 
110 ‘To Satan, first in sin, his doom applied, 
Though in mysterious terms, judged as then best: 
And on the serpent thus His curse let fall: 
“Because thou hast done this, thou art accursed 
Above all cattle, each beast of the field; 
115 Upon thy belly grovelling thou shalt go, 
And dust shalt eat all the days of thy life. 
Between thee and the woman I will put 
Enmity, and between thine and her seed; 
Her seed shall bruise thy head, thou bruise his heel.” 
120 So spake this oracle, then verified 
When Jesus, son of Mary, second Eve, 
Saw Satan fall like lightning down from heav’n, 
Prince of the air; then rising from His grave 
Spoiled principalities and powers, triumphed 
125 In open show, and with ascension bright 
Captivity led captive through the air, 
The realm itself of Satan long usurped, 
Whom He shall tread at last under our feet; 
Ev’n He who now foretold his fatal bruise; 
130 And to the woman thus His sentence turned: 
“Thy sorrow I will greatly multiply 
By thy conception; children thou shalt bring 
In sorrow forth, and to thy husband’s will 
Thine shall submit; he over thee shall rule.” 
135 On Adam last thus judgment He pronounced: 
“Because thou hast hearkened to the voice of thy wife, 
And eaten of the tree concerning which 
I charged thee, saying: “Thou shalt not eat thereof,’ 
Cursed is the ground for thy sake, thou in sorrow 
140 Shalt eat thereof all the days of thy life; 
Thorns also and thistles it shall bring thee forth 
Unbid, and thou shalt eat the herb of the field; 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
Till thou return unto the ground, for thou 
145 Out of the ground wast taken; know thy birth, 
For dust thou art, and shalt to dust return.” 
So judged he man, both Judge and Saviour sent; 
And th’ instant stroke of death denounced that day 
Removed far off; then pitying how they stood 
150 Before Him naked to the air, that now 
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Must suffer change, disdained not to begin 

Thenceforth the form of servant to assume, 

As when He washed His servants’ feet, so now 

As father of His family He clad 

Their nakedness with skins of beasts, or slain, 155 
Or as the snake with youthful coat repaid; 

And thought not much to clothe His enemies. 

Nor He their outward only with the skins 

Of beasts, but inward nakedness, much more 

Opprobrious, with His robe of righteousness, 160 
Arraying, covered from His Father’s sight. 

To Him with swift ascent He up returned, 

Into His blissful bosom reassumed 

In glory as of old; to Him appeased 

All, though all-knowing, what had passed with man 165 
Recounted, mixing intercession sweet. 


[Sin and Death, sitting till then at the gates of hell, by wondrous sympathy 
feeling the success of Satan in this new world, and the sin by man there 
committed, resolve to sit no longer confined in hell, but to follow Satan 
their sire up to the place of man: to make the way easier from hell to this 
world to and fro, they pave a broad highway, or bridge, over Chaos, according 
to the track that Satan first made; then, preparing for earth, they meet him, 
proud of his success, returning to hell: their mutual gratulation. Satan arrives 
at Pandaemonium, in full assembly relates with boasting his success against 
man; instead of applause is entertained with a general hiss by all his audience, 
transformed with himself also suddenly into serpents, according to his doom 
given in Paradise; then deluded with a show of the forbidden tree springing 
up before them, they greedily reaching to take of the fruit, chew dust and 
bitter ashes.] 


So having said, awhile he stood, expecting 
Their universal shout and high applause 
To fill his ear, when contrary he hears 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 170 
A dismal universal hiss, the sound 
Of public scorn; he wondered, but not long 
Had leisure, wond’ring at himself now more: 
His visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare, 
His arms clung to his ribs, his legs entwining 175 
Each other, till supplanted down he fell 
A monstrous serpent on his belly prone, 
Reluctant, but in vain, a greater power 
Now ruled him, punished in the shape he sinned, 
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According to his doom. He would have spoke, 

But hiss for hiss returned with forkéd tongue 

To forkéd tongue, for now were all transformed 
Alike, to serpents all as accessories 

To his bold riot: dreadful was the din 

Of hissing through the hall, thick swarming now 
With complicated monsters head and tail, 
Scorpion,! and asp, and amphisbaena dire, 
Cerastes horned, hydrus, and ellops drear, 

And dipsas; not so thick swarmed once the soil 
Bedropped with blood of Gorgon or the isle 
Ophiusa; but still greatest he the midst, 

Now dragon grown, larger than whom the sun 
Ingendered in the Pythian vale on slime, 

Huge Python, and his power no less he seemed 
Above the rest still to retain. They all 

Him followed issuing forth to th’ open field, 
Where all yet left of that revolted rout 
Heav’n-fall’n in station stood or just array, 
Sublime with expectation when to see 

In triumph issuing forth their glorious chief. 

They saw, but other sight instead, a crowd 

Of ugly serpents; horror on them fell, 

And horrid sympathy; for what they saw, 

They felt themselves now changing; down their arms, 
Down fell both spear and shield, down they as fast, 
And the dire hiss renewed, and the dire form 
Catched by contagion, like in punishment, 

As in their crime. Thus was th’ applause they meant 
Turned to exploding hiss, triumph to shame, 

Cast on themselves from their own mouths. There stood 
A grove hard by, sprung up with this their change, 
His will who reigns above, to aggravate 

Their penance, laden with fair fruit, like that 
Which grew in Paradise, the bait of Eve 

Used by the tempter: on that prospect strange 
Their earnest eyes they fixed, imagining 

For one forbidden tree a multitude 

Now ris’n, to work them further woe or shame: 
Yet parched with scalding thirst and hunger fierce, 
‘Though to delude them sent, could not abstain, 
But on they rolled in heaps, and up the trees 
Climbing sat thicker than the snaky locks 

That curled Megaera?: greedily they plucked 


1 This introduces a list of crawling creatures and reptiles. 
2 Megaera, one of the Furies, had snakes for hair. 
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The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 

Near that bituminous lake? where Sodom flamed; 

This more delusive, not the touch, but taste 

Deceived; they, fondly thinking to allay 

Their appetite with gust,° instead of fruit good taste 
Chewed bitter ashes, which th’ offended taste 

With spattering noise rejected: oft they assayed, 

Hunger and thirst constraining, drugged as oft, 

With hatefullest disrelish writhed their jaws 

With soot and cinders filled; so oft they fell 

Into the same illusion, not as man 

Whom they triumphed once lapsed. Thus were they plagued 
And worn with famine long and ceaseless hiss, 

Till their lost shape, permitted, they resumed; 

Yearly enjoined, some say, to undergo 

This annual humbling certain numbered days, 

To dash their pride and joy for man seduced. 


[The proceedings of Sin and Death; God foretells the final victory of His 
Son over them, and the renewing of all things; but for the present commands 
His angels to make several alterations in the heavens and elements. Adam 
more and more perceiving his fallen condition heavily bewails, rejects the 
condolement of Eve; she persists and at length appeases him: then to evade 
the curse likely to fall on their offspring, proposes to Adam violent ways, 
which he approves not, but conceiving better hope, puts her in mind of the 
late promise made them, that her seed should be revenged on the Serpent, 
and exhorts her with him to seek peace of the offended Deity, by repentance 
and supplication.] 


... Thus began 
Outrage from lifeless things; but Discord first, 
Daughter of Sin, among th’ irrational 
Death introduced through fierce antipathy: 
Beast now with beast gan war, and fowl with fowl, 
And fish with fish; to graze the herb all leaving 
Devoured each other; nor stood much in awe 
Of man, but fled him, or with count’nance grim 
Glared on him passing. These were from without 
The growing miseries, which Adam saw 
Already in part, though hid in gloomiest shade, 
To sorrow abandoned, but worse felt within, 


3 The Dead Sea, by which the apples of Sodom grew. They looked excellent, but 
were ashes within. These were similar except that the ashes could not be detected until 
they were tasted. i 
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And, in a troubled sea of passion tossed, 

Thus to disburden sought with sad complaint: 
“O miserable of happy! is this the end 

Of this new glorious world, and me so late 

The glory of that glory? who now became 

Accursed of blesséd, hide me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my highth 

Of happiness: yet well, if here would end 

The misery. I deserved it, and would bear 

My own deservings; but this will not serve; 

All that I eat, or drink, or shall beget, 

Is propagated curse. O voice once heard 

Delightfully, ‘Encrease and multiply,’ 

Now death to hear! for what can I encrease 

Or multiply, but curses on my head? 

Who of all ages to succeed, but feeling 

The evil on him brought by me, will curse 

My head? ‘Ill fare our ancestor impure, 

For this we may thank Adam’; but his thanks 

Shall be the execration; so besides 

Mine own that bide upon me, all from me 

Shall with a fierce reflux on me redound,° 

On me, as on their natural centre light, 

Heavy, though in their place. O fleeting joys 

Of Paradise, dear bought with lasting woes! 

Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay, 

To mould me man? Did I solicit thee 

From darkness to promote me, or here place 

In this delicious garden? As my will 

Concurred not to my being, it were but right 

And equal® to reduce me to my dust, 

Desirous to resign, and render back 

All I received, unable to perform 

Thy terms too hard, by which I was to hold 

The good I sought not. To the loss of that, 

Sufficient penalty, why hast thou added 

The sense of endless woes? Inexplicable 

Thy justice seems; yet, to say truth, too late 

I thus contest: then should have been refused 

These terms, whatever, when they were proposed. 

Thou didst accept them; wilt thou enjoy the good, 

Then cavil the conditions? and though God 

Made thee without thy leave, what if thy son 

Prove disobedient, and reproved retort, 

Wherefore didst thou beget me? I sought it not: 

Wouldst thou admit for his contempt of thee 


flow back 


just 
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That proud excuse? yet him not thy election, 
But natural necessity begot. 

God made thee of choice His own, and of His own 
To serve Him, thy reward was of His grace, 

Thy punishment then justly is at His will. 

Be it so, for I submit, His doom is fair, 

That dust I am, and shall to dust return: 

O welcome hour whenever! why delays 

His hand to execute what His decree 

Fixed on this day? why do I overlive? 

Why am I mocked with death, and lengthened out 
To deathless pain? how gladly would I meet 
Mortality my sentence, and be earth 

Insensible! how glad would lay me down 

As in my mother’s lap! there I should rest 

And sleep secure; His dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears; no fear of worse 

To me and to my offspring would torment me 
With cruel expectation. Yet one doubt 

Pursues me still, lest all I cannot die; 

Lest that pure breath of life, the spirit of man 
Which God inspired, cannot together perish 
With this corporeal clod; then in the grave, 

Or in some other dismal place, who knows 

But I shall die a living death? O thought 

Horrid, if true! yet why? it was but breath 

Of life that sinned; what dies but what had life 
And sin? the body properly hath neither. 

All of me then shall die; let this appease 

The doubt, since human reach no further knows. 
For though the Lord of all be infinite, 

Is His wrath also? be it, man is not so, 

But mortal doomed. How can He exercise 
Wrath without end on man whom death must end? 
Can He make deathless death? that were to make 
Strange contradiction, which to God Himself 
Impossible is held, as argument 

Of weakness, not of power. Will He draw out, 
For anger’s sake, finite to infinite 

In punished man, to satisfy His rigour 

Satisfied never? that were to extend 

His sentence beyond dust and nature’s law, 

By which all causes else, according still 

To the reception of their matter, act, 

Not to th’ extent of their own sphere. But say, 
That death be not one stroke, as I supposed, 
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Bereaving sense, but endless misery 

From this day onward, which I feel begun 

Both in me, and without me, and so last 

To perpetuity. Ay me! that fear 

Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defenceless head; both death and I 

Are found eternal, and incorporate both; 

Nor I on my part single, in me all 

Posterity stands cursed. Fair patrimony 

That I must leave ye, sons! O were I able 

To waste it all myself, and leave ye none! 

So disinherited, how would ye bless 

Me, now your curse! Ah! why should all mankind 
For one man’s fault thus guiltless be condemned 
If guiltless? But from me what can proceed, 

But all corrupt, both mind and will depraved, 
Not to do only, but to will the same 

With me? how can they then acquitted stand 

In sight of God? Him, after all disputes, 

Forced I absolve: all my evasions vain, 

And reasonings, though through mazes, lead me still 
But to my own conviction: first and last 

On me, me only, as the source and spring 

Of all corruption, all the blame lights due; 

So might the wrath! Fond wish! couldst thou support 
That burden heavier than the earth to bear, 
Than all the world much heavier, though divided 
With that bad woman? Thus what thou desir’st, 
And what thou fear’st, alike destroys all hope 

Of refuge, and concludes thee miserable 

Beyond all past example and future, 

To Satan only like both crime and doom. 

O conscience, into what abyss of fears 

And horrors hast though driv’n me, out of which 
I find no way from deep to deeper plunged!” 
Thus Adam to himself lamented loud 

Through the still night; not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholesome, and cool, and mild, but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom, 
Which to his evil conscience represented 

All things with double terror. On the ground 
Outstretch’d he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Cursed his creation, death as oft accused 

Of tardy execution, since denounced 

The day of his offence. “Why comes not death,” 
Said he, “with one thrice acceptable stroke 
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To end me? Shall truth fail to keep her word, 
Justice divine not hasten to be just? 

But death comes not at call; justice divine 
Mends not her slowest pace for prayers or cries. 
O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, and bow’rs, 
With other echo late I taught your shades 

To answer, and resound far other song.” 
Whom thus afflicted when sad Eve beheld, 
Desolate where she sat, approaching nigh, 

Soft words to his fierce passion she assayed: 
But her with stern regard he thus repelled: 

“Out of my sight, thou serpent! that name best 
Befits thee with him leagued, thyself as false 
And hateful; nothing wants, but that thy shape, 
Like his, and colour serpentine may show 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth; lest that too heav’nly form, pretended 
To hellish falsehood, snare them. But for thee 
I had persisted happy, had not thy pride 
And wand’ring vanity, when least was safe, 
Rejected my forewarning, and disdained 
Not to be trusted, longing to be seen 
Though by the devil himself, him overweening 
To over-reach; but with the serpent meeting, 
Fooled and beguiled; by him thou, I by thee. 

To trust thee from my side, imagined wise, 
Constant, mature, proof against all assaults 
And understood not all was but a show 
Rather than solid virtue, all but a mb 
Crookéd by nature, bent, as now appears, 
More to the part sinister, from me drawn, 
Well if thrown out, as supernumerary 

To my just number found. Oh! why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest heav’n 
With spirits masculine, create at last 

This novelty on earth, this fair defect 

Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
With men as angels without feminine, 

Or find some other way to generate 
Mankind. This mischief had not then befall’n, 
And more that shall befall; innumerable 
Disturbances on earth through female snares, 
And straight conjunction with this sex: for either 
He never shall find out fit mate, but such 

As some misfortune brings him, or mistake, 
Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 
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Through her perverseness; but shall see her gained 
By a far worse; or if she love, withheld 

By parents: or his happiest choice too late 

Shall meet, already linked and wedlock-bound 

To a fell adversary, his hate or shame; 

Which infinite calamity shall cause 

To human life, and household peace confound.” 

He added not, and from her turned; but Eve, 
Not so repulsed, with tears that ceased not flowing, 
And tresses all disordered, at his feet 
Fell humble, and, embracing them, besought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint: 

“Forsake me not thus, Adam! witness Heav’n 
What love sincere and reverence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceived. Thy suppliant 
I beg, and clasp thy knees; bereave me not 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress, 

My only strength and stay: forlorn of thee, 
Whither shall I betake me, where subsist? 
While yet we live, scarce one short hour perhaps, 
Between us two let there be peace, both joining, 
As joined in injuries, one enmity 

Against a foe by doom express assigned us, 

That cruel serpent. On me exercise not 

Thy hatred for this misery befall’n, 

On me already lost, me than thyself 

More miserable; both have sinned, but thou 
Against God only, I against God and thee, 

And to the place of judgment will return, 

There with my cries importune Heaven, that all 
The sentence, from thy head removed, may light 
On me, sole cause to thee of all this woe, 

Me, me only, just object of His ire.” 

She ended weeping, and her lowly plight, 
Immoveable till peace obtained from fault 
Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration; soon his heart relented 
Towards her, his life so late and sole delight, 
Now at his feet submissive in distress; 

Creature so fair his reconcilement seeking, 

His counsel, whom she had displeased, his aid; 
As one disarmed, his anger all he lost, 

And thus with peaceful words upraised her soon: 
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“Unwary and too desirous as before, 
So now of what thou know’st not, who desir’st 
The punishment all on thyself; alas! 
Bear thine own first, ill able to sustain 
His full wrath, whose thou feel’st as yet least part 
And my displeasure bear’st so ill. If prayers 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would speed before thee, and be louder heard 
That on my head all might be visited, 
Thy frailty and infirmer sex forgiv’n, 
To me committed, and by me exposed. 
But rise, let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blamed enough elsewhere, but strive 
In offices of love how we may lighten 
Each other’s burden in our share of woe; 
Since this day’s death denounced, if aught I see, 
Will prove no sudden, but a slow-paced evil, 
A long day’s dying to augment our pain, 
And to our seed, O hapless seed! derived.” 

To whom thus Eve, recovering heart, replied: 
“Adam, by sad experiment I know 
How little weight my words with thee can find, 
Found so erroneous, thence by just event 
Found so unfortunate; nevertheless, 
Restored by thee, vile as I am, to place 
Of new acceptance, hopeful to regain 
Thy love, the sole contentment of my heart 
Living or dying, from thee I will not hide 
What thoughts in my unquiet breast are ris’n, 
‘Tending to some relief of our extremes, 
Or end, though sharp and sad, yet tolerable, 
As in our evils, and of easier choice. 
If care of our descent perplex us most, 
Which must be born to certain woe, devoured 
By Death at last (and miserable it is 
To be to other cause of misery), 
Our own begotten, and of our loins to bring 
Into this curséd world a woful race, 
That after wretched life must be at last 
Food for so foul a monster, in thy power 
It lies, yet ere conception to prevent 
The race unblest, to being yet unbegot. 
Childless thou art, childless remain: so Death 
Shall be deceived his glut, and with us two 
Be forced to satisfy his rav’nous maw. 
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But if thou judge it hard and difficult 
Conversing, looking, loving, to abstain 
From love’s due rites, nuptial embraces sweet, 
And with desire to languish without hope, 
Before the present object languishing 
With like desire, which would be misery, 
And torment less than none of what we dread, 
Then both ourselves and seed at once to free 
From what we fear for both, let us make short; 
Let us seek Death, or, he not found, supply 
With our own hands his office on ourselves; 
Why stand we longer shivering under fears, 
That show no end but death, and have the power 
Of many ways to die, the shortest choosing, 
Destruction with destruction to destroy?” 

She ended here, or vehement despair 
Broke off the rest; so much of death her thoughts 
Had entertained, as dyed her cheeks with pale. 
But Adam, with such counsel nothing swayed, 
To better hopes his more attentive mind 
Labouring had raised, and thus to Eve replied: 

“Eve, thy contempt of life and pleasure seems 
To argue in thee something more sublime 
And excellent than what thy mind contemns; 
But self-destruction therefore sought refutes 
That excellence thought in thee, and implies, 
Not thy contempt, but anguish and regret 
For loss of life and pleasure overloved. 
Or if thou covet death, as utmost end 
Of misery, so thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounced, doubt not but God 
Hath wiselier armed His vengeful ire than so 
To be forestalled: much more I fear lest death 
So snatched will not exempt us from the pain 
We are by doom to pay: rather such acts 
Of contumacy® will provoke the Highest disobedience 
To make death in us live; then let us seek 
Some safer resolution, which methinks 
I have in view, calling to mind with heed 
Part of our sentence, that thy seed shall bruise 
The serpent’s head: piteous amends, unless 
Be meant, whom I conjecture, our grand foe 
Satan, who in the serpent hath contrived. 
Against us this deceit. To crush his head 
Would be revenge indeed; which will be lost 
By death brought on ourselves, ot childless days 


Resolved, as thou proposest; so our foe 

Shall scape his punishment ordained, and we 
Instead shall double ours upon our heads. 

No more be mentioned then of violence 

Against ourselves, and wilful barrenness, 

That cuts us off from hope, and savours only 
Rancour and pride, impatience and despite, 
Reluctance against God and His just yoke 

Laid on our necks. Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper He both heard and judged 
Without wrath or reviling; we expected 
Immediate dissolution, which we thought 

Was meant by death that day, when, lo! to thee 
Pains only in child-bearing were foretold, 

And bringing forth; soon recompensed with joy, 
Fruit of thy womb: on me the curse aslope 
Glanced on the ground, with labour I must earn 
My bread; what harm? idleness had been worse; 
My labour will sustain me; and lest cold 

Or heat should injure us, His timely care 

Hath unbesought provided, and His hands 
Clothed us unworthy, pitying while He judged. 
How much more, if we pray Him, will His ear 
Be open, and His heart to pity incline, 

And teach us further by what means to shun 

Th’ inclement seasons, rain, ice, hail, and snow, 
Which now the sky with various face begins 

To show us in this mountain, while the winds 
Blow moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks 
Of these fair spreading trees; which bids us seek 
Some better shroud, some better warmth to cherish 
Our limbs benumbed, ere this diurnal star 

Leave cold the night, how we his gathered beams 
Reflected may with matter sere foment, 

Or by collision of two bodies grind 

The air attrite® to fire, as late the clouds 

Justling or pushed with winds rude in their shock 
Tine the slant lightning, whose thwart flame driv’n down 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir or pine, 

And sends a comfortable heat from far, 

Which might supply the sun. Such fire to use, 
And what may else be remedy or cure 

To evils which our own misdeeds have wrought; 
He will instruct us praying, and of grace 
Beseeching Him, so as we need not fear 

To pass commodiously this life, sustained 
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By Him with many comforts, till we end 
In dust, our final rest and native home. 
What better can we do, than, to the place 
Repairing where He judged us, prostrate fall 
Before Him reverent, and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Or sorrow unfeigned and humiliation meek? 
Undoubtedly He will relent and turn 
From His displeasure, in whose look serene, 
When angry most He seemed and most severe, 
What else but favour, grace, and mercy shone?” 
So spake our father penitent, nor Eve 
Felt less remorse; they forthwith to the place 
Repairing where He judged them prostrate fell 
Before Him reverent, and both confessed 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begged, with tears 
Watering the ground, and with their sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeigned and humiliation meck. 


Book XI 


[The Son of God presents to His Father the prayers of our first parents now 
repenting, and intercedes for them: God accepts them, but declares that 
they must no longer abide in Paradise; sends Michael with a band of cherubim 
to dispossess them; but first to reveal to Adam future things: Michael’s 
coming down. Adam shows to Eve certain ominous signs; he discerns 
Michael’s approach, goes out to meet him: the angel denounces their 
departure. Eve’s lamentation. Adam pleads, but submits.] 


. . . He ended; and th’ archangel soon drew nigh, 
Not in his shape celestial, but as man 
Clad to meet man; over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flowed, 
Livelier than Meliboean, or the grain 
Of Sarra,! worn by kings and heroes old 
In time of truce; Iris° had dipped the woof; rainbow-goddess 
His starry helm unbuckled showed him prime 


1 Both these names refer to the royal purple of antiquity. 
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In manhood where youth ended; by his side 

As in a glistering zodiac hung the sword, 

Satan’s dire dread, and in his hand the spear. 

Adam bowed low, he kingly from his state 

Inclined not, but his coming thus declared: 
“Adam, heav’n’s high behest no preface needs: 

Sufficient that thy prayers are heard, and death, 

Then due by sentence when thou didst transgress, 

Defeated of his seizure many days 

Giv’n thee of grace, wherein thou may’st repent, 

And one bad act with many deeds well done 

May’st cover: well may then thy Lord appeased 

Redeem thee quite from death’s rapacious claim; 

But longer in this Paradise to dwell 

Permits not: to remove thee I am come, 

And send thee from the garden forth to till 

The ground whence thou wast taken, fitter soil.” 
He added not, for Adam at the news 

Heart-struck with chilling gripe of sorrow stood, 

That all his senses bound; Eve, who unseen 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament 

Discovered? soon the place of her retire: revealed 
“O unexpected stroke, worse than of death! 

Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 

Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 

Fit haunts of gods? where I had hope to spend, 

Quiet though sad, the respite of that day 

That must be mortal to us both. O flow’ss, 

That never will in other climate grow, 

My early visitation, and my last 

At evn, which I bred up with tender hand 

From the first op’ning bud, and gave ye names, 

Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 

Your tribes, and water from th’ ambrosial fount? 

Thee lastly, nuptial bow’r, by me adorned 

With what to sight or smell was sweet; from thee 

How shall I part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world, to this obscure 

And wild? how shall we breathe in other air 

Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits?” 
Whom thus the angel interrupted mild: 

“Lament not, Eve, but patiently resign 

What justly thou hast lost; nor set thy heart, 

Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine: 

Thy going is not lonely, with thee goes 

Thy husband, him to follow thou art bound; 

Where he abides, think there thy native soil.” 
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Adam, by this from the cold sudden damp 
Recovering, and his scattered spirits returned, 

To Michael thus his humble words addressed: 

“Celestial, whether among the thrones, or named 
Of them the highest, for such of shape may seem 
Prince above princes, gently hast thou told 
Thy message, which might else in telling wound, 
And in performing end us; what besides 
Of sorrow, and dejection, and despair, 

Our frailty can sustain, thy tidings bring, 
Departure from this happy place, our sweet 
Recess, and only consolation left 

Familiar to our eyes, all places else 
Inhospitable appear and desolate, 

Nor knowing us nor known; and if by prayer 
Incessant I could hope to change the will 

Of Him who all things can, I would not cease 
To weary Him with my assiduous cries. 

But prayer against His absolute decree 

No more avails than breath against the wind, 
Blown stifling back on him that breathes it forth: 
Therefore to His great bidding I submit. 

This most afflicts me, that departing hence 

As from His face I shall be hid, deprived 

His blesséd count’nance; here I could frequent, 
With worship, place by place where He vouchsafed 
Presence divine, and to my sons relate; 

On this mount He appeared, under this tree 
Stood visible, among these pines His voice 

I heard, here with Him at this fountain talked: 
So many grateful altars I would rear 

Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 

Of lustre from the brook, in memory, 

Or monument to ages, and thereon 

Offer sweet-smelling gums, and fruits, and flow’rs: 
In yonder nether world where shall I seek 

His bright appearances, or footstep trace? 

For though I fled Him angry, yet, recalled 

To life prolonged and promised race, I now 
Gladly behold though but His utmost skirts 
Of glory, and far off His steps adore.” 

To whom thus Michael with regard benign: 
“Adam, thou know’st heav’n His, and all the earth, 
Not this rock only; His omnipresence fills 
Land, sea, and air, and every kind that lives, 
Fomented by His virtual power and warmed: 
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All the earth He gave thee to possess and rule, 
No despicable gift; surmise not then 

His presence to these narrow bounds confined 

Of Paradise or Eden: this had been 

Perhaps thy capital seat, from whence had spread 
All generations, and had hither come 

From all the ends of the earth, to celebrate 

And reverence thee, their great progenitor. 

But this pre-eminence thou hast lost, brought down 
To dwell on even ground now with thy sons: 

Yet doubt not but in valley and in plain 

God is as here, and will be found alike 

Present, and of His presence many a sign 

Still following thee, still compassing thee round 
With goodness and paternal love, His face 
Express, and of His steps the track divine. 
Which that thou may’st believe and be confirmed 
Ere thou from hence depart, know, I am sent 

To show thee what shall come in future days 

To thee and to thy offspring; good with bad 
Expect to hear, supernal grace contending 

With sinfulness of men; thereby to learn 

True patience, and to temper joy with fear 

And pious sorrow, equally inured 

By moderation either state to bear, 

Prosperous or adverse; so shalt thou lead 

Safest thy life, and best prepared endure 

Thy mortal passage when it comes. Ascend 

This hill; let Eve, for I have drenched her eyes, 
Here sleep below, while thou to foresight wakest, 
As once thou slept’st, while she to life was formed.” 


[The angel leads him up to a high hill, sets before him in vision what shall 
happen till the flood.| 


Book XII 


[The angel Michael continues from the flood to relate what shall succeed; 
then, in the mention of Abraham, comes by degrees to explain, who that 
seed of the woman shall be, which was promised Adam and Eve in the fall; 
His incarnation, death, resurrection, and ascension; the state of the Church 
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till His second coming. Adam greatly satisfied and recomforted by these 
relations and promises descends the hill with Michael; wakens Eve, who all 
this while had slept, but with gentle dreams composed to quietness of mind 
and submission. Michael in either hand leads them out of Paradise, the fiery 
sword waving behind them, and the cherubim taking their stations to guard 
the place.| 


. . . So spake th’ Arch-Angel Michael, then paus’d, 
As at the World’s great period; and our Sire 
Replete with joy and wonder thus repli’d. 
O goodness infinite, goodness immense! 
That all this good of evil shall produce, 
And evil turn to good; more wonderful 
Than that which be creation first brought forth 
Light out of darkness! full of doubt I stand, 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By me done and occasion’d, or rejoice 
Much more, that much more good thereof shall spring, 
To God more glory, more good will to Men 
From God, and over wrath grace shall abound. 
But say, if our deliverer up to heav’n 
Must reascend, what will betide the few 
His faithful, left among th’ unfaithful herd, 
The enemies of truth; who then shall guide 
His people who defend? will they not deal 
Worse with his followers than with him they dealt? 
Be sure they will, said th’ Angel; but from heav’n 
He to his own a Comforter! will send, 
The promise of the Father, who shall dwell 
His Spirit within them, and the Law of Faith 
Working through love, upon their hearts shall write, 
To guide them in all truth, and also arm 
With spiritual armor, able to resist 
Satan’s assaults, and quench his fiery darts, 
What Man can do against them, not afraid, 
Though to the death, against such cruelties 
With inward consolations recompens'’t, 
And oft supported so as shall amaze 
Their proudest persecutors: for the Spirit 
Pour’d first on his Apostles, whom he sends 
To evangelize the Nations, then on all 
Baptiz’d, shall them with wondrous gifts endue 
To speak all tongues, and do all miracles, 


1 Comforter, the Holy Spirit, sent by Christ from God. 
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As did their Lord before them. Thus they win 
Great numbers of each Nation to receive 

With joy the tidings brought from heav’n: at length 
Their ministry perform’d, and race well run, 
Their doctrine and their story written left, 

They die; but in their room, as they forewarn, 
Wolves shall succeed for teachers, grievous wolves, 
Who all the sacred mysteries of heav’n 

To their own vile advantages shall turn 

Of lucre and ambition, and the truth 

With superstitions and traditions taint, 

Left only in those written Records pure 

Though not but by the Spirit understood. 

Then shall they seek to avail themselves of names, 
Places and titles, and with these to join 

Secular power, though feigning still to act 

By spiritual, to themselves appropriating 

The Spirit of God, promis’d alike and giv’n 

To all Believers; and from that pretense, 
Spiritual Laws by carnal power shall force 

On every conscience; Laws which none shall find 
Left them inroll’d, or what the Spirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. What will they then 
But force the Spirit of Grace itself, and bind 

His consort Liberty; what, but unbuild 

His living temples,? built by Faith to stand, 
Their own Faith not another’s: for on earth 
Who against Faith and Conscience can be heard 
Infallible? yet many will presume: 

Whence heavy persecution shall arise 

On all who in the worship persevere 

Of Spirit and Truth; the rest, far greater part, 
Will deem in outward rites and specious forms 
Religion satisfi’d; Truth shall retire 

Bestuck with sland’rous darts, and works of Faith 
Rarely be found: so shall the world go on, 

To good malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own weight groaning, till the day 
Appear of respiration to the just, 

And vengeance to the wicked, at return 

Of him so lately promis’d to thy aid, 

The Woman’s seed, obscurely then foretold, 
Now amplier known thy Saviour and thy Lord, 
Last in the clouds from heav’n to be reveal’d 


2 St. Paul calls the body “the temple of the Holy Ghost.” 
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In glory of the Father, to dissolve 

Satan with his perverted world, then raise 
From the conflagrant mass, purg’d and refin’d, 
New heav’ns, new earth, ages of endless date 
Founded in righteousness and peace and love, 
To bring forth fruits, joy and eternal bliss. 

He ended; and thus Adam last reply’d: 
“How soon hath thy prediction, Seer blest, 
Measur’d this transient world, the race of time, 
Till time stand fixt: beyond is all abyss, 
Eternitie, whose end no eye can reach. 

Greatly instructed I shall hence depart, 
Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 
Of knowledge, what this vessel can contain; 
Beyond which was my folly to aspire. 
Henceforth I learn, that to obey is best, 

And love with fear the only God, to walk 

As in his presence, ever to observe 

His providence, and on him sole depend, 
Merciful over all his works, with good 

Still overcoming evil, and by small 
Accomplishing great things, by things deem’d weak 
Subverting worldly strong, and worldly wise 
By simply meek; that suffering for Truth’s sake 
Is fortitude to highest victorie, 

And to the faithful Death the Gate of Life; 
Taught this by His example whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest.” 

To whom thus also th’ Angel last repli’d: 
“This having learnt, thou hast attained the sum 
Of wisdom; hope no higher, though all the stars 
Thou knew’st by name, and all th’ ethereal Powers, 
All secrets of the deep, all Nature’s works, 

Or works of God in Heav’n, Air, Earth, or Sea, 
And all the riches of this World enjoyd’st, 
And all the rule, one Empire; only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add Faith, 
Add Vertue, Patience, Temperance, add Love, 
By name to come call’d Charitie, the soul 

Of all the rest: then wilt thou not be loath 

To leave this Paradise, but shalt possess 

A Paradise within thee, happier far. 

Let us descend now therefore from this top 

Of speculation; for the hour precise 

Exacts our parting hence; and see the Guards, 
By me encampt on yonder hill, expect 
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Their motion, at whose front a flaming sword, 
In signal of remove, waves fiercely round; 

We may no longer stay: go, waken Eve; 

Her also I with gentle dreams have calm’d 
Portending good, and all her spirits compos’d 
To meek submission: thou at season fit 

Let her with thee partake what thou has heard, 
Chiefly what may concern her faith to know, 
The great deliverance by her Seed to come 
(For by the woman’s Seed) on all mankind. 
That ye may live, which will be many days, 
Both in one faith unanimous though sad, 
With cause for evils past, yet much more cheer’d 
With meditation on the happie end.” 

He ended, and they both descend the hill: 
Descended, Adam to the bower, where Eve 
Lay sleeping, ran before, but found her waked; 
And thus with words not sad she him received: 

“Whence thou return’st, and whither went’st, I know; 
For God is also in sleep, and dreams advise, 
Which He hath sent propitious, some great good 
Presaging, since with sorrow and heart’s distress 
Wearied I fell asleep: but now lead on; 

In me is no delay; with thee to go 

Is to stay here; without thee here to stay 

Is to go hence unwilling; thou to me 

Art all things under heav’n, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful crime art banished hence. 
This further consolation yet secure 

I carry hence: though all by me is lost, 

Such favour I unworthy am vouchsafed, 

By me the Promised Seed shall all restore.” 

So spake our mother Eve, and Adam heard 
Well pleased, but answered not; for now too nigh 
Th’ archangel stood, and from the other hill 
To their fixed station all in bright array 
The Cherubim descended; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as ev’ning mist 
Ris’n from a river o'er the marish® glides, marsh 
And gathers ground fast at the labourer’s heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanced, 
The brandished sword of God before them blazed 
Fierce as a comet; which with torrid heat, 

And vapour as the Libyan air adust, 
Began to parch that temperate clime: whereat 
In either hand th’ hast’ning angel caught 
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Our ling’ring parents, and to the eastern gate 

Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 

To the subjected plain; then disappeared. 

They looking back all th’ eastern side beheld 

Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming brand; the gate 

With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms: 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
They, hand in hand, with wand’ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 


LYRIC POETRY 
OF THE RENAISSANCE 


THOUGH THE MIDDLE AGES were not primarily a period of lyrical writing, 
they occasionally produced schools of excellent lyricists. In southern France 
the Provengal poets wrote poetry of outstanding quality in the twelfth cen- 
tury, as did the poets of Germany slightly later, and the Italians, especially 
the Florentines, in Dante’s time. There were two widely diffused types of 
poetry produced throughout most of the Middle Ages. The first, written in 
Church Latin, included both a great many fine hymns and a series of 
rollicking and impudent student-songs; the second was that hardy perennial, 
the folk-song, which, in its best examples, shows a simplicity and freshness 
varying little from country to country or from age to age. 

While the Renaissance produced a great outburst of lyric poetry in 
every country where its effects were felt, because of the problem of transla- 
tion it has seemed best to represent this poetry as far as possible by selections 
from English writers. The exceptions are outstanding. Francis Petrarch the 
Italian lyricist did not invent the sonnet form, but he established it as one 
of the major patterns of European verse, and its vogue, though occasionally 
in decline, is almost as strong today as ever. Speaking as a classical scholar, 
he described his sonnets as “popular trifles,” but they came to most of 
Europe as a revelation of the powers of poetry to express intimate feeling. 
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Their reputation has suffered somewhat by their very success, for their 
originality established such a strong convention of imitation that today they 
sometimes sound merely conventional themselves. 

Pierre Ronsard was the greatest lyric poet of a group in France who set 
out deliberately to reform French poetry on the principles of the Renaissance, 
by smoothing its technique, imitating the best features of classical poetry, 
and even deliberately borrowing words from Latin and Greek to enrich the 
vocabulary. The members of the Pléiade, as this group called themselves, 
wrote the first tragedy, the first critical treatise, and some of the first lyric 
poetry of distinction in French, and their works illustrate beautifully the 
Renaissance combination of scholarship and the creative impulse. 

It is impossible to speak individually of the English poets of this period. 
The ability to write good lyrics for actual songs was almost universal, and in 
such poems, paradoxically enough, individuality of style almost disappeared: 
men who are poles apart in their prose, longer poems, or dramatic writings 
write songs remarkably fresh and engaging, but also remarkably similar in 
tone. 

It is customary to distinguish three general types of lyric poetry in the 
England of the Renaissance. Edmund Spenser built his on earlier models, 
deliberately going back to archaic English and conventions, especially in his 
narrative poetry, and a school of imitators followed his example; but most 
of them are now of interest only to the dogged specialist. Ben Jonson took 
the lyrics of Greece and Rome as his models, and developed a condensed, 
polished, “classical” style which was followed by such writers of “the tribe 
of Ben” as Herrick, Lovelace, Carew, and Suckling. John Donne, followed 
by such religious poets as Herbert, Crashaw, and Vaughan, devoted himself 
to what has become known as metaphysical poetry. 

This last type presents considerably greater difficulty to the reader than 
do the first two. It aims at a perfect balance of the intellectual and the 
emotional, and it discards the ideal of “pure” poetry. Thus a metaphysical 
poet, in the deepest grief, realizes that no feeling is pure, that grief itself 
may be mixed with amusement or with the ridiculous; and he attempts to 
present a total human experience, not one seen through a glass of only one 
color. For this purpose he uses elaborate and subtle imagery, but his imagery 
is never merely ornamental. His figures are put in, not because they suggest 
pleasant or beautiful objects, but because, when properly understood, they 
can call up and control complex responses in the reader. The metaphysical 
lyric, and particularly that of Donne, has been one of the strongest influences 
on the poets of England and America since about 1915. 

Such classifications of poetry into types may be useful in getting a general 
view of tendencies, but they are never to be taken too seriously. For one 
thing, the greatest poets fall into “schools” much less readily than do the 
lesser ones: it would be folly to try to classify the sonnets of Shakespeare or 
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Milton into any one of the categories mentioned. Furthermore, as the 
Renaissance progressed in England, the separate styles tended to be com- 
bined and fused. Andrew Marvell’s poem to his mistress gains a great deal 
of its force from the shift of tone halfway through, and this shift is basically 
from the tradition of Jonson to that of Donne. And, finally, by its very 
nature, lyric poetry resists classification as much as do the minds and feelings 
of the men who wrote it. 





FRANCESCO PETRARCA 
(1304-1374) 


Sonnet 11 


If it be destined that my life, from thine 
Divided, yet with thine shall linger on 
Till, in the later twilight of decline, 
I may behold those eyes, their luster gone; 
When the gold tresses that enrich thy brow 5 
Shall all be faded into silver-gray, 
From which the wreaths that well bedeck them now 
For many a summer shall have fall’n away; 
Then should I dare to whisper in your ears 
The pent-up passion of so long ago, 10 
That love which hath survived the wreck of years 
Hath little else to pay for, or bestow, 
Thou wilt not to the broken heart deny 
The boon of one too-late relenting sigh. 


(Edward Fitzgerald) 


Sonnet 104 


I find no peace, and all my war is done; 
I fear and hope, I burn, and freeze like ice; 
I fly above the wind, yet can I not arise; 
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And nought I have, and all the world I seize on, 
That loseth nor locketh, holdeth me in prison, 
And holdeth me not, yet can I scape no wise; 
Nor letteth me live, nor die, at my devise, 

And yet of death it giveth me occasion. 
Without eye I see; and without tongue I plain: 
I desire to perish, and yet I ask health; 

I love another, and thus I hate myself; 

I feed me in sorrow, and laugh in all my pain. 
Likewise displeaseth me both death and life 
And my delight is causer of this strife. 


(Sir Thomas Wyatt) 


Sonnet 123 


I saw angelic virtue shed her beams 

On earth, and beauty in this world unknown; 

Remembering this, I both rejoice and groan, 
For all I see seems shadows, mists, and dreams. 
And I saw tears bedim those stars whence streams 

Light that makes envious Apollo’s own; 

And I heard words sighed out that made the stone 
Of mountains move, and petrified their streams. 
Love, wisdom, virtue, pity too, and grief, 

Weeping together, made concourse of sound 
Passing the power of this world’s belief; 

And heaven heard that harmony, spellbound, 
With bated breath of breeze, so that no leaf 

Disturbed the peace with which that hour was crowned. 


(C. S. Brown) 


Sonnet 156 


My galley chargèd with forgetfulness 
Thorough sharp seas, in winter nights doth pass, 
*Tween rock and rock; and eke my foe, alas, 
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That is my lord, steereth with cruelness, 
And every hour, a thought in readiness, 
As though that death were light in such a case. 
An endless wind doth tear the sail apace 
Of forced sighs, and trusty fearfulness. 
A rain of tears, a cloud of dark disdain 
Hath done the wearied cords great hinderance, 
Wreathéd with error and with ignorance. 
The stars be hid that led me to this pain; 
Drowned is reason that should be my comfort, 
And I remain, despairing of the port. 


(Sir Thomas Wyatt) 


Sonnet 269 


The soote® season that bud and bloom forth brings, sweet 
With green hath clad the hill and eke the vale; 

The nightingale with feathers new she sings; 

The turtle to her make”? hath told her tale: turtle-dove to her mate 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs; 

The hart hath hung his old head on the pale; 

The buck in brake his winter coat he flings; 

The fishes flete? with new repairéd scale; float 
The adder all her slough away she slings; 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies smale; 

The busy bee her honey now she mings.° mixes 
Winter is worn, that was the flowers’ bale: 

And thus I see among these pleasant things 

Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs!1 


(Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey) 


1 This poem, a free adaptation of Petrarch rather than a strict translation, shows the 
Elizabethan sonnet in the process of development. Petrarch has an octave listing the signs 
of spring and a sestet contrasting the situation of the poet. Surrey, by expanding the 
octave to twelve lines and then summarizing the sestet in two, produces a frequently-used 
type of Elizabethan sonnet which has the turn of thought in the final couplet. 
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MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI 
(1475-1564) 


Dante 


What should be said of him cannot be said; 
By too great splendor is his name attended; 
To blame is easier those who him offended, 
Than reach the faintest glory round him shed. 
5 This man descended to the doomed and dead 
For our instruction; then to God ascended; 
Heaven opened wide to him its portals splendid, 
Who from his country’s, closed against him, fled. 
Ungrateful land! To its own prejudice 
10 Nurse of his fortunes; and this showeth well 
That the most perfect most of grief shall see. 
Among a thousand proofs let one suffice, 
That as his exile hath no parallel, 
Ne’er walked the earth a greater man than he. 


(H. W. Longfellow) 


On the Brink of Death 


Now hath my life across a stormy sea 
Like a frail bark reached that wide port where all 
Are bidden, ere the final reckoning fall 
Of good and evil for eternity. 
5 Now know I well how that fond phantasy 
Which made my soul the worshiper and thrall 
Of earthly art, is vain; how criminal 
Is that which all men seek unwillingly. 
Those amorous thoughts which were so lightly dressed, 
10 What are they when the double death is nigh? 
The one I know for sure, the other dread. 
Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 
My soul that turns to His great love on high, 
Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread. 


(J. A. Symonds) 
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PIERRE DE RONSARD 
(1524-1585) 


To Helen 


When you are very old, at evening 

You'll sit and spin beside the fire, and say, 
Humming my songs, “Ah well, ah well-a-day! 
When I was young, of me did Ronsard sing.” 
None of your maidens that doth hear the thing, 
Albeit with her weary task foredone, 

But wakens at my name, and calls you one 
Blessed, to be held in long remembering. 

I shall be low beneath the earth, and Jaid 

On sleep, a phantom in the myrtle shade, 
While you beside the fire, a grandame gray, 
My love, your pride, remember and regret; 
Ah, love me, love! we may be happy yet, 

And gather roses, while ’tis called today. 


(Andrew Lang) 


The Rose 


See, Mignonne, hath not the Rose, 
That this morning did unclose 

Her purple mantle to the light, 
Lost, before the day be dead, 
The glory of her raiment red, 

Her color, bright as yours is bright? 


Ah, Mignonne, in how few hours 
The petals of her purple flowers 
All have faded, fallen, died; 
Sad Nature, mother ruinous, 
That seest thy fair child perish thus 
*Twixt matin song and eventide. 


Hear me, darling, speaking sooth, 
Gather the fleet flower of your youth, 
Take ye your pleasure at the best; 
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Be merry ere your beauty flit, 
For length of days will tarnish it 
Like roses that were loveliest. 


(Andrew Lang) 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS* 
(1542-1591) 


The Dark Night 


SONGS 


of the soul, which rejoices at having reached 
that lofty state of perfection: 
union with God by the way 
of spiritual negation 


Once in the dark of night 
when love burned bright with yearning, I arose 
(O windfall of delight! ) 
and how I left none knows— 
5 dead to the world my house, in dull repose; 


in the dark, where all goes right, 
by means of a secret ladder, other clothes 
(O windfall of delight!) 
in the dark, and hid from those— 
10 dead to the world my house, in dull repose. 


There in the lucky dark, 
in secret, with all sleepers heavy-eyed; 
no sign for me to mark, 


no other light, no guide 
15 except for my heart—the fire, the fire inside! 
That led me on 


keener than sunlight in the highest blue 
to where there waited one 
I knew—how well I knew!— 
20 in a place where no one was in view. 


* Reprinted by permission of Grove Press, Inc. Copyright © 1959, 1968 by John 
Frederick Nims. 
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O dark of night, my guide! 

night dearer than anything all your dawns discover! 
O night drawing side to side 
the loved and lover— 

she that the lover loves, lost in the lover! 


On blossoms of my breast 
kept for his pleasure-garden, his alone, 
the lover lay lapped in rest 
and I regaled my own— 
there in air from plumes of the cedar blown. 


Air from the castle wall, 

as my hand in his hair moved lovingly at play, 
let cool fingers fall 
and it seared me where they lay! 

All senses in oblivion drift away. 


I stayed, I stayed; forgot me. 

My forehead on the lover I reclined; 
slipped from the me and not-me 
and ties of earth untwined 

among the lilies falling and out of mind. 


(John Frederick Nims) 


Deep Rapture 


RIMES 


AFTER AN ECSTASY OF PROFOUND CONTEMPLATION 


I entered—yes but where? 
knew nothing being there, 
burst the mind’s barrier. 


I entered—where, who knows?— 
but being where I would 

(where, who dare suppose? ) 
great things understood 

no telling if I could. 

Knew nothing being there, 

burst the mind’s barrier. 
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Of goodness and of peace 
many a thing I knew; 

deserts wide as space 

and one road leading through, 
clear, yet hidden too. 

I stood stammering there— 
burst the mind’s barrier. 


Head swimming with delight, 
all-engrossed and fey— 

every sound and sight 

as dumbfounded lay. 

My soul in a strange way 
knew all and nothing there— 
burst the mind’s barrier. 


Once there (the dregs of self 
bleeding in shock away ) 

the clever treat as chaff 

their knacks of yesterday; 
and thought at wider play 
knows nothing being there, 
bursts the mind’s barrier. 


With height on height allowed, 
less could I say outright 

how blackness of one cloud 

was a great moon at night. 
Who understands it quite 
knows nothing being there, 
bursts the mind’s barrier. 


This knowing that unknows 
has mastery so great, 

should any sage oppose 
he’d blunder in debate, 
being no such advocate 

as know not knowing there, 
burst the mind’s barrier. 


Of so supreme a kind 

this eminence of thought, 

as never the mightiest mind 
dreamed about or sought. 
Souls beyond selfhood caught 
know, not knowing, there: 
burst the mind’s barrier. 
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If any long for news 

of the soul’s noblest mode: 
What is it but infused 
essence of very God?— 
whose gentleness allowed 
wise unknowing there: 
burst the mind’s barrier. 


(John Frederick Nims) 


EDMUND SPENSER 
(1552-1599) 


Prothalamion’ 


Calme was the day, and through the trembling ayre 


Sweete breathing Zephyrus° did softly play, the west wind 
A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay 
Hot Titans? beames, which then did glyster fayre: the sun’s 


When I, whom sullein care, 
Through discontent of my long fruitlesse stay? 
In princes court, and expectation vayne 
Of idle hopes, which still doe fly away, 
Like empty shaddowes, did aflict my brayne, 
Walkt forth to ease my payne 
Along the shoare of silver streaming Themmes; 
Whose rutty° bancke, the which his river hemmes, rooty 
Was paynted all with variable? flowers, various 
And all the meades adornd with daintie gemmes, 
Fit to decke maydens bowres, 
And crowne their paramours, 
Against the brydale day, which is not long: 
Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I end my song. 


There, in a meadow, by the rivers side, 
A flocke of nymphes I chaunced to espy, 
All lovely daughters of the flood thereby, 


* Written to celebrate the prospective double marriage of the ladies Elizabeth and 
Catherine Somerset. A prothalamion is a song celebrating a marriage. 

2 A reference to Spenser’s vain hope of political preferment after the publication of 
the second half of The Fairie Queene in 1596. 
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With goodly greenish locks all loose untyde, 

As each had bene a bryde: 

And each one had a little wicker basket, 

Made of fine twigs entrayled curiously, ° 

In which they gathered flowers to fill their flasket; 

And with fine fingers cropt full feateously° 

The tender stalkes on hye. 

Of every sort, which in that meadow grew, 

They gathered some; the violet pallid blew, 

The little dazie, that at evening closes, 

The virgin lillie, and the primrose trew, 

With store of vermeil roses, 

To decke their bridegromes posies 

Against the brydale day, which was not long: 
Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I end my song. 


With that I saw two swannes of goodly hewe 

Come softly swimming downe along the lee; 

Two fairer birds I yet did never see: 

The snow which doth the top of Pindus? strew 

Did never whiter shew, 

Nor Jove himselfe, when he a swan would be 

For love of Leda,* whiter did appear; 

Yet Leda was, they say, as white as he, 

Yet not so white as these, nor nothing neare: 

So purely white they were, 

That even the gentle streame, the which them bare, 

Seem’d foule to them, and bad his billows spare 

To wet their silken feathers, least they might 

Soyle their fayre plumes with water not so fayre, 

And marre their beauties bright, 

That shone as heavens light, 

Against their brydale day, which was not long: 
Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I end my song. 


Eftsoones® the nymphes, which now had flowers their fill, 
Ran all in haste to see that silver brood, 

As they came floating on the christal flood; 

Whom when they sawe, they stood amazed still, 

Their wondring eyes to fill. 

They seem’d they never saw a sight so fayre, 

Of fowles so lovely, that they sure did deeme 

Them heavenly borne, or to be that same payre 


3 Mountain in Greece. 
4 Jove (Jupiter), in the form of a swan, wooed Leda. 


woven ingeniously 


neatly 


immediately 
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Which through the skie draw Venus silver teeme;5 

For sure they did not seeme 

To be begot of any earthly seede, 

But rather angels or of angels breede: 

Yet were they bred of Somers-heat,® they say, 

In sweetest season, when each flower and weede 

The earth did fresh aray; 

So fresh they seem’d as day, 

Even as their brydale day, which was not long: 
Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I end my song. 


Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 
Great store of flowers, the honour of the field, 
That to the sense did fragrant odours yeild, 
All which upon those goodly birds they threw, 
And all the waves did strew, 
That like old Peneus waters they did seeme, 
When downe along by pleasant Tempes shore, 
Scattred with flowres, through Thessaly they streeme,” 
That they appeare, through lillies plenteous store, 
Like a brydes chamber flore. 
Two of those nymphes, meane while, two garlands bound 
Of freshest flowres which in that mead they found, 
The which presenting all in trim array, 
Their snowie foreheads therewithall they crownd, 
Whil’st one did sing this lay, 
Prepar’d against that day. 
Against their brydale day, which was not long: 

Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I end my song. 


“Ye gentle birdes, the worlds faire ornament, 
And heavens glorie, whom this happie hower 
Doth leade unto your lovers blissful bower, 

Joy may you have and gentle hearts content 

Of your loves couplement: 

And let faire Venus, that is Queene of Love, 
With her heart-quelling sonne upon you smile, 
Whose smile, they say, hath vertue to remove 
All loves dislike, and friendships faultie guile 
For ever to assoile.° , ` absolve 
Let endlesse peace your steadfast hearts accord, 
And blessed plentie wait upon your bord; 

And let your bed with pleasures chast abound, 


5 According to legend Venus was drawn by a team of swans. 
€ A pun upon the name Somerset. 
7 The River Peneus flows through the valley of Tempe in Thessaly. 
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That fruitfull issue may to you afford, 
Which may your foes confound, 
And make your joyes redound, 
Upon your brydale day, which is not long: 
Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I end my song.” 


So ended she; and all the rest around 
To her redoubled that her undersong,° refrain 
Which said, their bridale daye should not be long. 
(And gentle Eccho from the neighbour ground 
Their accents did resound. 
So forth those joyous birdes did passe along, 
Adowne the lee, that to them murmurde low, 
As he would speake, but that he lackt a tong, 
Yeat did by signes his glad affection show, 
Making his streame run slowy s 
And all the foule which in his flood did dwell 
Gan flock about these twaine, that did excell 
The rest so far as Cynthia’ doth shend® the moon; shame 
The lesser starres. So they, enranged well, 
Did on those two attend, 
And their best service lend, 
Against their wedding day, which was not long: 
Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I end my song. 


At length they all to mery London came, 
To mery London, my most kyndly nurse, 
That to me gave this lifes first native sourse: 
Though from another place I take my name, 
An house of auncient fame. 
There when they came, whereas those bricky towres,® 
The which on Themmes brode aged backe doe ryde, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whylome wont the Templer Knights to byde, 
Till they decayd through pride: 
Next whereunto there standes a stately place,® 
Where oft I gayned giftes and goodly grace 
Of that great lord which therein wont to dwell, 
Whose want too well now feeles my freendles case: 
But ah! here fits not well 
Olde woes, but joyes to tell, 
Against the bridale daye, which is not long: 

Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I end my song. 

8 After the suppression of the Knights Templars their property (the Temple) came 


into the hands of the law students. 
° Leicester House, where Spenser’s patron the Earl of Leicester once lived. 
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Yet therein now doth lodge a noble peer, 
Great Englands glory and the worlds wide wonder, 
Whose dreadfull name late through all Spaine did thunder, 
And Hercules two pillors standing neere 
Did make to quake and feare. 
Faire branch of honor, flower of chevalrie, 
That fillest England with thy triumphes fame, 
Joy have thou of thy noble victorie, 
And endlesse happinesse of thine owne name 
That promiseth the same:™ 
That through thy prowesse and victorious armes 
Thy country may be freed from forraine harmes; 
And great Elisaes° glorious name may ring Queen Elizabeth's 
Through al the world, fil’d with thy wide alarmes, 
Which some grave Muse may sing 
To ages following, 
Upon the brydale day, which is not long: 
Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I end my song. 


From those high towers this noble lord issuing, 
Like radiant Hesper’ when his golden hayre the evening star 
In th’ocean billows he hath bathed fayre, 
Descended to the rivers open vewing, 
With a great traine ensuing. 
Above the rest were goodly to bee seene 
Two gentle knights of lovely face and feature, 
Beseeming well the bower of anie queene, 
With gifts of wit and ornaments of nature, 
Fit for so goodly stature: 
That like the twins of Jove!? they seem’d in sight, 
Which decke the bauldricke of the heavens bright. 
They two, forth pacing to the rivers side, 
Received those two faire brides, their loves delight, 
Which, at th’appointed tyde, 
Each one did make his bryde, 
Against their brydale day, which is not long: 
Sweete Themmes, runne softly, till I end my song. 


10 The Earl of Essex, who captured the Spanish city of Cadiz in 1596. 

11 These lines perhaps contain a pun on the family name of Essex (Devereux, which 
Spenser seems to connect with English ever and French heureux, happy). 

12 Castor and Pollux, sons of Jupiter and Leda. They became the constellation Gemini. 
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Amoretti 
1 


Happy ye leaves! whenas those lily hands, 

Which hold my life in their dead-doing® might, 
Shall handle you, and hold in love’s soft bands, 
Like captives trembling at the victor’s sight. 

And happy lines! on which, with starry light, 
Those lamping’ eyes will deign sometimes to look, 
And read the sorrows of my dying spright,° 
Written with tears in heart’s close-bleeding® book. 
And happy rhymes! bathed in the sacred brook 
Of Helicon,? whence she derived is, 

When ye behold that angel’s blessed look, 

My soul’s long-lacked food, my heaven’s bliss. 
Leaves, lines and rhymes, seek her to please alone, 
Whom if ye please, I care for other none. 


34 


Like as a ship, that through the Ocean wide, 
By conduct of some star doth make her way; 
Whenas a storm hath dimm’d her trusty guide, 
Out of her course doth wander far astray! 

So I, whose star, that wont with her bright ray 
Me to direct, with clouds is overcast, 

Do wander now, in darkness and dismay, 
Through hidden perils round about me placed. 
Yet hope I well that, when this storm is past, 
My Helice,° the lodestar of my life, 

Will shine again, and look on me at last, 
With lovely light to clear my cloudy grief. 

Till then I wander careful,° comfortless, 

In secret sorrow, and sad pensiveness. 


79 


Men call you fair, and you do credit it, 

For that yourself ye daily such do see: 

But the true fair, that is the gentle wit? 

And virtuous mind, is much more praised of me. 
For all the rest, however fair it be, 


1 The leaves of the author’s book of sonnets. 
2 Greek mountain, seat of the Muses. 
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shining 
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Shall turn to naught and lose that glorious hue: 
But only that is permanent and free 


From frail corruption, that doth flesh ensue.° survive 
That is true beauty: that doth argue you 

To be divine and born of heavenly seed: 10 
Derived from that fair Spirit” from whom all true i.e., God 


And perfect beauty did at first proceed. 
He only fair, and what he fair hath made; 
All other fair, like flowers, untimely fade. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
(1564-1616) 


Sonnets 
18 


Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 5 
And often is his gold complexion dimmed; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance, or nature’s changing course untrimmed; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest;° possessest 10 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest; 
So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


29 
When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries 
And look upon myself and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 5 
Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 


10 


10 


10 
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Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee,—and then my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen® earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 
For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 


30 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless° night, 
And weep afresh love’s long since cancelled woe, 
And moan the expense? of many a vanished sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell? o'er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored and sorrows end. 


55 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rime; 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone besmeared with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 

’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity°® 

Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgment that yourelf arise, 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 


65 


Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’er-sways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 


dark 


eternal 
loss 


count 


enmity causing oblivion 
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Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 
O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wrackful® siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays? 
O fearful meditation! where, alack, 
Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 

O, none, unless this miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 


66 


Tired with all these, for restful death I cry, 
As, to behold desert a beggar born, 
And needy nothing trimmed in jollity, 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 
And gilded honor shamefully misplaced, 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping sway disabled, 
And art made tongue-tied by authonity, 
And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill, 
And simple truth miscalled simplicity, 
And captive good attending captain ill: 
Tired with all these, from these would I be gone, 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 


73 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 

As after sunset fadeth in the west, 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To Jove that well which thou must leave ere long. 
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106 


When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rime 

In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights, 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best, 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have expressed 
Even such a beauty as you master? now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring; 

And, for° they looked but with divining eyes, 
They had not skill enough your worth to sing: 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 


116 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 


Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love's not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 


Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


130 


My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 
Coral is far more red than her lips’ red; 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 
I have seen roses damasked, red and white, 

But no such roses see J in her cheeks; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 
I love to hear her speak, yet well I know 


possess 


because 
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That music hath a far more pleasing sound; 

I grant I never saw a goddess go; 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground: 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 


BEN JONSON 
(1573?-1637 ) 


Song to Celia 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And [ll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth nse 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee, 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee. 


Hymn to Diana’ 


Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep: 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


1 Goddess of the moon and the chase. 
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Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose; 
Cynthia’s° shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear when day did close: 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
And thy crystal-shining quiver; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever: 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


JOHN DONNE 
(1573-1631) 


The Ecstasy 


Where, like a pillow on a bed, 
A pregnant bank swelled up, to rest 
The violet’s reclining head, 
Sat we two, one another’s best. 
Our hands were firmly cemented 
With a fast balm, which thence did spring, 
Our eye-beams twisted, and did thread 
Our eyes, upon one double string; 
So t’ intergraft our hands, as yet 
Was all the means to make us one, 
And pictures in our eyes to get 
Was all our propagation. 
As ’twixt two equal armies, fate 
Suspends uncertain victory, 
Our souls (which to advance their state, 
Were gone out) hung ’twixt her, and me. 
And whil’st our souls negotiate there, 
We like sepulchral statues lay; 
All day, the same our postures were, 
And we said nothing, all the day. 
If any, so by love refined 
That he soul’s language understood, 


i.e., Diana’s 
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And by good love were grown all mind, 
Within convenient distance stood, 
He (though he knew not which soul spake, 
Because both meant, both spake the same) 
Might thence a new concoction take, 
And part far purer than he came. 
This Ecstasy doth unperplex 
(We said) and tell us what we love; 
We see by this, it was not sex, 
We see, we saw not what did move: 
But as all several souls contain 
Mixture of things, they know not what, 
Love, these mixed souls, doth mix again, 
And makes both one, each this and that. 
A single violet transplant, 
The strength, the color, and the size, 
(All which before was poor, and scant) 
Redoubles still, and multiplies. 
When love, with one another so 
_Interinanimates two souls, 
That abler soul, which thence doth flow, 
Defects of loneliness controls. 
We then, who are this new soul, know 
Of what we are composed, and made, 
For, th’ atomies of which we grow, 
Are souls, whom no change can invade. 
But O alas, so long, so far 
Our bodies why do we forbear? 
They are ours, though they are not we; we are 
The intelligences, they the sphere. 
We owe them thanks, because they thus, 
Did us, to us, at first convey, 
Yielded their forces, sense, to us, 
Nor are dross to us, but allay. 
On man heaven’s influence works not so, 
But that it first imprints the air, 
So soul into the soul may flow, 
Though it to body first repair. 
As our blood labors to beget 
Spirits, as like souls as it can, 
Because such fingers need to knit 
That subtle knot, which makes us man: 
So must pure lovers’ souls descend 
T’ affections, and to faculties, 
Which sense may reach and apprehend, 
Else a great prince in prison lies. 
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T” our bodies turn we then, that so 
Weak men on love revealed may look; 
Love’s mysteries in souls do grow, 
But yet the body is his book. 
And if some lover, such as we, 
Have heard this dialogue of one, 
Let him still mark us, he shall see 
Small change, when we're to bodies gone. 


Death 


Death, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so; 

For those whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow 
Die not, poor Death; nor yet canst thou kill me. 
From Rest and Sleep, which but thy pictures be, 
Much pleasure, then from thee much more must flow; 
And soonest our best men with thee do go, 

Rest of their bones and souls’ delivery! 

Thou art slave to fate, chance, kings, and desperate men, 
And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell; 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well 

And better than thy stroke. Why swell’st thou then? 
One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And Death shall be no more: Death, thou shalt die! 


Love’s Deity 


I long to talk with some old lover's ghost 
Who died before the god of love was born. 
I cannot think that he who then loved most 
Sunk so low as to love one which did scorn. 
But since this god produced a destiny, 
And that vice-nature, custom, lets it be, 
I must love her that loves not me. 


Sure they which made him god, meant not so much, 
Nor he in his young godhead practised it, 

But when an even flame two hearts did touch, 
His office was indulgently to fit 
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Actives to passives. Correspondency 
Only his subject was; it cannot be 
Love, till I love her who loves me. 


But every modern god will now extend 
His vast prerogative as far as Jove. 

To rage, to lust, to write to, to commend, 
All is the purlieu of the god of love. 

O, were we wakened by this tyranny 

To ungod this child again, it could not be 
I should love her who loves not me. 


Rebel and atheist too, why murmur I, 

As though I felt the worst that love could do? 
Love may make me leave loving, or might try 

A deeper plague, to make her Jove me too; 
Which, since she loves before, I’m loth to see. 
Falsehood is worse than hate; and that must be, 

If she whom I love, should love me. 


A Hymn to Ged the Father 


Wilt thou forgive that sin where I begun, 
Which was my sin, though it were done before? 
Wilt thou forgive that sin through which I run, 
And do run still, though still I do deplore? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done; 
For I have more. 


Wilt thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sins their door? 
Wilt thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two, but wallowed in a score? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done; 
For I have more. 


I have a sin of fear, that when I have spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore; 
But swear by thyself that at my death thy son 
Shall shine as he shines now and heretofore; 
And having done that, thou hast done; 
I fear no more. 
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ROBERT HERRICK 
(1591-1674) 


To The Virgins, to Make Much of Time 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times, still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marty; 

For, having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry. 


Upon Julia’s Clothes 


Whenas in silks my Julia goes, 
Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 
The liquefaction of her clothes. 


Next, when I cast mine eyes, and see 
That brave vibration, each way free, 
Oh, how that glittering taketh me! 
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GEORGE HERBERT 
(1593-1633 ) 


Virtue 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky! 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night; 

For thou must die. 


Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die. 


Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My music shows ye have your closes, 
And all must die. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


The Collar 


I struck the board, and cried, ‘No more; I will abroad! 
What! shall I ever sigh and pine? 
My lines and life are free; free as the road, 
Loose as the wind, as large as store. 
Shall I be still in suit? 
Have I no harvest but a thorn 
To let me blood, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordial fruit? 
Sure there was wine 
Before my sighs did dry it; there was corn 
Before my tears did drown it; 
Is the year only lost to me? 
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Have I no bays to crown it, 
No flowers, no garlands gay? all blasted, 
All wasted? 
Not so, my heart, but there is fruit, 
And thou hast hands, 
Recover all thy sigh-blown age 
On double pleasures; leave thy cold dispute 
Of what is fit and not; forsake thy cage, 
Thy rope of sands 
Which petty thoughts have made; and made to thee 
Good cable, to enforce and draw, 
And be thy law, 
While thou didst wink and wouldst not see. 
Away! take heed; 
I will abroad. 
Call in thy death’s head there, tie up thy fears: 
He that forbears 
To suit and serve his need 
Deserves his load.’ 
But as I raved, and grew more fierce and wild 
At every word, 
Methought I heard one calling, ‘Child’; 
And I replied, ‘My Lord.’ 


EDMUND WALLER 
(1606-1687) 


Go, Lovely Rose! 


Go, lovely rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 

In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 
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Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired; 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die! that she 

The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 

How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 


JOHN MILTON 
(1608-1674) 


Lycidas 


Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more, 
Ye Myrtles? brown, with ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude,° unripe 
And with forced fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year.3 
Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due; 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 
Begin, then, Sisters of the sacred well® i.e., the Muses 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring; 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain and coy excuse: 
So may some gentle Muse 


1A pastoral elegy composed upon the death of Edward King, a fellow student of 
Milton’s at Cambridge, drowned in the Irish Sea. Lycidas is the name of a shepherd in 
poems by Theocritus and Vergil. 

2 Laurel, myrtle, and ivy were used for the crowns of honor of poets and scholars. 

3 Milton had resolved to write no more poetry until his genius had matured. 
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With lucky words favour my destined urn, 
And as he passes turn, 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud! 
For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill; 
Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the Mom, 
We drove a-field, and both together heard 
What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 
Oft till the star that rose at evening bright 
Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westering wheel. 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute; 
Tempered to the oaten flute 
Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns° with cloven heel woodland spirits 
From the glad sound would not be absent long; 
And old Damcetas loved to hear our song. 
But, oh! the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone and never must return! 
Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 
And all their echoes, mourn. 
The willows, and the hazel copses green, 
Shall now no more be seen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 
As killing as the canker to the rose, 
Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 
Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear, 
When first the white-thorn blows; 
Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear. 
Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona? high, 
Nor yet where Deva® spreads her wizard stream. 
Aye me! I fondly dream 
“Had ye been there,” . . . for what could that have done? 
What could the Muse? herself that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse herself, for her enchanting son, 
Whom universal nature did lament, 
When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 


4 Probably some friend at Cambridge. 
5 The island of Anglesey, in the Irish Sea. 
6 The river Dee, which flows into the Irish Sea. 


a The Muse Calliope was the mother of the great musician Orpheus, who was torn 
to pieces by Thracian women for slighting them. 
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His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas! what boots®° it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, Shepherd’s trade,° 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair?8 

Fame is the spur that the clear® spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. “But not the praise,” 
Phoebus? replied, and touched my trembling ears: 
“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumor lies, 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.” 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou honored flood, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius,!° crowned with vocal reeds, 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 

But now my oat? proceeds, 

And listens to the Herald of the Sea,” 

That came in Neptune’s plea. 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 
What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain? 
And questioned every gust of rugged wings 

That blows from off each beakéd promontory. 
They knew not of his story; 

And sage Hippotades!2 their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed: 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope® with all her sisters played. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse,1# and rigged with curses dark, 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 


8 That is, to write light love poetry only. 
9 The god Apollo, to whom the Muses are subservient. 
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profits 
poetry 


pure 


shepherd’s flute 


a sea nymph 


10 The fountain Arethuse and the river Mincius symbolize pastoral poetry. 


11 Triton, herald of Neptune, god of the sea. 
12 Aeolus, god of the winds, son of Hippotas. 
13 Therefore doomed to destruction. 
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Next, Camus,!4 reverend Sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower! inscribed with woe. 
“Ah! who hath reft,” quoth he, “my dearest pledge? 
Last came, and last did go, 
The Pilot of the Galilean Lake;1® 
Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 
He shook his mitred locks,17 and stern bespake:— 
“How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 
Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 
Blind mouths!1° that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook,?° or have learnt aught else the least 
That to the faithful Herdman’s art belongs! 


What recks it them? What need they? They are sped;° provided for 
And, when they list, their lean and flashy° songs insipid 
Grate on their scrannel° pipes of wretched straw; weak 


The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 

Besides what the grim Wolf?! with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said. 

But that two-handed engine?? at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 
Return, Alpheus,?8 the dread voice is past 

That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse,?4 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 


14 The Cam River (from which Cambridge takes its name). 


15 The hyacinth, sprung from the blood of Hyacinthus and marked as though with 
the Greek word for “‘alas.” 


16 St. Peter, with the keys of Heaven. 


5 17 He wore the mitre, official head-dress of bishops, because he was first Bishop of 
ome. 


18 The church, or clergy. 

19 Blind instead of seeing (episcopus, bishop, means overseer); mouths, or eaters, 
instead of feeders (pastor, shepherd or priest, means feeder). 

20 Symbol of the bishop’s authority and of the shepherd’s (priest’s) work. 

21 The Roman Catholic Church. 

22 There have been numerous explanations of this “engine”: it may be Parliament 
with its two houses, the sword of divine justice, the headsman’s axe. 

23 Another symbol of pastoral poetry (the lover of Arethuse) . 

24 The pastoral poet Theocritus lived in Sicily. (At this point Milton turns from his 
attack on the corrupt clergy to the more conventional style of pastoral elegy.) 
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Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star?® sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 


Bring the rathe® primrose that forsaken dies, early 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked° with jet, spotted 
The glowing violet, 


The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears; 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffadillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 
For so, to interpose a little ease, 
Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 
Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurled; 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides,?6 
Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world; 
Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus?? old, 
Where the great Vision of the guarded mount?® 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 
Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth: 
And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks? his beams, and with new-spangled ore® adorns; brilliance 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 
Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves, 
Where, other groves and other streams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 


25 The dog star Sirius, reputed to have a harmful effect upon vegetation. 

26 Islands west of Scotland. ; 

27 Land’s End in Cornwall (Latin name, Bellerium, the name of a giant of fable). 

28 Mount St. Michael in Cornwall, whence the angel Michael looks south towards 


Namancos and Bayona in Spain. 
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And hears the unexpressive° nuptial song, inexpressible 


In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the Saints above, 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 
180 That sing, and singing in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
Now, Lycidas, the Shepherds weep no mote; 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore, 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
185 To all that wander in that perilous flood. 
Thus sang the uncouth Swain’ to the oaks and rills, unknown poet 
While the still Morn went out with sandals grey: 
He touched the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay:° pastoral poem 
190 And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 
And now was dropt into the western bay. 
At last he rose, and twitched? his mantle blue: wrapped round him 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 


To the Lord General Cromwell 


ON THE PROPOSALS OF CERTAIN MINISTERS2® AT THE COMMITTEE 
FOR PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 


Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 
5 And on the neck of crownéd Fortune proud 
Hast reared God’s trophies, and his work pursued, 
While Darwen stream, with blood of Scots inbrued, 
And Dunbar field, resounds thy praises loud, 
And Worcester’s laureate wreath:30 yet much remains 
10 To conquer still; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War: new foes arise, 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains. 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel is their maw. 


29 Presbyterian clergy who proposed a new state church, 
30 The references to Darwen, Dunbar, and Worcester are to battles won by Cromwell. 
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On His Blindness 


When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days*1 in this dark world and wide, 
And that one Talent®? which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 5 
My true account, lest He returning chide; 
“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?” 
I fondly° ask. But Patience, to prevent foolishly 
That murmur, soon replies, “God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 10 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


ANDREW MARVELL 
(1621-1678) 


To His Coy Mistress 


Had we but world enough, and time, 

This coyness, Lady, were no crime, 

We would sit down and think which way 

To walk and pass our long love’s day. 

Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 5 
Shouldst rubies find; I by the tide 

Of Humber! would complain. I would 

Love you ten years before the flood, 

And you should, if you please, refuse 

Till the conversion of the Jews. 10 
My vegetable love should grow 

Vaster than empires, and more slow; 

An hundred years should go to praise 

Thine eyes and on thy forehead gaze; 


31 Milton was totally blind at the age of forty-four. 
32 A reference to the unprofitable servant that hid his talent (Matthew, xxv). 


1 An English river. 
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Two hundred to adore each breast, 

But thirty thousand to the rest; 

An age at least to every part, 

And the last age should show your heart. 
For, Lady, you deserve this state, 

Nor would I love at lower rate. 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honor turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust: 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 

Now therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 

And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may, 

And now, like amorous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our time devour 

Than languish in his slow-chapt° power. 
Let us roll all our strength and all 

Our sweetness up into one ball, 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life: 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


slowly devouring 


Neoclassicism 


Neoclassicism 


THE WRITERS OF the Renaissance combined their reverence for the revived 
literature of Greece and Rome with the excitement of rediscovery and a 
passion for the freedom of the individual writer. It was only natural, there- 
fore, that they should take whatever they could use from the past and the 
present, and use it in any way that seemed effective. Though they had a 
number of distinguished literary critics and theorists, the men of the Renais- 
sance were too excited by the adventure of exploring a host of new possi- 
bilities to confine themselves to any set of literary rules. 

Neoclassicism is a direct outgrowth of the Renaissance, and its principal 
difference lies in the fact that writers came more and more to believe that 
the individual work of art was not a unique creation and hence a law unto 
itself, but rather a particular application of the general principles governing 
all literature, plus a group of specific rules applicable to comedy, tragedy, 
pastoral poetry, the epic, or whatever other literary type an author happened 
to have selected. The search for these principles was long and complicated, 
the chief sources being the writers and critics of Greece, Rome, and the 
Italian Renaissance, as interpreted and followed by the French during the 
seventeenth century. 

The history of the rise and triumph of Neoclassicism, then, is largely the 
history of French literature during the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, and particularly during the reign of Louis XIV (1643-1715). The first 
outstanding French tragedy is Corneille’s Le Cid (1636), and although it 
did not precisely follow the Neoclassical formula it inaugurated an age of 
literary activity which included, within the next seventy-five years, practically 
all the work of Moliére and Racine, of the philosophers Descartes and Pascal, 
of the writer of fables La Fontaine, of a host of literary critics (of which the 
most influential was Boileau), and of such miscellaneous writers as La Roche- 
foucauld, La Bruyére, Bossuet, and Fénelon. 

Neoclassicism is primarily a product of the French genius for order, 
system, and clarity. (The French Academy, designed as an arbiter in matters 
of language and taste, was founded in 1635.) It is impossible here to explore 
adequately the development of Neoclassical principles, but the most impor- 
tant ones affecting the greatest literary form of the age, the drama, must be 
briefly considered. 

Aristotle had stated, in his Poetics, that a tragedy must have unity of 
action—that is, it must concentrate on a single action having a definite 
beginning, middle, and end—and he had added the observation that a tragedy 
usually confined its action to the events of a single day. He said nothing about 
limitations of place, though the conditions of the Greek stage and the 
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presence of the Chorus throughout a play usually kept the scene of action 
from being shifted. Italian critics of the sixteenth century had formulated the 
general principles that a play should be about a single action, that this action 
should all occur in a single place, and that its events should not exceed the 
duration of a single day. Shortly before Comeille’s Le Cid appeared, the 
unities of time, place, and action (as they came to be called) were prescribed 
by a French critic as “rules” of the drama. In spite of an occasional com- 
plaint from a harassed poet, they remained rules in France until Victor 
Hugo’s Hernani appeared in 1830. 

Another cardinal principle was the demand for the observance of vraisem- 
blance and bienséance, of verisimilitude and propriety. The first of these 
really established the unities of time and place: it was argued that an audi- 
ence cannot plausibly imagine that three weeks have passed during an interval 
of one minute, or that they have been transported from Rome to Egypt (as 
in Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra) during a similar interval. The same 
principles combined with the idea of propriety to turn the general Greek 
practice of keeping scenes of violence off the stage into a fixed rule. 

The idea of propriety went far beyond mere social decorum. Since the 
drama was closely connected with the Court, the limits of decorum were 
themselves strict: an author could not well put into a play anything which 
would be too indecorous in the highest social circles. But propriety, in the 
larger sense, came to demand the general rather than the specific. As one 
critic remarked, “Except in cases of absolute necessity, a poet should not 
portray a valiant girl, a learned woman, or a judicious valet.” Such characters 
violate propriety, for they do not have the traits proper to their sex and social 
station. A theory of this kind naturally leads the poet to concentrate on 
established types of character rather than on individuals. Boileau’s L’Art 
Poétique (1674), a poem which admirably codifies the literary laws of Neo- 
classicism, devotes a considerable passage to describing the characteristics 
proper to different types and ages. 

These restrictions prevent the plays of Corneille, Racine, and Molière 
from attaining the breadth and sweep of Elizabethan drama; and the unity 
of time, in particular, makes development of character extremely difficult, 
though in a few cases the French dramatists have actually shown a convinc- 
ing Change in a character within the limits of a single day. However, the 
limitations also have their compensations. ‘They give a speed and concentra- 
tion of effect which cannot be attained with the more leisurely Shakespearean 
type of play. 

It is important for a person reading French drama for the first time to 
realize that the “scene” is merely a printers’ convention. A new scene is 
indicated in the text whenever any important character enters or leaves the 
stage, but the designation of a new scene does not indicate a lowering of the 
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curtain or any break in the action. In this anthology the reader will observe 
that the translation of Moliére’s Tartuffe keeps the French style of scene 
division, while Racine’s Phedra has been adapted to English usage. 

Since performance on the stage automatically calls for a large number 
of conventions, the characteristics of Neoclassicism are more obvious in the 
drama than elsewhere; but they are also to be seen in the simple grace of 
La Fontaine’s fables, in the deadly accuracy of La Rochefoucauld’s epigrams, 
and, long after the height of Neoclassicism, in the ease, polish, and casual 
urbanity of Voltaire’s most caustic satire. l 

During the period covered by literary Neoclassicism there are various and 
complicated movements in the other arts. These may be generalized in a 
statement that the tendencies in painting and music were often at odds with 
those in literature during the seventeenth century, but that they all came to 
much the same point of view during the eighteenth. Little needs to be said of 
architecture, which continued its Renaissance developments, but added—by 
a revival of some medieval tendencies—a passion for all sorts of external 
ornaments which frequently had no organic relationship to the basic struc- 
ture of the buildings to which they were attached. 

In both painting and music the seventeenth century is known as the 
Baroque Period and is marked by a strong sense of the dramatic (sometimes 
degenerating into the merely theatrical), a considerable display of technical 
virtuosity, and often a passion for the colossal for its own sake. This last 
element is clearly visible both in the huge canvases of Rubens and in the 
choral works written for as many as seven or eight separate choirs. The 
dramatic sense appears clearly in the groupings of Rembrandt and the light- 
ing of Velásquez, and, in its most obvious guise, in the new dramatic form 
of opera which, with the genius of Monteverdi, established itself in Italy and 
spread rapidly to the rest of Europe. The great activity in Italian opera can 
be clearly seen from the fact that during the eighteenth century twelve hun- 
dred different operas were performed in a single city—Venice. The passion 
for ornament appears musically in the custom of composing a simple melodic 
line which the singer was supposed to embellish with a large variety of trills, 
turns, mordents, and other standard ornaments. A really good singer took 
pride in never singing the same aria twice in the same way. All this, of course, 
gave ample opportunity for a display of vocal acrobatics in which the castrati 
vied with the sopranos. In fact, this display went so far that a Venetian 
satirist remarks that there is nothing the exhibitionists haven’t thought of 
trying except trilling on the separate notes of the trills! 

Aside from these tendencies there are two musical developments of 
fundamental importance. The first of these is, in a way, a return to folk song, 
and it consists of the accompanied solo—a form which seems basic today, 
but was quite a novelty in an age of elaborate polyphony. This homophonic 
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style combined with the second novelty, which was the development of instru- 
mental music as a serious form of art. Both the polyphonic and the homo- 
phonic styles flourished during the Baroque Period. J. S. Bach, who represents 
the culmination of this period, used the former in his fugues and a great deal 
of his choral writing, and the latter in arias and in such well-known instru- 
mental works as his “Air for the G String.” 

Literary Neoclassicism spread from France to the rest of Europe in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. In England, the Restoration of the 
Monarchy in 1660 recalled many royalists who had spent their years of exile 
in France. These returning Englishmen brought back French taste with them, 
so that Restoration Drama is clearly under French influence, as are the poetry 
of Dryden and Pope and the prose of Addison and Swift. The same influence 
is visible in Germany, though there—probably because the French conven- 
tions were more alien to the national temper—it produced no works of any 
real distinction. It is directly responsible for a dramatic revival in Italy which 
produced the tragedies of Alfieri (1749-1803) and the comedies of Goldoni 
(1707-1793); and it strongly conditioned the comedies of the Danish master, 
Holberg (1684-1754). 

But the temper of the court of Louis XIV extended to all aspects of life. 
In the intricately symmetrical formal gardens of Versailles not only archi- 
tecture and sculpture, but even nature itself could be exactly controlled for 
the sake of the artist’s general plan. Etiquette and decorum regimented many 
aspects of life to such an extent that the imagination was sometimes reduced 
to a sort of elegant fancifulness, as in the landscapes of Claude Lorrain and 
the rococo pastoral scenes of Poussin’s paintings. Because of the tremendous 
prestige of France and her great king, almost every ruler in Europe imitated 
the court of Versailles as far as his means would permit, and often a good 
deal further—and with all the separate states in central Europe there were 
many rulers. In fact, this imitation of the magnificence of Louis XIV by a 
large number of provincial princes began the system of state-supported 
theaters, opera-houses, and art galleries which has meant so much to the arts 
on the Continent during the past two centuries. 

In music, the desire for the orderly created the classic style, of which 
Haydn, Mozart, and (with reservations) Beethoven are the leading figures. 
The polyphonic forms of fugue and chaconne were largely abandoned for 
such homophonic forms as the rondo, minuet, set of variations, and, above 
all, the new pattern of sonata form which is the basis of the sonata, the 
symphony, the concerto, the string quartette, and in fact practically all the 
large instrumental forms of the past hundred and seventy-five years. At its 
best the music of the classical period is some of the greatest ever written, and 
even at its worst it is still polished, elegant, and agreeable. 

In philosophy and science, the Neoclassical desire for logic and order led 
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into the eighteenth-century Age of Reason or Age of Enlightenment. In the 
early 1600’s Sir Francis Bacon had insisted that the advancement of knowl- 
edge depended on inductive reasoning applied to experimental data. In 1637 
Descartes’ Discourse on Method outlined the processes for arriving at truth 
by essentially mathematical methods of reasoning, and the next hundred 
years saw the invention of such powerful new mathematical tools as differen- 
tial and integral calculus, the work of Newton on gravitation and optics, and 
Spinoza’s presentation of Christian ethics as a series of proved propositions 
modeled on those of Euclid’s geometry. During this period the great modern 
progress of the mathematical sciences of physics and chemistry began, and 
it is remarkable that many of the men who made important contributions 
to fields of thought as diverse as theology and literary criticism were also 
mathematicians. 

In the eighteenth century there was a general faith in the power of 
logical reasoning—or sometimes merely ordinary common sense—to solve 
all human problems, and especially the social problems of law and govern- 
ment. Thus in religion we find the philosophy of Deism—a faith which 
accepts God and salvation, but rejects dogma and miracle and holds that 
God is remote from ordinary human affairs and is essentially unknowable. 
Montesquieu’s The Spirit of the Laws (1748) argues that the laws proper to 
a nation or civilization depend on its temperament, traditions, and point of 
view rather than on eternal verities, and Condorcet’s Sketch for a Historical 
Picture of the Progress of the Human Spirit (1795) sums up the whole 
approach of the period by finding that all knowledge and progress result from 
the application of reasoning to human problems, and that man is therefore 
largely perfectible. Such social philosophers as these, combined with the 
skeptical religion and the passion for justice of Voltaire and the social theories 
of Rousseau (to be considered later under Romanticism), prepared the way 
for both the American and the French Revolutions and for the doctrines 
embodied in official form in our Declaration of Independence and Constitu- 
tion. 

Finally, however, the principles of Neoclassicism became merely the dead 
hand of tradition, and in almost every country Romanticism or some similar 
movement was primarily a revolt against them. Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and 
Schiller produced such a rebellion in Germany in the 1770’s and Words- 
worth’s Preface to the second edition of Lyrical Ballads (1800) was a mani- 
festo against the now impotent Neoclassical tradition. It was naturally 
stronger in France than anywhere else, and there it held on longest, but 
Lamartine’s Méditations Poétiques (1820) challenged its position in poetry, 


and ten years later Hugo’s Hernani finally ended its reign of two centuries in 
the theater. l 


MOLIERE 
Tartuffe 


BOTH THE Middle Ages and the Renaissance contributed to the rise of the 
comic theater of France in the seventeenth century. From popular medieval 
drama came much of the satire and caricature that enlivened seventeenth- 
century comedy; from the Renaissance revival of Latin drama came the 
literary form and some of the subject-matter. Most immediately, however, 
Neoclassical comedy was colored by the age of Louis XIV, a time of unusual 
social and political agitation, in which, however, deference to authority and 
established standards had a steady growth that was evident in the works of 
many prominent writers. Among these was the greatest of all French comic 
playwrights, the actor and dramatic producer Jean-Baptiste Poquelin, who 
assumed the stage-name Molière. 

The son of middle-class parents, Molière (1622-1673) was born in Paris. 
Because his father was an upholsterer in the royal household and apparently 
had some wealth and prominence, Molière received an excellent education. 
At an early age he attended the Jesuit college at Clermont, and later he 
studied both philosophy and law. There is some evidence for believing that he 
was called to the bar, but his prevalent interest was the theater. On coming 
of age, he abandoned his legal opportunities and the prospect of succeeding 
his father at court to join a somewhat Bohemian family named Béjart in the 
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formation of a theatrical company. But this enterprise, the Illustre Théâtre, 
was a failure from its beginning. Molière was twice arrested for debt, and in 
1645 the company collapsed with heavy loss to both Molière and his father. 
It was about this time that Jean-Baptiste Poquelin assumed the name 
Molière. , 

For thirteen years he and the Béjarts toured the provinces of France as 
traveling actors, strengthening their company as the years passed. And during 
this time Molière acquired the knowledge of the theater that was important 
in making him a great dramatist. He became director of his company and 
he began writing plays, at first imitations of popular Italian farces and then 
more original comedies in verse. Having become the most prominent pro- 
vincial company in France, Molière’s troupe returned in 1658 to Paris, where 
through the influence of the King’s brother they played in the old Louvre 
before Louis XIV, who was pleased with Molière’s farce Le Docteur Amou- 
reux. With the production of two other comedies of Molière, L’Etourdi and 
Dépit Amoureux, the company established itself in Paris as a success. 

The following year the appearance of Les Précieuses Ridicules marked 
the beginning of the long series of plays that were to make Moliére the 
greatest comic dramatist of France. During the following fourteen years he 
wrote and produced twenty-eight comedies of every sort and description, con- 
stituting a brilliant cross-section of seventeenth-century French society and 
establishing their author as a great satirist and social critic. But in these years 
of the maturity of Moliére’s genius he suffered innumerable hardships: the 
criticism of his rivals, the strictures of an alert censorship, and the menace of 
ill health. He was ridiculed and abused in personal satire, he was accused of 
plagiarism, his plays were pirated, and his private life was attacked. Les 
Précieuses Ridicules, which satirized literary affectation, particularly among 
women, set off a small war among critics and dramatists and infuriated many 
who believed themselves the object of Moliére’s attacks. Because it is one of 
the first criticisms of the manners of an age, this play is of more than ordinary 
importance. L’Ecole des Femmes, which appeared in 1662, provoked further 
literary warfare, in which Moliére’s critics charged him with indecency, 
contempt for Hell, and disrespect for Christianity. 

At Versailles in 1664, Molière presented before the King and his court 
three acts of his play Tartuffe. Although Louis was pleased with the enter- 
tainment, the Church Party was so aroused against the author that the King 
was forced to forbid public performance of the play. Molière addressed a 
direct appeal to the King and continued to give private readings and per- 
formances; but even though Louis took Moliére’s company under royal pro- 
tection, conferred upon it the title La Troupe du Roi, and granted it an 
annual pension, permission for the public performance of Tartuffe was not 
given until 1667. Then after its first night it was banned by the Paris police. 
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Because Molière had satirized religious hypocrisy, he was charged, at one 
time or another, with having attacked the Jesuits, the Jansenists, certain 
private religious organizations, the Church Party, and the Christian religion. 
Tartuffe in its complete form was finally released to the public in 1669, five 
years after its first private showing; it has remained popular to the present day. 

Among the most successful of Moliére’s other plays are Le Misanthrope 
(1666), a study in cynical human character considered by many competent 
critics to be Moliére’s masterpiece; L’Avare (1668), a farcical satire upon 
human greed and selfishness; and Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (1670), a 
boisterous exposure of middle class pretentiousness. 

In 1673, during the playing of Le Malade Imaginaire, in which Molière 
was acting the part of a man sick only in his imagination, he was stricken 
with illness upon the stage. Although he finished his performance, he col- 
lapsed after the final curtain and died within a few hours. Up to the end and 
even afterwards the Church remained his bitter enemy. ‘That he was an actor 
had been sufficient to justify his excommunication; in addition the clergy 
looked upon his plays as inimical to religion. The parish priests refused to 
administer to him the last sacrament, and the authorities would not allow 
him conventional burial in holy ground. Only by special petition to the 
Archbishop of Paris was permission obtained to bury him in a church 
cemetery—at night and without the formal rites of interment. 

At the end of Le Misanthrope, the chief character of the play cries out 
against the disorder of this world: “Deceived on all sides, overwhelmed with 
injustice, I will fly from an abyss where vice is triumphant, and seek out 
some small secluded nook on earth, where one may enjoy the freedom of 
being an honest man.” Moliére himself was no misanthrope, but he could 
understand the anguish of this lament. Perhaps in his plays he himself found 
occasionally that small nook and enjoyed the freedom of an honest man. 
Perhaps he found that freedom only in the cemetery on the night of his 
ignominious burial. 

As a critic of both society and the individual, Molière used comic drama 
more successfully than any other writer since ancient times. In his own day 
he was supreme, and has not been equaled since, in bringing laughter to bear 
upon human pretension and stupidity. 


Moliére, Tartuffe, opening lines, French 


MME PERN. Allons, Flipote, alons que deux je me délivre. 
Let’sgo Flipote let’sgo that from I myself free 
them 


ELM. Vous marchez d'un tel pas quon a peine a vous suivre. 
You walk ofa such pace that has trouble to you follow 
one 


MME PERN. Laissez, ma bru, laissez, ne venez pas plus loin: 
Leave off my daughter- leave not come not more far 
in-law off 


Ce sont toutes façons dont je mai pas besoin. 
these are all formalities of I not not need 
which have 


ELM. De ce que Pon vous doit envers vous on s'acquitte. 


Of that which one you owes towards you one oneself 
acquits. 


Mais, ma mère, dďoù vient que vous sortez si vite? 
But my mother from comes that you goaway so fast? 
where (it) 





TARTUFFE, OR, THE IMPOSTER* 


Characters 


MabAME PERNELLE, Orgon’s mother 

Orcon, Elmire’s husband 

ELMIrE, Orgon’s wife 

Danis, Orgon’s son 

Marian, Orgon’s daughter, in love with Valère 
VALERE, in love with Mariane 

CLEANTE, Orgon’s brother-in-law 

TARTUFFE, a religious hypocrite 

Dorne, Mariane’s maid 


* Translated by C. S. Brown. 
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MonseErur Loyat, a police officer of the King 
A CONSTABLE 
Furrote, Mme. Pernelle’s servant-girl 


The action takes place in Paris. 


Act I 


Scene I. Enter Mme. PERNELLE and her servant FLIPOTE, ELMIRE, MARIANE, 
Dorine, Damis, CLEANTE. 


Mme. P. Come on, Flipote, come on. I want to get away from them. 

Exmire. You walk so fast that I can hardly keep up with you. 

Mme. P. Stop it, daughter-in-law, stop it. Don’t come any further. I don’t need 
all this ceremony. 

Erme. We will discharge our full duty towards you. But, Mother, why are 
you leaving in such a hurry? 

Mme. P. Because I can’t stand to see the behavior of this household any 
longer, and no one tries to please me. Yes, I am leaving your house not at all 
edified. You contradict me when I lecture you. No one in this house has any 
respect for anything. Everyone talks at the top of his voice. It’s just like the 
court of the King of Misrule. 

Dorme. If— 

Mme. P. My good woman, you are a bit too free with your tongue for a serv- 
ant-gitl, and a great deal too impertinent. You make it your business to give 
your opinions on everything. 

Damis. But— 

Mme. P. You, my son, are an F double-O L. I’m telling you, and I’m your 
grandmother, and I have predicted to my son, your father, a hundred times 
that you would turn out to be a bad lot and never give him anything but 
trouble. 

Marine. I think— 

Mme. P. Good Lord, you, his sister, pretend to be the soul of discretion and 
act is if butter wouldn’t melt in your mouth. But still waters run deep, as the 
saying goes, and you carry on some sly business that I utterly detest. 

Erme. But, Mother— 

Mme. P. My daughter-in-law, I hope you won’t take it amiss, but your behavior 
is all wrong. You should set them a good example, and their dead mother 
managed things much better. You are a spendthrift, and I resent seeing you 
go around dressed up like a princess. A woman who wants to attract only her 
husband, my dear, doesn’t need such fine clothes. 
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CLÉAanTE. But, madam, after all— l 

Mme. P. As for you, her brother, I think well of you, I like you, I respect you— 
but if I were in my son’s shoes, married to her, I would firmly ask you never 
to darken my doors again. You are always preaching a way of life that no 
decent person ought to follow. I’m speaking rather frankly, but that’s my way, 
and when I feel strongly about something I never mince words. 

Damis. Your Monsieur Tartuffe is certainly in a state of bliss. 

Mme. P. He is a good man who should be listened to, and I can’t help being 
enraged when I see an idiot like you picking quarrels with him. 

Damis. What! Am I to put up with it when a carping bigot comes and plays 
the tyrant in our house, when we can’t have any amusements unless this fine 
gentleman deigns to permit it? 

Dorne. If we were to listen to him and believe in his rules, we couldn’t do 
anything without committing a crime. His carping criticism condemns every- 
thing. 

Mme. P. And everything that he condemns is well condemned. He is trying 
to guide you onto the path to heaven, and my son ought to make all of you 
love him. 

Dams. No. See here, Mother, no father or anything else can make me wish 
him well. I would betray my own conscience if I spoke differently. I fly into a 
rage every other minute at the way he acts. I can see it coming; there’s no 
avoiding some sort of a big explosion between this yokel and me. 

Dorne. Its certainly an outrageous thing to see a nobody make himself the 
master here—to see a beggar who had no shoes when he came and whose 
whole wardrobe wasn’t worth six sous so far forget himself as to oppose every- 
one and play the boss. 

Mme. P. Eh! Lord have mercy on us, it would be much better if everything 
were run according to his pious orders! 

Dormer. He passes for a saint in your imagination, but, believe me, all his antics 
are sheer hypocrisy. 

Mme. P. What a tongue! 

Dorne. As far as I’m concerned, I wouldn’t trust either him or his Laurent 
without good bond. 

Mme. P. I don’t know what may be in the servant’s heart, but I will go bond 
for the master as a good man. You wish him ill and rebuff him simply be- 
cause he isn’t afraid to tell you your faults. His heart is stirred against sin, and 
his only motive is to be on the side of the angels. 

Dorin. Yes, but why is it that lately he hasn’t been able to endure having any- 
one drop in on us here? How does a decent visit offend heaven, that he should 
split our ears making a hullabaloo about it? Do you want to know, just between 
us, what I think? So help me, I believe he’s jealous of anyone who sees the lady 
of the house. 

Mme. P. Shut up! Think what you’re saying. He isn’t the only one who con- 
demns these visits. All the commotion that comes with the set you go with, 
these carriages always parked at your door, and the rowdy bunch of servants 
that go with them—these things are a pestiferous nuisance to the whole neigh- 
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borhood. I am willing to believe that nothing is really going on underneath 
all this, but after all, people will talk, and that isn’t good. 

Créante. What, madam, do you think you can keep people from talking? It 
would make life unbearable if we had to give up our best friends because 
of the silly gossip we might be involved in. And even if we could steel our 
hearts to do it, do you think we could make everyone hush? There is no 
defense against slander; so let’s ignore the silly gabblers. Let’s see to it that 
our lives are innocent, and give free rein to the gossips. 

Dorne. Could it be that our neighbor Daphne and her little husband are the 
ones who are running us down? Those whose conduct is most ludicrous are 
always the first to slander others. They never fail to catch the first glow of 
the least flame, to scatter the news joyously, and to give it the twist that they 
want people to believe. By dyeing the actions of others with their own colors, 
they think that they can justify their own behavior in the eyes of the world, 
and in the false hope of drawing a parallel lend an air of innocence to their 
own affairs, or at least divide the ill repute that overloads them and drop some 
of it elsewhere. 

Mme. P. All this argument has nothing to do with the matter. Everyone knows 
that Orante leads a model life; her whole concern is salvation, and yet I have 
heard, from various people, that she thoroughly disapproves of the crowd that 
visits here. 

Dorme. That’s a fine example, and she’s a fine one. It’s true that she lives an 
austere life, but her age has contributed this ardent zeal to her soul. Everyone 
knows that she turned prude over her own dead body. As long as hearts 
were laid at her feet she made good use of her advantages, but now that she 
sees the brilliance of her eyes fading, she wants to renounce the world— 
which is deserting her—and to hide the weakness of her worn-out charms under 
the lofty disguise of exalted virtue. That’s the trick of coquettes nowadays. It 
goes hard when they see their beaus desert them. When they are abandoned, 
their gnawing worry sees no escape but professional prudery, and the severity 
of these ladies of virtue attacks everything and pardons nothing. They publicly 
condemn everyone else’s life, not in charity, but out of an envy which can’t 
endure for anyone else to enjoy pleasures from which their declining years 
have weaned their own inclinations. 

Mme. P. You can’t be happy without such fairy-tales. Daughter-in-law, in your 
house everyone has to keep quiet because when it comes to jabbering this 
lady has the dice all day long. But now I insist on having my turn to say 
something. I tell you, the best thing my son ever did was to receive this 
devout man into his home. Heaven sent him here, in time of need, to set your 
misguided souls on the right path, and for your own salvation you ought to 
listen to him. He never blames you for anything that isn’t blamable. These 
visits, these balls, these conversations are all inventions of the evil one. You 
never hear a pious word there—only idle chatter, nonsense, and folderol. Our 
neighbors come in for their fair share of it, and they stab each other in the 
back all over the place. In a word, the confusion at these parties makes sensible 
people’s heads swim. A thousand slanders are aired in less than no time, and 
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a preacher aptly said the other day, it’s a regular tower of Babylon, for 
cme Al babble a ful speed ahead; and, to show how he led up to this pun— 
[Pointing to CLÉante] Here’s this gentleman already snickering. Go look some- 
where else for fools to laugh at, and don’t—Goodbye, daughter-in-law, I won't 
say any more, but you should know that I’ve lost half my respect for your house- 
hold and that it will be a month of Sundays before I set foot in your house 
again. [Slapping Furrore.] Come on, you, don’t stand dreaming and gaping 
at the sky. So help me, I’ll warm your ears for you. Come on, slut, come on! 


[Exeunt Mor. PERNELLE, FLIPOTE, ELMIRE, MARIANE, Damis.] 


Scene II. CLEANTE, DORINE. 


CrÉantE. I don’t want to go with her for fear that she’ll start another row with 
me, that the good soul— 

Dorme. It’s certainly a pity that she can’t hear you say that. She would tell 
you that you’re a fine one, and that she’s not yet old enough to be called a 
good soul. 

Créante. How she flared up in our faces for nothing! And how wrapped up 
in her Tartuffe she seems to be! 

Dorme. Oh, that’s really nothing compared to her son. If you had seen him, 
you would say that he’s much worse. Our troubles! showed him as a sensible 
man, and he showed some courage in the service of his prince, but he is so 
taken up with his Tartuffe that he has got to acting like an idiot. He calls 
him his brother and loves him in his soul a hundred times better than his 
mother, son, daughter, and wife. He is the sole repository of all his secrets 
and the wise guide of all his actions. He pampers him and hugs him, and I 
don’t believe anyone could be more tender towards a mistress. He makes 
him sit at the head of the table and rejoices to see him eat enough for six. He 
makes everyone give him all the choice bits of everything, and if he happens 
to belch,? he says, “God be with you.” In a word, he’s crazy about him; he is 
his hero, his all. He admires him under all circumstances, and quotes him in 
all connections. His slightest acts are taken for miracles and every word he 
utters is an oracle, Tartuffe, who knows his dupe and wants to make good use 
of him, understands how to dazzle him by all sorts of deceptions. His hypocrisy 
enables him to extort money constantly and to assume the tight to censor 
everything we do. It’s gone so far that even the ass who acts as his servant 
butts into our affairs and gives us lectures. He preaches at us with wild eyes 
and throws away our rouge, our ribbons, and our beauty-patches. The other 
day with his own hands the scoundrel tore up a lace collar which he found 
in a copy of The Flower of the Saints, and said that it was a horrible crime 
to mix the devil’s ornaments with holy matters. 


1 The recent civil wars. 
2 This is a servant speaking. [Moliére’s note.| 
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[Enter E:mire, Martane, Damis.] 
Scene III. ELMIRE, Martane, Damis, CLEANTE, DORINE. 


ExrmirE. You are very lucky not to have been at the lecture she gave us at 
the gate. But I have just seen my husband, and since he didn’t see me, PU 
go and wait for him upstairs. 

CLEANTE. To save time, I'll wait for him here. I only want to say hello to him. 

Damis. Bring up the matter of my sister's marriage. I have an idea that Tartuffe 
is trying to block it, and that he is making my father so evasive about it. And 
you know how deeply interested in it I am. If my sister and Valère are fired 
with the same passion, Valeére’s sister is equally dear to me, as you know. And 
if it should be necessary— 

Dore. Here he comes. 


[Exeunt ELMIRE, Martane, Damis. Enter Orcon.| 
Scene IV. Orcon, CLEANTE, Dorine. 


Orcon. Well, hello, Brother. 

CLEANTE. I was just leaving. I’m glad to see you back. The country isn’t very 

pleasant just now. 

Orcon. Dorine—just a moment, brother-in-law. Let me ask the news here, 
to ease my mind. Has everything gone well for the last two days? What are 
they all doing, and how are they? 

Dorne. Day-before-yesterday my mistress had a fever all day and a horrible 
headache along with it. 

Orcon. And Tartuffe? 

Dorre. Tartuffe? He’s in fine shape, big and fat, with ruddy cheeks and ruby 
lips. 

Orcon. Poor fellow! 

Dorne. In the evening she was nauseated and her headache was still so bad 
that she couldn’t touch a bite at supper. 

Orcon. And Tartuffe? 

Dorme. He dined all by himself—in her presence—and most devoutly ate 
two partridges and half a leg of mutton, hashed. 

Orcon. Poor fellow! 

Dore. All night long she couldn’t close her eyes. Her fever was so high 
that she couldn’t sleep, and we had to sit up with her until dawn. 

Orcon. And Tartuffe? 

Dorne. Feeling a pleasant drowsiness, he went to his room as soon as he 
left the table, hopped into his nice, warm bed, and slept undisturbed until 
morning. 
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Orcon. Poor fellow! 

Dorne. Finally we persuaded her to let herself be bled, and then she felt 
better right away. 

Orcon. And Tartuffe? , l 

Dore. He took heart again, as he should, and, fortifying his soul against 
all evils, he drank four big glasses of wine at breakfast to make up for the blood , 
that Madame lost. 

Orcon. Poor fellow! i 

Dorme. They are both well now, and I shall go ahead and tell my mistress 
how interested you are in her recovery. 


[Exit Dorine.] 
Scene V. Orcon, CLEANTE. 


CLÉANTE. She’s laughing in your face, Brother, and though I don’t want to 
make you angry, I must tell you candidly that she’s right. Has anyone ever 
heard of such a notion? Can it be possible nowadays that anyone has a magic 
spell to make you forget everything else for him? That after relieving his pov- 
erty in your own house you have gone so far as to— 

Orcon. Stop right there, Brother. You don’t know the man you’re talking 
about. 

CLEANTE. If you insist, I don’t know him. But after all, in order to know what 
sort of person he is— 

Orcon. You would be charmed if you knew him, Brother, and your ecstasies 
would never end. He is a man—who—uh—a man—in short, a man. Who- 
ever follows his advice enjoys peace of soul and looks on the world as a mere 
dung-heap. Yes, since I’ve had him here I’ve become an entirely different man. 
He has taught me to feel no affection for anything; he has freed my soul from 
all friendship, and I could see my brother, children, mother and wife die 
without caring that about it. [Snapping his fingers.] 

CiéanTE. These are fine humane feelings, Brother! 

Orcon. Oh, if you had only seen how I first met him, you would have shown 
him the same friendship. He came to church every day, with a modest air, 
and planted himself on both knees, exactly facing me. He attracted the notice 
of the whole congregation by the ardor with which he sent his prayers to 
heaven. He uttered sighs, gave way to raptures, and kept kissing the floor hum- 
bly all the time, and when I left he quickly got ahead of me so as to offer me 
holy water at the door. Finding out from his servant (who imitates him in 
everything) both his poverty and what sort of person he was, I gave him some 
presents, but he always made a modest effort to return part of the gift. “It’s 
too much,” he would say; “it’s too much by half. I do not deserve your com- 
passion.” And when I refused to take it back, he would give it to the poor be- 
fore my very eyes. Finally heaven guided me to bring him into my home, and 
since that day everything seems to prosper here. I notice that he disapproves 
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of everything and even takes a great interest in my wife, for the sake of my 
honor. He warns me about men who make eyes at her, and is six times as 
jealous as I am. But you can hardly believe how far his zeal goes: he considers 
the least trifle on his own part a sin. He is scandalized over a mere nothing, so 
much so that the other day he was repentant because, when he caught a flea 
while he was praying, he killed it in a spirit of anger. 

Cufante. What the devil, Brother! I believe you’re crazy. Are you talking like 
this to try to make a fool of me? And what do you think all this tommyrot 
will— 

Orcon. Brother, your remarks have a taint of irreligion. Your soul is some- 
what stained with it, and I have already warned you ten times over that you 
are going to get yourself into trouble with it. 

Ciéante. That’s how your sort always talk. They want everyone else to be as 
blind as they are. If you keep your eyes open, you're irreligious, and anyone 
who doesn’t bow down and worship empty claptrap has no faith and no re- 
_ spect for holy things. Go on, all your orations can’t scare me; I know what 
I’m saying, and heaven sees my heart. But I am not a slave to your pretenders. 
Some people fake religion, just as others fake courage. And just as you find on 
the battlefield that the really brave man is not the one who has made a com- 
motion about it, in the same way the good, truly religious man who should 
serve as a model is not the one who puts on the most antics. What! Don’t you 
make any distinction between hypocrisy and piety? You want to treat them 
alike, and show the same respect to the mask and the face, put affectation on 
the same plane as sincerity, confuse appearances with facts, value the ghost 
as much as the person, and counterfeit money as much as good coin. Men are 
strangely built, most of them. You never see them on a sane middle-ground; 
the fences of reason are too low to hold them in. In every role they overplay 
their parts, and they often ruin the best things by trying to exaggerate and 
push them too far. I’m just dropping these observations casually, Brother. 


Orcon. Oh yes, you are doubtless a revered scholar. All the wisdom in the 


world has withdrawn into your head. You are the only sage, the only enlightened 
man, an oracle, a Cato of our age, and everyone else is a fool compared to you. 


CLÉANTE. I am not a revered scholar, Brother, and wisdom has not withdrawn 


into my head; but, in a nutshell, the one thing I do know is how to distinguish 
the false from the true. And, just as I know of no sort of heroes more to be 
prized than those of religious devotion, and of nothing in the world nobler 
and more beautiful than the holy fervor of true zeal, in the same way I know 
nothing more detestable than these whited sepulchres of false zeal, these 
open frauds, these ostentatious devotees whose blasphemy and false antics im- 
pose on people with impunity and make a mockery, whenever they please, 
of all that men hold most sacred and holy; these people who use their souls 
for their own advantage to make a trade and business of devotion and try to 
buy respect and position with a trick of rolling the eyes and pretending to be 
in ecstasy; these people, I say, that we see dashing with uncommon ardor along 
the road to heaven—towards their own ambitions; who, praying and fired 
with zeal, are always asking for something and, in the midst of the court, 
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preach solitude and withdrawal from the world; who know how to reconcile 
their fervor with their vices, are short-tempered, vindictive, faithless, tricky, 
and ruin their enemies by insolently cloaking their own resentment under the 
interests of heaven. They are all the more dangerous in their rancor because 
they use revered weapons against us and because their passion—for which peo- 
ple respect them—tries to murder us with a consecrated dagger. We see too 
many of these hypocritical characters, but people who are religious in their 
own hearts are easy to recognize. Our own age, Brother, shows us some glor- 
ious examples. Look at Ariston, look at Périandre, Oronte, Alcidamas, Poly- 
dore, Clitandre; no one disputes their title. They certainly don’t brag about 
their virtue; you don’t see this unbearable pride in them, and their devotion 
is human and gentle. They don’t condemn everything we do; they find that this 
correcting of people has too much of an element of pride in it and, leaving 
haughty words to others, they rebuke our actions by their own. They give little 
support to those who put the worst interpretation on everything, and their 
souls are inclined to think well of their fellow men. There is no scheming among 
them, no plots to be carried through. Their only care is to live their own lives 
well. They are never violent against a sinner: the only thing they hate is the sin, 
and they don’t push their zeal to the extreme of being more serious about the 
interests of heaven than heaven itself is. These are the people for me; this is 
the way to act. In a word, this is the example that we ought to follow. To 
speak frankly, your man is not of that stamp. You applaud his zeal in com- 
plete good faith, but I believe you are blinded by a flashy appearance. 

Orcon. My dear brother-in-law, have you said all you want to? 

CLEANTE. Yes. 

Orcon [going]. Iam your humble servant? 

CLEaNTE. One more word, please, Brother. Let’s drop this subject. You know 
that Valère has your promise that he will be your son-in-law. 

Orcon. Yes. 

CréantE. You had set a date for the wedding. 

Orcon. True enough. 

CLEANTE. Then why postpone the ceremony? 

Orcon. I don’t know. 

CréanteE. Do you happen to have some other idea in mind? 

Orcon. Maybe. 

CiéanTE. Do you want to break your word? 

Orcon. I haven’t said so. 

CuéanteE. I don’t believe there is any obstacle to your keeping your promise. 

Orcon. That depends. 

CLEANTE. Why so cautious about saying the word? Valère sent me to see you 
about it. 

Orcon. Heaven be praised! 

CrÉante. But what am I to tell him? 

Orcon. Whatever you please. 


3 A polite formula for ignoring what a person has said. 
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Ci£anTE. But I have to know your intentions. What are they? 

Orcon. To do whatever heaven wishes. 

CrÉantE. But let’s talk seriously. Valère has your word. Will you keep it, or not? 

Orcon. Goodbye. 

Cxi£éanTE [alone]. I’m afraid of some bad luck for his love, and I’d better warn 
him about what’s going on. 


[Exeunt Orcon, CLEANTE.] 


Act II 


Scene I. Enter Orcon, MARIANE. 


Orcon. Mariane. 

Mariane. Father? 

Orcon. Come here. I have something to discuss with you privately. 

Mariane. What are you looking for? 

Orcon [looking in a closet]. I’m checking to see that there’s no one here who 
might overhear us, because this little corner is a fine place for eavesdropping. 
Well, good, everything’s all right. Mariane, I have always known that you were 
a sweet girl, and I have always been very fond of you. 

Mariane. And I’m very grateful for your fatherly love. 

Orcon. That’s right, Daughter, and if you want to deserve it, your main aim 
should be to please me. 

Mariane. That’s my greatest pride. 

Orcon. Fine. What do you think of our guest, Tartuffe? 

Mariane. Who, me? 

Orcon. Yes, you. Be careful how you answer. 

Marne. Oh-oh. I’ll say anything about him that you want me to. 

Orcon. That’s a good girl. Tell me, then, Daughter, that he radiates the high- 
est merit, that he has touched your heart, and that it would be sweet for you 
to see me choose him as your husband. Huh? 


[MarranE shrinks back startled.| 


Marrane. Huh? 

Orcon. What’s the matter? 
Mariane. I beg your pardon? 
Orcon. What? 

Marine. Did I hear right? 


[Enter Dorine.] 
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Scene II. Orcon, MARIANE, DORINE. 


[Dorine slips in and stands behind Orcon, so that he doesn’t see her.] 


Orcon. How’s that? 

Martane. Who is it, Father, that you want me to say has touched my heart, 
and it would be sweet for me to see you choose as my husband? 

Orcon. Tartuffe. 

Mariane. Nothing of the sort, Father, I swear to you. Why make me tell 
such an untruth? , : 

Orcon. But I want it to be the truth, and the fact that I have decided on it 
is enough to persuade you. 

Marne. What, Father? Do you want— 

Orcon. Yes, my daughter, I intend to bring Tartuffe into my family by mar- 
tying you to him. He is going to be your husband—lI’ve decided that. And on 
the question of your duty, I— [Seeing Dorrve.] What are you doing here? 
You certainly have a lot of curiosity, my good woman, to come eavesdropping 
on us this way. 

Dorme. Really, I don’t know whether the rumor started from a guess or some 
misunderstanding, but when I heard about this marriage I thought the story 
was a hoax. 

Orcon. What’s this? Is the thing so incredible? 

Dorme. So much so, sir, that I won’t take even your word for it. 

Orcon. I know how to make you believe it, all right. 

Dorme. Oh, yes, you're telling us a nice fairy tale. 

Orcon. Tm telling you exactly what you'll soon see. 

Dorme. Twaddle. 

Orcon. What I’m saying is no joke, my girl. 

Dorme. Go on, don’t believe your father. He’s joking. 

Orcon. I tell you— 

Dorme. No, say anything you please, no one will believe you. 

Orcon. Ive stood about as much as I— 

Dorme. All right, I believe you, and so much the worse for you. Look, sir, 
is it possible that you, with your air of intelligence and that big beard in the 
middle of your face, can be crazy enough to want— 

Orcon. Listen, you have taken certain liberties in this house which-I don’t 
like. I’m telling you so, my good woman. 

Dorie. Please, sir, let’s talk without losing our tempers. Did you think up this 
scheme for a joke? Your daughter is none of this bigot’s business; he has other 
matters to think about. Besides, what will you get out of such a marriage? 
As well off as you are, why choose a beggar for your son-in-law? 

Orcon. Shut up! If he has nothing, that’s the very reason that we ought to honor 
him. His poverty is certainly an honest poverty. It exalts him above people 
of high station, because after all he lost his property by paying too little at- 
tention to the business of this world and being taken up entirely with eternal 
questions. But my help may enable him to get out of his troubles and recover 
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his property. His estates are well known in his own district and even in his 
poverty he is clearly a nobleman. 

Dore. Yes, that’s what he says, and this vanity doesn’t go very well with his 
piety. A man who has undertaken to live a life of holy innocence shouldn’t 
play up his name and ancestry so much, and the true religious humility doesn’t 
accord with these outbursts of worldly ambition. Why all this pride?—But 
you feel hurt by this discussion. Let’s forget his nobility and talk about him. 
Could you put a girl like her into the possession of a man like him without 
feeling worried? Shouldn’t you give a bit of thought to propriety and foresee 
the results of such a match? You ought to know that a girl’s virtue is in danger 
when she is married against her own inclinations, that her desire to be a de- 
cent wife depends on the character of the husband you give her, and that the 
men whose foreheads everyone points att often make their wives turn out the 
way they do. After all, it’s very hard to be faithful to husbands of a certain 
type, and anyone who gives his daughter a husband that she hates is responsi- 
ble before heaven for the sins she commits. Think of the dangers your plan 
exposes her to. 

Orcon. I tell you, I won’t let her tell me how to run my life! 

Dorne. You couldn’t do better than to follow my advice. 

Orcon. Daughter, let’s ignore all this nonsense. I know what you need, and 
I’m your father. I did promise you to Valére, but even if people didn’t say 
that he’s inclined to gamble, I suspect that he is rather irreligious. I never 
notice him hanging around churches. 

Dorme. Do you want him to go there at exactly the same times as you, like 
the people who don’t go to church except to be seen there? 

Orcon. I’m not asking your opinion about that. After all, Tartuffe’s relations 
with heaven are excellent, and that is a wealth second to no other sort. This 
marriage will give you all you could ask for; it will run over with sweetness 
and joy. You will live together in faithful love like two simple children, like 
a pair of turtledoves. You will never have any pesky quarrels, and you can 
make whatever you will of him. 

Dorne. Her? I tell you, she can’t make anything of him but a cuckold. 

Orcon. Oof! What nonsense! 

Dorne. He looks like one, sir, and his destiny will win out over all the virtue 
that your daughter may have. 

Orcon. Stop interrupting me and hold your tongue. Keep your nose out of 
things that are none of your business. 

Dorme. The only reason I’m talking is for your own good. 


[She keeps interrupting him every time he turns to talk to his daughter.| 


Orcon. Don’t put yourself out. Please shut up. 
Dore. If I didn’t like you. ... 
Orcon. I don’t want anyone to like me. 


4A reference to the standard joke that horns grow on the head of the man whose 
wife is unfaithful to him. 
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Dore. But I want to like you, sir, in spite of you. 

Orcon. Huh! 

Dorne. I value your reputation and I won’t have you making a public 
laughing-stock of yourself. 

Orcon. Aren't you going to shut up? 

Dorme. It’s a matter of conscience not to let you fix up such a marriage. 

Orcon. Shut up, you viper with your brazen— ay 

Dorme. Well! You're a religious man, and here you are flying into a rage. 

Orcon. Yes! All this twaddle makes my blood boil, and I’m definitely order- 
ing you to be quiet. a 

Dorne. All right, but even if I don’t say a word, PTI go on thinking. 

Orcon. Think if you want to, but be careful not to say anything to me about 
it or—that’s enough. [Turning back to his daughter.] Like a wise father, I have 
maturely weighed everything. 

Dorne. I’m furious not to be able to talk. [She stops when he turns his 
head. 

ORrcoN. l Though he isn’t exactly a gay young blade, Tartuffe is so built— 

Dorre. Yes, he has a fine snout! 

Orcon. That, even if you found no attraction in his other gifts— [He turns 
to DorinE, crossing his arms, and looks at her.| 

Dorne. She’s getting a bargain. If I were in her shoes, I’m sure no man could 
marry me by force and get by with it; Pd make him realize soon after the 
wedding that a woman always knows how to get even. 

Orcon. So! What I told you doesn’t matter? 

Dorme. What’s bothering you? I’m not talking to you. 

Orcon. What are you doing, then? 

Dore. Im talking to myself. 

Orcon. Fine. IIl have to give her a taste of the back of my hand to punish 
her insolence. [He draws back to slap her, and Dorne, whenever he looks at 
her, stands rigid and says nothing.] Daughter, you ought to like my plan— 
Consider that the husband—that I have chosen for you—[To Dorme.] Why 
don’t you talk to yourself? 

Dorne. I have nothing to say to myself. 

Orcon. Just one little word more. 

Dorme. It doesn’t appeal to me. 

Orcon. I was ready for you, all right. 

Dorne. I’m not such a fool as that. 

Orcon. In short, Daughter, you must show your obedience and give in en- 
tirely to my choice. 

Dorne [running away]. Td feel like a fool if I married such a man. [Orcon 
slaps at her, and misses.] , 

Orcon. Daughter, there you have a plague of a companion that I can’t live 
with any longer without sinning. I find that I’m in no condition to go on with 
our conversation. Her insolent jabbering has put me into a fury. I’m going for 
a walk to try to get hold of myself. 


[Exit Orcon.] 
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Scene III. Dorine, MARIANE. 


Dorne. Well, has the cat got your tongue, and do I have to manage this busi- 
ness for you? To think that you let him propose such an absurd scheme and 
didn’t say one little word against it! 

Martane. What do you expect me to do against a tyrannical father? 

Dorne. The only thing that can parry such a threat. 

Marmane. What? 

Dore. Tell him that a heart can’t love by proxy, that you are marrying for 
yourself and not for him, that since you are the one for whom the marriage 
is being arranged the husband ought to please you rather than him, and that 
if his Tartuffe is so charming to him, he can marry him without let or hindrance. 

Marne. But I admit that a father has such authority that I never had the 
courage to say anything. 

Dormer. Let’s think a bit. Valère has made a proposal for you. I ask you, do 
you love him or don’t you love him? 

Mariane. Oh, Dorine, you are not at all fair to my love if you can ask such 
a question. Haven’t I opened my heart to you on this subject a hundred times, 
and don’t you know how much I love him? 

Dorme. How can I tell whether your heart agrees with your mouth, or 
whether your suitor really means anything to you? 

Marne. You're not fair to me if you doubt it, Dorine, and I have showed 
my real feelings only too clearly. 

Dorne. In short, then, you love him? 

Mariane. Yes, desperately. 

Dorne. And apparently he loves you the same way? 

Mariane. I believe he does. 

Dorme. And you are both equally eager to be man and wife? 

Mariane. Certainly. 

Dorne. What do you think will develop from this other marriage? 

Mariane. My death, if they force me into it. 

Dorine. Æ very good idea. That’s an escape that I hadn’t thought of. All you 
have to do to get out of your troubles is to die. I’m sure it’s a marvelous 
remedy. It makes me furious to hear that sort of talk. 

Martane. Good Lord, Dorine, how peevish you’re getting. You haven't any 
sympathy with people in trouble. 

Dorne. I haven’t any sympathy with people who talk tommyrot and weaken 
at the critical moment, like you. 

Martane. But what do you expect? If I happen to be timid— 

Dore. But love calls for a firm heart. 

Mariane. Don’t I have one for Valére’s love? And isn’t it his business to 
win me from my father? 

Dormer. What’s this? If your father is an out and out crackpot completely taken 
in by his Tartuffe, and goes back on the marriage that he has agreed to, can 
that be called Valére’s fault? 

Maraner. But wouldn’t a flat refusal and open scorn show that my heart is too 
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ch taken with the man I have chosen? No matter how splendid he is, am 
I to go against the modesty of eae my filial duty? Do you want my 
ion advertised to the whole world so that— 
oe No, I don’t want anything. I see that you want to be Tartuffe s, and 
now that I think of it, I ought not to turn you against such a marriage. Why 
should I oppose your desires? The match is actually a very good one. Monsieur 
Tartuffe! —oh, oh! That’s not to be sneezed at. All things considered, Monsieur 
Tartuffe is certainly no side-show freak and it’s no small bliss to be his better 
half. Everyone already gives him a good name. He is a nobleman in his own 
province, and personally attractive: he has red ears and a florid complexion. 
You will be only too happy with such a husband. 

MarianE. Good Lord!— 

Dorme. How joyful your soul will be when you find yourself the wife of such 
a good-looking man! 

Mariane. Oh! please stop talking that way and find me some way out of this 
marriage. I’m done for, I give up, I am willing to do anything. l 

Dormer. No, it’s proper for a daughter to obey her father even if he wants to 
marry her to an ape. You're in luck; what are you complaining about? You 
will go by stage-coach to his little town and find yourself rich in uncles and 
cousins that it will be your great pleasure to entertain. First you'll be intro- 
duced to high society, and by way of welcome you will call on the ladies of 
the bailiff and the tax-assessor. They will do you the honor of letting you sit 
on a folding chair. In the carnival season you can look forward to a ball with 
a fine band—to wit, two bagpipes,—and occasionally a trained monkey and a 
Punch and Judy show. But if your husband— 

Mariane. Oh! you're killing me! Try to give me some advice instead. 

Dorme. I am your humble servant. 

Mariane. Oh, for pity’s sake, Dorine— 

Dorme. The business will have to go on, just to punish you. 

Mariane. Be a good girl! 

Dore. No! 

Mariane. If admitting my passion— 

Dorne. Not at all. Tartuffe is your man, and you'll get a taste of him. 

Mariane. You know that I have always confided in you. Do me— 

Dorne. No. My mind is made up. You shall be Tartufhfied. 

Marne. All right, if you can’t pity my fate, from now on leave me to my 
despair. It will give help to my heart, and I know the unfailing remedy for 
my troubles. [She starts to go.] 

Dorne. Hey! Stop! Come back. I give up. In spite of everything, I can’t help 
feeling sorry for you. 

Martane. You see, if they force this martyrdom on me, I tell you, Dorine, it 
will kill me. 


Dorme. Don’t give it a thought. We can clearly prevent—. But here comes 
your suitor Valére. 


[Enter VALÈRE] 
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Scene IV. Va ere, MARIANE, Dorine. 


VatérE. They are spreading a rumor, madam, which I had not heard and which 
is certainly a very pretty one. 

Marne. What is it? 

Varère. ‘That you are marrying Tartuffe. 

Mariane. Itis true that my father has taken such a notion into his head. 

VALÈRE. Your father, madam— 

Marmane. Has changed his mind. He has just proposed the business to me. 

VALERE. What? Seriously? 

Mariane. Yes, seriously. He has come out strongly for such a marriage. 

VALÈRE. And what line of action have you decided on, madam? 

Marine. I don’t know. 

VALÈRE. A frank answer. You don’t know? 

Marine. No. 

VALÈRE. No? 

Martane. What do you advise me to do? 

VALÈRE. If you ask me, I advise you to take this husband. 

Marrane. You advise me to? 

VALÈRE. Yes. 

MarianE. Seriously? 

VALERE. Certainly. It is a wonderful choice, and well worth making. 

Marne. Very well, sir, I shall take your advice. 

VALÈRE. I believe you won’t find it very hard to take. 

Mariane. No harder than you found it to give. 

VALÈRE. As for me, I gave it to please you, madam. 

Mariane. And as for me, I shall follow it to please you. 

Dorne [aside]. Let’s see what this will lead to. 

VALERE. So.this is how you love? And it was just a trick when you— 

Marne. Please, sir, let us not speak of that. You told me frankly that I 
ought to accept the man. who has been offered to me as my husband, and on 
my side I hereby state that I intend to do so, since you have given me such 
salutary advice on the matter. 

Varère. Don’t use my advice as an excuse: you had already made your deci- 
sion, and you simply seized on a trivial pretext to justify you in breaking 
your promise. 

Marne. That is true, and well put. 

VaLERE. Certainly. And you never had any real affection for me. 

Mariane. Oh! You have a right to your own opinion. 

VALÈRE. Yes! Yes, I have a right. But my wounded feelings may possibly an- 
ticipate you in such a scheme, and I know where to offer both my heart and 
my hand. 

Mariane. Oh! I can well believe it, and the passion which merit inspires— 

VaLERE. For heaven’s sake, leave merit out of it. I have doubtless very little, 
as you have demonstrated. My hopes are based on the kindness which another 
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of your sex seems to feel towards me, and I know someone whose heart is 
open to me and who will not consider it beneath her to deign to compensate 
my loss. 

Mariane. The loss is no great one, and you will find it rather easy to console 
yourself for the exchange. 

Vaére. I shall do my best; you may count on that. A forgetful heart arouses 
a man’s pride and makes him bend every effort towards forgetting. If he can- 
not achieve it, he must at least pretend to, and the unpardonable weakness is 
to show affection for one who has betrayed him. 

Martane. ‘That is certainly a noble and exalted sentiment. 

VaLERE. Very well, and everyone should approve it. What? Would you want 
me to cherish a flame for you in my heart forever, to see you pass to the 
arms of another, before my very eyes, and not attach elsewhere a heart which 
you will not have? 

Marine. Quite the opposite: as for me, I want you to do just that, and I 
could wish that it had already been done. 

VaLERE. You could wish it? 

Marne. Yes. 

VALÈRE. I have been sufficiently insulted, madam, and I shall satisfy your 
wishes at once. [He starts to leave, but keeps coming back.] 

Marne. Very good. 

VALÈRE. At least remember that you are the one who drove me to these desperate 
measures. 

Marine, Iwil. 

VarèrE. And that what I am planning to do is simply to follow your example. 

Mariane. My example, so be it. 

Varère. That is enough. You shall be obeyed at once. 

Martane. So much the better. 

VALÈRE. You now see me for the last time in my life. 

Marne. Fine! 

VALÈRE [goes to the door, and then turns]. Er—? 

Marmane. What? 

Varère. Didn’t you call me? 

Marne. Me? You must be dreaming. 

VALÈRE. Very well. I shall continue on my way. Farewell, madam. 

Marne. Farewell, sir. 

Dorme. Me, I think you're losing your minds with all this nonsense. I let you 
quarrel the whole thing out to see where it would all wind up. Hey there, Mon- 


sieur Valère. [She catches him by the arm and holds him, and he pretends to 
try to get loose.| 


Varère. Huh? What do you want, Dorine? 

Dorme., Come here. 

Varère. No, no, I’m too indignant. Don’t try to keep me from doing what she 
wants, 

Dorme. Stop! 
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VaLERE. No. Can't you see that I’ve made up my mind? 

Dorme. Oh! 

Mariane. He can’t bear to see me. My presence is driving him away, and I 
had best leave the field to him. 

Dorine [leaving VaLERE and running to Mariane). Now the other one! Where 
are you running off to? 

MarianE. Let me go. 

Dorne. You must come back. 

Marne. No, Dorine. There’s no use trying to keep me here. 

VALÈRE. I can see that the very sight of me is a torment to her, and the best 
thing for me is to free her from it. 

Dorne [leaving Martane and running to VALÈRE]. Again? Confound you, | 
won't let you! Stop this nonsense and come here, both of you. [She pulls them 
together.] 

VaLERE. But what’s your idea? 

Martane. What are you trying to do? 

Dore. Bring you back together and get you out of this mess. [To VALERE.| 
Are you crazy, to get into such a row? 

VaLERE. Didn’t you hear how she talked to me? 

Dorine [to Mariane]. And weren’t you crazy, too, to lose your temper? 

Martane. Didn't you see how he treated me? 

Dorme. Foolishness on both sides. [To VarEre.] All she’s been thinking of is 
how to save herself for you; I'll swear to it. [To Marrane.] He loves you only, 
and wants nothing except to be your husband; II stake my life on it. 

Martane. ‘Then why did he give me such a piece of advice? 

VALERE. Why ask my advice on such a subject? 

Dorme. You're both crazy. Give me your hands, both of you. [To Vaere.] 
Come on, you. 

VALÈRE [giving Dorne his hand]. What’s my hand good for? 

Dorine [to Martane]. All right, now yours. 

Mariane [giving hers to Dorne too]. What’s the point of all this? 

Dorne. Good Lord! hurry, get together! You both love each other better than 
you think. 

VALÈRE. Don’t do things with such a pained air, and look at people a bit as 
if you didn’t hate them. [Martane glances at VALERE and gives him a little 
smile. ] 

Dorine. There’s no denying that lovers are plain fools. 

VALÈRE. Now admit it, haven’t I a real grievance against you? And weren’t 
you mean to enjoy saying nasty things to me? 

Mariane. Why you—if you aren’t the most ungrateful man— 

Dore. Leave the debate for some other time, and let’s think how to head 
off this pesky marriage. 

Mariane. Tell us what sort of wires to pull. 

Dorme. We'll go about it in all sorts of ways. [To Marrane.] Your father 
is only joking. [To VALERE.] And it’s all nonsense. [To Marzane.] But it will be 
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better for you to pretend to give in to this absurdity with sweet snipe so 
that if you have to it will be easier for you to delay this proposed marriage. 
If we can gain time, we can take care of everything. Sometimes you can pre- 
tend a sudden illness that will call for a postponement. Sometimes you can 
use bad omens: you'll say that you unfortunately met a funeral procession, or 
broke a mirror, or dreamed of muddy water. And the best thing at all is that 
they can’t marry you to anyone but Valère unless you say “I do.” But if we 
are to succeed, I think it will be better for the two of you not to be seen 
talking to each other. [To Varére.] Go now, and put your friends to work at 
once to see that Orgon keeps his promise to you. We will stir up his brother- 
in-law and bring the step-mother in on our side. Goodbye. l 

VALÈRE [to Martane]. Whatever efforts we may all make, my best hope is really 
in you. 

Nian [to VALÈRE]. I can’t answer for my father’s intentions, but I will never 
belong to anyone but Valère. 

VALÈRE. ‘That sets my mind at rest. And no matter what they try— 

Dorne. Oh! lovers never get tired of chattering. Go on, I tell you. 

VALÈRE [taking a step, and then turning back]. After all— l 

Dore. What a lot of cackling. [Pushing them apart.] You go this way, and 
you go that. 


[Exeunt VALÈRE, Martane, Dorine.] 


Act III 


Scene I. Enter Damis, Dorine. 


Danis. May lightning strike me dead on the spot and everyone call me the 
biggest scoundrel in the world if I let any respect or authority keep me from 
doing something desperate. 

Dorme. For heaven’s sake don’t fly off the handle. All your father has done 
is to talk about it. People don’t do all the things they propose and there’s 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip. 

Damis. I have to head off the plots of that jackass and let him have a couple 
of words in the ear. 

Dorme. Hold on! Gently! Let your step-mother handle him and your father. 
She has a bit of influence with Tartuffe; he agrees with everything she says, 
and it’s quite possible that he’s sweet on her. I hope to God he is! That would 
be neat. Anyway, your business has made her send for him. She wants to 
sound him out about this marriage that worries you, find out what he thinks 
of it, and let him know what a lot of nasty quarrels he'll touch off if he tries 
to go through with the scheme. His servant says that he’s at his prayers, and 
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I haven’t been able to see him, but the servant said that he was coming down- 
stairs soon. Go on out, please, and leave me to wait for him. 

Damis. I want to be in on that conversation. 

Dorme. Certainly not. They will have to talk in private. 

Damis. I won’t say a word to him. 

Dorne. You're fooling yourself: we all know how you always lose your tem- 
per, and that’s the sure way to spoil everything. Go on. 

Damis. No. I just want to see, and I won’t get mad. 

Dorme. What a nuisance you are. He’s coming. Clear out. 


[Exit Damıs. Enter TARTUFFE, LAuRENT.| 
Scene II. TARTUFFE, LAURENT, DORINE. 


TARTUFFE [seeing Dorme]. Laurent, put my hair-shirt away with my scourge, 
and pray that the light of Heaven may shine upon you. If anyone asks for me, 
say that I have gone to the prisoners to share the charity which I have re- 
ceived. 


[Exit LAURENT.] 


Dorne. What affectation and boasting! 

TaRTUFFE. What do you want? 

Dorme. To tell you— 

TARTUFFE [pulling a handkerchief out of his pocket]. Ah! for Heaven’s sake, 
before you say any more, please take this handkerchief. 

Dorme. What? 

TARTUFFE. Cover that bosom which I cannot bear to see. Souls can be injured 
by such sights, and they bring on evil thoughts. 

Dorne. Are you so open to temptation, then, and does the flesh have such 
a hold on you? Of course I don’t know what fires may flare up in you, but as 
for me, I’m not so quickly moved to desire, and I could see your whole skin 
from head to heel and not be at all tempted. 

TARTUFFE., If you can’t at least talk decently I shall break off the conversation 
right here. 

Dorne. No, no, I'll leave you in peace. I have only a couple of words to say: 
my mistress is on her way here and requests the favor of a word with you. 

TARTUFFE. Oh! most gladly. 

Dorine [aside]. How he softens up. I swear, I still believe what I said about him 
before. 

TarTUFFE. Is she coming soon? 

Dorne. I believe I hear her. Yes, here she is in person, and I will leave you 
together. 


[Exit Dorme. Enter ELMIRE.] 
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Scene III. ELMIRE, TARTUFFE. 


Tarturre. May Heaven in its utter goodness grant you good health of body 
and soul forever, and so bless all your days as to grant the wish of the most 
humble of those whom love of Heaven inspires. l 

Erme. I am most grateful for this pious wish, but let's sit down and make 
ourselves comfortable. 

Tarturre. Do you feel entirely well after your illness? 

ELMIRE. Very well; the fever soon left me. 

TARTUFFE. My prayers are not meritorious enough to have drawn this mercy 
from above, but every one of my supplications to Heaven was for your re- 
covery. 

ELMIRE. Your zeal was too concerned for me. 

Tarrurre. Your dear health cannot be overvalued, and I would have given 
my own to save it. 

Erme. That’s pushing Christian charity rather far, and I am deeply obliged 
to you for all this kindness. 

TARTUFFE. I have done much less for you than you deserve. 

Emre. I wanted to talk to you secretly about a certain matter, and I feel 
happy that no one can spy on us here. 

TARTUFFE. And I am overjoyed, too; I am most happy to find myself alone 
with you, madam. It is an opportunity for which I have often prayed to Heaven, 
but up to this moment my prayers had not been heard. 

ELMIRE. All I want is a little chat in which you will open your heart to me and 
conceal nothing. 

TARTUFFE. And all I ask is the signal grace of being allowed to reveal my 
whole soul to your eyes, and to swear to you that the commotion I have been 
making about the visits which are paid to your charms is not due to any 
hatred of you, but rather to an excess of zeal which carries me away, to a pure 
motive— 

ELMIRE. So I take it; I believe that you are taking pains for my salvation. 

TARTUFFE [squeezing her hand]. Yes, madam, unquestionably, and such is my 
fervor— 

Erme. Ouch! You're squeezing too hard. 

TarTurFe. Thats from an excess of zeal. I didn’t mean to hurt you, and 
I would rather—[He lays his hand on her knee.| 

ELMIrE. What is your hand doing there? 

TARTUFFE. Iam feeling your dress; the material is very soft. 

ELMIRE. Oh! please stop it. I’m very ticklish. [She pulls her chair back, and 
TARTUFFE pulls his forward. 

Tarturre. My goodness! How fine the workmanship of this lace is. They do 
ee work nowadays. Everything is better done than it has ever been 
efore. 


Ermıre. That’s true. But let’s talk a bit about our business. I have heard that 
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my husband wants to take back his promise and give you his daughter. Tell 
me, is this true? 

TarTuFFE. He did drop a remark about it, but, madam, to tell the truth, that 
is not the happiness that I sigh for, and I see elsewhere the wonderful attrac- 
tions of the joy toward which all my hopes are aimed. 

ELMIRE. That is, you do not love the things of this world. 

TaRTUFFE. ‘The heart in my breast is not made of stone. 

ELMIRE. As far as I’m concerned, I believe that all your sighs are aimed to- 
wards Heaven, and that nothing here below stirs your desire. 

TARTUFFE. The love which attaches us to eternal beauties does not smother 
the love of temporal things in us. Our senses can easily be charmed by the 
perfect works of Heaven. Its reflected beauty shines in people like you, but 
in you alone it displays its rarest marvels. On your face it sheds beauties that 
astonish the eyes and transport the heart, and I have never been able to look 
at you, O perfect work of creation, without admiring in you the author of all 
nature, without feeling my heart glow with a burning love for the most beauti- 
ful of the portraits painted in His image. At first I was afraid that this sweet 
ardor might be a skilful trap of the spirit of darkness, and I even steeled my 
heart to flee from your sight, thinking you an obstacle to my salvation. But 
finally I found out, O utterly lovable beauty, that this passion could not be 
evil in any way, and that I could reconcile it with modesty. That led me to 
indulge my heart. I know that it is very bold of me to dare offer you this 
heart, but I hope for everything from your kindness and nothing from my own 
feeble efforts. In you are my hope, my joy, my peace; my torment or bliss 
is in your hands, and your own decision will finally make me happy if you 
wish it, or miserable if you so desire. 

ELME. This is a very gallant declaration, but as a matter of fact it’s rather 
astonishing. I should think that you’d control your heart better and think a 
bit about such a scheme. A religious man like you, constantly pointed out— 

TARTUFFE. Oh! being religious doesn’t make me any the less a man, and when 
I see your divine charms my heart lets itself go and doesn’t think. I know 
that it must seem strange to hear me talk this way, but, madam, after all, I 
am no angel; and if you condemn my confession to you, you must lay the 
blame on your own beauty. Since the day when I first saw its superhuman 
splendor, you have been the queen of my soul. The ineffable sweetness of 
your glance stormed the barriers of my heart. It overthrew all my fasting, 
prayers, and tears, and turned all my desires towards your charms. My looks 
and my sighs have already told you so a thousand times, and to make it clearer 
I am now adding my voice. If you will look with a little kindness on the suf- 
ferings of your unworthy slave, if your generosity is willing to console me and 
will deign to stoop to the nothing which I am, I will always show you, O mar- 
vel of sweetness, a devotion never equalled. Your reputation won’t run any 
tisk and you need not fear any indiscretion from me. All these society gal- 
lants that women go mad over act rashly and talk boastfully. They are always 
pluming themselves on their conquests; they go and tell about every favor 
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they receive. If anyone trusts them, their indiscreet tongues profane the altar 
on which their hearts do sacrifice, But people of my sort burn with discreet 
fires and can be trusted with a secret forever. The care that we take for our 
own reputations is a safe guarantee for those we love, and anyone who ac- 
cepts our hearts can find love without scandal and pleasure without fear. l 

ELMIRE. I have heard what you have to say, and your rhetoric makes itself 
clear in rather strong terms. Aren’t you afraid that I may take a notion to tell 
my husband about your amorous ardor, and that the prompt report of such a 
declaration might well change his friendship for you? 

TARTUFFE. I know that you are too kind-hearted, that you will have mercy on 
my rashness, and that you will blame my human weakness for the violent 
excesses of a love which you find distasteful, and will bear in mind, when 
you consider your own attractions, that I am not blind and a man is made of 
flesh. ‘ 

ELMIRE. Others might possibly take it differently, but I prefer to show my dis- 
cretion. I am not going to tell my husband about it, but I want something from 
you in return, and that is to urge on the marriage of Valére and Mariane 
honestly and without any tricks, to give up of your own accord the unjust 
power by which you are trying to enrich yourself with what belongs to others, 
and— 


Scene IV. Damis, ELMIRE, TARTUFFE 


Damıs [coming out of the closet where he has been hiding]. No, madam, no: 
this must be made public. I was in there where I could hear everything, and 
Heaven’s kindness seems to have led me there to confound the pride of a traitor 
who is working against me, to give me a way to get even for his hypocrisy and 
insolence, and to open my father’s eyes and show up in broad daylight the 
heart of a scoundrel who has been talking love to you. 

Ermire. No, Damis, it’s enough that he has come to his senses and is trying 
to deserve the mercy I have promised him. And since I did promise, don’t 
make me break my word. I don’t want to provoke a scandal. A woman 
laughs at such foolishness and never bothers her husband’s ears with it. 

Dams, You have your reasons for treating it that way, and I have mine for 
acting differently. It’s absurd to want to spare him. The insolent pride of 
his bigotry has lorded it over my righteous indignation too long, and he has 
stirred up too much trouble in our family. This fraud has bossed my father 
and worked against my love and Valére’s too long. My father must be unde- 
ceived about the scoundrel, and Heaven has given me an easy way to do it. 
I am obliged to it for the chance, and it’s too good to be passed over. I would 


deserve to have Heaven snatch it back if I had it in my hands and didn’t 
use it. 


ELMIRE. Damis— 
Damis. No, please. I know that I’m tight. My heart is overjoyed, and nothing 
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you can say will make me forego the pleasure of getting even. I’m going to finish 
up this business nght off, and here’s just the chance I need. 


[Enter Orcon.| 
Scene V. Orcon, Damis, TARTUFFE, ELMIRE. 


Damıs. Father, we are going to entertain your arrival with a nice, fresh inci- 
dent that will surprise you no end. You have been well repaid for all your cod- 
dling, and this gentleman has rewarded your tenderness towards him most 
handsomely. He has just shown his great zeal on your behalf, and his aim is 
nothing less than to dishonor you. I have just caught him here making an in- 
sulting confession of a guilty passion to your wife. She is kind-hearted, and 
wanted to be too discreet and keep it secret in spite of everything, but I 
won't go along with such impudence, and I think that it would be doing you 
an injury to keep it from you. 

ELMIRE. Yes, I am convinced that we should never disturb a husband’s peace 
of mind with all this silly talk. Honor doesn’t depend on that, and it’s enough 
if we know how to defend ourselves. That’s what I think about it, and you 
would not have said anything, Damis, if you had listened to me. 


[Exit ELMIRE.] 
Scene VI. Orcon, Damis, TARTUFFE. 


Orcon. What I have just heard—Good Heavens! can I believe it? 

TARTUFFE. Yes, my brother, I am wicked, guilty, a poor sinner overflowing with 
iniquity, the greatest scoundrel that has ever lived. Every moment of my life 
is weighed down with pollution, it is only a heap of crimes and filth; and I 
see that for my tribulation Heaven wants to mortify me on this occasion. 
No matter what great crime may be laid at my door, I do not want to have the 
pride to defend myself. Believe what they tell you, call up your anger, and 
drive me from your door like a criminal. I could never be given such a share 
of blame that I would not deserve even more. 

Oxcon [to his son]. Traitor! Do you dare try to sully the purity of his virtue 
by this lie? 

Damis. What? Can the faked humility of this hypocrite make you give the lie 
to— 

Orcon. Shut up, you confounded plague! 

TARTUFFE. Oh! let him speak. You are wrong to accuse him, and you would 
do much better to believe what he says. Why be so partial to me on such a 
matter? After all, do you know what I am capable of doing? My brother, do 
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you trust me because of externals, and think me better than others be- 
cause I look better? No, no! You are letting appearances fool you, and I am, 
alas, no better than they think. People take me for a good man, but the plain , 
truth is that I am worthless. [To Damus.] Yes, my dear son, speak on: call me 
a liar, a scoundrel, a lost soul, a thief, a murderer. Load me with even more 
detestable names. I will not contradict you, for I have deserved them; and I 
want to kneel and accept the contempt as a disgrace befitting the crimes 
of my life. ; 

Orcon [fo TartuFFE]. This is too much, my brother. [To his son.] Traitor, 
doesn’t your heart relent? 

Damis. What! Has his oration fooled you to the point— 

Orcon. Shut up, gallows bait. [To Tarrurrz.] Oh! my brother! Please get up. 
[To his son.] Scoundrel! 

Damis. He may— 

Orcon. Shut up. 

Damis. I won’t stand for it. What? Am I to pass for— 

Orcon. If you say one more word, I'll break your bones. 

Tarturre. My brother, in the name of God, control yourself. I would rather 
suffer the worst tortures than see him get even a scratch on my account. 

Orcon [to his son]. Ingrate! 

TartuFFe. Leave him alone. If I must beg you to forgive him, on my knees— 

Orcon [to TarrurFE]. Oh! are you joking? [To his son.] See how kind he is, 
you wretch. 

Damis. But— 

Orcon. Silence! 

Damis. What? I— 

Orcon. Silence, I say. I know only too well why you are attacking him. You 
all hate him, and today I have seen my wife, children, and servants un- 
leashed against him. They are so impudent that they'll stop at nothing to get 
this pious man out of my house. But the more they try to drive him out, the 
harder I’ll work to keep him here; and I am going to speed up his marriage 
with my daughter, just to humble the pride of the whole family. 

Damis. Do you think you can force her to take him? 

Orcon. Yes, traitor, and this very evening, to enrage you. Oh! I defy all of you, 
and I'll make you know that I’m the boss and that you have to obey me. Come 
on, take it all back, and throw yourself at his feet this very instant, you scoun- 
drel, and implore his pardon. 

Damis. Who, me? Pardon from this rascal who, with his sham— 

Orcon. So, beast, you defy me and insult him? [To Tarrurre.] A club! a club! 
Don’t try to stop me. [To his son.] All right! Leave my house this instant and 
never dare show your face here again. 

Damis. Yes, I'll go, but— 


Orcon. Get out fast. I’m disinheriting you, gallows bird, and leaving you only 
my curse. 


[Exit Damis.] 
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ScENE VII. Orcon, TARTUFFE. 


Orcon. To insult a holy man like that! 

Tarrurre. O Heaven, grant him thy pardon for the grief he has caused me. 
[To Orcon.] If you could only know my sorrow when I see them trying to 
stain me in my brother’s sight— 

Orcon. Alas. 

Tarturre. The mere thought of this ingratitude so deeply pains my soul—my 
horror at it—my heart is so oppressed that I cannot speak, and I believe it 
will kill me. 

Orcon [running, in tears, to the door out of which he chased his son]. Scoundrel, 
I’m sorry that I kept my hands off you and didn’t floor you on the spot. Cheer 
up, my brother, and don’t worry. 

TARTUFFE. Come, come, let’s break off this painful conversation. I see what great 
troubles I have brought into your house, and I believe, my brother, that I am 
obliged to leave. 

Orcon. What? Are you joking? 

TarturFre. They hate me here, and I can see that they are trying to make you 
suspect my good faith. 

Orcon. What of it? Do you see me listening to them? 

Tarturre. But no doubt they will keep on, and perhaps the charges that you 
reject now may be listened to another time. 

Orcon. No, my brother, never! 

TARTUFFE. Ah, brother, a woman can easily impose on her husband. 

Orcon. No! no! 

TARTUFFE. Let me leave here at once, and so remove their motive for attacking 
me. 

Orcon. No, you're staying; it’s a matter of life and death to me. 

TARTUFFE. All right, then I must mortify myself. However, if you would— 

Orcon. Oh! 

TARTUFFE. So be it. Let’s say no more about it. But I know how to behave under 
the circumstances. Honor is a delicate matter, and I am bound in friendship 
to forestall any rumors or anything that might lead to suspicion. I shall avoid 
your wife, and you will see me— 

Orcon. No, in spite of all of them you are to be with her often. I take great 
pleasure in vexing the world, and I want you to be seen with her all the time. 
And that’s not all: to defy the lot of them I want to make you my sole heir, 
and I’m going to give you all my property right now, with a proper legal deed. 
A good, honest friend that I’m taking for my son-in-law means much more to 
me than son, wife, or parents. You will accept this offer, won’t you? 

TartuFFE. Heaven’s will be done in all things. 

Orcon. Poor fellow! Let’s go immediately and have the document drafted, 
and your envious enemies will burst with rage. 


[Exeunt Orcon, TARTUFFE.| 
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Act IV 


Scene I. Enter CLEANTE, TARTUFFE. 


CLÉANTE. Yes, everyone’s talking about it, and you can take my word for it, 
the excitement over this news won’t do your reputation any good. I was lucky 
to find you and have a chance to let you know frankly in a couple of words 
what I think of it. I’m not going to make an exhaustive investigation of the 
report; I pass over that, and assume the worst. Let’s suppose that Damis acted 
badly and made a false charge against you; isn’t it the Christian thing to par- 
don the offense and to put out the fires of vengeance in your heart? And should 
you let a son be driven from his father’s house because of your quarrel? Let 
me tell you candidly once again that everyone, great and small, is scandalized 
at it, and if you take my advice you'll smooth matters over and not push the 
business to extremes. Sacrifice your anger to God and restore the son to his 
father’s favor. 

TarturFe. Alas, as far as I am concerned, how happy I would be to do that. 
I do not feel, sir, the slightest resentment against him: I pardon him for every- 
thing and blame him for nothing, and I would like to help him as far as I pos- 
sibly can. But Heaven’s interest will not permit me, and if he returns here 
I will have to leave. After his unprecedented behavior any relations between 
us would give rise to scandal. Heaven only knows what conclusions everyone 
would jump at! People would interpret it as pure politics on my part, and 
everyone would say that since I was actually guilty I was pretending to feel 
charitable towards my accuser, that I was afraid of him in my heart and was 
trying to conciliate him so as to silence him by this underhanded trick. 

Cr£aNTE. You are giving me trumped-up excuses, sir, and all your reasons are 
too far-fetched. Why take Heaven’s interests on your shoulders? Can’t it punish 
the guilty without our help? Leave it, leave it to see to its own vengeance, 
and consider only the pardon of transgressions which it enjoins on us. And 
don’t be concerned about human judgments when you are following the sov- 
ereign edicts of Heaven. What? Will you let the weak worry about what 
people may think of it deprive you of the credit of a good deed? No, no: 
let’s always do what Heaven ordains and not confuse our minds with any 
other considerations. 

TARTUFFE. I have already told you that I forgive him in my heart, and that, sir, 
is doing what Heaven ordains. But after today’s scandal and insults, Heaven 
doesn’t ordain that I live with him. 

Créanre. And does it ordain, sir, that you should listen to what a mere whim 
suggests to his father, and should accept his gift of property to which you 
have no just claim? 

TARTUFFE. Those who know me will not think that I am doing it in my own 
interest. The goods of this world have little attraction for me, and I am not 
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dazzled by their false glitter. And if I have decided to accept the gift a father 
has offered me, I assure you that is only to keep all this property from falling 
into wicked hands—to keep him from leaving it to people who will divide it 
up and use it sinfully instead of using it, as I intend to do, for the glory of 
Heaven and the good of their fellow men. 

CiLEANTE. But sir, you need not have such delicate scruples, and they may give 
a legitimate heir a right to protest. Don’t you worry about anything; just let 
him have his own property at his own risk, and remember that it’s better for 
him even to misuse it than for you to have to bear the charge of fraud. I’m 
simply amazed that you could listen to the suggestion without being embar- 
rassed. After all, is there any text of true religion that tells us to plunder a 
legitimate heir? And if it be true that Heaven has made you unalterably op- 
posed to living with Damis, wouldn’t it be better to withdraw from here de- 
cently, like a gentleman, instead of letting the son be unreasonably chased 
out of his own house for your sake? Believe me, sir, this would show your 
integrity— 

TARTUFFE. Sir, it’s three-thirty. Certain religious duties call me upstairs, and 
you will pardon me for leaving you so soon. 

Créante. Oh! 


[Exit TARTUFFE. Enter ELMIRE, MARIANE, Dorine.] 
Scene II. ELMIRE, MARIANE, DORINE, CLEANTE. 


Dorme [to CLEanrE]. For Heaven’s sake, sir, work with us on her side. Her 
grief is past all bearing and the marriage contract that her father wants to 
have signed this evening is driving her to despair. Here he comes. Please, 
let’s pull together and see if by force or tricks we can’t upset this confounded 
scheme that’s been worrying us so. 


[Enter Orcon.| 
Scene ITI. Orcon, ELMIRE, MARIANE, CLEANTE, DORINE. 


Orcon. Ah! how happy I am to see you all gathered here. [To Martane.] 
This contract in my hand is enough to make you laugh for joy, and you al- 
ready know what that means. 

Mariane [on her knees]. Father, in the name of Heaven, which sees my grief, 
by everything that your heart cherishes, don’t press your rights as my father, 
but release me from my duty of obedience. Don’t let your harsh orders drive 
me to complain to Heaven for what I owe you, and don’t—please don’t—make 
the life that you gave me miserable. If, in spite of any sweet hopes that I may 
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have had, you forbid me to marry the one that I have dared to love, at 
least, by all your former kindness, I entreat you on my knees, save me from 
the torture of belonging to a man I abhor, and don’t use all your power to 
drive me to do something desperate. 

Orcon [somewhat touched]. Be firm, my heart. None of this human weakness! 

Marne. I don’t mind your love for him. Give it free rein: give him all your 
property, and if that’s not enough, throw in all mine too. Pil cheerfully agree 
and let you have it, but at least don’t go so far as to give him my self. Let me 
wear out the sad days Heaven has allotted to me in the austerities of a con- 
vent. 

Orcon. So! here’s a nun for us, when a father crosses a flirtation. Stand up! 
The more repulsive you find him, the more chance you have to acquire merit. 
Mortify your senses with this marriage and don’t upset me any further. 

Dorme. But what—? 

Orcon. Shut up, you. Talk to your equals. I flatly forbid you to say one single 
word. 

CLEANTE. If you will listen to a bit of advice— 

Orcon. Your advice, brother mine, is the best in the world. It is well thought 
out and I value it highly—but you will permit me not to follow it. 

Erme. When I see what I’m seeing, I don’t know what to say, and I can’t 
help being amazed at your blindness. You must be well hooked and well 
prejudiced in his favor to be able to contradict us about what happened today. 

Orcon. Iam your humble servant, and I take things at face value. I know how 
partial you are to that rascally son of mine, and you were afraid to show him 
up on that trick he was trying to play on the poor fellow. But after all, you 
were too calm for me to believe you: you would have been a good deal more 
upset. 

Exmire. When we get a simple confession of an amorous passion is our honor 
supposed to call out the riot squad? And can’t we answer such a proposition 
without blazing eyes and an insulting mouth? As far as I’m concerned, I simply 
laugh at such talk, and I don’t like to make a commotion about it. I think we 
should show our honor gently, and I’m not for these savage prudes that arm 
their virtue with teeth and claws and want to scratch people’s eyes out for 
the slightest word. Heaven preserve me from that sort of goodness. I prefer 
for virtue not to be a she-devil, and I believe that a discreetly cold answer is 
just as effective for quenching a passion. 

Orcon. Anyway, I know what’s what, and I’m not changing my mind. 

Erme. I’m still astonished at your strange weakness. But what would your 
disbelief say if I should make you see that we were telling truth? 

Orcon. See? 

ELMIRE. Yes. 

Orcon. Nonsense. 

Eor But suppose? What if I found a way to let you see it in plain day- 
ight? 

Orcon. Fairy-tales. 
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Emme. What a man! At least answer me. I’m not talking about taking our 
word for it; but just suppose now that I put you where you would clearly 
see and hear the whole business, then what would you say about your virtuous 
man? 

Orcon. In that case, I’d say—I wouldn’t say anything, because it’s impossible. 

EimirE. This mistake has gone on long enough, and I’ve been accused of lying 
too long. For the sheer joy of the thing, right here and now, I’m going to make 
you a witness to everything we’ve said. 

Orcon. All right: I’m taking you at your word. We'll see how clever you are 
and how you’re going to manage to keep that promise. 

ELMIRE [to Dorme]. Send him to me. 

Dore. He’s a tricky fellow, and it may be hard to catch him out. 

ELMIRE. No, people are easily duped by those they love, and vanity makes 
them even trick themselves. Send him down here to me. [To Créante and 
MARIANE.] And you, leave us. 


[Exeunt CLEANTE, MARIANE, DORINE.] 
Scene IV. ELMIRE, ORGON. 


ELMIRE. Come over here and get under the table. 

Orcon. Why that? 

ELME. It’s part of the plan to have you well hidden. 

Orcon. But why under that table? 

Erme. Oh, good Lord! Let me manage things. I know what I’m doing, and 
you'll see how it will work. Get under there, I tell you, and when you're there 
be careful not to be seen or heard. 

Orcon. I’m certainly putting up with a great deal, but I want to see how you'll 
come out with your scheme. 

Exmire. I don’t think you'll have any answer to give me. [Orcon hides under 
the table.] Anyway, I’m going to touch on a strange business: don’t be at all 
scandalized. I must be allowed to say anything so that I can keep my promise 
and prove my point. Since I’m driven to it, I’m going to be very sweet 
to make this hypocritical soul take off its mask; I’m going to lead on the out- 
rageous desires of his love and give his impudence a free field. Since I shall 
pretend to return his passion before you only, and for the purpose of showing 
him up, I shall be ready to stop as soon as you give in, and things won’t go 
any further than you wish. It’s up to you to stop his crazy ardor whenever you 
think the business has gone far enough—to spare your wife and expose me 
no further than you have to for your own enlightenment. That’s to your in- 
terest, and under your control, and—He’s coming. Keep quiet, and be careful 
not to show yourself. 


[Enter TaRTUFFE.] 
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Scene V. TARTUFFE, ELMIRE, Orcon [hidden under the table]. 


TarturFe. I was told that you want to speak to me here. 

ELMIRE. Yes, there are some secrets to be revealed to you. But pull that door 
to before anything is said, and look around to be sure that we won't be sur- 
prised. We certainly don’t want any business like what happened a while ago; 

5 I’ve never been so upset in my life. Damis had me terrified for you, and you 
could certainly see that I did my best to head off his plan and calm him down. 
As a matter of fact, I was so flustered that it never occurred to me to contradict 
him. But Heaven be praised, that very fact worked out for the best, so that 
things are now on a much safer basis. Your reputation was good enough to 

10 weather the storm, and my husband simply can’t resent anything from you. 
Just to defy this explosion of evil suspicion, he wants us to be together all 
the time, and that’s how I can be shut up with you here alone and not be 
afraid that he’ll object. That’s what lets me open up to you a heart which 
has perhaps been a bit too quick to catch your own passion. 

15 TarturFe. It is rather hard to understand this sort of speech, madam, and a 
while ago you were talking in a very different style. 

Erme. Oh! if you resent such a refusal, how little you know of a woman’s 
heart! How little you realize what it wants you to understand when it puts 
up such a weak defense. At such times our modesty always opposes what- 

20 ever tender feelings may have been inspired in us. No matter how much we 
approve the love that overwhelms us, we are always a little embarrassed about 
acknowledging it. At first we resist, but the manner of it shows plainly enough 
that our hearts surrender, that it’s a point of honor for our mouths to oppose 
our passion, and that such refusals promise everything. This is a very frank 

25 confession, of course, and shows little respect for our modesty. But since the 
words are at last said, would I have been so anxious to restrain Damis? Would 
I—I ask you—have listened so gently to all the offer of your heart? Would I 
have taken it as I did, if the offer of that heart had had no attraction for me? 
And when I tried to force you to give up the marriage that had just been an- 

30 nounced, what were you to gather from my insistence except that there was 
some interest in you and that it would have been painful to see this pro- 
posed union divide—if no more—a heart which was wanted entire? 

Tarturre. It is a great pleasure to me, madam, to hear these words from the 
lips of my beloved. Their honey floods all my senses with a sweetness never 

35 tasted before. The joy of pleasing you is my highest goal, and your love is my 
heart’s bliss. But this heart must take the liberty of expressing some doubt 
about its happiness. I may well consider these words a decent stratagem to 
make me break off the approaching marriage and—quite frankly—I won’t put 
any trust in such sweet talk until some of the favors that I sigh for have 

40 given me proof of all you have said, and given my mind a firm basis for be- 
heving in your delicious kindness towards me. 

ELMIRE. [coughing to make Orcon take note]. What? Do you want to go so 
fast, and drain all the tenderness of a heart at once? I would rather have died 
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than to make such a sweet confession to you; but that still isn’t enough for 
you. Can’t a person go far enough to satisfy you without pushing the affair to 
the ultimate favors? 

Tarturre. The less a person deserves something, the less he dares hope for 
it, and my affection can hardly rest on your words alone. It’s only natural not 
to trust a happy destiny, and to want to enjoy it before believing in it. As 
for me, I know that I deserve your favors so little that I doubt the success of 
my boldness, and I will not believe anything, madam, until you have managed 
to persuade my passion by something real. 

ELMIRE. Good Lord, what a tyrant your love is, and what a strange position you 
put me in. What a reign of fury love has in our hearts, and how violently it 
wants what it desires! What! is there no escaping your pursuit, and can’t you 
at least take time to catch your breath? Is it right to be so exacting, to demand 
what you want and give no quarter, and by your insistence to take advan- 
tage of the weakness that you see someone has for you? 

TarTUFFE. But if you look on my devotion favorably, why refuse conclusive 
evidence of the fact? 

Erme. But how can I give in to what you want without offending that 
Heaven that you're always talking about? 

TarTuFFE. If Heaven is the only thing in the way of my passion, it’s easy 
enough for me to get past such an obstacle, and that shouldn’t put any re- 
straint on your heart. 

Ermıre. But I am so afraid of the laws of Heaven. 

TARTUFFE. I can clear away these ridiculous fears, madam, and I know the 
art of quieting scruples. It is true that Heaven forbids certain satisfactions,’ 
but there are ways of making a compromise. There is a technique of stretching 
the bounds of conscience according to our various needs, and of making up 
for the wickedness of the action by the purity of our intentions. I can instruct 
you in these mysteries, madam; you need only be a docile pupil. Satisfy my 
desire, and don’t be afraid. I’ll be your guarantee and take the sin on myself. 
You have a bad cough, madam. 

Erme. Yes, I am in great pain. 

TARTUFFE. Would you like a piece of this licorice? 

Emirs. Its a very stubborn cold, and I’m sure that all the licorice in the 
world wouldn’t do any good in this case. 

TarTuFFE. That’s certainly a pity. 

ELMIRE. Yes, more than I can say. 

TarTuFFE. In a word, it’s easy to do away with your scruples. You can count 
on complete secrecy here, and evil exists only where there is a commotion. 
It’s a public scandal that makes sin, and sinning in silence isn’t sinning at all. 

Exoire [after coughing again]. At last I see that I’ll have to make up my mind 
to yield, that I'll have to consent to grant you everything, and that if I do 
less I can’t expect you to be satisfied or to believe in my intentions. It is certainly 
hard to come to this, and I am going so far in spite of myself; but since people 
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persist in driving me to it, since they won't believe anything a person says and 
insist on having more convincing evidence, I have to make up my mind to it 
and satisfy people. If there is any evil in my consent, so much the worse 
for him who has driven me to this extreme. The blame certainly isn’t mine. 

TARTUFFE. Yes, madam, IIl take it on myself, and the thing in itself— 

ELMIRE. Open the door a bit, please, and make sure that my husband isn’t in 
the hall. l 

TarturFE. Why bother about him? Just between us, it’s easy to lead him by the 
nose. He’s glorying in our meetings and I’ve brought him to the point where 
he could see everything and wouldn’t believe anything. 

ELME. Never mind: please go out for a moment and take a careful look all 
around outside. 


[Exit TarTurFE.] 


Scene VI. ORGON, ELMIRE. 


Orcon [coming out from under the table]. ll admit it: there’s an abominable 
man! I can’t get over it, and all this simply floors me. 

ELMIRE. What? Are you coming out so soon? Are you joking? Get back under 
the table-cloth; it’s not time yet. Wait till the end so that you can see certainties, 
and don’t put any trust in mere guesswork. 

Orcon. No, nothing more evil ever came out of hell. 

ELMIRE. Good Lord, you shouldn’t be so quick to believe things. Be thoroughly 
convinced before you give in and don’t be in a hurry—you might be mistaken. 
[She makes Orcon hide behind her. Enter Tarturre.] 


Scene VII. TARTUFFE, ELMIRE, ORCON. 


TaRTUFFE. Everything is working out for my satisfaction, madam. I have 
checked the whole apartment; there is no one here, and my ravished soul— 

Orcon [stopping him]. Take it easy! You're following your amorous desires 
too far, and you shouldn’t get so passionate. Oh! oh! man of virtue, you think 
you can fool me! Look how your soul yields to temptation! So you’d marry 
my daughter and covet my wife! For a long time I couldn’t believe you really 
meant it and I kept thinking you’d change your tune; but I’ve pushed the 
evidence far enough; I'll stand by it, and for my part, I don’t want any more. 

ELMIRE [to Tarturre]. It went against the grain for me to do this, but I was 
driven to treat you as I did. 

TartuFFe. What? Do you believe— 

Orcon. Come on, no commotion, please. Clear out of here, and don’t stand on 
ceremony. 

TARTUFFE. I intended— 
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Orcon. The time for this sort of talk is past. Get out of this house im- 
mediately. 

TarTuFFE. It’s for you to get out, you who talk as if you owned it. P1 show 
you that this house belongs to me, and that there’s no use resorting to such 
low tricks to try to pick a quarrel with me—that you can’t get away with in- 
sulting me—that I have the means of upsetting and punishing your scheming, 
of avenging offended Heaven, and of making anyone that talks about putting 
me out sorry for it. 


[Exit TARTUFFE.] 
Scene VIII. ELMIRE, Orcon. 


Erme. What’s all this talk? What does he mean? 

Orcon. Good Lord, I’m stupefied. It’s no laughing matter. 

ELMIrE. How so? 

Orcon. I can see my mistake from what he said, and that deed of gift worries 
me. 

Ermire. ‘The deed of gift? 

Orcon. Yes, it’s already in effect. But I have something else to worry about, 
too. 

Erme. What now? 

Orcon. TH tell you everything. But first let’s see whether a certain strong-box 
is still upstairs. 


[Exeunt ELMIRE, Orcon.] 


Act V 


Scene I. Enter Orcon, CLEANTE. 


CiLEANTE. Where are you running off to? 

Orcon. Lord! How should I know? 

CLEANTE. It seems to me that we ought to begin by discussing what to do in 
this emergency. 

Orcon. This box is my main worry. It makes me more hopeless than all the 
rest of it. 

CiéantE. This box, then, is an important secret? 

Orcon. It’s something that my lamented friend Argas himself left in my hands, 
in the utmost secrecy. He chose me for that trust when he fled, and, judging 
by what he said, it contains papers vital to his life and property. 

Ciéante. Then why did you entrust them to other hands? 
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Orcon. My motive was a matter of conscience. I went straight to my betrayer 
and confided in him, and his arguments persuaded me to let him take care of 
the box instead, so that I would have the advantage of a ready-made loophole 
to deny it in case of an investigation, and so my conscience could let me safely 
swear against the truth. l 

Créanre. If things are the way they look, you're in a mess. And if you want 
to know what I think, it was irresponsible of you to let him have the box and 
its secret. He can drive you far with such forfeits; and since this man has 
such an advantage over you, it was another great folly to force his hand, and 
you ought to look for some more moderate course. 

Orcon. What? to hide such a double heart and hateful soul under such a fine 
appearance of touching piety! And I, who took him in as a beggar without 
a sou to his name—. This finishes it; I give up all religious people. From now 
on PIL have a fearful horror of them and PI be harder on them than the devil 
himself. 

Créante. There you go flying off the handle again! You never take a middle 
course in anything. You never stay in the bounds of reason, and you're always 
jumping from one extreme to the other. You see your mistake and you've 
realized that you were duped by a pretence of religion, but what sense is there 
in correcting this by going over to a worse mistake and confusing the heart of 
a lying adventurer with those of all men of good will? What? Because a scoun- 
drel brazenly fools you with a great show of an austere long face, do you 
want to believe that everyone else is made like him and that in these times 
no one is genuinely religious? Leave these absurd conclusions to free-thinkers. 
Disentangle virtue from mere show, don’t risk your respect too soon, and take 
a sensible middle-ground in these matters. Be careful not to respect hypocrisy 
if you can help it, but don’t go around insulting genuine devotion either; and if 
you have to go to extremes, it’s better to offend on the other side again. 


[Enter Damis.| 
Scene II. Damis, Orcon, CLEANTE. 


Damis. What, Father, is it true that that scoundrel is threatening you? That 
his heart has wiped out all your kindness to him, and that his detestable low 
pride has turned your very charity into a weapon against you? 

Orcon. Yes, my son, and I am unspeakably grieved at it. 

Damis. Leave him to me; I'll cut off his ears for him! We mustn’t give in to 
his insolence. It’s up to me to get rid of him for you right now, and TIl get 
you out of the whole thing by laying him out. 

Créante. There’s a regular youth for you. Please tone down these fits of temper. 


- We live under a reign and in a time when violence merely makes matters 
worse. 


(Enter Max. PeRNELLE, MARIANE, ELMIRE, Dorine’] _ 
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Scene II]. MapaMe PERNELLE, Martane, ELMIRE, Dorme, Damis, ORCON, 
CLÉANTE. 


Mme. P. What’s all this? What terrible things I’ve heard! 

Orcon. I saw this news happen with my own eyes, and you see how my kind- 
ness has been rewarded. I charitably take in an unfortunate man, I give him 
a room and treat him like my own brother, I load him with kindnesses every 
day, I give him my daughter and all my property; and while this is going 
on the liar, the scoundrel, is laying a black plot to seduce my wife, and, not 
content with this low attempt, he has the insolence to threaten me with my 
own favors. He’s trying to use the advantage that my foolish kindness put into 
his hands to ruin me, to drive me from my own house—which I transferred 
to him—and to reduce me to the state from which I rescued him. 

Dorme. Poor fellow! 

Mmr. P. Myson, I simply can’t believe he would try to do such a low thing. 

Orcon. What? 

Mme. P. Righteous people are always envied. 

Orcon. Mother, what do you mean by this sort of talk? 

Mme. P. That you have a weird bunch in your house, and that it’s obvious 
how much they hate him. 

Orcon. What has this hatred got to do with what you’ve heard? 

Mme. P. When you were a little boy I told you a thousand times: 

In this world virtue’s persecuted ever: 
The envious die, but envy lives forever. 

Orcon. But what has this proverb got to do with what happened today? 

Mme. P. They’ve made up a hundred idiotic tales against him. 

Orcon. But I’ve already told you that I saw it all myself. 

Mme. P. The malice of slanderers will stop at nothing. 

Orcon. Mother, you'll drive me to swearing. I tell you, I saw his brazen crime 
with my own eyes. 

Mme. P. Evil tongues are always spreading their venom and nothing here 

_ below is safe from them. 

Orcon. That’s talking sheer nonsense. I saw it, I tell you, saw, saw with my 
own eyes—it’s called seeing. Do I have to drum it into your ears a hundred 
times and shout loud enough for four? 

Mme. P. Good Lord! Appearances are often deceptive, and you can’t trust 
everything you see. 

Orcon. Pll blow up soon! 

Mme. P. Our nature is subject to false suspicions, and good is often inter- 
preted into evil. 

Orcon. Am I supposed to interpret it as a charitable intention when he tries 
to take my wife? 

Mme. P. Before you accuse people you ought to have solid reasons, and you 
should have waited until you were sure of the business. 

Orcon. Hey! Confound it, how could I be any surer? Was I to wait, Mother, 
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until before my very eyes he had—you’re going to make me say something 
silly! , l 

Mme. P. In a word, his soul is too full of a pure fervor, and my mind can't 
conceive that he could have tried the things they say he did. l l 

Orcon. Lay off! I’m so furious I don’t know what I’d say to you if you werent 
my mother. 

Does, Here’s a fair return, sir, as things go in this world. You wouldn’t be- 
lieve anyone, and now people won’t believe you. 

CréantE. We're trifling away the time that we need to make our plans. When 
a villain’s threatening you, you can’t go to sleep. 

Damis. What? Could his insolence go that far? 

ELMIRE. Personally, I don’t think such a legal action is possible. It would show 
up his own ingratitude too plainly. 

Ciéante. Don’t count on that. He’ll have some sort of quibbles to justify him- 
self against you, and it takes a good deal less than this for the influence of a 
clique to involve people in a nasty entanglement. I tell you again, armed 
against you as he was, you should never have driven him to such a point. 

Orcon. That’s true, but what was I to do? When I saw the presumption of the 
rascal I couldn’t control my rage. 

CLEANTE. I sincerely wish there were some way to patch up at least a show of 
peace between you two. 

Erme. If I had known that he had such weapons in his hands I wouldn’t 
have brought the thing to such a crisis, and my— 

Orcon [to Dorme]. What does that man want? Go and find out at once. I’m 
in a fine state for someone to come to see me! 


[Enter M. Loyat.] 


Scene IV. Mownsreur LOYAL, MADAME PERNELLE, Orcon, DAMIS, MARIANE, 
Dorne, ELMIRE, CLÉANTE. 


M. Loyat [to Dorme]. Good morning, dear sister. Please let me speak to your 
master. 

Dorne. He’s busy, and I doubt whether he can see anyone just now. 

M. Loyar. I don’t want to intrude here, but I don’t believe my visit will be 
unpleasant to him. I have come about a matter that will please him. 

Dorine. Your name? 

M. Lovar. Just tell him that I come on behalf of Monsieur Tartuffe, for his 
interest. 

Dore [fo Orcon]. It’s a man who has come on behalf of Monsieur Tartuffe. 
He is very agreeable and says that his business will please you. 

CLéANTE. You'll have to see who he is and what he wants. 

Orcon. Maybe he’s come to patch up the quarrel. What sort of tone should I 
take with him? 

CréantE. Don’t let your resentment run away with you, and if he brings up a 
reconciliation, listen to him. 
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M. Loyat. Good moming, sir. May Heaven destroy your enemies and favor 
you as much as I wish! 

Orcon. This polite beginning confirms my guess and points towards a recon- 
ciliation. 

M. Lovar. I have always been a friend of your family, and I served your father. 

Orcon. I am most embarrassed, sir, and I apologize for not recognizing you 
or knowing your name. 

M. Loyat. I am a native of Normandy, Loyal by name, and am a police officer 
of the superior court, in spite of envy. For forty years, praised be Heaven, I 
have had the happiness of discharging my duties most honorably; and I 
have come to you, sir, begging your pardon, to serve you with a certain writ— 

Orcon. What? You are here— 

M. Loyat. Don’t get excited, sir. It’s nothing but a legal paper, an order to 
you and yours to vacate these premises and remove your chattels, to yield 
the occupancy to others without delay or remission, as hereby ordered. 

Orcon. Me, leave this house? 

M. Loya. Yes, sir, if you please. As you very well know, the house now be- 
longs incontestably to the good Monsieur Tartuffe. Henceforth he is lord and 
master of your property by virtue of a contract of which I am the bearer. It 
is in due form and there’s no loophole in it. 

Damis. I’m amazed at his colossal impudence. 

M. Loyat. Sir, I have no business with you, but with this gentleman. He is 
reasonable and gentle, and knows the duty of a good citizen too well to want 
to oppose the course of justice in any way. 

Orcon. But— 

M. Loyat. Yes, sir, I know that you wouldn’t rebel for a million, and that as a 
decent man you will let me carry out my orders here. 

Damis. Monsieur Officer, you may possible attract a stick to your black robes 
while you are here. 

M. Lorat. Sir, make your son either be quiet or leave. I shouldn’t like to have 
to resort to writing, and to see your name figure in my official report. 

Dorne. This Monsieur Loyal has a most disloyal manner! 

M. Loyat. I am most sympathetic towards all good citizens, sir. I undertook 
to serve this writ only as a service and accommodation to you, to make sure 
that they didn’t choose someone who, not feeling the love I bear you, might 
not have gone about it so gently. 

Orcon. And what could anyone do worse than ordering people out of their 
home? 

M. Loyat. You are allowed some time, and I will grant a stay of execution of 
the writ until tomorrow. I’ll merely come and spend the night here, quietly and 
peaceably, with ten of my men. As a formality, you will turn your keys over 
to me before going to bed, if you please. I’ll be careful not to disturb your 
test or to permit any unseemly conduct. But early tomorrow morning you'll 
have to be ready to clear everything out, down to the smallest dish. My men 
will help you, and I picked out strong ones so they could be of service to you 
in putting everything outside. I don’t see how anyone could be nicer than 
I’m being, and since I’m treating you with the greatest kindness, I beg you 
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to take advantage of it, sir, and not to interfere in any way with the dis- 
charge of my duty. = 

Gace Wali, Fom the bottom of my heart, right now I'd give the shiniest 
hundred gold pieces I have left for the pleasure of landing on his snout 
with the fanciest punch ever seen. 

Cuéante [aside to Orcon]. Lay off. Don’t ruin everything. . 

Damis. This insolence is almost more than I can stand, and my fist itches. 

Dore. On my word, Monsieur Loyal, a few whacks with a stick would go 
very nicely with that broad back of yours. 

M. Lovar. I could easily punish you for this sort of talk, sweetheart, and there 
are laws against women too. 

Ciéante. Let’s finish this up, sir; we’ve had enough of it. Hand over the paper, 
please, and leave us. 

M. Loyar. I'll see you later. May Heaven give you all joy! 

Orcon. May it confound you and the man who sent youl 


[Exit M. Loyat.| 


Scene V. Orcon, CLÉANTE, MARIANE, ELMIRE, MADAME PERNELLE, 
Dorne, Damis. 


Orcon. All right, Mother, you can see whether I was right, and you can judge 
the rest by this performance. Are you finally willing to admit that he’s a 
scoundrel? 

Mme. P. Tve fallen from the clouds, and I’m clean floored. 

Dorme. You shouldn’t object, and you’re wrong if you blame him: this simply 
proves his pious intentions. The peak of his perfection is love of his neighbor. 
He knows that worldly goods often corrupt, and out of sheer charity he wants 
to take away anything that might be an obstacle to your salvation. 

Orcon. Shut up!—I always have to be telling you that. 

CLéANTE. Let’s see what’s the best plan for you now. 

Evmire. To go and lodge a complaint against his ingratitude and insolence. 
The way he’s acted is enough to invalidate the contract, and his double-deal- 
ing is too black for him to get by with it as you seem to think he can. 


[Enter VALÈRE.] 
ScEnE VI. VALÈRE, ORGON, CLAANTE, ELMIRE, MARIANE, etc. 


Varère. I’m sorry to come and bother you, sir, but a pressing danger drives me 
to it. A very close friend of mine who understands the reasons for my interest 
in you has discreetly violated the secrecy due to affairs of state, and has just 
sent me some information that will force you to flee at once. An hour ago, 
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the hypocrite who fooled you so long accused you before the King, and 
among other charges put into his hands some important papers of a political 
criminal, the guilty secret of which, he said, you have concealed, contrary to 
a subject’s duty. I don’t know the details of the crime you are charged with, 
but there is a warrant out for your arrest, and to see that it’s properly carried 
out, he himself is ordered to come with the arresting officer. 

CréantE. These are his legal rights, and this is how the traitor intends to make 
good his claim to your property. 

Orcon. PI have to admit that the man’s a nasty brute. 

VALÈRE. The slightest delay may ruin you. My carriage is at the door to carry 
you off, and here are a thousand louis which I brought you. Let’s not lose any 
time. It’s a stunning blow, and one of those that have to be dodged rather 
than partied. I'll be your guide to a safe place and will stay with you till we 
get there. 

Orcon. Ah, how much I owe to your kind trouble. I’ll have to wait till some 
other time to thank you, and I pray that Heaven will have the goodness to 
let me show my gratitude for this generous service some day. Goodbye, and, 
the rest of you, be careful— 

CréanteE. Go right away. We’ll try to do whatever is necessary, my brother. 


[Enter THE CONSTABLE, TARTUFFE.| 


Scene VII. THE CONSTABLE, TARTUFFE, VALÈRE, Orcon, ELMIRE, MAR- 
IANE, ete. 


TarTuFFE. Hold on, sir, hold on; don’t run off so fast. You don’t have to go 
very far to find a lodging. In the name of the King, you are under arrest. l 
Orcon. Scoundrel, you kept this for the final blow. You finish me off with 

this stroke, you villain, and set the capstone on your treachery. 

TARTUFFE. Your insults can’t disturb me, and Heaven has taught me to endure 
everything. 

CuLEANTE. TIl admit that you’re being most moderate! 

Damis. How impudently the scoundrel plays with Heaven! 

TARTUFFE. All your outrages cannot move me, and my only care is to do my 
duty. 

Mariane. You can really glory in this, and you’ve undertaken a very honor- 
able piece of business. 

TARTUFFE. A piece of business has to be glorious when it comes from the 
power that sent me here. 

Orcon. But have you thought, you ungrateful wretch, that my charitable 
hand raised you from a pitiful position? 

TARTUFFE. Yes, I know what help you gave me, but the King’s interest is my 
first duty. The proper power of this sacred duty smothers all gratitude in 
my heart, and I would sacrifice my friends, wife, relatives, and myself along 
with them to such a strong bond. 
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ELMIRE. The hypocrite! , 

Dorme. Look how he manages to corrupt everything we respect into a fine 
cloak for himself. 

Créante. But if this zeal that urges you on and that you are so proud of is as 
perfect as you say, how does it happen that it didn’t appear until Orgon had 
caught you chasing his wife, and that you didn’t dream of denouncing him 
until his honor made him drive you out? I don’t say that the gift he had just 
made you of all his property ought to have kept you from doing it, but since 
you intended to denounce him as a criminal today, why did you accept any- 
thing from him? 

TARTUFFE [to THe ConsrasLe]. Deliver me from this wrangling, sir, and be 
so good as to carry out your orders. 

CONSTABLE. Yes, there’s no question that I’ve waited too long to do it, and 
it’s most appropriate that you should order me to carry it out. And, in order 
to do so, follow me immediately to the prison where you are to be lodged. 

TARTUFFE. Who, sir? Me? 

CONSTABLE. I owe you no explanation. [To Orcon.] Calm yourself, sir, after 
such a scare. We live under a King who is an enemy of fraud, a King whose 
eyes see clearly into the heart, and whom all the arts of imposters cannot de- 
ceive. Blessed with great discernment, his lofty spirit always sees things for 
what they are; it is never tricked into excesses, and his sound reason never 
falls into exaggeration. He has a perpetual admiration for good people, but his 
zeal is not blind, and his love of the genuine does not close his heart to a proper 
horror of the spurious. This man here could not dupe him, and he has seen 
through subtler plots than this one. At a glance the King’s clear perception 
penetrated to the vileness in the secret places of this man’s heart. When he 
came to accuse you, he betrayed himself, and, by an appropriate stroke of 
the highest justice, gave himself away to the King as a notorious swindler 
already wanted under another name. His life is a list of villainies; it would 
take volumes to record them all. In short, the King detested his base ingrati- 
tude and treachery towards you. He added this sequel to his other crimes, and 
put me under his orders up to this point only in order to let his insolence run 
its full course and make him give you satisfaction for everything. He has 
ordered me to strip this traitor of all the documents of yours which he claims, 
and return them to your hands. By his sovereign power, he voids the con- 
tract by which you gave away your property, and, finally, he pardons you 
for the secret offense in which the flight of a friend involved you. This is 
your reward for the energy with which you defended his rights earlier, and 
it shows that, even when one least expects it, he knows how to repay a good 
deed, that virtue never loses anything in his presence, and that he remembers 
good much better than evil. 

Dore. Heaven be praised! 

Mme. P. I can breathe again. 

ELMIRE. It’s come out all right! 

Mariane. Who could have dared hope for this? 

Orcon [to TARTUFFE]. Well, you scoundrel, here you are— 
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Ciéante. Oh, Brother, stop, and don’t descend to insults. Leave the wretch 
to his own doom and don’t add your weight to his burden of remorse. It is 
better to hope that this very day his heart may make a blessed return to the 
bosom of virtue, that he may despise his evil ways and correct his life, and 
thus soften the justice of the King at the same time that you fall on your knees 
before his goodness to give the thanks which his gentle treatment of you 
requires. 

Orcon. Yes, that’s well said. Let us throw ourselves joyously at his feet to praise 
the kindness which his heart has shown towards us. Then, when we have done 
something of this first duty, we must take thought for the just concerns of 
someone else, and by a sweet union crown the flame of Valére’s generous and 
sincere love. 


70 


75 


RACINE 
Phaedra 


JEAN RACINE (1639-1699), the son of middle-class French parents, was or- 
phaned at an early age and was brought up by his grandfather. After four 
years of study at Beauvais, he entered the little school of Port-Royal at the 
age of sixteen. This was a small but remarkable institution, and both the 
soundness of its education and the doctrines which is professed exerted a 
great influence over all Racine’s life and work. 

Port-Royal, once a monastery, was in Racine’s time a religious retreat 
for a small group of Jansenists, some of whom were clergymen and some 
laymen, but all men of outstanding ability. The Jansenists were the theo- 
logical enemies of the Jesuits, then very powerful in France, and the principal 
difference between the two groups lay in their interpretation of the doctrine 
of grace. Like most theological disputes, this one was intricate and subtle. 
To put it in the simplest possible terms, the Jesuits held that God had given 
to all men “sufficient grace”; that is, enough grace to enable them to achieve 
salvation through the efforts of their own will. But the Jansenists pointed out 
that the strength of a man’s will was created with him, and only by the grace 
of God could he have a will equal to its task; hence no man could be saved 
without “effective grace’ —enough of the grace of God to effect his salvation. 
This doctrine resembles in many ways the theory of predestination as opposed 
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to the doctrine of free will. When Milton’s devils undertook to debate this 
problem, they “found no end, in wand’ring mazes lost,” and the theologians 
of Racine’s and Milton’s time did not fare much better. It is necessary, how- 
ever, for a reader of Racine to understand the Jansenist doctrine and to 
realize that almost all his plays are studies of the passions in characters who, 
because they lack effective grace, can find no way out of their problems. 

Along with the religious theories of Jansenism, young Racine received a 
thorough education, and developed a particular passion for Greek literature. 
In fact, he read (in the original) the late Greek romances so intensively that, 
in spite of the occasional confiscation of them by the faculty, he finally 
memorized some of them. The representation of the emotions in these works 
and the perfection of form in earlier Greek literature contributed largely to 
his development. 

At Port-Royal he wrote some inferior verse and translations and developed 
a worldly desire to be a writer. He established himself in Paris, won the favor 
of the King by some odes, and formed a friendship with La Fontaine and 
Moliére, both of whom were older men already established in the world. His 
family, disapproving of this course of life, withdrew him from the capital to 
study theology with an uncle, but since he was an orphan they had no real 
hold over him, and he soon returned to Paris. 

Here he added Boileau to his literary friends, and Molière produced 
Racine’s first two tragedies (in 1664 and 1665). Neither of them was an 
outstanding work, but the second was a great success—so great that his taking 
it away from Molière and giving it to a rival company permanently destroyed 
his friendship with Molière. During this period Racine also broke with Port- 
Royal: taking some attacks on dramatists from this source personally, he 
replied in a caustic vein that he later regretted. 

With Andromache (1667) Racine began to produce his masterpieces. 
During the next ten vears appeared The Litigants (a fine satirical comedy 
on the mania for lawsuits). Britannicus, Bérénice, Bajazet, Mithridates, 
Iphigenia, and Phædra (1677). The last of these failed on the stage, partly 
because of intrigues by the cliques with whom Racine had constantly to 
contend, and partly because of the subject of the play and the violence of 
the passion it displayed. Racine was dejected by the failure; his conscience 
had never felt absolutely easy about the profession of a dramatist; he had 
just married, and had made up his earlier quarrel with Port-Royal. He gave 
up the drama, received a joint-appointment with Boileau as royal historiogra- 
pher, and devoted himself to his increasing family. Late in life he wrote two 
more plays. Esther (1689) and Athaliah (1691), but since they were on 
Biblical subjects and for private performance at the girls’ school of Saint-Cyr, 
thev were no violation of his retirement from a profane calling. 


Racine’s plays are the highest achievement of Neoclassic tragedy. They 
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lack the heroics and the taste for the marvelous found in his earlier con- 
temporary and rival, Corneille, but are superior in analyzing and presenting 
human passions and in their simplicity and inevitability. Like Euripides, 
Racine was most interested in his women-characters, and all his greatest 
creations are women. His command of Greek literature gave him a real feeling 
for the simplicity of construction and concentration of effect found in Greek 
tragedy, which he always followed as his model, though not with slavish 
imitation. In the two Biblical plays he even employed the chorus, and em- 
ployed it most effectively. 

Phzedra’s illicit passion for her stepson has always been an interesting 
theme for tragedy, and there have been at least four outstanding treatments 
of it in widely different periods of dramatic history. Euripides handled it with 
considerable direct intervention of the gods; Seneca used it as the subject of 
a rhetorical and moralizing Latin tragedy; Racine dealt with it in the Neo- 
classical period; and, in our own century, the late Italian poet d’Annunzio 
employed it for a highly poetic and frenetic tragedy. 

Racine’s treatment follows that of Euripides in the early part of the play, 
but is quite different in the conclusion and in the introduction of Hippolytus’ 
love for Aricia. Except for the intervention of Neptune (an essential part of 
the story), Racine makes his direct motivation entirely human, though the 
idea of hereditary perversity in Phaedra’s ancestry is important. This trait of 
ungovernable passion is the equivalent of the lack of grace in Jansenist 
theology: Phaedra is a woman who has not been given sufficient power of 
will to control her passions, and the fact that she has just enough to make a 


the more tragic. The play is a study of extraordinary passion conquering 
ordinary powers of resistance, and the heart of the tragic idea lies in the 
speeches in which Phedra, in a pathetic attempt at least to be given the 
credit of her struggle, insists that she does not approve her own conduct. 


Racine, Phedra, first speech of play, French 


Le dessein en est pris, je pars, cher 
The intention ofit is settled, I leave dear 


Et quitte le séjour de Paimable Trézéne. 
And quit the region of the pleasant Troezen. 


Dans le doute mortel où je suis agité, 
In the doubt mortal where I am worried, 


Je commence à rougir de mon oisiveté. 
I begin to blush for my idleness. 


Depuis plus de six mois éloigné de mon 
Since more than six months separated from my 


Jignore le destin dune tête si chère; 
Inotknow the fate ofa head so dear; 


Théraméne, 
Theramenes, 


ae 
father, 


Jignore jusqu’aux lieux quì le peuvent cacher. 
Inotknow eventothe places which him may conceal. 





PHADRA* 


Persons of the Drama 


THESEUS, son of A:geus and King of Athens 

Puapra, wife of Theseus and daughter of Minos and Pasiphaë 
Hrrpo.ytus, son of Theseus and Antiope, Queen of the Amazons 
Arica, princess of the blood royal of Athens 

CEnone, nurse of Phedra 

THERAMENES, tutor of Hippolytus 

IsmMEnkg, friend of Aricia 

PaNnopPE, waiting-woman of Phedra 

GUARDS 


The scene is laid in Træzen, a town of the Peloponnesus. 


* Translated by Robert Henderson. 


Act I 


[Enter Hiprotytus and THERAMENES.] 


Hier. My mind is settled, dear Theramenes, 

And I must stay no more in lovely Troezen, 
Racking my soul in doubt and mortal anguish. 

I am ashamed of my long idleness. 

Look you, my father gone six months and more— 
One so dear gone—and to what fate befallen 

I do not know, nor do I know what corner 

Of all the wide earth hides him! 

THERA. Ah, my prince,— 
And where, then, would you seek him? I have sailed 
Over the seas on either side of Corinth. 

Where Acheron is lost among the Shades 

I asked, indeed, if aught were known of Theseus! 
And to content you, I have gone to Elis, 
Rounded Tcenarus, sailed to the far waters 
Where Icarus? once fell. What newer hope .. .? 
Under what favored sky would you think now 
To trace his footsteps? Who knows if your father 
Wishes the secret of his absence known? 
Perhaps while we are trembling for his life 

The hero calmly plots a fresh intrigue, 

And only waits till the deluded lady— 

Hipp. Peace, good Theramenes! Respect his name. 
The waywardness of youth is his no longer, 

And nothing so unworthy should detain him. 
Now for a long time, Phaedra has held that heart 
Inconstant once, and she need fear no rival. 
And if I seek him, it is but my duty. 

I leave a place I dare no longer see! 

Tuera. Indeed! When, prince, did you begin to dread 
These peaceful haunts, so dear to happy childhood, 
Where I have often known you rather stay 
Than face the tumult and the pomp of Athens? 
What danger do you shun? Or is it grief? 


Hipp. All things are changed. That happy past is gone. 


Since then, the gods sent Phedra! 
THERA. Now I see! 
It is the queen whose sight offends you. Yes,— 
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1 Icarus and his father, Daedalus, escaped from Crete by means of wings devised by 
Deedalus. Because he flew too near the sun, whose heat melted the wax that held his wings 


to his body, Icarus fell into the sea and was drowned. 
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For with a step-dame’s spite she schemed your exile 

At her first sight of you. But then, her hatred 

Is somewhat milder, if not wholly vanished. 

A dying woman—one who longs for death! 

What danger can she bring upon your head? 

Weary of life, and weary of herself, — 

Sick with some ill she will not ever speak of,— 

Can Phaedra then lay plots?— 

Hirr. I do not fear 
The hatred of the queen. There is another 
From whom I fly, and that is young Aricia, 

The sole survivor of an impious race.? 

Tuera. What! You become her persecutor, too? 
The gentle sister of the cruel sons 
Of Pallas did not share their perfidy. 

Why should you hate such charming innocence? 
Hier. If it were hate, I should not need to fly. 
Tauera. Then will you tell me what your flying means? 

Is this the proud Hippolytus I see? 

Love’s fiercest foe alive?—the fiercest hater 

Of Theseus’ well-worn yoke?—Now can it be 

That Venus, scorned, will justify your father? 

And is Hippolytus, like other mortals, 

To bow, perforce, and offer incense to her?— 

And can he love? 

Hip. My friend, you must not ask me. 
You who have known my heart through all my life, 
And known it to be proud and most disdainful,— 
You will not ask that I should shame myself 
By now disowning all that I professed. 

My mother was an Amazon,3—my wildness, 

Which you think strange, I suckled at her breast, 

And as I grew, why, Reason did approve 

What Nature planted in me. Then you told me 

The story of my father, and you know 

How, often, when I listened to your voice 

I kindled, hearing of his noble acts,— 

And you would tell how he brought consolation 

To mortals for the absence of Alcides,4 

And how he cleared the roads of monsters,—robbers,— 


? Aricia was the daughter of Pallas, who with his giant sons contended against 
#igeus and Theseus for the throne of Athens. Theseus killed Pallas and his sons but 
spared Aricia. 

3 Theseus had conducted an expedition against the Amazons and carried off their 
queen, who became the mother of Hippolytus. 

4 Hercules. 
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Procrustes, Cercyon, Sciro, Sinnis slain, 
Scattered the Epidaurian giant’s bones, 80 
And how Crete ran with blood of the Minotaur! 
But when you told me of less glorious deeds, — 
Troth plighted here and there and everywhere, 
Young Helen stolen from her home at Sparta, 
And Periboea’s tears in Salamis, 85 
And many other trusting ones deceived, 
Whose very names he cannot now remember,— 
Lone Ariadne, crying to the rocks,— 
And last of all this Phaedra, bound to him 
By better ties,—You know that with regret 90 
I heard, and urged that you cut short the tale. 
I had been happier, could I erase 
This one unworthy part of his bright story 
Out of my memory. Must I in turn 
Be made love’s slave, and brought to bend so low? 95 
It is the more contemptible in me, 
For no such brilliance clings about my name 
As to the name of Theseus,—no monsters quelled 
Have given me the right to share his weakness. 
And if I must be humbled for my pride, 100 
Aricia should have been the last to tame me! 
Was I not mad that I should have forgotten 
Those barriers which must keep us far apart 
Eternally? For by my father’s order 
Her brothers’ blood must never flow again 105 
In a child of hers. He dreads a single shoot 
From any stock so guilty, and would bury 
Their name with her; so even to the tomb 
No torch of Hymen may be lit for her. 
Shall I espouse her rights against my father, 110 
Provoke his wrath, launch on a mad career?— 
TuEra. But if your time has come, dear prince, the gods 
Will care but little for your guiding reason. 
Theseus would shut your eyes;—he but unseals them. 
His hatred kindles you to burn, rebellious, 115 
And only lends his enemy new charms. 
Then, too, why should you fear a guiltless passion? 
Do you not dare this once to try its sweetness, 
Rather than follow such a hair-drawn scruple?— 
Afraid to stray where Hercules had wandered?— 120 
What heart so stout that Venus has not won it? 


5 Ariadne was the sister of Phaedra. After assisting Theseus in slaying the Minotaur 
and in escaping from the Labyrinth, she left Crete with Theseus, who later abandoned 
her on the island of Naxos. 
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And you, so long her foe, where would you be 
Had your own mother, always scorning love, 
Never been moved with tenderness for Theseus? 
What good to act a pride you do not feel? 
If you are changed, confess it! For some time 
You have been seldom seen urging the car 
With wild delight, rapid, along the shore, 
Or, skillful in the art that Neptune taught, 
Making th’ unbroken steed obey the bit. 
The forest has flung back our shouts less often. 
A secret burden, cast upon your spirits, 
Has dimmed your eye —Can I then doubt your love? 
It is in vain that you conceal your hurt. 
Tell me, has not Aricia touched your heart? 
Hier. Theramenes, I go to find my father. 
Turra. Will you not see the queen before you leave? 
Hier. So] intend. And you may tell her so. 
Yes, I will see her, since it is my duty. 
But what new ill vexes her dear Œnone? 


[Enter CENoNE.] 


Cinonz. Alas, my lord, what grief was e’er like mine? 
The queen has almost touched the gates of death. 
It is in vain I watch her night and day, 
In my very arms this secret malady 
Is killing her—her mind is all disordered. 
She rises from her bed, weary yet restless, 
Pants for the outer air, yet she commands me 
That none should see her in her misery. 
She comes! 

Hirer. That is enough. I shall not vex her 
Nor make her see the face of one she hates. 


[Exeunt Hipro.ytus and THERAMENES.] 


[Enter Puzpra.| 


PHa@pRA. Yes, this is far enough. Stay here, Œnone. 
My strength is failing. I must rest a little. 
I am dazzled with the light; it has been long 
Since I have seen it. Ah, and my trembling knees 
Are failing me— 

Ginone. Dear Heaven, I would our tears 
Might bring relief. 

Pu#pra. And how these clumsy trinkets, 
These veils oppress me! Whose officious hand 
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Tied up these knots, and gathered all these coils 
Over my brow? All things conspire against me 
And would distress me more! 
CENONE. That which you wish 
This moment, frets you next! Did you not ask 
A minute past, that we should deck you out, 
Saying you felt your energy return, 
Saying you sickened of your idleness, 
And wished to go and see the light of day? 
You sought the sun, and now you see it here,— 
And now you would be hidden from its shining! 
Puzpra. O splendid author of a hapless race,e— 
You whom my mother boasted as her father,— 
Well may you blush to see me in such plight. 
For the last time I look on thee, O Sun! 
CEnoneE. So! And are you still in love with death? 
Will you not ever make your peace with life, 
And leave these cruel accents of despair? 
Puapra. I wish that I were seated in the forest. 
When may I follow with delighted eye, 
Through glorious dust, flying in full career,— 


A chariot? — 
GinoneE. Madam? 
PHADRA. Have I lost my wits? 


What did I say? Where am I? Ah, and where 
Do my vain wishes wander? For the gods 
Have made me mad! And now I blush, Œnone, 
I hide my face, for you have seen too clearly 
The grief and shame, that, quite in spite of me, 
Will overflow my eyes. 
CENONE. If you must blush, 
Blush at the silence that inflames your grief. 
Deaf to my voice, you will not have my care. 
Then will you have no pity on yourself, 
But let your life be ended in mid-course? 
What evil spell has drained its fountains dry? 
Night-shadows thrice have darkened all the heavens 
Since sleep came to your eyes, and now three times 
The dawn has chased the darkness back again 
Since your pale lips knew food. You faint, are languid,— 
What awful purpose have you in your heart? 
How do you dare attempt to lose your life 
And so offend the gods who gave it you,— 
And so prove false to Theseus and your marriage?— 


8 Pasiphaë, mother of Phædra, was the daughter of Helios, the Sun. 
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Yes, and betray your most unhappy children, 
Bending their necks yourself, beneath the yoke? 
That day, be sure, which robs them of their mother 
Will give his high hopes back to the stranger s son,— 
To that proud enemy of you and yours, 
Born of an Amazon,—Hippolytus!— 
Puapra. You gods! 
CENONE. Ah, this is a reproach to move you! 
Puapra. Unhappy one, what name have your lips spoken? 
CEnone. Your anger is most just, and it is well 
That hated name can rouse such rage! Then live, 
And hear again the claims of love and duty! 
Live, then,—and stop this son of Scythia 
From crushing down your children by his sway, 
Ruling the noblest offspring of the gods,— 
The purest blood of Greece! Never delay! 
Death threatens every moment! Now restore 
Your shattered strength, while the dim torch of life 
Bums, and can yet be fanned into a flame. 
Puzpra. Ihave endured its guilt and shame too long. 
(EnonE. Why? What remorse is gnawing at your heart? 
What crime can have disturbed you so? Your hands 
Have not been stained with the blood of innocence. 
Puapra. No, I thank Heaven my hands are free from stain,— 
I would my soul were innocent as they! 
CEnone. Why then, what awful plan have you been scheming, 
At which your conscience still should be afraid? 
Puzpra. Have I not said enough? Spare me the rest! 
I die to save myself a full confession. 
Cinone. Die, then,—and keep a silence more than human!— 
But seek some other hand to close your eyes, 
For I will go before you to the Shades. 
There are a thousand highways always open, 
And since you have so little faith in me, 
I'll go the shortest! When has my love failed you? 
Remember, in my arms you lay, new-born. 
For you I left my country and my children,— 
And is this payment for my service to you? 
PHzpra. What will you gain from words that are so bitter? 
Were I to speak, horror would freeze your blood. 
CEnone. What can you say more terrible to me 
Than to behold you die before my eyes? 
Puapra. If you should know my sin, I still should die, 
But with guilt added— 
CENONE. _ Oh, my dearest lady, 
By all the tears that I have wept for you, 


By these poor knees I clasp, now ease my mind 
From doubt and torture! 


PHADRA. As you wish. Then rise. 
Cinone. J hear you. Speak. 
PHÆDRA. Ah, how shall I begin? 


CEnonE. Leave off your fears, —you hurt me with distrust. 
Puapra. O malice of great Venus! Into what madness, 
What wild distractions, did she cast my mother!? 
Cinone. Let them be blotted from all memory, 
Buried in silence, for all times to come. 
Puapra. My sister, Ariadne, what was the love 
Which brought you death, forsaken on lone shores? 
(Enone. Madam, what deep pain is it prompts reproaches 
Thus against all your kin—? 
PHADRA. It is her will— 
It is the will of Venus, and I perish, 
Last and least happy of a family 


Where all were wretched! 
CENONE. Do you love? 
PHADRA. I feel 


All of its fever— 
(Enone. Ah! For whom? 
PHADRA. Now hear 
The final horror. Yes, I love. My lips 
Tremble to name him. 
CENONE. Whom? 
PHZDRA. And do you know him?— 
He whom I tortured long,—the Amazon’s son! 
CEnonE. Hippolytus! Great gods! 


PH&DRA. Yes, you have named him. 


(Enon. Blood freezes in my veins! O cursed race! 
Tll-omened journey! Land of misery, 
Why did we ever reach these dangerous shores? 
PHapra. My wound is not a new one. Scarcely had I 
Been bound to Theseus by our marriage tie, 
With peace and happiness seeming so well secured, 
Until at Athens I saw my enemy. 
I looked, I first turned pale, then blushed to see him, 
And all my soul was in the greatest turmoil; 
A mist made dim my sight, and my voice faltered, 
And now my blood ran cold, then burned like fire. 
In all my fevered body I could feel 
Venus, whose fury had pursued so many 
Of my sad race. I sought to shun her torments 


7 Pasiphaë, guilty of a perverse love, was the mother of the Minotaur. 
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295 With fervent vows. I built a shrine for her, 
And there, ‘mid many victims did I seek 
The reason I had lost; but all for nothing. 
I found no remedy for pain of love! 
I offered incense vainly on her altars, 
300 I called upon her name, and while I called her, 
I loved Hippolytus, always before me! 
And when I made her altars smoke with victims, 
"T'was for a god whose name I dared not utter,— 
And still I fled his presence, only to find him— 
305 (The worst of horrors) —in his father's features! 
At last I raised revolt against myself, 
And stirred my courage up to persecute 
The enemy I loved. To banish him 
I wore a harsh and jealous step-dame’s manner, 
310 And ceaselessly I clamored for his exile, 
Till I had torn him from his father’s arms! 
I breathed once more, CEnone. In his absence 
The days passed by less troubled than before— 
Innocent days! I hid my bitter grief, 
315 Submitted to my husband, cherished the fruits 
Of our most fatal marriage,—and in vain! 
Again I saw the one whom I had banished, 
Brought here by my own husband, and again 
The old wound bled. And now it is not love 
320 Hid in my heart, but Venus in her might 
Seizing her prey. Justly I fear my sin! 
I hate my life, and hold my love in horror. 
I die:—I would have kept my name unsullied, 
Burying guilty passion in the grave; 
325 But I have not been able to refuse you; 
You weep and pray, and so I tell you all, 
And I shall be content, if as I perish, 
You do not vex me with unjust reproaches, 
Nor vainly try to snatch away from death 
330 The last faint sparks of life, yet lingering! 


[Enter Panore.] 


PanoPE. I wish that I might hide sad tidings from you, 
But 'tis my duty, madam, to reveal them. 
The hand of death has seized your peerless husband. 
You are the last to hear it. 
335. CENONE. What is this? 
PanoPE. The queen begs Heaven for the safe return 
Of Theseus, but she trusts, indeed, in vain— 


PHAEDRA 


She is deceived. Hippolytus, his son, 
Has learned from vessels newly come to port 
That Theseus is dead. 


PHZDRA. O, gods! 
PANOPE. At Athens 


Opinions are divided; some would have it 

Your child should rule, and some, despite the law, 
Are bold, and dare support the stranger’s son,8 
While one presuming faction, it is said, 

Would crown Aricia, and the house of Pallas. 

I thought well to warn you of this danger. 
Hippolytus is ready, now, to start, 

And if he chance to show himself in Athens, 

The crowd, I fear, will follow in his lead. 


CenonE. Itis enough. The queen has heard your message, 


And she will not neglect your timely warning. 


[Exit Panore.] 


Dear lady, I had almost ceased from urging 

That you should wish to live. I thought to follow 
My mistress to that tomb from which my pleading 
Had failed to turn her,—but this new misfortune 
Changes the aspect of affairs, and prompts us 

To take fresh measures. Madam, Theseus is gone, 
And you must fill his place. He leaves a son,— 
Slave if you die, but if you live, a king! 

Upon whom can he lean, but you, his mother? 
There is no hand but yours to dry his tears. 

Live then, for him, or else his guiltless weeping 
Will move the gods to wrath against his mother. 
Live, for no blame is in your passion now. 

The king is dead, you bear the bonds no longer 
Which made your love a thing of crime and horror. 
You need no longer dread Hippolytus, 

For you may see him, now, without reproach. 
Perhaps, if he is certain of your hatred, 

He means to lead the rebels. Undeceive him! 
Soften his callous heart, and bend his pride! 
King of this fertile land, his portion lies 

Here in his Troezen, yet he knows the laws,— 
They give your son these walls Minerva built, 
Aye, and protects,—but if a common foe 
Threatens you both, you had best be united. 

For you must thwart Aricia! 


8 Hippolytus. 
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380 PHÆDRA. I consent. 
Yes, I will live, if life can yet be mine,— 
If my affection for a son has power 
To rouse my sinking heart, at such a dangerous hour! 


[Exeunt.] 


Act II 


[Enter Aricia and IsMENE.| 


Aricia. Hippolytus has asked to see me here? 
Hippolytus has asked to bid farewell? 
’Tis true, Ismene? You are not deceived? 
IsmENE. This is the first result of Theseus’ death, 
5 And you may look to see from every side 
Hearts that he kept away, now turning to you. 
Aricia soon shall find all Greece low-bending 
To do her homage. 
ARICIA, Then it is not only 
10 An idle tale? Am I a slave no longer? 
Have I no enemies? 
ISMENE. The gods, Aricia, 
Trouble your peace no more, for Theseus soul 
Is with your brothers, now. 


15 ÅRICIA. Does rumor tell 
How Theseus died? 
ISMENE. Tales most incredible 


Are sprerd. Some say, that, seizing a new bride, 
The fa’ .hless man was swallowed by the waves. 
20 Others have said, and this report prevails, 
That he, together with Pirithous, 
Went to the world below, seeking the shores 
Of Cocytus, showing his living self 
To the pale ghosts, but could not leave the gloom, 
25 For they who enter there abide forever. 
Aricia. Can I believe a mortal may descend 
Into that gulf before his destined hour? 
What lure could ever overcome its terrors? 
Ismene. Nay, he is dead; ’tis only you who doubt it. 
30 The men of Athens all bewail his loss. 
Troezen already hails Hippolytus, 
And Pheedra, fearing for her children’s rights, 
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Asks counsel of such friends as share her troubles, 
Here in this palace! 
ARICIA. Will Hippolytus 
Prove kinder than his father, make my chains light, 
And pity my misfortunes? 
ISMENE. Yes, I think so. 
Aricia. Indeed, I think you do not know him well, 
Or you would not believe a heart so hard 
Could ever pity, or could look on me 
As one not sharing in the scorn he feels 
For all our sex. Does he not still avoid 
Whatever place we go? 
IsMENE. I know the stories 
Of proud Hippolytus, but I have seen him 
When he was near to you, and watched to see 
How one supposed so cold would bear himself. 
I found his manners not at all like those 
Which I had looked to see, for in his face 
Was great confusion, at your slightest glance. 
He could not turn his languid eyes away, 
But still looked back again to gaze at you. 
Love is a word that may offend his pride, 
But though the tongue deny it, looks betray! 
Aricia. How eagerly my heart hears what you say, 
Though it may be delusion, dear Ismene! 
Did it seem possible to you, who know me, 
That I, poor toy of unrelenting fate, 
Fed upon bitter tears by night and day, 
Could ever taste the maddening draught of love? 
I am the last frail offspring of my race— 
My royal race, the Children of the Earth,® 
And of them, I alone survive war’s fury. 
Yes, I have lost six brothers, in their youth,— - 
Mown by the sword, cut off in their first flower! 
They were the hope of an illustrious house. 
Earth drank their blood with sorrow; it was kin 
To his whom she brought forth. And well you know, 
Since then, no heart in Greece could sigh for me, 
Lest, by a sister’s flame, her brothers’ ashes 
Might chance to blaze again. And, too, you know 
How I disdained the cautions of my captor, 
His care, and his suspicion, and you know 
How often I have thanked the king’s injustice, 
Since I had never loved the thought of love. 


9 Aricia traced her ancestry to the hero Erechtheus, son of Hephestus and Ge, the 
Earth. 
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He happily confirmed my inclinations,— 

But then, I never yet had seen his son! 

It is not merely that my eye is caught, 

And that I love him for his grace and beauty,— 


Charms which he does not know, or seems to scorn,-— 


I love him for a kind of wealth that’s rarer. 

He has his father’s virtues, not his faults. 

I love, and I must grant it, that high pride 
Which never stooped beneath the yoke of love. 
Phaedra gains little glory from a lover 

Free of his sighs; I am too proud, I think, 

To share devotion with a thousand others, 

Or enter in a door that’s never shut. 

But to make one who never stooped before 
Bend his proud neck,—to pierce a heart of stone, 
And bind one captive, whom his chains astonish, 
Who struggles vainly in his pleasant bonds,— 
That takes my fancy, and I long for it. 

The god of strength was easier disarmed 

Than this Hippolytus, for Hercules 

Yielded so often to the eyes of beauty 

That he made triumph cheap. But, dear Ismene, 
I take too little heed of a resistance 

Which I may never quell. If I am humbled, 
And if I find defeat, then you will hear me 
Speak ill of that same pride I so admire! 

What! can he love? And have I been so happy 
That I have bent—? 


[Enter Hiprotytvs.] 


Hier. Lady, before you go, it is my duty 


To tell you of the changes of your fortune. 
What I have feared is true; my sire is dead. 
Yes, his long stay was what I had supposed it. 
For only death, which came to end his labors, 
Could keep him hidden from the world so long. 
The gods at last have doomed Alcides’ friend— 
His friend, and his successor. Since your hatred 
I think will grant his virtues, it can hear 

Some praise for him, without resenting it, 
Knowing that it is due. I have one hope 

To soothe me in my sorrow. I can free you. 
Now I revoke the laws, whose strictness moved me 
To pity for you; you are your own mistress 


He comes,—and you shall hear him. 
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Of heart and hand. Here in my heritage, 
In Troezen, here where Pittheus!® once reigned, 
And where I now am king, by my own right, 
I leave you free, free as myself,—and more. 
Aricia. Your kindness is too great; it overcomes me. 
A goodness which will pay disgrace with honor 
Can give a greater force than you would think 
To the harsh laws from which you would release me. 
Hier. Athens, not knowing how to fill the throne 
Left empty, speaks of you, and then of me, 
And then of Phzdra’s son. 
ARICIA. Of me, my lord? 
Hipp. I know that by the law it is not mine, 
For Greece reproaches me my foreign mother. 
But if my brother were my only rival, 
My rights are clearly truer ones than his, 
So that I should not care for twists of the law. 
There is a juster claim to check my boldness. 
I yield my place to you, or rather, grant 
That you should have it,—you should hold the scepter, 
Bequeathed to you from Earth’s great son, Erectheus. 
It came, then, to Aigeus, and the city 
Which was protected and increased by him 
Was glad to welcome such a king as Theseus, 
Leaving your luckless brothers out of mind. 
Now Athens calls you back within her walls. 
Long strife has cost her groans enough already, 
Her fields are glutted with your kinsmen’s blood, 
Fattening those same furrows whence it sprang. 
I will rule here in Troezen; Phzedra’s son 
Has his rich kingdom waiting him in Crete. 
Athens is yours, and I will do my best 
To bring to you the votes which are divided 
Between us two. 
ARICIA. I fear a dream deceives me. 
For I am stunned, my lord, at what I hear. 
Am J, indeed, awake? Can I believe 
Such generosity as this? What god 
Has put it in your heart? Well you deserve 
That fame you have, yet it falls short of you. 
For me, you will be traitor to yourself! 
Was it not grace enough never to hate me, 
To have been free so long from enmity, 
Which some have harbored— 


10 King of Troezen and father of Æthra, Theseus’ mother. 
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However darkly you have seen my pride, 

Did you suppose a monster gave me birth? 

What savagery, what hatred, full of venom 
Would not become less evil, seeing you? 

Could I resist this charm which caught my soul— 


Aricia. Why, what is this, sir? 
Hier. I have said too much 


Not to say more. No prudence can resist 

The violence of passion. Now, at last, 

Silence is broken. I must tell you now 

The secret that my heart can hold no longer. 

You see before you an unhappy victim 

Of hasty pride,—a prince who begs compassion. 
For I was long the enemy of love. 

I mocked his fetters, I despised his captives, 

And while I pitied these poor, shipwrecked mortals, 
I watched the storms, and seemed quite safe on land. 
And now I find that I have such a fate, 
And must be tossed upon a sea of troubles! 
My boldness is defeated in a moment, 
And all my boasted pride is humbleness. 


© For nearly six months past, ashamed, despairing, 


Carrying with me always that sharp arrow 
Which tears my heart, I struggle quite in vain 
To free me, both from you and from myself. 

I leave your presence;—leaving, I find you near, 
And in the forest’s darkness see your form. 
Black night, no less than daylight brings the vision 
Of charms that I avoid. All things conspire 

To make Hippolytus your slave. The fruit 

Of all my sighs is only that I cannot 

Find my own self again. My bow, my spear, 
Please me no longer. I have quite forgotten 

My chariot, and the teaching of the Sea God. 
The woods can only echo back my groans, 
Instead of flinging back those joyous shouts 
With which I urge my horses. Hearing this, 

A tale of passion so uncouth, you blush 

At your own handiwork. These are wild words 
With which I offer you my heart, a captive 
Held, strangely, by a silken jess. And yet 

The off’ring should be dearer to your eyes, 
Since such words come as strangers to my lips. 
Nor do not scorn my vows, so poorly spoken 
Since, but for you, they never had been formed. 


Hate you? I to hate you? 


PHAEDRA 


[Enter THERAMENES.| 


Tera. My lord, I came to tell you of the queen. 
She comes to seek you. 
Hier. Me? 
THERA, And what she wishes 
I do not know. I speak at her request, 
For she would talk with you before you go. 
Hipp. What shall I say to her? Can she expect—? 
Aricia. You cannot, noble prince, refuse to hear her, 
Though you are sure she is your enemy. 
There is a shade of pity due her tears. 
Hirr. Shall we part so? And will you let me leave you 
Not knowing if I have offended you,— 
The goddess I adore,—with all this boldness? 
Or if this heart, which I now leave with you— 
Aricia. Go now, my prince, and do whatever deeds 
Your generosity would have you do. 
Make Athens own my scepter. All these gifts 
I will accept. But the high throne of Empire 
Is not the thing most precious to my eyes! 


[Exeunt Aricra and IsMENE.| 


Hipp. Friend, are we ready?—But the queen is coming. 
See that the ship is trimmed and fit to sail. 
Hurry, gather the crew, and hoist the signal, 
And then return, the sooner to release me 
From a most irksome meeting. 


[Exit THERAMENES.| 


[Enter Puæra and CENONE.| 


Przpra [to CENONE]. Look, I see him! 
My blood forgets to flow,—tongue will not speak 
What I have come to say! 

CENONE. Think of your son. 
And think that all his hopes depend on you. 
Puapra. They tell me that you leave us, hastily. 

I come to add my own tears to your sorrow, 
And I would plead my fears for my young son. 
He has no father, now; ’twill not be long 
Until the day that he will see my death, 

And even now, his youth is much imperiled 
By a thousand foes. You only can defend him. 
And in my inmost heart, remorse is stirring, — 
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Yes, and fear, too, lest I have shut your ears 


Against his cries; I fear that your just anger 


May, before long, visit on him that hatred 
His mother earned. 


Hirr. Madam, you need not fear. 


Such malice is not mine. 


PHÆDRA. I should not blame you 


If you should hate me; I have injured you. 


So much you know;—you could not read my heart. 


Yes, I have tried to be your enemy, 


For the same land could never hold us both. 


In private and abroad I have declared it;— 
I was your enemy! I found no peace 

Till seas had parted us; and I forbade 
Even your name to be pronounced to me. 
And yet, if punishment be meted out 
Justly, by the offense;—if only hatred 


Deserves a hate, then never was there woman 


Deserved more pity, and less enmity. 


Hire. A mother who is jealous for her children 


Will seldom love the children of a mother 


Who came before her. Torments of suspicion 


Will often follow on a second marriage. 

Another would have felt that jealousy 

No less than you; perhaps more violently. 
Puzpra. Ah, prince, but Heaven made me 

From what is usual, and I can call 


quite exempt 


That Heaven as my witness! "Tis not this— 


No, quite another ill devours my heart! 


Hier. This is no time for self-reproaching, madam. 


Perhaps your husband still beholds the light, 


Perhaps he may be granted safe return 

In answer to our prayers; his guarding god 

Is Neptune, whom he never called in vain. 
Puæpra. He who has seen the mansions of 


the dead 


Returns not thence. Since Theseus has gone 
Once to those gloomy shores,11 we need not hope, 


For Heaven will not send him back again. 


Prince, there is no release from Acheron;— 


It is a greedy maw,—and yet I think 


He lives and breathes in you,—and still I see him 


Before me here; I seem to speak to him— 


My heart—! Oh, I am mad! Do what I will, 


I cannot hide my passion. 


11 Theseus and his friend Pirithous had attempted to abduct Persephone, queen of 


Hades, and were imprisoned in the lower world. 


Theseus was released by Hercules. 
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Hipp. Yes, I see 
What strange things love will do, for Theseus, dead, 
Seems present to your eyes, and in your soul 
A constant flame is burning. 
PHADRA. Ah, for Theseus 
I languish and I long, but not, indeed, 
As the Shades have seen him, as the fickle lover 
Of a thousand forms, the one who fain would ravish 
The bride of Pluto;—but one faithful, proud, 
Even to slight disdain,—the charm of youth 
That draws all hearts, even as the gods are painted,— 
Or as yourself. He had your eyes, your manner,— 
He spoke like you, and he could blush like you, 
And when he came across the waves to Crete,12 
My childhood home, worthy to win the love 
Of Minos’ daughters,—what were you doing then? 
Why did thy father gather all these men, 
The flower of Greece, and leave Hippolytus? 
Oh, why were you too young to have embarked 
On board the ship that brought your father there? 
The monster would have perished at your hands, 
Despite the windings of his vast retreat. 
My sister would have armed you with the clue 
To guide your steps, doubtful within the maze — 
But no—for Phedra would have come before her, 
And love would first have given me the thought, 
And I it would have been, whose timely aid 
Had taught you all the labyrinthine ways! 
The care that such a dear life would have cost me! 
No thread could satisfy my lover’s fears. 
I would have wished to lead the way myself, 
And share the peril you were sure to face. 
Yes, Phaedra would have walked the maze with you,— 
With you come out in safety, or have perished! 
Hirr. Gods! What is this I hear? Have you forgotten 
That Theseus is my father and your husband? 
Puæpra. Why should you fancy I have lost remembrance 
And that I am regardless of my honor? 
Hipp. Forgive me, madam! With a blush I own 
That I mistook your words, quite innocent. 
For very shame I cannot see you longer— 
Now I will go— 
PHEDRA. Ah, prince, you understood me,— 
Too well, indeed! For I had said enough. 


12 To kill the Minotaur. 
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You could not well mistake. But do not think 
That in those moments when I love you most 

I do not feel my guilt. No easy yielding 

Has helped the poison that infects my mind. 
The sorry object of divine revenge, 

I am not half so hateful to your sight 

As to myself. The gods will bear me witness, — 
They who have lit this fire within my veins,— 
The gods who take their barbarous delight 

In leading some poor mortal heart astray! 

Nay, do you not remember in the past, 

How I was not content to fly?—I drove you 
Out of the land, so that I might appear 

Most odious—and to resist you better 

I tried to make you hate me—and in vain! 

You hated more, and I loved not the less, 
While your misfortunes lent you newer charms. 
I have been drowned in tears and scorched by fire! 
Your own eyes might convince you of the truth 
If you could look at me, but for a moment! 
What do I say? You think this vile confession 
That I have made, is what I meant to say? 

I did not dare betray my son. For him 

I feared,—and came to beg you not to hate him. 
This was the purpose of a heart too full 

Of love for you to speak of aught besides. 

Take your revenge, and punish me my passion! 
Prove yourself worthy of your valiant father, 
And rid the world of an offensive monster! 
Does Theseus’ widow dare to love his son? 
Monster indeed! Nay, let her not escape you! 
Here is my heart! Here is the place to strike! 

It is most eager to absolve itself! 

It leaps impatiently to meet your blow!— 
Strike deep! Or if, indeed, you find it shameful 
To drench your hand in such polluted blood,— 
If that be punishment too mild for you,— 

Too easy for your hate,—if not your arm, 


Then lend your sword to me—Come! Give it now!— 

(Ewone. What would you do, my lady? Oh, just gods! 
But someone comes;—go quickly. Run from shame. 
You cannot fly, if they should find you thus. 


[Exeunt Puævra and CENoNE.] 


[Enter THERAMENES.| 
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TueErA. Is that the form of Phzdra that I see 
Go hurrying? What are these signs of sorrow? 
Where is your sword? Why are you pale and shaken? 
Hipp. Friend, let us fly. Indeed, I am confused 380 
With greatest horror and astonishment. 
Phedra—but no; gods, let this dreadful secret 
Remain forever buried and unknown. 
THERA. ‘The ship is ready if you wish to sail, 
But Athens has already cast her vote. 385 
Their leaders have consulted all the tribes. 
Your brother is elected;—Phadra wins! 
Hipp. Pheedra? 
THERA. A herald bringing a commission 
Has come from Athens, placing the reins of power 390 
In Phædra’s hands. Her son is king. — 
Hipp. O gods,— 
O ye who know her, is it thus, indeed, 
That ye reward her virtue? 
THERA. Meanwhile rumor 395 
Is whispering that Theseus is not dead,— 
That there are those who saw him in Epirus,— 
But I have searched, and I know all too well— 
Hier. No matter. Let no chances be neglected. 
This rumor must be hunted to its source, 400 
And if it be not worthy of belief 
Let us then sail, and at whatever cost, 
We'll trust the scepter to deserving hands. 


[Exeunt.] 


Act III 


[Enter Puænra and CENonE.| 


PuzprA. Ah, let them take away the worthless honors 
They bring to me;—why urge that I should see them? 
What flattery can soothe my wounded heart? 
Far rather hide me. I have said too much. 
My madness bursting like a stream in flood, 5 
I spoke what never should have reached his ears. 
Oh, gods! The way he heard me! How reluctant 
To take my meaning,—dull and cold as marble, 
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And only eager for a quick retreat! 
And how his blushes made my shame the deeper! 
Why did you turn me from the death I sought? 
Ah, when his sword was pointed at my breast, 
Did he grow pale?—or try to snatch it from me? 
That I had touched it was enough for him 
To make it seem forever horrible, 
And to defile whatever hand should hold it. 
CEnone. When you will brood upon your bitter grief, 
You only fan a fire that must be quenched. 
Would it not more become the blood of Minos 
To find you peace in cares that are more noble?— 
And in defiance of this wretch, who flies 
From what he hates, reign on the throne you're offered? 
Pupra. I reign?—And shall I hold the rod of empire, 
When reason can no longer reign in me? 
When I have lost control of mine own senses? 
When I do gasp beneath a shameful yoke? 
When I am dying?— 
CENONE. Fly! 
PHÆDRA. I cannot leave him. 
Œnone. You dare not fly from one you dared to banish? 
Puapra. That time is past. He knows how I am frenzied, 
For I have overstepped my modesty, 
And blazoned out my shame before his eyes. 
Against my will, hope crept into my heart. 
Did you not call my failing powers to me? 
Was it not you, yourself, called back my soul 
Which fluttered on my lips, and with your counsel 
Lent me new life? Who told me I might love him? 


(none. Blame me or blame me not for your misfortunes,— 


What could I not have done if it would save you? 
But if your anger ever was aroused 

By insult, can you pardon him his scorn? 

How cruel were his eyes, severe and fixed, 
Surveying you, half prostrate at his feet! 

How hateful, then, his savage pride appeared! 
Why did not Phaedra see as I saw then? 


-Puzpra. This pride that you detest may yield to time. 


The rudeness of the forest clings about him, 
For he was bred there by the strictest laws. 
Love is a word he never knew before. 
Perhaps it was surprise that stunned him so;— 
There was much vehemence in all I said. 
CinonE. Remember that his mother was barbaric— 
Puapra. She was a Scythian, but she learned to love. 
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CEnone. He has a bitter hate for all our sex. 
Puapra. Well, then no rival ever rules his heart. 


Your counsel comes a little late, Œnone. 

Now you must serve my madness, not my reason. 
Love cannot find a way into his heart, 

So let us take him where he has more feeling. 

The lure of power seemed somewhat to touch him. 
He could not hide that he was drawn to Athens,— 
His vessels’ prows were pointed there already, 
With sails all set to run before the breeze. 

Go, and on my behalf, touch his ambition, — 
Dazzle his eyes with prospects of the crown. 

The sacred diadem shall grace his brow,— 

My highest honor is to set it there, 

And he shall have the power I cannot keep. 

He'll teach my son how men are ruled.—It may be 
That he will deign to be a father to him. 

He shall control both son and mother;—try him,— 
Try every means to move him, for your words 
Should meet more favor than my own could find. 
Urge him with groans and tears,—say Phædra’s dying, 
Nor blush to speak in pleading terms with him. 
My last hope is in you,—do what you will, 

PIL sanction it,—the issue is my fate! 


[Exit GENoNnE. | 


Puapra [alone]. Venus implacable, thou seest me shamed, 


And I am sore confounded. Have I not 

Been humbled yet enough? Can cruelty 

Stretch farther still? Thine arrows have struck home! 
It is thy victory! Wouldst gain new triumphs?— 
Then seek an enemy more obdurate,— 
Hippolytus neglects thee, braves thine anger. 
He never bows his knee before thine altars. 

Thy name offends his proud, disdainful hearing. 
Our interests are alike,—avenge thyself, 

Force him to love—But what is this, Œnone? 
Already back? Then it must be he hates me, 
And will not hear you speak— 


[Enter CENONE.] 


CENONE. Yes, you must stifle 


A love that’s vain, and best call back your virtue. 
The king we thought was dead will soon appear 
Here to your eyes. Yes, Theseus will be here, 
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For he has come again. The eager people 

Are hastening to see him. I had gone _ 

As you commanded, seeking for the prince, 
When all the air was torn,—a thousand shouts— 

Puapra. My husband living! ’Tis enough, Œnone. 
I owned a passion that dishonors him. 

He is alive. I wish to know no more. 

CEnonE. What is it? 

PHZDRA. What I prophesied to you,— 
What you refused to hear, while with your weeping 
You overcame repentance. Had I died 
I had deserved some pity, earlier. 

I took your counsel, and I die dishonored. 

CEnonE. You die? 


PHADRA. Just Heavens! What I have done today! 


My husband comes, and with him comes his son, 
And I shall see the witness of my passion, 

The object of my most adulterous flame 

Watch with what face J make his father welcome, 
Knowing my heart is big with sighs he scorned, 
And my eyes wet with tears that could not move him. 
Will his respect for Theseus make him hide it?— 
Conceal my madness?—not disgrace his father? 
And do you think he can repress the horror 
Which he must have for me? A fruitless silence! 

I know my treason, and I lack the boldness 

Of those abandoned women, who can feel 
Tranquillity in crime,—can show a forehead 

All unashamed. I know my madness well, 

Recall it all. I think that these high roofs 

And all these walls can speak. They will accuse me. 
They only wait until my husband comes, 

And then they will reveal my perfidy. 

"Tis death alone can take away this horror. 

Is it so great an ill to cease to live? 

Death holds no fear for those in misery. 

I tremble only for the name I leave,— 

My son’s sad heritage. The blood of Jove18 

Might justly swell the pride of those who boast it, 
But what a heavy weight a mother’s guilt 

Leaves for her children! Yes, I dread that scorn 
For my disgrace, which will be cast on them 

With too much truth. I tremble when I think 


18 Phaedra was descended from Zeus (Jove) through Minos, her father. 
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How they will never dare to raise their heads, 

Crushed with that curse — 

CENONE. Nay, do not doubt my pity. 

There never was a juster fear than yours. 

Then why do you expose them to this shame? 

And why must you accuse yourself, destroying 

The one hope left? It will be said of Phaedra 

That she well knows of her own perfidy, 

That she has fled from out her husband’s sight,— 

And proud Hippolytus may well rejoice 

That, dying, you should lend his tale belief. 

What answer can I make him? It will be 

For him, a story easy to deny, 

And I shall hear him, while triumphantly 

He tells your shame to every open ear. 

Why, I had sooner Heaven’s fire consumed me! 

Deceive me not! And do you love him still? 

What think you now of this contemptuous prince? 
Puapra. As of a monster fearful to mine eyes! 
CEnoneE. Why do you give him easy victory? 

You are afraid! Dare to accuse him first! 

Say he is guilty of the charge he brings 

This day against you. Who shall say it’s false? 

All things conspire against him. In your hands 

His sword, which he most happily forgot,— 

Your present trouble, and your past distress, — 

Your warnings to his father,—and his exile 

Which you accomplished with your earnest prayers— 
Puapra. So! You would have me slander innocence! 
CGEnonE. My zeal asks nothing from you but your silence. 

I also tremble. I am loath to do it. 

Pd face a thousand deaths more willingly. 

But since, without this bitter deed, I lose you, 

And since, for me, your life outweighs all else, 

Why, I will speak. Theseus, however angry, 

Will do no worse than banish him again. 

A father, punishing, remains a father. 

His anger will be soothed with easy penance. 

But even if some guiltless blood be spilt, 

Is not your honor of a greater worth,— 

A treasure far too precious to be risked? 

You must submit, no matter what is needful, 

For when your reputation is at stake, 

Then you must sacrifice your very conscience. 

But someone comes. "Tis Theseus— 
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PHADRA. Look, I see 


Hippolytus most stern, and in his eyes 
There is my ruin written. I am helpless. 
My fate is yours. Do with it as you will. 


[Enter TuxEseus, HIPPOLYTUS, and THERAMENES.| 


Tueseus. Fortune will fight no longer with my wishes, 
But to your arms it brings me back-— 
PHADRA. Wait, Theseus. 
Nay, do not hurry to profane caresses 
One time so sweet, which I am now not worthy 
Even to taste of, for you have been wronged. 
Fortune has proved most spiteful. In your absence 
It has not spared your wife. I am not fit 
To meet you tenderly, and from this time 
I only care how I shall bear my shame. 


[Exeunt Puæpra and CENONE.| 


Tueseus. Strange welcome for your father, is it not? 
What does it mean, my son? 

Hipp. Why, only Phedra 
Can solve that mystery. If I can move you 
By any wish, then let me never see her. 
Hippolytus begs leave to disappear,— 
To leave the home that holds your wife, forever. 

THESEUS. You, my son! Leave me? 

Hiep. "Twas not I who sought her; 
You were the one to lead her to these shores! 
My lord, at your departure you thought fit 
To leave Aricia and the queen in Troezen, 
And I, myself, was charged with their protection. 
But now, what cares will need to keep me here? 
My idle youth has shown what skill it has 
Over such petty foes as roam the woods. 
May I not leave this life of little glory,— 
Of ease—and dip my spear in nobler blood? 
Before you reached my age, more than one tyrant 
More than one monster had already felt 
The force of your good arm. You had succeeded 
In whipping insolence; you had removed 
All of the dangers lurking on our coasts. 
The traveler no longer feared for outrage, 
And Hercules, himself, who knew your deeds, 
Relied on you, and rested from his labors. 
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But I—the son of such a noble father,— 
I am unknown, and I am far behind 225 
Even my mother’s footsteps. Let my courage 
Have scope to act. If there is yet some monster 
Escaped from you, then let me seek for glory, 
Bringing the spoils to you; or let it be 
That memory of death well met with courage 230 
Shall keep my name a living one,—shall prove 
To all the world I am my father’s son. 
TuesEus. Why, what is this? What terror can have seized you? 
What makes my kindred fly before my face? 
If I return to find myself so feared, 235 
To find so little welcome in my home, 
Then why did Heaven free me from my prison? 
My only friend, misled by his own passion 
Set out to rob the tyrant of Epirus,}4— 
To rob him of his wife! Regretfully 240 
I gave the lover aid. Fate blinded us,— 
Myself as well as him. The tyrant seized me, 
Defenseless and unarmed. With tears I saw 
Pirithous cast forth to be devoured 
By savage beasts, that lapped the blood of men. 245 
He shut me in a gloomy cave, far down, 
Deep in the earth, near to the realm of Pluto. 
I lay six months before the gods had pity, 
Then I escaped the eyes that guarded me. 
I purged the world of this, its enemy, 250 
And he himself has fed his monsters’ hunger. 
But when I come, with an expectant joy, 
When I draw close to all that is most precious 
Of what the gods have left me,—when my soul 
Looks for its happiness in these dear places, 255 
Then I am welcome only with a shudder, 
With turning from me, and with hasty flight. 
And since it seems that I inspire such terror, 
Would I were still imprisoned in Epirus! 
Phadra complains that I have suffered outrage. 260 
Who has betrayed me? Speak! Was I avenged? 
Why was I not? Has Greece, to whom mine arm 
Has often brought good help, sheltered my foe? 
You do not answer. Is it that my son,— 
My own son—has he joined mine enemies? 265 
I'll enter, for I cannot bear to wonder. 


14 The accounts of this escapade and the attempt to abduct Persephone are badly 
confused. 
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I'll learn at once the culprit and the crime, 
And Phaedra must explain her trouble to me. 


[Exit.] 


Hier. What mean these words? They freeze my very blood! 
270 Will Phædra, in her frenzy, blame herself,— 
Make sure of her destruction? And the king,— 
What will he say? O gods! The fatal poison 
That love has spread through all my father’s house! 
I burn with fires his hatred disapproves. 
275 How changed he finds me from the son he knew! 
My mind is much alarmed with dark forebodings, 
But surely innocence need never fear. 
Come, let us go, and in some other place 
Consider how I best may move my father 
280 To make him tender, and to tell a love 
Troubled, but never vanquished, by his frown. 


[Exeunt.] 


Act IV 


[Enter TursEus and CENONE.] 


Taeseus. Ah, what is this I hear? Presumptuous traitor! 
And would he have disgraced his father’s honor? 
With what relentless footsteps Fate pursues me! 
I know not where I go, nor where I am! 
5 My kindest love, how very ill repaid! 
Bold scheme! Oh, most abominable thought! 
A wretch who did not shrink from violence 
To reach the object of his evil passion! 
I know this sword,—it served to arm his fury,— 
10 The sword I gave him for a nobler use! 
And could the sacred ties of blood not stop him? 
And Phaedra,—was she loath to have him punished? 
She held her silence. Was it to spare his guilt? 
GEnone. Only to spare a most unhappy father. 
15 She knew it shameful that her eyes had kindled 
So infamous a love,—had prompted him 
To such a crime,—and Phaedra would have died. 
I saw her raise her arm, and ran to save her. 


To me alone you owe it that she lives. 
And since I pity her, and pity you, 
I came, unwilling, to explain her tears. 
Tueseus. The traitor! Well indeed might he turn pale! 
It was for fear he trembled when he saw me! 
I was amazed that he should show no gladness. 
The coldness of his greeting chilled my love. 
But was this guilty passion that consumes him 
Declared before I banished him from Athens? 
Cinone. Remember, sire, how Phedra urged it on you. 
It was illicit love that caused her hatred. 
Tueseus. And then this flame burst out again at Troezen? 
CEnone. Sire, I have told you all there is. The queen 
Is left to bear her grief alone too long. 
Let me now leave you. I will wait on her. 


[Exit ] 


[Enter H1ppotytus.] 


Tueseus. Ah, there he is! Great gods! That noble manner 
Might well deceive an eye less fond than mine! 
Why should the sacred mark of virtue shine 
Bright on the forehead of an evil wretch? 

Why should the blackness of a traitor’s heart 
Not show itself by sure and certain signs? 

Hipp. My father, may I ask what fatal cloud 
Has troubled so the face of majesty? 

Dare you not trust this secret to your son? 

THESEuS. Traitor, how dare you.show yourself before me? 
Monster, whom Heaven’s bolts have spared too long! 
A last survivor of that robber band 
Whereof I cleansed the earth, your brutal lust 
Scorned to respect even my marriage bed! 

And now you dare,—my hated foe,—to come 
Here to my presence, here where all things are filled » 
And foul with infamy, instead of seeking 

Some unknown land, that never heard my name. 
Fly, traitor, fly! Stay not to tempt my wrath! 

I scarce restrain it. Do not brave my hatred. 

I have been shamed forever; ’tis enough 

To be the father of so vile a son, 

Without your death, to stain indelibly 

The splendid record of my noble deeds. 

Fly! And unless you yearn for punishment 

To make you yet another villain. slain, 
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Take heed that this sun, shining on us now 
Shall see your foot no more upon this soil. 
I say it once again,—fly!—and in haste! 
Rid all my realms of your detested person. 
On thee,—on thee, great Neptune, do I call! 
If once I cleared thy shores of murderers, 
Remember, then, thy promise to reward me 
For these good deeds, by granting my first prayer. 
I was held long in close captivity. 
I did not then demand thy mighty aid, 
For I have saved so great a privilege 
To use in greatest need. That time is come. 
And now I ask,—avenge a wretched father! 
I leave this traitor subject to thy wrath. 
I ask that thou shouldst quench his fires in blood, 
And by thy fury, I will judge thy favor! 
Hirr. Phedra accuses me of wanton passion! 
A final horror to confuse my soul! 
Such blows, unlooked for, falling all at once, 
Have crushed me, choked me, struck me into silence! 
TueEsEvus. ‘Traitor, you thought that in a timid silence 
Phaedra would cover your brutality. 
But, though you fled, you still should not have left her 
Holding the sword that seals your condemnation. 
Or rather, to complete your perfidy, 
You should have robbed her both of speech and life! 
Hier. Most justly angered at so black a lie, 
I might be pardoned, should I speak the truth. 
But it concerns your honor to conceal it. 
Welcome that reverence which stops my tongue, 
And, without seeking to increase your troubles, 
Look closely at my life, as it has been. 
Great crimes come never singly; they are linked 
To sins that went before. Who once has sinned, 
May, at the last, do greater violence 
To all that men hold sacred. Vice, like virtue, 
Grows in small steps, and no true innocence 
Can ever fall at once to deepest guilt. 
No man of virtue, in a single day, 
Can turn himself to treason, murder, incest! 
I am the son of one both chaste and brave. 
I have not proved unworthy of my birth. 
Pittheus, one by all men reckoned wise, 
Deigned to instruct me, when I left her keeping. 
I do not wish to boast upon my merits, 
But if I may lay claim to any virtue, 
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I think I have displayed, beyond all else, 

That I abhor those sins with which you charge me. 
Look you, Hippolytus is known in Greece 

As one so continent he’s thought austere, 

And all men know how I abstain, unbending. 

The daylight is not purer than my heart. 

Then how could I, if burning so profanely,— 

TuesEvus. Villain, it is that very pride condemns you! 

I see the hateful reason for your coldness, 
For only Phedra charmed your shameless eyes. 
Your heart, quite cold to other witcheries, 
Refused the pure flame of a lawful love. 

Hier. No, father, I have hidden it too long. 
This heart has not disdained its sacred flame. 
Here, at your feet, I’ll tell my real offense. 

I love, and love, indeed, where you forbid it. 
My heart’s devotion binds me to Aricia,— 
The child of Pallas has subdued your son! 
Her I adore, rebellious to your laws. 

For her alone I breathe my ardent sighs. 

TueEseus. You love her? Gods! But no,—I see the truth. 
You play this crime to justify yourself. 

Hier. Sir, for six months I kept me from her presence, 
And still I love her. I have come to tell it,— 
Trembling I come—! Can nothing free your mind 
Of such an error? Can my oaths not soothe you? 

By Heaven—Earth,—by all the powers of Nature— 

TueEseus. The wicked will not ever shrink from lying. 
Be still, and spare me tiresome vows and pleadings, 
Since your false virtue knows no other way. 

Hier. Although you think it false and insincere, 
Phædra has cause enough to know it true. 

THEsEus. Ah, how your boldness rouses all my anger! 

Hier. What is my term and place of banishment? 

THEsEus. Were you beyond the Pillars of Alcides,1® 
Your perjured presence still were far too near me! 

Hirr. What friends will pity me, if you forsake me 
And think me guilty of so vile a crime? 

THEsEus. Go seek for friends who praise adultery, 
And look for those who clap their hands at incest!— 
Low traitors, lawless, —steeped in infamy,— 

Fit comforters for such an one as you! 

Hiep. Are incest and adultery the words 

Which you will cast at me? I hold my peace. 


15 Pillars of Hercules, two promontories at the Strait of Gibraltar. 
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Yet think what mother Phædra had—remember 

Her blood, not mine, is tainted with these horrors! 
Tueseus. So then! Before my eyes your rage bursts out, 

And loses all restraint. Go from my sight!— 

This last time I will say it——traitor, go! 

And do not wait until a father’s anger 

Drives you away in public execration! 


[Exit Hrepo.ytus.] 


Tueseus [alone]. Wretch! Thou must meet inevitable ruin! 


Neptune has sworn by Styx,—an oath most dreadful 
Even to gods,—and he will keep his promise. 

Thou canst not ever flee from his revenge. 

I loved thee, and in spite of this offense 

My heart is moved by what I see for thee. 

Nay, but thy doom is but too fully earned. 

Had father ever better cause for rage? 

O you just gods, who see my crushing grief, 

Why was I cursed with such an evil son? 


‘(Enter Pozpra.] 


Puazpra. I come to you, my lord, in proper dread, 
For I have heard your voice raised high in anger, 
And much I fear that deeds have followed threats. 
Oh, spare your child, if there is still some time! 
Respect your race, your blood, I do beseech you. 

I would not hear that blood cry from the earth! 
Save me the horror and the lasting shame 
Of having caused his father’s hand to shed it! 

Tueseus. No, madam, I.am free from such a stain. 
But still the wretch has not escaped my vengeance. 
The hand of an Immortal holds his doom, 

And pledges his destruction. ’Tis a debt 
That Neptune owes me. You shall be avenged. 
Puapra. A debt to you? Prayers made in anger— 


THESEUS. Fear not. 


They will not fail. But join your prayers to mine, 
And paint his crimes for me in all their blackness, 
To fan my sluggish wrath to whitest heat. 

You do not know of all his villainy. 

His rage against you feeds itself on slanders. 
Your words, he says, are full of all deceit. 

He says Aricia has his heart and soul, 

That he loves only her— 
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PHÆDRA. Aricia?— 
‘THESEUS. Yes. 
He said it to my face:—an idle pretext! 
A trick I am not caught by. Let us hope 
That Neptune does swift justice. I am going 
Now to his altars, urging he keep his oath. 


[Exit THEsEvs.] 


Puzpra [alone]. So he is gone! What words have struck mine ears? 
What smothered fires are burning in my heart? 
What fatal stroke falls like a thunder-bolt? 

Stung with remorse that would not give me peace, 

I tore myself from out Œnone’s. arms 

And hurried here to help Hippolytus, 

With all my soul and strength. Who knows, indeed, 
But that new-found repentance might have moved me 
To speak in accusation of myself?— 

And if my voice had not been choked with shame, 
Perhaps I might have told the frightful truth. 
Hippolytus can feel—but not for me! 

Aricia has his heart, his plighted word! 

You gods! I thought his heart could not be touched 
By any love, when, deaf to all my tears, 

He armed his eye with scorn, his brow with threats. 
I thought him strong against all other women, 

And yet another has prevailed upon him! 

She tamed his pride, and she has gained his favor! 
Perhaps he has a heart that’s quick to melt, 

And I alone am she he cannot bear! 

Then shall I charge myself with his protection? 


[Enter CENoNE.| 


Puzpra. Dear nurse, and do you know what I have learned? 
CEnonE. No, but in truth I come with trembling limbs. 

I dreaded what you planned when you went out, 

And fear of fatal madness turned me pale. 
Puapra. Who would have thought it, nurse? I had a rival. 
CEnone. A rival? 
PHADRA. Yes, he loves. I cannot doubt it. 

This wild Hippolytus I could not tame,— 

Who scorned to be admired, and who was wearied 

With lovers’ sighs,—this tiger whom I dreaded 

Fawns on the hand of one who broke his pride. 

Aricia found the entrance to his heart! 
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230 CEnonE. Aricia? 
PHADRA, ’Tis a torture yet untried! 
Now for what other pains am I reserved? 
All I have suffered,—ecstasies of passion, 
Longings and fears, the horrors of remorse, 
235 The shame of being spurned with contumely, 
Were feeble tastes of what is now my torment. 
They love each other! By what secret charm 
Have they deceived me? When and where and how 
Did they contrive to meet? You knew it all,— 
240 And why, then, was I kept from knowing of it? 
You never told me of their stolen hours 
Of love and of delight. Have they been seen 
Talking together often?—did they seek 
The forest shadows? Ah, they had full freedom 
245 To be together. Heaven watched their sighs. 
They loved,—and never felt that they were guilty. 
The morning sun shone always clear for them, 
While I,—an outcast from the face of Nature, 
Shunned the bright day, and would have hid myself,— 
250 Death the one god whom I dared ask for aid! 
I waited for the freedom of the grave. 
My woe was fed with bitterness, and watered 
With many tears. It was too closely watched. 
I did not dare to weep without restraint, 
255 And knowing it a solace perilous, 
I feared it, and I hid my mortal terror 
Beneath a face most tranquil. Oftentimes 
I stopped my tears, and made myself to smile— 
GinonE. What fruit can they desire from fruitless love? 
260 For they can meet no more. 
PH2DRA. That love will stay, 
And it will stay forever. While I speak— 
O dreadful thought—they laugh and scorn my madness 
And my distracted heart. In spite of exile, 
265 In spite of that which soon must come to part them, 
They make a thousand oaths to bind their union. 
GEnone, can I bear this happiness 
Which so insults me? I would have your pity. 
Yes, she must be destroyed. My husband’s fury 
270 Against her hated race shall be renewed. 
The punishment must be a heavy one. 
Her guilt outruns the guilt of all her brothers. 
I'll plead with Theseus, in my jealousy,— 
What do I say? Oh, have I lost my senses? 
275 Is Pheedra jealous? will she, then, go begging 
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For Theseus’ help? He lives, —and yet I burn. 
For whom? Whose heart is this I claim as mine? 
. My hair stands up with horror at my words, 

And from this time, my guilt has passed all bounds! 
Hypocrisy and incest breathe at once 280 
Through all I do. My hands are ripe for murder, 
To spill the guiltless blood of innocence. 
Do I still live, a wretch, and dare to face 
The holy Sun, from whom I have my being? 
My father’s father was the king of gods; 285 
My race is spread through all the universe — 
Where can I hide? In the dark realms of Pluto? 
But there my father holds the fatal urn.16 
His hands award the doom irrevocable.— 
Minos is judge of all the ghosts in hell. 290 
And how his awful shade will start and shudder 
When he shall see his daughter brought before him, 
And made confess such many-colored sins, 
Such crimes, perhaps, as hell itself knows not! 
O father, what will be thy words at seeing 295 
So dire a sight? I see thee drop the urn, 
Turning to seek some punishment unheard of,— 
To be, thyself, mine executioner! 
O spare me! For a cruel deity 
Destroys thy race. O look upon my madness, 300 
And in it see her wrath. This aching heart 
Gathers no fruit of pleasure from its crime. 
It is a shame which hounds me to the grave, 
And ends a life of misery in torment. 

CEnone. Ah, madam, drive away this groundless fear. 305 
Look not so hard upon a little sin. 
You love. We cannot conquer destiny. 
Why, you were drawn as by a fatal charm;— 
Is that a marvel we have never seen? 
Has love, then, come to triumph over you, 310 
And no one else? By nature man is weak. 
You are a mortal,—bow to mortal fortune. 
You chafe against a yoke that many others 
Have borne before you. They upon Olympus,— 
The very gods themselves, who make us tremble 315 
For our poor sins, have burned with lawless passions. 

Puapra. What words are these? What counsels do you give me? 
Why will you still pour poison in mine ears? 
You have destroyed me. You have brought me back 


16 The urn from which Minos, as judge in Hades, drew the names of his jurors. 
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320 When I should else have left the light of day. 
You made me to forget my solemn duty, 
And see Hippolytus, whom I had shunned. . 
What have you done? Why did those wicked lips 
Slander his faultless life with blackest lies? 
325 It may be you have murdered him. By now 
The prayer unholy of a heartless father 
May have been granted. I will have no words! 
Go, monster! Leave me to my sorry fate. 
May the just gods repay you properly, 
330 And may your punishment remain forever 
To strike with fear, all such as you, who strive 
To feed the frailty of the great with cunning, 
To push them to the very brink of ruin 
To which their feet incline,—to smooth the path 
335 Of guilt. Such flatterers the gods, in anger, 
Bestow on kings as their most fatal gift! 


[Exit Prapra.,] 


CEnons [alone]. O gods! What is there I’ve not done to serve her? 
And this is the reward that I have won! 


[Exit.] 


Act V 


[Enter Hippo.ytus and ARICIA.] 


Aricia. Can you keep silent in this mortal danger? 
Your father loves you. Will you leave him so— 
When he is thus deceived? If you are cruel,— 

If, in your heart, you will not see my tears, 
5 Why then, content,—and do not ever see me. 

Abandon poor Aricia,—but at least 
If you must go, make sure your life is safe. 
Defend your honor from a shameful stain, 
And force your father to recall his prayers. 

10 There still is time. Why, for a mere caprice, 
Should you leave open way for Phzedra’s slanders? 
Let Theseus know the truth. 


Hier. Could I say more 


And not expose him to a great disgrace? 

How should I dare, by speaking what I know, 

To make my father’s brow blush red with shame? 
You only know the hateful mystery. 

I have not showed my heart to any other 

But you and Heaven. Judge, then, if I love you, 
Since you have seen.I could not hide from you 
All I would fain have hidden from myself! 
Remember under what a seal I spoke. 

Forget what I have said, if that may be, 

And never let so pure a mouth give voice 

To such a.secret. Let us trust to Heaven 

To give me justice, for the gods are just. 

For their own honor they will clear the guiltless. 
The time will come for Phædra to be punished. 
She cannot:always flee the shame she merits. 

I ask.no other favor than your silence. 

In all besides, I give my wrath free scope. 

Make your escape from this captivity, 
Be.bold,.and come with me upon my flight. 

Oh, do not stay on this accurséd soil 

Where virtue breathes the air of pestilence. 

To hide your leaving, take the good advantage 
Of all this turmoil, roused by my disgrace. 

I promise you the means of flight are ready. 

You have, as yet, no other guards than mine. 
Defenders of great strength will fight our quarrel. 
Argos has open arms, and Sparta calls us. 

Let us appeal for justice to our friends, 

And let us not stand by while Phædra joins us 
Together in one ruin, driving us 

Down from the throne,—and swells her son’s possessions 
By robbing us. Come, take this happy chance. 
What fear can hold you back? You seem to pause. 
Only your better fortune makes me urge 

That we be bold. When I am all a-fire, 

Why are you ice? Are you afraid to follow 

One who is banished? 


ARICIA Ah, but such an exile 


Would be most dear to me. For with what joy 
Pd live, if I could link my fate to yours. 

And be forgot by all the world. But still 

We are not bound by that sweet tie together. 
Then how am I to steal away with you? 
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I know the strictest honor need not stop me 
From seeking freedom from your father’s hands, 
For this, indeed, is not my parents’ home, 
And flight is lawful, when one flies from tyrants. 
But you, sir, love me, and my virtue shrinks— 
Hier. No, no! To me your honor is as dear 
As it is to yourself. A nobler purpose 
Brings me to you. I ask you leave your foes 
And follow with your husband. That same Heaven 
Which sends these woes, sets free the pledge between us 
From human hands. There are not always torches 
To light the face of Hymen. Come with me— 
Beside the gates of Troezen is a temple, 
Amid the ancient tombs of princes, buried. 
They who are false can never enter there, 
And there no mortal dares make perjured oaths, 
For instant punishment will come on guilt. 
There is not any stronger check to falsehood 
Than what is present there,—fear of a death 
That cannot be escaped. There we shall go, 
If you consent, and swear eternal love, 
And call the god who watches there to witness 
Our solemn vows, and ask his guarding care. 
I will invoke the holiest of powers— 
The chaste Diana and the Queen of Heaven,— 
Yes, all the gods, who know my inmost heart, 
Will answer for my sacred promises. 
Aricia. Here is the king. Away—make no delay. 
I linger yet a while to hide my flight. 
Go you, and leave me with some trusted one 
To lead my timid footsteps to your side. 


[Exit H1PpoLytvs.]} 


[Enter THEsEus and IsMENE.] 


THEsSEus. O gods, throw light upon my troubled mind! 
Show me the truth which I am seeking here. 
ARICIA [to Ismenr]. Be ready, dear Ismene, for our flight. 


[Exit IsMENE.] 


TuesEus. Your color changes, and you seem confused. 
Madam,—what dealing had my son with you? 

Aricra. Sire, he was bidding me his last farewell. 

THEsEus. It seems your eyes can tame that stubborn pride, 
And the first sighs he breathes are paid to you. 
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ArictA. | cannot well deny the truth; he has not 
Inherited your hatred and injustice,— 
He does not treat me as a criminal. 
TueEsEus. ‘This is to say,—he swore eternal love. 
Do not depend on such a fickle heart. 
He swore as much to others, long before. 
Aricia. He, Sire? 
THESEUS. You stop the roving of his taste. 
How should you bear so vile a partnership? 
Aricia. And how can you endure that wicked slanders 
Should make so pure a life seem black as pitch? 
How do you know so little of his heart? 
Do you so ill distinguish innocence 
From the worst guilt? What mist before your eyes 
Can make them blind to such an open virtue? 
Ah! ’Tis too much to let false tongues defame him! 
Repent! Call back again your fatal prayers. 
Oh, be afraid, lest Heaven in its justice 
Hate you enough to hear your wish and grant it! 
The gods, in anger, often take our victims,— 
And oftentimes they punish us with gifts! 
TuEsEus. No, it is vain to seek to hide his guilt. 
Your love is blind to his depravity. 
But I have witnesses beyond reproach,— 
Tears I have seen,—true tears, that may be trusted. 
Arcia. Take heed, my lord. Although your mighty hand 
Has rid the world of many beasts and monsters, 
You have not slain them all,—there’s one alive!— 
Your son, himself, forbids that I say more, 
And since I know how muck he still reveres you, 
I know that I should cause him much distress 
If I should dare to finish. I shall act 
Like reverence,—and to be silent,—leave you. 


[Exit Aricta.| 


THEsEvs [alone]. What is there in her mind? What hidden meaning 
Lurks in a speech begun, then broken short? 
Would both deceive me with a vain pretense? 
Have they conspired to put me to this torture? 
And yet, for all that I am most severe, 
What plaintive voice is crying in my heart? 
I have a secret pity that disturbs me. 
(none must be questioned, once again, 
For I must see this crime in clearer light. 
Guards, bid Œnone come to me, alone. 
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[Enter Panore.] 


140 Panore. I do not know the purpose of the queen, 
Yet, seeing her distress, I fear the worst;— 
Despair most fatal, painted on her features,— 
Death’s pallor is already in her face. 
CEnone, shamed and driven from her sight, 
145 Has thrown herself into the ocean’s depths. 
What moved her to so rash a deed, none knows, 
And now the waves forever hide her from us. 
TuesEus. What is it that you say? 
PANOPE. Her sad fate adds 
150 New trouble to the queen’s tempestuous soul. 
Sometimes, to soothe her secret pain, she clasps 
_ Her children to her, bathes them with her tears,— 
Then suddenly forgets her mother’s love, 
And thrusts them from her with a look of horror. 
155 She wanders back and forth with doubtful steps, 
Her eye looks vacantly, and will not know us. 
She wrote three times, and thrice she changed her mind, 
And tore the letter when it scarce was started. 
Be willing then to see her, Sire,—to help her. 


[Exit PANOPE.] 


160 THEsEUs. (Œnone dead, and Phedra bent on dying? 
Oh, call my son to me again, great Heaven! 
Let him defend himself, for I am ready 
To hear him, now. Oh, haste not to bestow 
Thy fatal bounty, Neptune. Rather my prayers 
165 Should stay unheard forever. Far too soon 
I raised too cruel hands, and I believed 
Lips that may well have lied! Ah, what may follow? 


[Enter 'THERAMENES.| 


THESEUS. "Tis you, Theramenes? Where is my son? 
I gave him to your keeping in his childhood,— 
170 But why should tears be flowing from thine eyes? 
How is it with my son—? 
THERA. You worry late. 
It is a vain affection. He is dead. 
THEsEus. O gods! 
175 THERA. Yes, I have seen the very flower 
Of all mankind cut down; and I am bold 
To say that never man deserved it less. 
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Tueseus. My son! My son is dead! When I was reaching 

My arms to him again, then why should Heaven 

Hasten his doom? What sudden blow was this? 180 
Tuera. When we had scarcely passed the gates of Troezen,— 

He, silent in his chariot, his guards 

Downcast and silent, too, all ranged around him,— 

He turned his steeds to the Mycenian road, 

And, lost in thought, allowed the reins to lie 185 

Loose on their backs, and his high-mettled chargers, 

One time so eager to obey his voice, 

Now seemed to know his sadness and to share it. 

Then, coming from the sea, a frightful cry 

Shatters the troubled air with sudden discord; 190 

And groaning from the bosom of the earth 

Answers the crying of that fearful voice. 

It froze the blood within our very hearts! 

Our horses hear, and stand with bristling manes. 

Meanwhile there rises on the watery plain 195 

A mountain wave, mighty, with foaming crest. 

It rolls upon the shore, and as it breaks 

It throws before our eyes a raging monster. 

Its brow is armed with terrifying horns 

And all its body clothed with yellow scales. 200 

In front it is a bull, behind, a dragon, 

Turning and twisting in impatient fury. 

It bellows till the very shores do tremble. 

The sky is struck with horror at the sight. 

The earth in terror quakes; breath of the beast 205 

Poisons the air. The very wave that brought it 

Runs back in fear. All fly, forgetting courage 

Which cannot help,—and in a nearby temple 

Take refuge,—all but brave Hippolytus. 

A hero’s worthy son, he stays his horses, 210 

Seizes his darts, and rushing forwards, hurls 

A missile with sure aim, and wounds the beast 

Deep in the flank. It springs, raging with pain, 

Right to the horses’ feet, and roaring, falls, 

Writhes in the dust, shows them his fiery throat, 215 

And covers them with flame and smoke and blood. 

Fear lends them wings; deaf to his voice for once, 

Heeding no curb, the horses race away. 

Their master tires himself in futile efforts. 

Each courser’s bit is red with blood and foam. 220 

Some say a god, in all this wild disorder, 

Is seen, pricking their dusty flanks with goads. 
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They rush to jagged rocks, urged by this terror. 

The axle crashes, and the hardy youth 

Sees his car broken, shattered into bits. 

He himself falls, entangled in the reins — 

Forgive my grief. That cruel sight will be 

For me, the source of never-ending tears. 

I saw thy luckless son,—I saw him, Sire, 

Dragged by those horses that his hands had fed. 

He could not stop their fierce career,—his cries 

But added to their terror. All his body 

Was soon a mass of wounds. Our anguished cries 
Filled the whole plain. At length the horses slackened. 
They stopped close by the ancient tombs which mark 
The place where lie the ashes of his fathers. 

I ran there panting, and behind me came 

His guard, along a track fresh-stained with blood, 
Reddening all the rocks; locks of his hair 

Hung dripping in the briers,—gory triumphs! 

I came and called him. Stretching out his hand, 

He opened dying eyes, soon to be closed. 

“The gods have robbed me of a guiltless life.” 

I heard him say, “Take care of sad Aricia, 

When I am dead. Friend, if my father mourn 
When he shall know his son’s unhappy fate,— 

One accused falsely,—then, to give me peace, 

Tell him to treat his captive tenderly, 

And to restore—” The hero’s breath had failed, 

And in my arms there lay a mangled body,— 

A thing most piteous, the bleeding spoil 

Of Heaven’s wrath,—his father could not know him. 


TuesEus. Alas, my son:—my hope, now lost forever! 


The gods are ruthless. They have served me well, 
And I am left to live a life of anguish 
And of a great remorse. 


THERA. And then Aricia, 


Flying from you, came timidly to take him 

To be her husband, there, before the gods. 

And coming close, she saw the grass, all reeking, 
All bloody red, and (sad for a lover’s eyes! ) 

She saw him, lying there, disfigured, pale,— 
And for a time she knew not her misfortune. 
She did not know the hero she adores. 

She looked and asked, “Where is Hippolytus?” 
Only too sure, at last, that he was lying 

Before her there, with sad eyes, silently 
Reproaching Heaven, she groaned, and shuddering 
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Fell fainting, all but lifeless, at his feet. 
Ismene, all in tears, knelt down beside her, 
And called her back to life, a life of nothing 
But sense of pain. And I to whom the light 
Is only darkness, now, come to discharge 
The duty he imposed on me: to tell you 
His last desire,—a melancholy task.— 

But here his mortal enemy is coming. 


[Enter Paxpra and Guards.] 


Tueseus. Madam, you've triumphed, and my son is killed! 


Ah, but what room have I for fear! How justly 
Suspicion racks me that in blaming him 

I erred! But he is dead; accept your victim, 
Rightly or wrongly slain. Your heart may leap. 
For me, my eyes shall be forever blind. 

Since you have said it, I'll believe him guilty. 
His death is cause enough for me to weep. 

It would be folly, should I seek a light 

Which could not bring him back to soothe my grief, 
And which might only make me more unhappy. 
I will go far from you and from this shore, 

For here the vision of my mangled son 

Would haunt my memory, and drive me mad. 
I wish I might be banished from the world, 
For all the world‘must rise in judgment on me. 
Even my glory weights my punishment, 

For if I bore a name less known to men, 
"Twere easier to hide me. Ah, I mourn 

And hate all prayers the gods have granted me. 
Nor will I ever go to them again 

With useless pleadings. All that they can give 
Is far outweighed by what they took from me. 


Puzpra. My lord, I cannot hear you and be silent. 


I must undo the wrong that he has suffered,— 
Your son was innocent. 

THESEUS. Unhappy father! 

And I condemned him for a word of yours! 

You think I can forgive such cruelty—? 

Puapra. Moments are precious to me; let me speak. 
“T'was I who cast an eye of lawless passion 

On chaste and dutiful Hippolytus. 

The gods had lit a baleful fire in me, 

And vile Œnone’s cunning did the rest. 

She feared Hippolytus,—who knew my madness,— 
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Would tell you of that passion which he hated. 
And so she took advantage of my weakness 

And hastened, that she might accuse him first. 
She has been punished now, but all too lightly. 
She sought to flee my anger,—cast herself 

Into the waves. The sword had long since cut 
My thread of life, but still I heard the cry 

Of slandered innocence, and I determined 

To die a slower way, and first confess 

My penitence to you. There is a poison 
Medea?” brought to Athens, in my veins. 

The venom works already in my heart. 

A strange and fatal chill is spreading there. 

I see already, through a gathering mist, 

The husband whom I outrage with my presence. 
Death veils the light of Heaven from mine eyes, 
And gives it back its purity, defiled. 

PanoPE. She dies, my lord. 

THESEUS. I would the memory 
Of her disgraceful deed might perish with her! 
Ah! I have learned too late! Come, let us go, 
And with the blood of mine unhappy son 
Mingle our tears,—embrace his dear remains, 
Repenting deeply for a hated prayer. 

Let him have honor such as he deserves, 
And, to appease his sore-offended spirit, 

No matter what her brothers’ guilt has been, 
From this day forth, Aricia is my daughter. 


[Exeunt.] 


17 Medea was an enchantress brought from Colchis by Jason. According to some 
sources, she was married to Ægeus. 


SWIFT 


Gulliver’s Travels 


“THE CHIEF END I propose in all my labors is to vex the world rather than 
divert it. . . . I have ever hated all nations, professions, and communities, 
and all my love is towards individuals. . . . But principally I hate and detest 
that animal called man, although I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and 
so forth.” Thus the author of Gulliver’s Travels wrote to his friend Alexander 
Pope, who also knew something about vexing the world. Jonathan Swift 
(1667-1745) was a proud, embittered, melancholy genius, who, in a series 
of remarkable works, produced some of the finest prose in the English lan- 
guage. In the clarity and economy of his style, the penetration and originality 
of his satire, and his belief that reason is the cure for human folly he illus- 
trated, as well as any other in England, the neoclassical spirit of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Swift was born of English parents in Dublin, Ireland; and there also he 
attended Trinity College, where because of his poor scholarship he was 
graduated only by the strained indulgence of the authorities. For several 
years he was employed in England as a sort of private secretary of Sir William 
Temple, one of the most prominent statesmen of the day. Although this 
connection with Temple was irksome, it was an important influence upon his 
life, for in Temple’s home he met Esther Johnson, or Stella, as he called her, 
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and made his first contributions to literature. And through Temple’s influence 
he obtained his first preferment in the Church of England. He returned to 
Ireland after Temple’s death in 1699 and assumed several positions in the 
Church. The rest of his life he divided between England and Ireland, devot- 
ing himself variously to politics, literature, and the Church. 

As a political journalist he achieved his greatest power and influence 
writing for the Tory Examiner in 1710 and 1711, when ministers of state and 
other great men were among his associates and were proud of the association. 
In an age when literature and politics were inseparable he demonstrated, for 
a while at least, how far a man of literary genius might rise. But, ironically, 
in these years when he was engaged in violent literary conflict he was at the 
same time writing the charming and tender letters to Esther Johnson, then 
living in Ireland, that have made readers wonder ever since about the rela- 
tions between them. As a reward for his service to the Tory party, in 1713 he 
was made dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin, a position that he held 
until his death. 

His whole career as a churchman was exercised in Ireland, a country for 
which he had no great love but in whose interest he served as a hardy cham- 
pion. He worked, though unsuccessfully, to obtain for the Irish clergy of 
the Anglican Church the privileges enjoyed by their English brethren. In a 
series of letters (The Drapier Letters, 1724) he opposed anonymously but 
successfully the debasing of the Irish coinage. And in what is perhaps the 
bitterest satire in the English language, A Modest Proposal for Preventing 
the Children of Poor People from Being a Burden, he attacked the English 
exploitation of Ireland by suggesting with plain-faced mockery that Irish 
children be produced as meat for the English market, 

As a literary man Swift began as a writer of incredibly bad Pindaric odes. 
Much of his poetry, however, is neat and clever in the neoclassical strain; 
much of it also is characterized by gratuitous indecency. Of his poetry in 
general his relative the poet laureate Dryden gave appropriate criticism when 
he said, “Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet.” But at the same time that 
he was trying himself as a poet he was beginning to write the kind of mature 
satire in prose that has made his literary reputation. The Battle of the Books, 
written in 1697 and published in 1704, was a defense of Sir William Temple’s 
position in a controversy over the authenticity of the letters of Phalaris—a 
controversy that involved the question of the superiority of ancient writers 
to modern. His Tale of a Tub (1704) a satire on the Christian religion, 
examined the positions of the Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and Calvinists. 
It was pleasing to none of them, and it is likely that Queen Anne’s dis- 
pleasure at this work was responsible for Swift’s failure to obtain the bishopric 
that he so strongly desired. In shorter works he also demonstrated his skill as 
a satirist, and among these perhaps the best known is his essay on Chris- 
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tianity, the full title of which is sufficient to indicate its tone—Argument to 
Prove that the Abolishing of Christianity in England May, as Things Now 
Stand, Be Attended with Some Inconveniences. His greatest work, according 
to the judgment of today, was published anonymously in 1726: Travels into 
Several Remote Regions of the World, by Lemuel Gulliver. 

Gulliver's Travels, as the book is known today, was conceived in misan- 
thropy and executed with inspiration. For generations young people have 
read the first two parts of it as an absorbing story of a land of pygmies and 
a land of giants. They have read it unconscious of the cynical substratum of 
its satire and ignorant of the contempt for mankind in the latter parts. Like 
a book by one of Swift’s contemporaries, Danie] Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 
it has been issued in innumerable editions for young people, abridged and 
simplified until the original purpose of the author has disappeared. 

The book was, in a way, the product of Swift’s association in London 
with the Scriblerus Club, a group composed of such prominent literary men 
as Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot. Some of them proposed the writing of a 
satire in the form of a book of travels to be called The Memoirs of Scriblerus; 
but the club disbanded, and Swift returned to Ireland as dean of St. Patrick’s. 
Swift probably began Gullivers Travels with this project in mind. As early 
as 1720 he was at work upon it, and he published it in 1726 anonymously, 
for fear of reprisal for its political and religious satire. The authorship was 
well known to a wide circle of friends. Its success was instantaneous. “From 
the highest to the lowest,” Pope wrote to Swift, “it is universally read, from 
the cabinet-council to the nursery.” ‘To some persons, however, the book gave 
great offense, and one Irish bishop complained that it was filled with 
improbable lies, and, for his part, he hardly believed a word of it. 

Gulliver's Travels is a satire upon the pettiness and the grossness of man, 
his institutions and his intellectual pretentions, his lack of reason and his 
brutality. Its appeal is universal because its essential concern is with the evil 
in this world and because in handling his subject Swift is more intelligible 
to most readers than the authors of such great works as the Greek tragedies, 
The Divine Comedy, and Paradise Lost. In reading it a man can hardly fail 
to recognise much of his own image, however distressing the recognition. 

Two years after the publication of Gullivers Travels Stella died, and 
Swift was left disconsolate. Though he was honored now in England and 
Ireland, his bitterness and melancholia painfully increased. His last few 
years were marked by almost unbearable physical pain and mental anguish; 
paralysis came to him as a relief. His mind failed and he sank into insanity. 
He died near the end of his seventy-eighth year, and, as a parting gibe, be- 
queathed a substantial fortune to found an institution for the care of 
imbeciles and lunatics. 
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Part I 


A Voyage to Lilliput 


CHAPTER I 


My Father had a small Estate in Nottinghamshire; I was the Third of five 
Sons. He sent me to Emanuel-College in Cambridge, at Fourteen Years old, 
where I resided three Years, and applied my self close to my Studies: But the 
Charge of maintaining me (although I had a very scanty Allowance) being too 
great for a narrow Fortune; I was bound Apprentice to Mr. James Bates, an 
eminent Surgeon in London, with whom I continued four Years; and my Father 
now and then sending me small Sums of Money, I laid them out in learning 
Navigation, and other Parts of the Mathematicks, useful to those who intend to 
travel, as I always believed it would be some time or other my Fortune to do. 
When I left Mr. Bates, I went down to my Father; where, by the Assistance of 
him and my Uncle John, and some other Relations, I got Forty Pounds, and a 
Promise of Thirty Pounds a Year to maintain me at Leyden: There I studied 
Physick two Years and seven Months, knowing it would be useful in long Voyages. 

Soon after my Return from Leyden, I was recommended by my good Mas- 
ter Mr. Bates, to be Surgeon to the Swallow, Captain Abraham Pannell Com- 
mander; with whom I continued three Years and a half, making a Voyage or 
two into the Levant and some other Parts. When I came back, I resolved to settle 
in London, to which Mr. Bates, my Master, encouraged me; and by him I was 
recommended to several Patients. I took Part of a small House in the Old Jury; 
and being advised to alter my Condition, I married Mrs. Mary Burton, second 
Daughter to Mr. Edmond Burton, Hosier, in Newgate-street, with whom I re- 
ceived four Hundred Pounds for a Portion. 

But, my good Master Bates dying in two Years after, and I having few Friends, 
my Business began to fail; for my Conscience would not suffer me to imitate the 
bad Practice of too many among my Brethren. Having therefore consulted 
with my Wife, and some of my Acquaintance, I determined to go again to Sea. 
I was Surgeon successively in two Ships, and made several Voyages, for six Years, 
to the East and West-Indies; by which I got some Addition to my Fortune. . . 

The last of these Voyages not proving very fortunate, I grew weary of the 
Sea, and intended to stay at home with my Wife and Family. I removed from the 
Old Jury to Fetter Lane, and from thence to Wapping, hoping to get Business 
among the Sailors; but it would not turn to account. After three Years Expecta- 
tion that things would mend, I accepted an advantageous Offer from Captain 
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William Prichard, Master of the Antelope, who was making a Voyage to the 
South-Sea. We set sail from Bristol, May 4th, 1699 and our Voyage at first was 
very prosperous. 

It would not be proper for some Reasons, to trouble the Reader with the 
Particulars of our Adventures in those Seas: Let it suffice to inform him, that in 
our Passage from thence to the East-Indies, we were driven by a violent Storm 
to the North-west of Van Diemen’s Land.! By an Observation, we found ourselves 
in the Latitude of 30 Degrees 2 Minutes South. Twelve of our Crew were dead 
by immoderate Labour, and ill Food; the rest were in a very weak Condition. On 
the fifth of November, which was the beginning of Summer in those Parts, the 
Weather being very hazy, the Seamen spyed a Rock, within half a Cable’s length 
of the Ship; but the Wind was so strong, that we were driven directly upon it, and 
immediately split. Six of the Crew, of whom I was one, having let down the Boat 
into the Sea, made a Shift to get clear of the Ship, and the Rock. We rowed by 
my Computation, about three Leagues, till we were able to work no longer, being 
already spent with Labour while we were in the Ship. We therefore trusted our- 
selves to the Mercy of the Waves; and in about half an Hour the Boat was over- 
set by a sudden Flurry from the North. What became of my Companions in the 
Boat, as well as of those who escaped on the Rock, or were left in the Vessel, J 
cannot tell; but conclude they were all lost. For my own Part, I swam as Fortune 
directed me, and was pushed forward by Wind and Tide. I often let my Legs 
drop, and could feel no Bottom; But when I was almost gone, and able to strug- 
gle no longer, I found myself within my Depth; and by this Time the Storm 
was much abated. The Declivity was so small, that I walked near a Mile before 
I got to the Shore, which I conjectured was about Eight o’Clock in the Eve- 
ning. I then advanced forward near half a Mile, but could not discover any Sign 
of Houses or Inhabitants; at least I was in so weak a Condition, that I did not 
observe them. I was extremely tired, and with that, and the Heat of the Weather, 
and about half a Pint of Brandy that I drank as I left the Ship, I found my self 
much inclined to sleep. I lay down on the Grass, which was very short and soft; 
where I slept sounder than ever I remember to have done in my Life, and as I 
reckoned, above Nine Hours; for when I awaked, it was just Day-Light. I at- 
tempted to rise, but was not able to stir: For as I happened to lie on my Back, 
I found my Arms and Legs were strongly fastened on each Side to the Ground, 
and my Hair, which was long and thick, tied down in the same Manner. I like- 
wise felt several slender Ligatures across my Body, from my Armpits to my 
Thighs. I could only look upwards; the Sun began to grow hot, and the Light 
offended my Eyes. I heard a confused Noise about me, but in the Posture I lay, 
could see nothing except the Sky. In a little time I felt something alive moving 
on my left Leg, which advancing gently forward over my Breast, came almost 
up to my Chin; when bending my Eyes downwards as much as I could, I per- 
ceived it to be a human Creature not six Inches high, with a Bow and Arrow 
in his Hands, and a Quiver at his Back. In the mean time, I felt at least Forty 
more of the same Kind (as I conjectured) following the first. I was in the ut- 
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most Astonishment, and roared so loud, that they all ran back in a Fright; and 
some of them, as I was afterwards told, were hurt with the Falls they got by 
leaping from my Sides upon the Ground. However, they soon returned; and one 
of them, who ventured so far as to get a full Sight of my Face, lifting up his 
Hands and Eyes by way of Admiration, cryed out in a shrill, but distinct Voice, 
Hekinah Degul: The others repeated the same Words several times, but I then 
knew not what they meant. I lay all this while, as the Reader may believe, in great 
Uneasiness; At length, struggling to get loose, I had the Fortune to break the 
Strings, and wrench out the Pegs that fastened my left Arm to the Ground; for, by 
lifting it up to my Face, I discovered the Methods they had taken to bind me; 
and, at the same time, with a violent Pull, which gave me excessive Pain, I a 
little loosened the Strings that tied down my Hair on the left Side; so that I was 
just able to turn my Head about two Inches. But the Creatures ran off a second 
time, before I could seize them; whereupon there was a great Shout in a very 
shrill Accent; and after it ceased, I heard one of them cry aloud, Tolgo Phonac; 
when in an Instant I felt above an Hundred Arrows discharged on my left Hand, 
which pricked me like so many Needles; and besides, they shot another 
Flight into the Air, as we do Bombs in Europe; whereof many, I suppose, fell 
on my Body, (though I felt them not) and some on my Face, which I immedi- 
ately covered with my left Hand. When this Shower of Arrows was over, I fell 
a groaning with Grief and Pain; and then striving again to get loose, they dis- 
charged another Volly larger than the first; and some of them attempted with 
Spears to stick me in the Sides; but, by good Luck, I had on me a Buff Jerkin, 
which they could not pierce. I thought it the most prudent Method to lie still; 
and my Design was to continue so till Night, when my left Hand being already 
loose, I could easily free myself: And as for the Inhabitants, I had Reason to 
believe I might be a Match for the greatest Armies they could bring against me, 
if they were all of the same Size with him that I saw. But Fortune disposed other- 
wise of me. When the People observed I was quiet, they discharged no more 
Arrows: But by the Noise increasing, I knew their Numbers were greater; and 
about four Yards from me, over-against my right Ear, I heard a Knocking for 
above an Hour, like People at work; when turning my Head that Way, as well 
as the Pegs and Strings would permit me, I saw a Stage erected about a Foot 
and a half from the Ground, capable of holding four of the Inhabitants, with two 
or three Ladders to mount it: From whence one of them, who seemed to be 
a Person of Quality, made me a long Speech, whereof I understood not one 
Syllable. But I should have mentioned, that before the principal Person began 
his Oration, he cryed out three times Langro Dehul san: (these Words and the 
former were afterwards repeated and explained to me.) Whereupon immedi- 
ately about fifty of the Inhabitants came, and cut the Strings that fastened the 
left side of my Head, which gave me the Liberty of turning it to the right, and 
of observing the Person and Gesture of him who was to speak. He appeared to 
be of a middle Age, and taller than any of the other three who attended him; 
whereof one was a Page, who held up his Train, and seemed to be somewhat 
longer than my middle Finger; the other two stood one on each side to sup- 
port him. He acted every part of an Orator; and I could observe many Periods 
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of Threatnings, and others of Promises, Pity and Kindness. I answered in a few 
Words, but in the most submissive Manner, lifting up my left Hand and both 
my eyes to the Sun, as calling him for a Witness; and being almost famished 
with Hunger, having not eaten a Morsel for some Hours before I left the Ship, 
I found the Demands of Nature so strong upon me, that I could not forbear 
shewing my Impatience (perhaps against the strict Rules of Decency) by put- 
ting my Finger frequently on my Mouth, to signify that I wanted Food. The 
Hurgo (for so they call a great Lord, as I afterwards learnt) understood me very 
well: He descended from the Stage, and commanded that several Ladders should 
be applied to my Sides, on which above an hundred of the Inhabitants mounted, 
and walked towards my Mouth, laden with Baskets full of Meat, which had been 
provided and sent thither by the King’s Orders upon the first Intelligence he re- 
ceived of me. I observed there was the Flesh of several Animals, but could not 
distinguish them by the Taste. There were Shoulders, Legs, and Loins shaped 
like those of Mutton, and very well dressed, but smaller than the Wings of a 
Lark. I eat them by two or three at a Mouthful; and took three Loaves at a 
time, about the bigness of Musket Bullets. They supplyed me as fast as they 
could, shewing a thousand Marks of Wonder and Astonishment at my Bulk and 
Appetite. I then made another Sign that I wanted Drink. They found by my 
eating that a small Quantity would not suffice me; and being a most ingenious 
People, they slung up with great Dexterity one of their largest Hogsheads; then 
rolled it towards my Hand, and beat out the Top; I drank it off at a Draught, 
which I might well do, for it hardly held half a Pint, and tasted like a small Wine 
of Burgundy, but much more delicious. They brought me a second Hogshead, 
which I drank in the same Manner, and made Signs for more, but they had 
none to give me. . . . After some time, when they observed that I made no more 
Demands for Meat, there appeared before me a Person of high Rank from his 
Imperial Majesty. His Excellency having mounted on the Small of my Right 
Leg, advanced forwards up to my Face, with about a Dozen of his Retinue; 
And producing his Credentials under the Signet Royal, which he applied close 
to my Eyes, spoke about ten Minutes, without any Signs of Anger, but with a 
kind of determinate Resolution; often pointing forwards, which, as I afterwards 
found, was towards the Capital City, about half a Mile distant, whither it was 
agreed by his Majesty in Council that I must be conveyed. I answered in few 
Words, but to no Purpose, and made a Sign with my Hand that was loose, putting 
it to the other, (but over his Excellency’s Head, for Fear of hurting him or his 
Train) and then to my own Head and Body, to signify that I desired my Liberty. 
It appeared that he understood me well enough; for he shook his Head by way 
of Disapprobation, and held his Hand in a Posture to shew that I must be car- 
ried as a Prisoner. However, he made other Signs to let me understand that I 
should have Meat and Drink enough, and very good Treatment. Whereupon 
I once more thought of attempting to break my Bonds; but again, when I felt 
the Smart of their Arrows upon my Face and Hands, which were all in Blisters, 
and many of the Darts still sticking in them; and observing likewise that the Num- 
ber of my Enemies encreased; I gave Tokens to let them know that they might 
do with me what they pleased. Upon this the Hurgo and his Train withdrew, 
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with much Civility and chearful Countenances. Soon after I heard a general 
Shout, with frequent Repetitions of the Words, Peplom Selan, and I felt great 
Numbers of the People on my Left Side relaxing the Cords to such a Degree, 
that I was able to turn upon my Right, and to ease my self with making Water, 
which I very plentifully did, to the great Astonishment of the People, who con- 
jecturing by my Motions what I was going to do, immediately opened to the 
tight and left on that Side, to avoid the Torrent which fell with such Noise and 
Violence from me. But before this, they had dawbed my Face and both my Hands 
with a sort of Ointment very pleasant to the Smell, which in a few Minutes re- 
moved all the Smart of their Arrows. These Circumstances, added to the Re- 
freshment I had received by their Victuals and Drink, which were very nour- 
ishing, disposed me to sleep. I slept about eight Hours as I was afterwards assured; 
and it was no Wonder; for the Physicians, by the Emperor’s Order, had mingled 
a sleeping Potion in the Hogsheads of Wine. 

It seems that upon the first Moment I was discovered sleeping on the Ground 
after my Landing, the Emperor had early Notice of it by an Express; and deter- 
mined in Council that I should be tyed in the Manner I have related, (which 
was done in the Night while I slept) that Plenty of Meat and Drink should be 
sent me, and a Machine prepared to carry me to the Capital City. ... 

These People are most excellent Mathematicians, and arrived to a great 
Perfection in Mechanicks by the Countenance and Encouragement of the Emperor, 
who is a renowned Patron of Learning. This Prince hath several Machines fixed 
“on Wheels, for the Carriage of Trees and other great Weights. He often buildeth 
his largest Men of War, whereof some are Nine Foot long, in the Woods where the 
Timber grows, and has them carried on these Engines three or four Hundred 
Yards to the Sea. Five Hundred Carpenters and Engineers were immediately set 
at work to prepare the greatest Engine they had. It was a Frame of Wood raised 
three Inches from the Ground, about seven Foot long and four wide, moving 
upon twenty-two Wheels. The Shout I heard, was upon the Arrival of this 
Engine, which, it seems, set out in four Hours after my Landing. It was brought 
parallel to me as I lay. But the principal Difficulty was to raise and place me in 
this Vehicle. Eighty Poles, each of one Foot high, were erected for this Purpose, 
and very strong Cords of the bigness of Pack thread were fastened by Hooks to 
many Bandages, which the Workmen had girt round my Neck, my Hands, my 
Body, and my Legs. Nine Hundred of the strongest Men were employed to draw 
up these Cords by many Pullies fastned on the Poles; and thus in less than three 
Hours, I was raised and slung into the Engine, and there tyed fast. All this I 
was told; for while the whole Operation was performing, I lay in profound 
Sleep, by the Force of that soporiferous Medicine infused into my Liquor. Fif- 
teen hundred of the Emperor’s largest Horses, each about four Inches and a half 
high, were employed to draw me towards the Metropolis, which, as I said, was 
half a Mile distant. 

About four Hours after we began our Journey, I awaked by a very ridiculous 
Accident; for the Carriage being stopt a while to adjust something that was out 
of Order, two or three of the young Natives had the Curiosity to see how I 
looked when I was asleep; they climbed up into the Engine, and advancing 
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very softly to my Face, one of them, an Officer in the Guards, put the sharp End 
of his Half-Pike a good way up into my left Nostril, which tickled my Nose like a 
Straw, and made me sneeze violently: Whereupon they stole off unperceived; 
and it was three Weeks before I knew the Cause of my awaking so suddenly. 
We made a long March the remaining Part of the Day, and rested at Night 
with Five Hundred Guards on each Side of me, half with Torches, and half with 
Bows and Arrows, ready to shoot me if I should offer to stir. The next Morning 
at Sunrise we continued our March, and arrived within two Hundred Yards of 
the City-Gates about Noon. The Emperor, and all his Court, came out to meet 
us; but his great Officers would by no Means suffer his Majesty to endanger his 
Person by mounting on my Body. 

At the Place where the Carriage stopt, there stood an ancient Temple, es- 
teemed to be the largest in the whole Kingdom; which having been polluted 
some Years before by an unnatural Murder, was, according to the Zeal of those 
People, looked upon as Prophane, and therefore had been applied to common 
Uses, and all the Ornaments and Furniture carried away. In this Edifice 
it was determined I should lodge. The great Gate fronting to the North was about 
four Foot high, and almost two Foot wide, through which I could easily creep. 
On each Side of the Gate was a small Window not above six Inches from the 
Ground: Into that on the Left Side, the King’s Smiths conveyed fourscore and 
eleven Chains, like those that hang to a Lady’s Watch in Europe, and almost as 
large, which were locked to my Left Leg with six and thirty Padlocks. Over 
against this Temple, on the other Side of the great Highway, at twenty Foot 
Distance, there was a Turret at least five Foot high. Here the Emperor ascended 
with many principal Lords of his Court, to have an Opportunity of viewing 
me, as I was told, for I could not see them. It was reckoned that above an hun- 
dred thousand Inhabitants came out of the Town upon the same Errand; and in 
spight of my Guards, I believe there could not be fewer than ten thousand, 
at several Times, who mounted upon by Body by the Help of Ladders. But a 
Proclamation was soon issued to forbid it, upon Pain of Death. When the Work- 
men found it was impossible for me to break loose, they cut all the Strings 
that bound me; whereupon I rose up with as melancholy a Disposition as ever 
I had in my Life. But the Noise and Astonishment of the People at seeing me 
rise and walk, are not to be expressed. The Chains that held my left Leg were 
about two Yards long, and gave me not only the Liberty of walking backwards 
and forwards in a Semicircle; but being fixed within four Inches of the Gate, 
allowed me to creep in, and lie at my full Length in the Temple. 


CHAPTER II 


When I found myself on my Feet, I looked about me, and must con- 
fess I never beheld a more entertaining Prospect. The Country round appeared 
like a continued Garden; and the inclosed Fields, which were generally Forty 
Foot square, resembled so many Beds of Flowers. These Fields were inter- 
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mingled with Woods of half a Stang,? and the tallest Trees, as I could judge, ap- 
peared to be seven Foot high. I viewed the Town on my left Hand, which 
looked like the painted Scene of a City in a Theatre. D 

I had been for some Hours- extremely pressed by the Necessities of Nature; 
which was no Wonder, it being almost two Days since I had last disburthened 
myself. I was under great Difficulties between Urgency and Shame. The best 
Expedient I could think on, was to creep into my House, which I accordingly 
did; and shutting the Gate after me, I went as far as the Length of my Chain 
would suffer; and discharged my Body of that uneasy Load. But this was the 
only Time I was ever guilty of so uncleanly an Action; for which I cannot but 
hope the candid Reader will give some Allowance, after he hath maturely and 
impartially considered my Case, and the Distress I was in. From this Time 
my constant Practice was, as soon as I rose, to perform that Business in open 
Air, at the full Extent of my Chain; and due Care was taken every Morning 
before Company came, that the offensive Matter should be carried off in Wheel- 
barrows, by two Servants appointed for that purpose. I would not have dwelt so 
long upon a Circumstance, that perhaps at first Sight may appear not very 
momentous; if I had not thought it necessary to justify my Character in Point 
of Cleanliness to the World; which I am told, some of my Maligners have been 
pleased, upon this and other Occasions, to call in Question. 

When this Adventure was at an End, I came back out of my House, having 
Occasion for fresh Air. The Emperor was already descended from the Tower, and 
advancing on Horseback towards me, which had like to have cost him dear; for 
the Beast, although very well trained, yet wholly unused to such a Sight, 
which appeared as if a Mountain moved before him, reared up on his hinder 
Feet: But that Prince, who is an excellent Horseman, kept his Seat, until his 
Attendants ran in, and held the Bridle, while his Majesty had Time to dis- 
mount. When he alighted, he surveyed me round with great Admiration, but 
kept beyond the Length of my Chains. . . . The Empress, and young Princes of 
the Blood, of both Sexes, attended by many Ladies, sat at some Distance in their 
Chairs; but upon the Accident that happened to the Emperor’s Horse, they alighted 
and came near his Person; which I am now going to describe. He is taller by 
almost the Breadth of my Nail, than any of his Court; which alone is enough to 
strike an Awe into the Beholders. His Features are strong and masculine, with an 
Austrian Lip, and arched Nose, his Complexion olive, his Countenance erect, 
his Body and Limbs well proportioned, all his Motions graceful, and his Deport- 
ment majestick. He was then past his Prime, being twenty-eight Years and 
three Quarters old, of which he had reigned about seven, in great Felicity, 
and generally victorious. For the better Convenience of beholding him, I lay 
on my Side, so that my Face was parallel to his, and he stood but three Yards 
off: However, I have had him since many Times in my Hand, and therefore 
cannot be deceived in the Description. His Dress was very plain and simple, the 
Fashion of it between the Asiatick and the European; but he had on his Head 
a light Helmet of Gold, adorned with Jewels, and a Plume on the Crest. He 
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held his Sword drawn in his Hand, to defend himself, if I should happen to 
break loose; it was almost three Inches long, the Hilt and Scabbard were Gold 
enriched with Diamonds. His Voice was shrill, but very clear and articulate, 
and I could distinctly hear it when I stood up. The Ladies and Courtiers were all 
most magnificently clad, so that the Spot they stood upon seemed to resemble 
a Petticoat spread on the Ground, embroidered with Figures of Gold and Silver. 
His Imperial Majesty spoke often to me, and I returned Answers, but neither of 
us could understand a Syllable. . . . After about two Hours the Court retired, and I 
was left with a strong Guard, to prevent the Impertinence, and probably the 
Malice of the Rabble, who were very impatient to croud about me as near as they 
durst; and some of them had the Impudence to shoot their Arrows at me as 
I sate on the Ground by the Door of my House; whereof one very narrowly missed 
my left Eye. But the Colonel ordered six of the Ringleaders to be seized, and 
thought no Punishment so proper as to deliver them bound into my Hands, 
which some of his Soldiers accordingly did, pushing them forwards with the 
Butt-ends of their Pikes into my Reach: I took them all in my right Hand, put 
five of them into my Coat-pocket; and as to the sixth, I made a Countenance as 
if I would eat him alive. The poor Man squalled terribly, and the Colonel and his 
Officers were in much Pain, especially when they saw me take out my Pen- 
knife: But I soon put them out of Fear; for, looking mildly, and immediately 
cutting the Strings he was bound with, I set him gently on the Ground, and 
away he ran. I treated the rest in the same Manner, taking them one by one out 
of my Pocket; and I observed, both the Soldiers and People were highly obliged 
at this Mark of my Clemency, which was represented very much to my Ad- 
vantage at Court... . 

As the News of my Arrival spread through the kingdom, it brought prodigious 
Numbers of rich, idle, and curious People to see me; so that the Villages were 
almost emptied, and great Neglect of Tillage and Houshold Affairs must have 
ensued, if his Imperial Majesty had not provided by several Proclamations and 
Orders of State against this Inconveniency. He directed that those, who had already 
beheld me, should return home, and not presume to come within fifty Yards of 
my House, without Licence from Court; whereby the Secretaries of State got 
considerable Fees. 

In the mean time, the Emperor held frequent Councils to debate what Course 
should be taken with me; and I was afterwards assured by a particular Friend, 
a Person of great Quality, and who was as much in the Secret as any; that the 
Court was under many Difficulties concerning me. They apprehended my break- 
ing loose; that my Diet would be very expensive, and might cause a Famine. 
Sometimes they determined to starve me, or at least to shoot me in the Face 
and Hands with poisoned Arrows, which would soon dispatch me: But again 
they considered, that the Stench of so large a Carcase might produce a Plague 
in the Metropolis, and probably spread through the whole Kingdom. In the 
midst of these Consultations, several Officers of the Army went to the Door of 
the great Council Chamber; and two of them being admitted, gave an Account 
of my Behaviour to the six Criminals above-mentioned; which made so favour- 
able an Impression in the Breast of his Majesty, and the whole Board, in my 
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Behalf, that an Imperial Commission was issued out, obliging all the Villages 
nine hundred Yards round the City, to deliver in every Morning six Beeves, 
forty Sheep, and other Victuals for my Sustenance; together with a proportion- 
able Quantity of Bread and Wine, and other Liquors: For the due Payment of 
which his Majesty gave Assignments upon his Treasury. For this Prince lives 
chiefly upon his own Demesnes; seldom, except upon great Occasions Taising 
any Subsidies upon his Subjects, who are bound to attend him in his Wars at 
their own Expence. An Establishment was also made of Six Hundred Persons to 
be my Domesticks, who had Board-Wages allowed for their Maintenance, and 
Tents built for them very conveniently on each side of my Door. It was like- 
wise ordered, that three hundred Taylors should make me a Suit of Cloaths 
after the Fashion of the Country: That, six of his Majesty’s greatest Scholars should 
be employed to instruct me in their Language: And, lastly, that the Emperor’s 
Horses, and those of the Nobility, and Troops of Guards, should be exercised 
in my Sight, to accustom themselves to me. All these Orders were duly put in 
Execution; and in about three Weeks I made a great Progress in Learning their 
Language; during which Time, the Emperor frequently honoured me with his 
Visits, and was pleased to assist my Masters in teaching me. We began already 
to converse together in some Sort; and the first Words I learnt, were to ex- 
press my Desire, that he would please to give me my Liberty; which I every 
Day repeated on my Knees, His Answer, as I could apprehend, was, that this 
must be a Work of Time, not to be thought on without the Advice of. his Coun- 
cil; and that first I must Lumos Kelmin pesso desmar lon Emposo; that is, Swear 
a Peace with him and his Kingdom. However, that I should be used with all 
Kindness; and he advised me to acquire by my Patience and discreet Be- 
haviour, the good Opinion of himself and his Subjects. He desired I would 
not take it ill, if he gave Orders to certain proper Officers to search me; for 
probably I might carry about me several Weapons, which must needs be 
dangerous Things, if they answered the Bulk of so prodigious a Person. I said, 
his Majesty should be satisfied, for I was ready to strip my self, and turn up my 
Pockets before him. This I delivered, part in Words, and part in Signs. He re- 
plied, that by the Laws of the Kingdom, I must be searched by two of his 
Officers: That he knew this could not be done without my Consent and Assist- 
ance; that he had so good an Opinion of my Generosity and Justice, as to 
trust their Persons in my Hands: That whatever they took from me should be 
returned when I left the Country, or paid for at the Rate which I would set 
upon them. I took up the two Officers in my Hands, put them first into my 
Coat-Pockets, and then into every other Pocket about me, except my two Fobs, 
and another secret Pocket which I had no Mind should be searched, wherein I 
had some little Necessaries of no Consequence to any but my self. In one of my 
Fobs there was a Silver Watch, and in the other a small Quantity of Gold in a 
Purse. These Gentlemen, having Pen, Ink, and Paper about them, made an exact 
Inventory of every thing they saw; and when they had done, desired I would 
set them down, that they might deliver it to the Emperor. This Inventory I after- 
wards translated into English, and is Word for Word as follows. 
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Imprimis, In the right Coat-Pocket of the Great Man Mountain (for so I inter- 
pret the Words Quinbus Flestrin) after the strictest Search, we found only 
one great Piece of coarse Cloth, large enough to be a Foot-Cloth for your 
Majesty’s chief Room of State. In the left Pocket, we saw a huge Silver Chest, 
with a Cover of the same Metal, which we, the Searchers, were not able to lift. 
We desired it should be open; and one of us stepping into it, found himself 
up to the mid Leg in a sort of Dust, some part whereof flying up to our Faces, 
set us both a sneezing for several Times together. In his right Waistcoat-Pocket, 
we found a prodigious Bundle of white thin Substances, folded one over an- 
other, about the Bigness of three Men, tied with a strong Cable, and marked 
with black Figures; which we humbly conceive to be Writings; every Letter 
almost half as large as the Palm of our Hands. In the left there was a sort 
of Engine, from the Back of which were extended twenty long Poles, resembling 
the Pallisado’s before your Majesty’s Court; wherewith we conjecture the Man 
Mountain combs his Head; for we did not always trouble him with Questions, 
because we found it a great Difficulty to make him understand us. In the large 
Pocket on the right Side of his middle Cover, (so I translate the Word Ranfu-Lo, 
by which they meant my Breeches) we saw a hollow Pillar of Iron, about the 
Length of a Man, fastened to a strong Piece of Timber, larger than the Pillar; and 
upon one side of the Pillar were huge Pieces of Iron sticking out, cut into strange 
Figures; which we know not what to make of. In the left Pocket, another Engine 
of the same kind. In the smaller Pocket on the right Side, were several round 
flat Pieces of white and red Metal, of different Bulk: Some of the white, 
which seemed to be Silver, were so large and heavy, that my Comrade and 
I could hardly lift them. In the left Pocket were two black Pillars irregularly 
shaped: we could not, without Difficulty, reach the Top of them as we stood 
at the Bottom of his Pocket: One of them was covered, and seemed all of a 
Piece; but at the upper End of the other, there appeared a white round Sub- 
stance, about twice the bigness of our Heads. Within each of these was inclosed 
a prodigious Plate of Steel; which, by our Orders, we obliged him to shew us, 
because we apprehended they might be dangerous Engines. He took them out 
of their Cases, and told us, that in his own Country his Practice was to shave 
his Beard with one of these, and to cut his Meat with the other. There were 
two Pockets which we could not enter: These he called his Fobs; they were two 
large Slits cut into the top of his middle Cover, but squeezed close by the Pres- 
sure of his Belly. Out of the right Fob hung a great Silver Chain, with a wonder- 
ful kind of Engine at the Bottom. We directed him to draw out whatever was 
at the End of that Chain; which appeared to be a Globe, half Silver, and half of 
some transparent Metal: For on the transparent Side we saw certain strange 
Figures circularly drawn, and thought we could touch them, until we found our 
Fingers stopped with that lucid Substance. He put his Engine to our Ears, 
which made an incessant Noise like that of a Water-Mill. And we conjecture it 
is either some unknown Animal, or the God that he worships: But we are more 
inclined to the latter Opinion, because he assured us (if we understood him 
tight, for he expressed himself very imperfectly) that he seldom did any Thing 
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without consulting it. He called it his Oracle, and said it pointed out the Time 
for every Action of his Life. From the left Fob he took out a Net almost large 
enough for a Fisherman, but contrived to open and shut like a Purse, and served 
him for the same Use: We found therein several massy Pieces of yellow Metal, 
which if they be of real Gold, must be of immense Value. 

Having thus, in Obedience to your Majesty’s Commands, diligently searched 
all his Pockets; we observed a Girdle about his Waist made by the Hyde of some 
prodigious Animal; from which, on the left Side, hung a Sword of the Length of 
five Men; and on the right, a Bag or Pouch divided into two Cells; each Cell 
capable of holding three of your Majesty’s Subjects. In one of these Cells were 
several Globes or Balls of a most ponderous Metal, about the Bigness of our 
Heads, and required a strong Hand to lift them: The other Cell contained a 
Heap of certain black Grains, but of no great Bulk or Weight, for we could hold 
about fifty of them in the Palms of our Hands. 

This is an exact Inventory of what we found about the Body of the Man 
Mountain; who used us with great Civility, and due Respect to your Majesty’s 
Commission. Signed and Sealed on the fourth Day of the eighty ninth Moon 
of your Majesty’s auspicious Reign. 


Clefren Frelock, Marsi Frelock. 


When this Inventory was read over to the Emperor, he directed me to deliver 
up the several Particulars. He first called for my Scymiter, which I took out, 
Scabbard and all. In the mean time he ordered three thousand of his choicest 
Troops, who then attended him, to surround me at a Distance, with their Bows 
and Arrows just ready to discharge: But I did not observe it; for my Eyes were 
wholly fixed upon his Majesty. He then desired me to draw my Scymiter, which, 
although it had got some Rust by the Sea-Water, was in most Parts exceeding 
bright. I did so, and immediately all the Troops gave a Shout between Terror 
and Surprize; for the Sun shone clear, and the Reflexion dazzled their Eyes, 
as I waved the Scymiter to and fro in my Hand. His Majesty, who is a most 
magnanimous Prince, was less daunted than I could expect; he ordered me to 
return it into the Scabbard, and cast it on the Ground as gently as I could, about 
six Foot from the End of my Chain. The next Thing he demanded was one of 
the hollow Iron Pillars, by which he meant my Pocket-Pistols. I drew it out, and at 
his Desire, as well as I could, expressed to him the Use of it, and charging it only 
with Powder, which by the Closeness of my Pouch, happened to escape wetting 
in the Sea, (an Inconvenience that all prudent Mariners take special Care to pro- 
vide against) I first cautioned the Emperor not to be afraid; and then I let it off 
in the Air. The Astonishment here was much greater than at the Sight of my 
Scymiter. Hundreds fell down as if they had been struck dead; and even the 
Emperor, although he stood his Ground, could not recover himself in some 
time. I delivered up both my Pistols in the same Manner as I had done my 
Scymiter, and then my Pouch of Powder and Bullets; begging him that the 
former might be kept from Fire; for it would kindle with the smallest Spark, 
and blow up his Imperial Palace into the Air. I likewise delivered up my Watch, 
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which the Emperor was very curious to see; and commanded two of his tallest 
Yeomen of the Guards to bear it on a Pole upon their Shoulders, as Dray-men 
in England do a Barrel of Ale. He was amazed at the continual Noise it made, 
and the Motion of the Minute-hand, which he could easily discern; for their 
Sight is much more acute than ours: He asked the Opinions of his learned Men 
about him, which were various and remote, as the Reader may well imagine 
without my repeating; although indeed I could not very perfectly understand 
them. I then gave up my Silver and Copper Money, my Purse with nine large 
Pieces of Gold, and some smaller ones; my Knife and Razor, my Comb and 
Silver Snuff-Box, my Handkerchief and Journal Book. My Scymiter, Pistols, 
and Pouch, were conveyed in Carriages to his Majesty’s Stores; but the rest of 
my Goods were returned me. 

I had, as I before observed, one private Pocket which escaped their 
Search, wherein there was a Pair of Spectacles (which I sometimes use for the 
Weakness of my Eyes) a Pocket Perspective, and several other little Conven- 
iences; which being of no Consequence to the Emperor, I did not think my 
self bound in Honour to discover; and I apprehended they might be lost or 
spoiled if I ventured them out of my Possession. 


CHAPTER III 


My Gentleness and good Behaviour had gained so far on the Emperor 
and his Court, and indeed upon the Army and People in general, that I began to 
conceive Hopes of getting my Liberty in a short Time. I took all possible Methods 
to cultivate this favourable Disposition. The Natives came by Degrees to be less 
apprehensive of any Danger from me. I would sometimes lie down, and let 
five or six of them dance on my Hand. And at last the Boys and Girls would ven- 
ture to come and play at Hide and Seek in my Hair. I had now made a good 
Progress in understanding and speaking their Language. The Emperor had a mind 
one Day to entertain me with several of the Country Shows; wherein they ex- 
ceed all Nations I have known, both for Dexterity and Magnificence. I was di- 
verted with none so much as that of the Rope-Dancers, performed upon a slender 
white Thread, extended about two Foot, and twelve Inches from the Ground. 
Upon which, I shall desire Liberty, with the Reader’s Patience, to enlarge a 
little. 

This Diversion is only practised by those Persons, who are Candidates for 
great Employments, and high Favour, at Court. They are trained in this Art from 
their Youth, and are not always of noble Birth, or liberal Education. When a 
great office is vacant, either by Death or Disgrace (which often happens) five 
or six of those Candidates petition the Emperor to entertain his Majesty and 
the Court with a Dance on the Rope; and whoever jumps the highest without 
falling, succeeds in the Office. Very often the chief Ministers themselves are com- 
manded to shew their Skill, and to convince the Emperor that they have 


3 A small telescope. 
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not lost their Faculty. Flimnap, the Treasurer, is allowed to cut a Caper on the 
strait Rope, at least an Inch higher than any other Lord in the whole Empire. 
I have seen him do the Summerset several times together, upon a Trencher 
fixed on the Rope, which is no thicker than a common Packthread in England. 
My Friend Reldresal, principal Secretary for private Affairs, is, in my Opinion, 
if I am not partial, the second after the Treasurer; and the rest of the great 
Officers are much upon a Par.4 

These Diversions are often attended with fatal Accidents, whereof great 
Numbers are on Record. I my self have seen two or three Candidates break a 
Limb. But the Danger is much greater, when the Ministers themselves are 
commanded to shew their Dexterity: For, by contending to excell themselves 
and their Fellows, they strain so far, that there is hardly one of them who hath 
not received a Fall; and some of them two or three. I was assured, that a Year 
or two before my Arrival, Flimnap would have infallibly broke his Neck, if one 
of the King’s Cushions, that accidentally lay on the Ground, had not weakened 
the Force of his Fall. 

There is likewise another Diversion, which is only shewn before the Emperor 
and Empress, and first Minister, upon particular Occasions. The Emperor lays 
on a Table three fine silken Threads of six Inches long. One is Blue, the other 
Red, and the third Green. These Threads are proposed as Prizes, for those Per- 
sons whom the Emperor hath a mind to distinguish by a peculiar Mark of his 
Favour. The Ceremony is performed in his Majesty’s great Chamber of State; 
where the Candidates are to undergo a Tryal of Dexterity very different from the 
former; and such as I have not observed the least Resemblance of in any other 
Country of the old or the new World. The Emperor holds a Stick in his Hands, 
both Ends parallel to the Horizon, while the Candidates advancing one by one, 
sometimes leap over the Stick, sometimes creep under it backwards and 
forwards several times, according as the Stick is advanced or depressed. Some- 
times the Emperor holds one End of the Stick, and his first Minister the other; 
sometimes the Minister has it entirely to himself. Whoever performs his Part 
with most Agility, and holds out the longest in leaping and creeping, is rewarded 
with the Blue-coloured Silk; the Red is given to the next, and the Green 
to the third, which they all wear girt twice round about the Middle; and you 
see few great Persons about this Court, who are not adorned with one of these 
Girdles.5... 

_ Thad the good Fortune to divert the Emperor one Day, after a very extraor- 
dinary Manner. I desired he would order several Sticks of two Foot high, and 
the Thickness of an ordinary Cane, to be brought me; whereupon his Majesty 
commanded the Master of his Woods to give Directions accordingly; and the 
next Morning six Wood-men arrived with as many Carriages, drawn by eight 


_ * The account of the rope dancers satirizes the actions of the ministers of state com- 
peting for the favor of George I, who was king of England when Swift wrote Gulliver's 
Travels. Flimnap is probably Sir Robert Walpole, whom Swift hated and who was prime 
minister from 1721 to 1742. 


5 The silk threads represent the English orders of the Garter, the Bath, and the Thistle. 
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Horses to each. I took nine of these Sticks, and fixing them firmly in the Ground 
in a Quadrangular Figure, two Foot and a half square; I took four other Sticks, 
and tyed them parallel at each Corner, about two Foot from the Ground; and 
then I fastened my Handkerchief to the nine Sticks that stood erect; and ex- 
tended it on all Sides, till it was as tight as the Top of a Drum; and the four 
parallel Sticks rising about five Inches higher than the Handkerchief, served as 
Ledges on each Side. When I had finished my Work, I desired the Emperor to 
let a Troop of his best Horse, Twenty-four in Number, come and exercise upon 
this Plain. His Majesty approved of the Proposal, and I took them up one by 
one in my Hands, ready mounted and armed, with the proper Officers to exer- 
cise them. As soon as they got into Order, they divided into two Parties, per- 
formed mock Skirmishes, discharged blunt Arrows, drew their Swords, fled and 
pursued, attacked and retired; and in short discovered the best military Disci- 
pline I ever beheld. The parallel Sticks secured them and their Horses from 
falling over the Stage; and the Emperor was so much delighted, that he ordered 
this Entertainment to be repeated several Days; and once was pleased to be 
lifted up, and give the Word of Command; and, with great Difficulty, persuaded 
even the Empress her self to let me hold her in her close Chair, within two 
Yards of the Stage, from whence she was able to take a full View of the whole 
Performance. It was my good Fortune that no ill Accident happened in these 
Entertainments; only once a fiery Horse that belonged to one of the Captains, 
pawing with his Hoof struck a Hole in my Handkerchief, and his Foot slipping, 
he overthrew his Rider and himself; but I immediately relieved them both: 
For covering the Hole with one Hand, I set down the Troop with the other, in 
the same Manner as I took them up. The Horse that fell was strained in the 
left Shoulder, but the Rider got no Hurt, and I repaired my Handkerchief as 
well as I could: However, I would not trust to the Strength of it any more in 
such dangerous Enterprizes. .. . 

I had sent so many Memorials and Petitions for my Liberty, that his Majesty 
at length mentioned the Matter first in the Cabinet, and then in a full Council; 
where it was opposed by none, except Skyresh Bolgolam, who was pleased, 
without any Provocation, to be my mortal Enemy. But it was carried against 
him by the whole Board, and confirmed by the Emperor. That Minister was 
Galbet, or Admiral of the Realm; very much in his Master’s Confidence, and a 
Person well versed in Affaits, but of a morose and sour Complection. However, 
he was at length persuaded to comply; but prevailed that the Articles and Con- 
ditions upon which I should be set free, and to which I must swear, should 
be drawn up by himself. These Articles were brought to me by Skyresh Bolgolam 
in Person, attended by two under Secretaries, and several Persons of Distinction. 
After they were read, I was demanded to swear to the Performance of them; 
first in the Manner of my own Country, and afterwards in the Method prescribed 
by their Laws; which was to hold my right Foot in my left Hand, to place the 
middle Finger of my right Hand on the Crown of my Head, and my Thumb on 
the Tip of my right Ear. But, because the Reader may perhaps be curious to have 
some Idea of the Style and Manner of Expression peculiar to that People, as 
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well as to know the Articles upon which I recovered my Liberty; I have made 
a Translation of the Whole Instrument, Word for Word, as near as I was able; 
which I here offer to the Publick. 


Golbasto Momaren Evlame Gurdilo Shefin Mully Ully Gue, most Mighty 
Emperor of Lilliput, Delight and Terror of the Universe, whose Dominions ex- 
tended five Thousand Blustrugs, (about twelve Miles in Circumference) 
to the Extremities of the Globe: Monarch of all Monarchs: Taller than the Sons 
of Men; whose Feet press down to the Center, and whose Head strikes against 
the Sun: At whose Nod the Princes of the Earth shake their Knees; pleasant 
as the Spring, comfortable as the Summer, fruitful as Autumn, dreadful as Win- 
ter. His most sublime Majesty proposeth to the Man-Mountain, lately arrived 
at our Celestial Dominions, the following Articles, which by a solemn Oath he 
shall be obliged to perform. 


First, The Man-Mountain shall not depart from our Dominions, without our 
Licence under our Great Seal. 


Secondly, He shall not presume to come into our Metropolis, without our 
express Order; at which time, the Inhabitants shall have two Hours Warning, 
to keep within their Doors. 


Thirdly, The said Man-Mountain shall confine his Walks to our principal 
high Roads; and not offer to walk or lie down in a Meadow, or Field of Corn. 


Fourthly, As he walks the said Roads, he shall take the utmost Care not to 
trample upon the Bodies of any of our loving Subjects, their Horses, or Carriages; 
nor take any of our said Subjects into his Hands, without their own Consent. 


Fifthly, If an express require extraordinary Dispatch; the Man-Mountain 
shall be obliged to carry in his Pocket the Messenger and Horse, a six Days 
Journey once in every Moon, and return the said Messenger back (if so required) 
safe to our Imperial Presence. 


Sixthly, He shall be our Ally against our Enemies in the Island of Blefuscu, 
and do his utmost to destroy their Fleet, which is now preparing to invade Us. 


Seventhly, That the said Man-Mountain shall, at his Times of Leisure, be 
aiding and assisting to our Workmen, in helping to raise certain great Stones, 
towards covering the Wall of the principal Park, and other our Royal Build- 
ings. 


Eighthly, That the said Man-Mountain shall, in two Moons Time, deliver in 
an exact survey of the Circumference of our Dominions, by a Computation 
of his own Paces round the Coast. 


Lastly, That upon his solemn Oath to observe all the above Articles, the said 
Man-Mountain shall have a daily Allowance of Meat and Drink, sufficient for 
the Support of 1728 of our Subjects; with free Access to our Royal Person, and 
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other Marks of our Favour. Given at our Palace at Belfaborac the Twelfth Day of 
the Ninety-first Moon of our Reign. 


I swore and subscribed to these Articles with great Chearfulness and Content, 
although some of them were not so honourable as I could have wished; which 
proceeded wholly from the Malice of Skyresh Bolgolam the High Admiral: 
Whereupon my Chains were immediately unlocked, and I was at full Liberty: 
The Emperor himself, in Person, did me the Honour to be by at the whole 
Ceremony. I made my Acknowledgments, by prostrating myself at his Majesty’s 
Feet: But he commanded me to rise; and after many gracious Expressions, which, 
to avoid the Censure of Vanity, I shall not repeat; he added, that he hoped I 
should prove a useful Servant, and well deserve all the Favours he had already 
conferred upon me, or might do for the future. .. . 


CHAPTER IV 


. . . One Moming, about a Fortnight after I had obtained my Liberty, 
Reldresal, Principal Secretary (as they style him) of private Affairs, came to my 
House, attended only by one Servant. He ordered his Coach to wait at a Dis- 
tance, and desired I would give him an Hour’s Audience; which I readily con- 
sented to, on Account of his Quality, and Personal Merits, as well as of the 
many good Offices he had done me during my Sollicitations at Court. I offered 
to lie down, that he might the more conveniently reach my Ear; but he chose 
rather to let me hold him in my Hand during our Conversation. He began 
with Compliments on my Liberty; said, he might pretend to some Merit in it; 
but, however, added, that if it had not been for the present Situation of things 
at Court, perhaps I might not have obtained it so soon. For, said he, as flour- 
ishing a Condition as we appear to be in to Foreigners, we labour under two 
mighty Evils; a violent Faction at home, and the Danger of an Invasion by 
a most potent Enemy from abroad. As to the first, you are to understand, that 
for above seventy Moons past, there have been two struggling Parties in this 
Empire, under the Names of Tramecksan, and Slamecksan, from the high and 
low Heels on their Shoes, by which they distinguish themselves.® 

It is alledged indeed, that the high Heels are most agreeable to our ancient 
Constitution: But however this be, his Majesty hath determined to make use of 
only low Heels in the Administration of the Government, and all Offices in the 
Gift of the Crown; as you cannot but observe; and particularly, that his Majesty’s 
Imperial Heels are lower at least by a Drurr than any of his Court; (Drurr is 
a Measure about the fourteenth Part of an Inch.) The Animosities between 
these two Parties run so high, that they will neither eat nor drink, nor talk with 
each other. We compute the Tramecksan, or High-Heels, to exceed us in Num- 
ber; but the Power is wholly on our Side. We apprehend his Imperial Highness, 
the Heir to the Crown, to have some Tendency towards the High-Heels; at least 


6 These are the Whig and the Tory parties. 
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we can plainly discover one of his Heels higher than the other; which gives him 
a Hobble in his Gait.? Now, in the midst of these intestine Disquiets, we are 
threatened with an Invasion from the Island of Blefuscu,® which is the other 
great Empire of the Universe, almost as large and powerful as this of his Majesty. 
For as to what we have heard you affirm, that there are other Kingdoms and 
States in the World, inhabited by human Creatures as large as your self, our 
Philosophers are in much Doubt; and would rather conjecture that you dropt 
from the Moon, or one of the Stars; because it is certain, that an hundred 
Mortals of your Bulk, would, in a short Time, destroy all the Fruits and Cattle of 
his Majesty’s Dominions. Besides, our Histories of six Thousand Moons make no 
Mention of any other Regions, than the two great Empires of Lilliput and Blefuscu. 
Which two mighty Powers have, as I was going to tell you, been engaged in a 
most obstinate War for six and thirty Moons past. It began upon the following 
Occasion. It is allowed on all Hands, that the primitive Way of breaking Eggs 
before we eat them, was upon the larger End: But his present Majesty’s Grand- 
father, while he was a Boy, going to eat an Egg, and breaking it according to 
the ancient Practice, happened to cut one of his Fingers. Whereupon the Em- 
peror his Father, published an Edict, commanding all his Subjects, upon great 
Penalties, to break the smaller End of their Eggs.2 The People so highly re- 
sented this Law, that our Histories tell us, there have been six Rebellions raised 
on that Account; wherein one Emperor lost his Life, and another his Crown. 
These civil Commotions were constantly fomented by the Monarchs of Blefuscu, 
and when they were quelled, the Exiles always fled for Refuge to that Empire. 
It is computed, that eleven Thousand Persons have, at several Times, suffered 
Death, rather than submit to break their Eggs at the smaller End. Many hun- 
dred large Volumes have been published upon this Controversy: But the Books 
of the Big-Endians have been long forbidden, and the whole Party rendred 
incapable by Law of holding Employments. During the Course of these 
Troubles, the Emperors of Blefuscu did frequently expostulate by their Am- 
bassadors, accusing us of making a Schism in Religion, by offending against a 
fundamental Doctrine of our great Prophet Lustrog, in the fifty-fourth Chapter 
of the Brundrecal, (which is their Alcoran.)}1 This, however, is thought to be 
a meer Strain upon the Text: For the Words are these; That all true Believers 
shall break their Eggs at the convenient End: and which is the convenient 
= ES hie pe ee to be left to every Man’s Conscience, or at 
neat ie ken fl e 3 ie Magistrate to determine. Now the Big-Endian 
so much private Asset cae Con ee Bejas Coney aud 
con Bod sh a and Encouragement from their Party here at home, 

y War hath been carried on between the two Empires for six and 


7 This refers to the Prince of Wal 
in his party affiliations. gi 
3 France. 
° The Big-Endians are Roman Catholics: the Littl i 
a x e-Endians, Protestants. 
a Charles I was beheaded in 1649; James II, his son, was driven from the throne in 


21 That is, their Bible. 


later George II, who was somewhat indecisive 
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thirty Moons with various Success; during which Time we have lost Forty 
Capital Ships, and a much greater Number of smaller Vessels, together with 
thirty thousand of our best Seamen and Soldiers; and the Damage received by 
the Enemy is reckoned to be somewhat greater than ours. However, they have 
now equipped a numerous Fleet, and are just preparing to make a Descent 
upon us: And his Imperial Majesty, placing great Confidence in your Valour 
and Strength, hath commanded me to lay this Account of his affairs before you. 

I desired the Secretary to present my humble Duty to the Emperor, and to 
let him know, that I thought it would not become me, who was a Foreigner, to 
interfere with Parties; but I was ready, with the Hazard of my Life, to defend his 
Person and State against all Invaders. 


[Chapter V. To prevent an invasion of Lilliput by the Blefuscudians, 
Gulliver plans to seize the enemy’s fleet. Supplied with cables and iron hooks, 
he crosses the channel separating the two islands. In the face of thousands of 
archers he fastens his cables to fifty men-of-war, cuts the ships’ anchors, and 
tows them across the channel to Lilliput. He is received on shore by the 
Emperor and his court and is given the title of Nardac—the highest honor 
of the Lilliputians. 

The Emperor is so encouraged by Gulliver’s feat that he proposes Gulliver 
assist him in the complete subjugation of Blefuscu. At this, however, Gulliver 
demurs, explaining that he would “never be an Instrument of bringing a free 
and brave People into Slavery.” By this refusal he incurs the imperial disfavor. 

A fire in the Empress’s apartment of the palace further weakens Gulliver's 
position at court. When all efforts of the Lilliputians fail to put out the fire, 
Gulliver in all good will extinguishes it by making water. The Empress is 
outraged at his conduct and vows revenge on him.| 


CHAPTER VI 


Although I intend to leave the Description of this Empire to a particular 
Treatise, yet in the mean time I am content to gratify the curious Reader with 
some general Ideas. As the common Size of the Natives is somewhat under 
six Inches, so there is an exact Proportion in all other Animals, as well as Plants 
and Trees: For Instance, the tallest Horses and Oxen are between four and five 
Inches in Height, the Sheep an Inch and a half, more or less; their Geese about 
the Bigness of a Sparrow; and so the several Gradations downwards, till you 
come to the smallest, which, to my Sight, were almost invisible; but Nature hath 
adapted the Eyes of the Lilliputians to all Objects proper for their View: They 
see with great Exactness, but at no great Distance. And to show the Sharpness 
of their Sight towards Objects that are near, I have been much pleased with 
observing a Cook pulling a Lark, which was not so large as a common Fly; and a 
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young Girl threading an invisible Needle with invisible Silk. Their tallest Trees 
are about seven Foot high; I mean some of those in the great Royal Park, the 
Tops whereof I could but just reach with my Fist clinched. The other Vegetables 
are in the same Proportion: But this I leave to the Reader’s Imagination. 

I shall say but little at present of their Learning, which for many Ages hath 
flourished in all its Branches among them: But their Manner of Writing is very 
peculiar; being neither from the Left to the Right, like the Europeans; nor from 
the Right to the Left, like the Arabians; nor from up to down, like the Chinese; 
nor from down to up, like the Cascagians; but aslant from one Corner of the 
Paper to the other, like Ladies in England. 

They bury their Dead with their Heads directly downwards; because they 
hold an Opinion, that in eleven Thousand Moons they are all to rise again; in 
which Period, the Earth (which they conceive to be flat) will turn upside down, 
and by this Means they shall, at their Resurrection, be found ready standing on 
their Feet. The Learned among them confess the Absurdity of this Doctrine; but 
the Practice still continues, in Compliance to the Vulgar. ... 

They look upon Fraud as a greater Crime than Theft, and therefore seldom 
fail to punish it with Death: For they alledge, that Care and Vigilance, with a 
very common Understanding, may preserve a Man’s Goods from Thieves; but 
Honesty hath no Fence against superior Cunning: And since it is necessary that 
there should be a perpetual Intercourse of buying and selling, and dealing upon 
Credit; where Fraud is permitted or connived at, or hath no Law to punish it, 
the honest Dealer is always undone, and the Knave gets the Advantage. . . . 

In chusing Persons for all Employments, they have more Regard to good 
Morals than to great Abilities: For, since Government is necessary to Mankind, 
they believe that the common Size of human Understandings, is fitted to some 
Station or other, and that Providence never intended to make the Management 
of publick Affairs a Mystery, to be comprehended only by a few Persons of sub- 
lime Genius, of which there seldom are three born in an Age: But, they sup- 
pose ‘Truth, Justice, Temperance, and the like, to be in every Man’s Power; the 
Practice of which Virtues, assisted by Experience and a good Intention, would 
qualify any Man for the Service of his Country, except where a Course of Study 
is required. But they thought the Want of Moral Virtues was so far from being 
supplied by superior Endowments of the Mind, that Employments could never 
be put into such dangerous Hands as those of Persons so qualified; and at least, 
that the Mistakes committed by Ignorance in a virtuous Disposition, would 
never be of such fatal Consequence to the Publick Weal, as the Practices of a 
Man, whose Inclinations led him to be corrupt, and had great Abilities to man- 
age, to multiply, and defend his Corruptions. 

In like Manner, the Disbelief of a Divine Providence renders a Man un- 
capable of holding any publick Station: For, since Kings avow themselves to be 
the Deputies of Providence, the Lilliputians think nothing can be more absurd 
than for a Prince to employ such Men as disown the Authority under which he 
acteth. 


In relating these and the following Laws, I would only be understood to mean 
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the original Institutions, and not the most scandalous Corruptions into which 
these People are fallen by the degenerate Nature of Man. For as to that infam- 
ous Practice of acquiring great Employment by dancing on the Ropes, or Badges 
of Favour and Distinction by leaping over Sticks, and creeping under them; the 
Reader is to observe, that they were first introduced by the Grandfather of the 
Emperor now reigning!?; and grew to the present Height, by the gradual In- 
crease of Party and Faction. 

Ingratitude is among them a capital Crime, as we read it to have been in 
some other Countries: For they reason thus; that whoever makes ill Returns to 
his Benefactor, must needs be a common Enemy to the rest of Mankind, from 
whom he hath received no Obligation; and therefore such a Man is not fit to 
live. 

Their Notions relating to the Duties of Parents and Children differ ex- 
tremely from ours. For, since the Conjunction of Male and Female is founded 
upon the great Law of Nature, in order to propagate and continue the Species; 
the Lilliputians will needs have it, that Men and Women are joined together like 
other Animals, by the Motives of Concupiscence; and that their Tenderness 
towards their Young, proceedeth from the like natural Principle: For which 
Reason they will never allow, that a Child is under any Obligation to his Father 
for begetting him, or to his Mother for bringing him into the World; which, 
considering the Miseries of human Life, was neither a Benefit in itself, nor 
intended so by his Parents, whose Thoughts in their Love-encounters were other- 
wise employed. Upon these, and the like Reasonings, their Opinion is, that Par- 
ents are the last of all others to be trusted with the Education of their own 
Children: And therefore they have in every Town publick Nurseries, where all 
Parents, except Cottagers and Labourers, are obliged to send their Infants of both 
Sexes to be reared and educated when they come to the Age of twenty Moons; at 
which Time they are supposed to have some Rudiments of Docility. These 
Schools are of several Kinds, suited to different Qualities, and to both Sexes. 
They have certain Professors well skilled in preparing Children for such a Con- 
dition of Life as befits the Rank of their Parents, and their own Capacities as 
well as Inclinations. I shall first say something of the Male Nurseries, and then 
of the Female. 

The Nurseries for Males of Noble or Eminent Birth, are provided with grave 
and learned Professors, and their several Deputies. The Clothes and Food of 
the Children are plain and simple. They are bred up in the Principles of Honour, 
Justice, Courage, Modesty, Clemency, Religion, and Love of their Country: 
They are always employed in some Business, except in the Times of eating and 
sleeping, which are very short, and two Hours for Diversions, consisting of bodily 
Exercises. They are dressed by Men until four Years of Age, and then are obliged 
to dress themselves, although their Quality be ever so great; and the Women At- 
tendants, who are aged proportionably to ours at fifty, perform only the most 
menial Offices. They are never suffered to converse with Servants, but go to- 


12 James I, whose excessive distribution of titles became a scandal. 
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gether in small or greater Numbers to take their Diversions, and always in the 
Presence of a Professor, or one of his Deputies; whereby they avoid those early 
bad Impressions of Folly and Vice to which Children are subject. Their Parents 
are suffered to see them only twice a Year; the Visit is not to last above an 
Hour; they are allowed to kiss the Child at Meeting and Parting; but a Profes- 
sor, who always standeth by on those Occasions, will not suffer them to whisper, 
or use any fondling Expressions, or bring any Presents of Toys, Sweet-meats, 
and the like. ... 

In the Female Nurseries, the young Girls of Quality are educated much like 
the Males, only they are dressed by orderly Servants of their own Sex, but 
always in the Presence of a Professor or Deputy, until they come to dress them- 
selves, which is at five Years old. And if it be found that these Nurses ever pre- 
sume to entertain the Girls with frightful or foolish Stories, or the common 
Follies practised by Chamber-Maids among us; they are publickly whipped thrice 
about the City, imprisoned for a Year, and banished for Life to the most deso- 
late Parts of the Country. Thus the young Ladies there are as much ashamed of 
being Cowards and Fools, as the Men; and despise all personal Ornaments be- 
yond Decency and Cleanliness; neither did I perceive any Difference in their 
Education, made by their Difference of Sex, only that the Exercises of the Fe- 
males were not altogether so robust; and that some Rules were given them re- 
lating to domestick Life, and a smaller Compass of Learning was enjoyned 
them: For, their Maxim is, that among People of Quality, a Wife should be al- 
ways a reasonable and agreeable Companion, because she cannot always be 
young. When the Girls are twelve Years old, which among them is the marriage- 
able Age, their Parents or Guardians take them home, with great Expressions 
of Gratitude to the Professors, and seldom without Tears of the young Lady 
and her Companions... . 

The meaner Families who have Children at these Nurseries, are obliged, 
besides their annual Pension, which is as low as possible, to return to the Steward 
of the Nursery a small Monthly Share of their Gettings, to be a Portion for the 
Child; and therefore all Parents are limited in their Expences by the Law. For 
the Lilliputians think nothing can be more unjust, than that People, in Sub- 
servience to their own Appetites, should bring Children into the World, and 
leave the Burthen of supporting them on the Publick. .. . 

I am here obliged to vindicate the Reputation of an excellent Lady, who 
was an innocent Sufferer upon my Account. The Treasurer took a Fancy to be 
jealous of his Wife, from the Malice of some evil Tongues, who informed him 
that her Grace had taken a violent Affection for my Person; and the Court- 
Scandal ran for some Time that she once came privately to my Lodging. This 
I solemnly declare to be a most infamous Falshood, without any Grounds, 
farther than that her Grace was pleased to treat me with all innocent Marks of 
Freedom and Friendship." I own she came often to my House, but always pub- 
lickly, nor even without three more in the Coach, who were usually her Sister, 


13 This is an ironic jab at Robert Walpole and his marital relations. 
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and young Daughter, and some particular Acquaintance; but this was common 
to many other Ladies of the Court. And I still appeal to my Servants round, 
whether they at any Time saw a Coach at my Door without knowing what Per- 
sons were in it. On those occasions, when a Servant had given me Notice, my 
Custom was to go immediately to the Door; and after paying my Respects, to 
take up the Coach and two Horses very carefully in my Hands, (for if there 
were six Horses, the Postillion always unharnessed four) and place them on a 
Table, where I had fixed a moveable Rim quite round, of five Inches high, to pre- 
vent Accidents. And I have often had four Coaches and Horses at once on my 
Table full of Company, while I sat in my Chair leaning my Face towards them; 
and when I was engaged with one Sett, the Coachmen would gently drive the 
others round my Table. I have passed many an Afternoon very agreeably in these 
Conversations: But I defy the Treasurer, or his two Informers, (I will name 
them, and let them make their best of it) Clustril and Drunlo, to prove that 
any Person ever come to me incognito, except the Secretary Reldresal, who 
was sent by express Command of his Imperial Majesty, as I have before related. 
I should not have dwelt so long upon this Particular, if it had not been a Point 
wherein the Reputation of a great Lady is so nearly concerned, to say nothing 
of my own; although I had the Honour to be a Nardac, which the Treasurer him- 
self is not; for all the World knows he is only a Clumglum, a Title inferior by one 
Degree, as that of a Marquess is to a Duke in England; yet I allow he preceded 
me in right of his Post. These false Informations, which I afterwards came to 
the Knowledge of, by an Accident not proper to mention, made the Treasurer 
shew his Lady for some Time an ill Countenance, and me a worse: For although 
he were at last undeceived and reconciled to her, yet I lost all Credit with him; 
and found my Interest decline very fast with the Emperor himself, who was in- 
deed too much governed by that Favourite. 


CHAPTER VII 


Before I proceed to give an Account of my leaving this Kingdom, it may 
be proper to inform the Reader of a private Intrigue which had been for two 
Months forming against me. 

I had been hitherto all my Life a Stranger to Courts, for which I was un- 
qualified by the Meanness of my Condition. I had indeed heard and read enough 
of the Dispositions of great Princes and Ministers; but never expected to have 
found such terrible Effects of them in so remote a Country, governed, as I 
thought, by very different Maxims from those in Europe. 

When I was just preparing to pay my Attendance on the Emperor of Ble- 
fuscu; a considerable Person at Court (to whom I had been very serviceable at 
a time when he lay under the highest Displeasure’ of his Imperial Majesty) came 
to my House very privately at Night in a close Chair,1* and without sending his 


14 A sedan chair, an enclosed chair borne on poles by two servants. 
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Name, desired Admittance: The Chair-men were dismissed; I put the Chair, with 
his Lordship in it, into my Coat-Pocket; and giving Orders to a trusty Servant 
to say I was indisposed and gone to sleep, I fastened the Door of my House, 
placed the Chair on the Table, according to my usual Custom, and sat down 
by it. After the common Salutations were over, observing his Lordship’s Counte- 
nance full of Concer; and enquiring into the Reason, he desired I would hear 
him with Patience, in a Matter that highly concerned my Honour and my Life. 
His Speech was to the following Effect, for I took Notes of it as soon as he left 
me. 


You are to know, said he, that several Committees of Council have been 
lately called in the most private Manner on your Account: And it is but two Days 
since his Majesty came to a full Resolution. 

You are very sensible that Skyris Bolgolam (Galbet, or High Admiral) hath 
been your mortal Enemy almost ever since your Arrival. His original Reasons 
I know not; but his Hatred is much increased since your great Success against 
Blefuscu, by which his Glory, as Admiral, is obscured. This Lord, in Conjunc- 
tion with Flimnap the High Treasurer, whose Enmity against you is notorious on 
Account of his Lady; Limtoc the General, Lalcon the Chamberlain, and Bal- 
muff the grand Justiciary, have prepared Articles of Impeachment against you, 
for Treason, and other capital Crimes. 

This Preface made me so impatient, being conscious of my own Merits and 
Innocence, that I was going to interrupt; when he intreated me to be silent; and 
thus proceeded. 

Out of Gratitude for the Favours you have done me, I procured Information 
of the whole Proceedings, and a Copy of the Articles, wherein I venture my 
Head for your Service. 


Articles of Impeachment against Quinbus Flestrin, 
(the Man-Mountain) .%® 


ARTICLE 1 


Whereas, by a Statute made in the Reign of his Imperial Majesty Calin 
Deffar Plune, it is enacted, That whoever shall make water within the Pre- 
cincts of the Royal Palace, shall be liable to the Pains and Penalties of High 
Treason: Notwithstanding, the said Quinbus Flestrin, in open Breach of the 
said Law, under Colour of extinguishing the Fire kindled in the Apartment of 
his Majesty’s most dear Imperial Consort, did maliciously, traitorously, and 
devilishly, by discharge of his Urine, put out the said Fire kindled in the said 
Apartment, lying and being within the Precincts of the said Royal Palace, against 
the Statute in that Case provided, &c. against the Duty, &c. 


15 Swift is here satirizing the impeachment charges levied against Oxford and 
Bolingbroke in 1715. P 5 gainst Oxford an 
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ARTICLE 2 


That the said Ouinbus Flestrin having brought the Imperial Fleet of Blefuscu 
into the Royal Port, and being afterwards commanded by his Imperial Majesty 
to seize all the other Ships of the said Empire of Blefuscu, and reduce that Em- 
pire to a Province, to be governed by a Vice-Roy from hence; and to destroy and 
put to death not only all the Big-Endian Exiles, but likewise all the People of that 
Empire, who would not immediately forsake the Big-Endian Heresy: He the 
said Flestrin, like a false Traitor against his most Auspicious, Serene, Imperial 
Majesty, did petition to be excused from the said Service, upon Pretence of Un- 
willingness to force the Consciences, or destroy the Liberties and Lives of an in- 
nocent People. 


ARTICLE 3 


That, whereas certain Embassadors arrived from the Court of Blefuscu to 
sue for Peace in his Majesty’s Court: 

He the said Flestrin did, like a false Traitor, aid, abet, comfort, and divert 
the said Embassadors; although he knew them to be Servants to a Prince who 
was lately an open Enemy to his Imperial Majesty, and in open War against his 
said Majesty. 


ARTICLE 4 


That the said Quinbus Flestrin, contrary to the Duty of a faithful Sub- 
ject, is now preparing to make a Voyage to the Court and Empire of Blefuscu, 
for which he hath received only verbal Licence from his Imperial Majesty; 
and under Colour of the said Licence, doth falsely and traitorously intend to 
take the said Voyage, and thereby to aid, comfort, and abet the Emperor of 
Blefuscu, so late an Enemy, and in open War with his Imperial Majesty aforesaid. 


There are some other Articles, but these are the most important, of which 
I have read you an Abstract. 

In the several Debates upon this Impeachment, it must be confessed that his 
Majesty gave many Marks of his great Lenity; often urging the Services you 
had done him, and endeavouring to extenuate your Crimes. The Treasurer and 
Admiral insisted that you should be put to the most painful and ignominious 
Death, by setting Fire on your House at Night; and the General was to attend 
with Twenty Thousand Men armed with poisoned Arrows, to shoot you on the 
Face and Hands. Some of your Servants were to have private Orders to strew a 
poisonous Juice on your Shirts and Sheets, which would soon make you tear your 
own Flesh, and die in the utmost Torture. The General came into the same Opin- 
ion; so that for a long time there was a Majority against you. But his Majesty 
resolving, if possible, to spare your Life, at last brought off the Chamberlain. . . . 

In three Days your Friend the Secretary will be directed to come to your 
House, and read before you the Articles of Impeachment; and then to signify 
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the great Lenity and Favour of his Majesty and Council; whereby you are only 
condemned to the Loss of your Eyes, which his Majesty doth not question you will 
gratefully and humbly submit to; and Twenty of his Majesty's Surgeons will 
attend, in order to see the Operation well performed, by discharging very sharp 
pointed Arrows into the Balls of your Eyes, as you lie on the Ground. l l 

I leave to your Prudence what Measures you will take; and to avoid Suspi- 
cion, I must immediately return in as private a Manner as I came. 

His Lordship did so, and I remained alone, under many Doubts and Per- 
plexities of Mind.... 

At last I fixed upon a Resolution, for which it is probable I may incur some 
Censure, and not unjustly; for I confess I owe the preserving my Eyes, and 
consequently my Liberty, to my own great Rashness and Want of Experience: 
Because if I had then known the Nature of Princes and Ministers, which I have 
since observed in many other Courts, and their Methods of treating Criminals 
less obnoxious than myself; I should with great Alacrity and Readiness have 
submitted to so easy a Punishment. But hurried on by the Precipitancy of Youth; 
and having his Imperial Majesty’s Licence to pay my Attendance upon the Em- 
peror of Blefuscu; I took this Opportunity, before the three Days were elapsed, 
to send a Letter to my Friend the Secretary, signifying my Resolution of setting 
out that Morning for Blefuscu, pursuant to the Leave I had got; and without 
waiting for an Answer, I went to that Side of the Island where our Fleet lay. I 
seized a large Man of War, tied a Cable to the Prow, and lifting up the Anchors, 
I stript myself, put my Cloaths (together with my Coverlet, which I carryed 
under my Arm) into the Vessel; and drawing it after me, between wading and 
swimming, arrived at the Royal Port of Blefuscu, where the People had long ex- 
pected me!6: They lent me two Guides to direct me to the Capital City, which is 
of the same Name; I held them in my Hands until I came within two Hundred 
Yards of the Gate; and desired them to signify my Arrival to one of the Secre- 
taries, and let him know, I there waited his Majesty’s Commands. I had an 
Answer in about an Hour, that his Majesty, attended by the Royal Family, and 
great Officers of the Court, was coming out to receive me. I, advanced a Hun- 
dred Yards; the Emperor, and his Train, alighted from their Horses, the Empress 
and Ladies from their Coaches; and I did not perceive they were in any Fright 
or Concern. I lay on the Ground to kiss his Majesty’s and the Empress’s Hand. 
I told his Majesty, that I was come according to my Promise, and with the Li- 
cence of the Emperor my Master, to have the Honour of seeing so mighty a 


Monarch, and to offer him any Service in my Power, consistent with my Duty 
to my own Prince; ... 


[Chapter VIII. By a stroke of good fortune Gulliver discovers a smallboat 
adrift off the coast of Blefuscu. He rigs it for sea and sets out, to the great 
relief of both the Lilliputians and Blefuscudians. He is soon picked up by a 
British merchantman and returned to his home and family.] 


16 This adventure parallels Bolingbroke’s escape to France before his trial. 
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Part II 


A Voyage to Brobdingnag 


CHAPTER Í 


Having been condemned by Nature and Fortune to an active and restless 
Life; in two Months after my Return, I again left my native Country, and took 
Shipping in the Downs on the 20th Day of June 1702, in the Adventure, Capt. 
John Nicholas, a Cornish Man, Commander, bound for Surat.17 We had a very 
prosperous Gale till we arrived at the Cape of Good-hope, where we landed for 
fresh Water; but discovering a Leak we unshipped our Goods, and wintered 
there; for the Captain falling sick of an Ague, we could not leave the Cape till the 
End of March. We then set sail, and had a good Voyage till we passed the 
Streights of Madagascar; but having got Northward of that Island, and to about 
five Degrees South Latitude, the Winds, which in those Seas are observed to blow 
a constant equal Gale between the North and West, from the Beginning of 
December to the Beginning of May, on the 19th of April began to blow with 
much greater Violence, and more Westerly than usual; continuing so for twenty 
Days together, during which time we were driven a little to the East of the Mo- 
lucca Islands, and about three Degrees Northward of the Line, as our Captain 
found by an Observation he took the 2d of May, at which time the Wind ceased, 
and it was a perfect Calm, whereat I was not a little rejoyced. But he being a 
Man well experienced in the Navigation of those Seas, bid us all prepare against 
a Storm, which accordingly happened the Day following: For a Southern Wind, 
called the Southern Monsoon, began to set in.... 

During this Storm, which was followed by a strong Wind West South-west, 
we were carried by my Computation about five hundred Leagues to the East, 
so that the oldest Sailor on Board could not tell in what part of the World we 
were. Our Provisions held out well, our Ship was staunch, and our Crew all in 
good Health; but we lay in the utmost Distress for Water. ... 

On the 16th Day of June 1703, a Boy on the Top-mast discovered Land. On 
the 17th we came in full View of a great Island or Continent, (for we knew not 
whether) on the South-side whereof was a small Neck of Land jutting out into 
the Sea, and a Creek too shallow to hold a Ship of above one hundred Tuns. 
We cast Anchor within a League of this Creek, and our Captain sent a dozen of 
his Men well armed in the Long Boat, with Vessels for Water if any could be 
found. I desired his leave to go with them, that I might see the Country, and make 
what Discoveries I could. When we came to Land we saw no River or Spring, 
nor any Sign of Inhabitants. Our Men therefore wandered on the Shore to find 
out some fresh Water near the Sea, and I walked alone about a Mile on the other 
Side, where I observed the Country all barren and rocky. I now began to be 
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weary, and seeing nothing to entertain my Curiosity, I returned gently down 
towards the Creek; and the Sea being full in my View, I saw our Men already 
got into the Boat, and rowing for Life to the Ship. I was going to hollow after 
them, although it had been to little purpose, when I observed a huge Creature 
walking after them in the Sea, as fast as he could: He walked not much deeper 
than his Knees, and took prodigious strides: But our Men had the start of him 
half a League, and the Sea thereabouts being full of sharp pointed Rocks, the 
Monster was not able to overtake the Boat. This I was afterwards told, for I 
durst not stay to see the Issue of that Adventure; but run as fast as I could the 
Way I first went; and then climbed up a steep Hill, which gave me some Pros- 
pect of the Country. I found it fully cultivated; but that which first surprized me 
was the Length of the Grass, which in those Grounds that seemed to be kept 
for Hay, was above twenty Foot high. 

I fell into a high Road, for so I took it to be, although it served to the In- 
habitants only as a foot Path through a Field of Barley. Here I walked on for 
sometime, but could see little on either Side, it being now near Harvest, and the 
Corn rising at least forty Foot. I was an Hour walking to the end of this Field; 
which was fenced in with a Hedge of at least one hundred and twenty Foot high, 
and the Trees so lofty that I could make no Computation of their Altitude. There 
was a Stile to pass from this Field into the next: It had four Steps, and a Stone 
to cross over when you came to the uppermost. It was impossible for me to climb 
this Stile, because every Step was six Foot high, and the upper Stone above 
twenty. I was endeavouring to find some Gap in the Hedge; when I discovered 
one of the Inhabitants in the next Field advancing towards the Stile, of the 
same Size with him whom I saw in the Sea pursuing our Boat. He appeared 
as Tall as an ordinary Spire-steeple; and took about ten Yards at every Stride, as 
near as I could guess. I was struck with the utmost Fear and Astonishment, and 
ran to hide my self in the Corn, from whence I saw him at the Top of the Stile, 
looking back into the next Field on the right Hand; and heard him call in a 
Voice many Degrees louder than a speaking Trumpet; but the Noise was so 
High in the Air, that at first I certainly thought it was Thunder. Whereupon 
seven Monsters like him self came towards him with Reaping-Hooks in their 
Hands, each Hook about the largeness of six Scythes. These People were not so 
well clad as the first, whose Servants or Labourers they seemed to be. For, upon 
some Words he spoke, they went to reap the Corn in the Field where I lay. 
I kept from them at as great a Distance as I could, but was forced to move with 
extream Difficulty; for the Stalks of the Corn were sometimes not above a Foot 
distant, so that I could hardly squeeze my Body betwixt them. However, I made 
a shift to go forward till I came to a part of the Field where the Com had been 
laid by the Rain and Wind: Here it was impossible for me to advance a step; 
for the Stalks were so interwoven that I could not creep through, and the Beards 
of the fallen Ears so strong and pointed, that they pierced through my Cloaths 
into my Flesh. At the same time I heard the Reapers not above an hundred Yards 
behind me. Being quite dispirited with Toil, and wholly overcome by Grief and 
Despair, I lay down between two Ridges, and heartily wished I might there end 
my Days. I bemoaned my desolate Widow, and Fatherless Children: I lamented 
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my own Folly and Wilfulness in attempting a second Voyage against the Ad- 


vice of all my Friends and Relations. In this terrible Agitation of Mind I could. 


not forbear thinking of Lilliput, whose inhabitants looked upon me as the greatest 
Prodigy that ever appeared in the World; where I was able to draw an Imperial 
Fleet in my Hand, and perform those other Actions which will be recorded for 
ever in the Chronicles of that Empire, while Posterity shall hardly believe them, 
although attested by Millions. I reflected what a Mortification it must prove to me 
to appear as inconsiderable in this Nation, as one single Lilliputian would be among 
uS... 
Scared and confounded as I was, I could not forbear going on with these Re- 
flections; when one of the Reapers approaching within ten Yards of the Ridge where 
I lay, made me apprehend that with the next Step I should be squashed to Death 
under his Foot, or cut in two with his Reaping Hook. And therefore when he was 
again about to move, I screamed as loud as Fear could make me. Whereupon the 
huge Creature trod short, and looking round about under him for some time, at 
last espied me as I lay on the Ground. He considered a while with the Caution of 
one who endeavours to lay hold on a small dangerous Animal in such a Manner 
that it shall not be able to scratch or to bite him; as I my self have sometimes 
done with a Weasel in England. At length he ventured to take me up behind by 
the middle between his Fore-finger and Thumb, and brought me within three 
Yards of his Eyes, that he might behold my shape more perfectly. I guessed his 
Meaning; and my good Fortune gave me so much Presence of Mind, that I re- 
solved not to struggle in the least as he held me in the Air above sixty Foot from 
the Ground; although he grievously pinched my Sides, for fear I should slip 
through his Fingers. All I ventured was to raise my Eyes towards the Sun, and 
place my Hands together in a supplicating Posture, and to speak some Words in 
an humble melancholy Tone, suitable to the Condition I then was in. For, I appre- 
hended every Moment that he would dash me against the Ground, as we usually 
do any little hateful Animal which we have a Mind to destroy. But my good Star 
would have it, that he appeared pleased with my Voice and Gestures, and began 
to look upon me as a Curiosity; much wondering to hear me pronounce articulate 
Words, although he could not understand them. In the mean time I was not able 
to forbear Groaning and shedding Tears, and turning my Head towards my 
Sides; letting him know, as well as I could, how cruelly I was hurt by the Pressure 
of his Thumb and Finger. He seemed to apprehend my Meaning; for, lifting up 
the Lappet of his Coat, he put me gently into it, and immediately ran along with 
me to his Master, who was a substantial Farmer, and the same Person I had first 
seen in the Field. 

The Farmer having (as I supposed by their Talk) received such an Account 
of me as his Servant could give him, took a piece of a small Straw, about the 
Size of a walking Staff, and therewith lifted up the Lappets of my Coat; which 
it seems he thought to be some kind of Covering that Nature had given me. He 
blew my Hairs aside to take a better View of my Face. He called his Hinds about 
him, and asked them (as I afterwards learned) whether they had ever seen in the 
Fields any little Creature that resembled me. He then placed me softly on the 
Ground upon all four; but I got immediately up, and walked slowly backwards 
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and forwards, to let those People see I had no Intent to run away. They all sate 
down in a Circle about me, the better to observe my Motions. 1 pulled off my Hat, 
and made a low Bow towards the Farmer: I fell on my Knees, and lifted up my 
Hands and Eyes, and spoke several Words as loud as Í could. paa 

The Farmer by this time was convinced I must be a rational Creature. He 
spoke often to me, but the Sound of his Voice pierced my Ears like that of a 
Water-Mill; yet his Words were articulate enough. I answered as loud as I could in 
several Languages; and he often laid his Ear within two Yards of me, but all in 
vain, for we were wholly unintelligible to each other. He then sent his Servants 
to their Work, and taking his Handkerchief out of his Pocket, he doubled and 
spread it on his Hand, which he placed flat on the Ground with the Palm upwards, 
making me a Sign to step into it, as I could easily do, for it was not above a Foot in 
thickness. I thought it my part to obey; and for fear of falling, laid my self at 
full Length upon the Handkerchief, with the Remainder of which he lapped me up 
to the Head for further Security; and in this Manner carried me home to his House. 
There he called his Wife, and shewed me to her; but she screamed and ran back 
as Women in England do at the Sight of a Toad or a Spider. However, when she 
had a while seen my Behaviour, and how well I observed the Signs her Husband 
made, she was soon reconciled, and by Degrees grew extreamly tender of me. 

It was about twelve at Noon, and a Servant brought in Dinner. It was only one 
substantial Dish of Meat (fit for the plain Condition of an Husband-Man) in a 
Dish of about four and twenty Foot Diameter. The Company were the Farmer 
and Wife, three Children, and an old Grandmother: When they were sat down, 
the Farmer placed me at some Distance from him on the Table, which was thirty 
Foot high from the Floor. I was in a terrible Fright, and kept as far as I could 
from the Edge, for fear of falling. The Wife minced a bit of Meat, then crumbled 
some Bread on a Trencher, and placed it before me. I made her a low Bow, took 
out my Knife and Fork, and fell to eat; which gave them exceeding Delight. 
The Mistress sent her Maid for a small Dram-cup, which held about two Gallons, 
and filled it with Drink: I took up the Vessel with much difficulty in both Hands, 
and in a most respectful Manner drank to her Lady-ship’s Health, expressing the 
Words as loud as I could in English; which made the Company laugh so heartily, 
that I was almost deafened with the Noise. This Liquour tasted like a small Cyder, 
and was not unpleasant. Then the Master made me a Sign to come to his Trencher 
side; but as I walked on the Table, being in great surprize all the time, as the 
indulgent Reader will easily conceive and excuse, I happened to stumble against 
a Crust, and fell flat on my Face, but received no hurt. I got up immediately, and 
observing the good People to be in much Concern, I took my Hat (which I held 
under my Arm out of good Manners) and waving it over my Head, made three 
Huzza’s, to shew I had got no Mischief by the Fall. . . . 

In the Midst of Dinner my Mistress’s favourite Cat leapt into her Lap. I heard 
a Noise behind me like that of a Dozen Stocking-Weavers at work; and turing my 
Head, I found it proceeded from the Purring of this Animal, who seemed to be 
three Times larger than an Ox, as I computed by the View of her Head, and one 
of her Paws, while her Mistress was feeding and stroaking her. The Fierceness of 
this Creature’s Countenance altogether discomposed me; although I stood at the 
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further End of the Table, above fifty Foot off; and although my Mistress held her 
fast for fear she might give a Spring, and seize me in her Talons. But it happened 
there was no Danger; for the Cat took not the least Notice of me when my Master 
placed me within three Yards of her. And as I have been always told, and found 
true by Experience in my Travels, that flying, or discovering Fear before a fierce 
Animal, is a certain Way to make it pursue or attack you; so I resolved in this 
dangerous Juncture to shew no Manner of Concern. I walked with Intrepidity five 
or six Times before the very Head of the Cat, and came within half a Yard of her; 
whereupon she drew her self back, as if she were more afraid of me: I had less 
Apprehension concerning the Dogs, whereof three or four came into the Room, as 
it is usual in Farmers Houses; one of which was a Mastiff equal in Bulk to four 
Elephants, and a Grey-hound somewhat taller than the Mastiff, but not so large. 

When Dinner was almost done, the Nurse came in with a Child of a Year old 
in her Arms; who immediately spyed me, and began a Squall that you might 
have heard from London-Bridge to Chelsea; after the usual Oratory of Infants, 
to get me for a Play-thing. The Mother out of pure Indulgence took me up, and put 
me towards the Child, who presently seized me by the Middle, and got my Head 
in his Mouth, where I roared so loud that the Urchin was frighted, and let me 
drop; and I should infallibly have broke my Neck, if the Mother had not held her 
Apron under me. The Nurse to quiet her Babe made use of a Rattle, which was a 
Kind of hollow Vessel filled with great Stones, and fastned by a Cable to the 
Child’s Waist: But all in vain, so that she was forced to apply the last Remedy by 
giving it suck. I must confess no Object ever disgusted me so much as the Sight 
of her monstrous Breast, which I cannot tell what to compare with, so as to give 
the curious Reader an Idea of its Bulk, Shape and Colour. It stood prominent six 
Foot, and could not be less than sixteen in Circumference. The Nipple was about 
half the Bigness of my Head, and the Hue both of that and the Dug so varified 
with Spots, Pimples and Freckles, that nothing could appear more nauseous: For 
I had a near Sight of her, she sitting down the more conveniently to give Suck, 
and I standing on the Table. This made me reflect upon the fair Skins of our 
English Ladies, who appear so beautiful to us, only because they are of our own 
Size, and their Defects not to be seen but through a magnifying Glass, where we 
find by Experiment that the smoothest and whitest Skins look rough and coarse, 
and ill coloured. 

I remember when I was at Lilliput, the Complexions of those diminutive Peo- 
ple appeared to me the fairest in the World: And talking upon this Subject with a 
Person of Learning there, who was an intimate Friend of mine; he said, that my 
Face appeared much fairer and smoother when he looked on me from the 
Ground, then it did upon a nearer View when J took him up in my Hand, and 
brought him close; which he confessed was at first a very shocking Sight. He said, 
he could discover great Holes in my Skin; that the Stumps of my Beard were ten 
Times stronger than the Bristles of a Boar; and my Complexion made up of 
several Colours altogether disagreeable: Although I must beg Leave to say for my 
self, that I am as fair as most of my Sex and Country, and very little Sunburnt 
by all my Travels. On the other Side, discoursing of the Ladies in that Emperor’s 
Court, he used to tell me, one had Freckles, another too wide a Mouth, a third 
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too large a Nose; nothing of which I was able to distinguish. I confess this Reflec- 
tion was obvious enough; which, however, I could not forbear, lest the Reader 
might think those vast Creatures were actually deformed: For I must do them 
Justice to say they are a comely Race of People; and particularly the Features of 
my Master’s Countenance, although he were but a Farmer, when I beheld him 
from the Height of sixty Foot, appeared very well proportioned. 

When Dinner was done, my Master went out to his Labourers; and as I could 
discover by his Voice and Gesture, gave his Wife a strict Charge to take Care of 
me. I was very much tired and disposed to sleep, which my Mistress perceiving, 
she put me on her own Bed, and covered me with a clean white Handkerchief, but 
larger and coarser than the Main Sail of a Man of War. 

I slept about two Hours, and dreamed I was at home with my Wife and Chil- 
dren, which aggravated my Sorrows when I awaked and found my self alone in a 
vast Room, between two and three Hundred Foot wide, and above two Hundred 
high; lying in a Bed twenty Yards wide. My Mistress was gone about her houshold 
Affairs, and had locked me in. The Bed was eight Yards from the floor. Some 
natural Necessities required me to get down: I durst not presume to call, and if 
I had, it would have been in vain with such a Voice as mine at so great a Distance 
from the Room where I lay, to the Kitchen where the Family kept. While I was 
under these Circumstances, two Rats crept up the Curtains, and ran smelling 
backwards and forwards on the Bed: One of them came up almost to my Face; 
whereupon I rose in a Fright, and drew out my Hanger!8 to defend my self. These 
horrible Animals had the Boldness to attack me on both Sides, and one of them 
held his Fore-feet at my Collar; but I had the good Fortune to rip up his Belly 
before he could do me any Mischief. He fell down at my Feet; and the other 
seeing the Fate of his Comrade, made his Escape, but not without one good 
Wound on the Back, which I gave him as he fled, and made the Blood run 
trickling from him. After this Exploit I walked gently to and fro on the Bed, to 
recover my Breath and Loss of Spirits. These Creatures were of the Size of a 
large Mastiff, but infinitely more nimble and fierce; so that if I had taken off my 
Belt before I went to sleep, I must have infallibly been torn to Pieces and de- 
voured. I measured the Tail of the dead Rat, and found it to be two Yards long, 
wanting an Inch; but it went against my Stomach to drag the Carcass off the 
Bed, where it lay still bleeding; I observed it had yet some Life, but with a 
strong Slash cross the Neck, I thoroughly dispatched it. 

Soon after, my Mistress came into the Room, who seeing me all bloody, ran 
and took me up in her Hand. I pointed to the dead Rat, smiling and making 
other Signs to shew I was not hurt; whereat she was extremely rejoyced, calling 
the Maid to take up the dead Rat with a Pair of Tongs, and throw it out of the 
Window. Then she set me on a Table, where I shewed her my Hanger all bloody, 
and wiping it on the Lappet of my Coat, returned it to the Scabbard. I was pressed 
to do more than one Thing, which another could not do for me; and therefore en- 
deavoured to make my Mistress understand that I desired to be set down on the 
Floor; which after she had done, my Bashfulness would not suffer me to express 
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my self farther than by pointing to the Door, and bowing several Times. The 
good Woman with much Difficulty at last perceived what I would be at; and 
taking me up again in her Hand, walked into the Garden where she set me down. 
I went on one Side about two Hundred Yards; and beckoning her not to look or 
follow me, I hid my self between two Leaves of Sorrel, and there discharged the 
Necessities of Nature. 

I hope, the gentle Reader will excuse me for dwelling on these and the like 
Particulars; which however insignificant they may appear to grovelling vulgar 
Minds, yet will certainly help a Philosopher to enlarge his Thoughts and Imagi- 
nation, and apply them to the Benefit of publick as well as private Life; which 
was my sole Design in presenting this and other Accounts of my Travels to the 
World; wherein I have been chiefly studious of Truth, without affecting any Orna- 
ments of Learning, or of Style. But the whole Scene of this Voyage made so strong 
an Impression on my Mind, and is so deeply fixed in my Memory, that in com- 
mitting it to Paper, I did not omit one material Circumstance: However, upon a 
strict Review, I blotted out several Passages of less Moment which were in my 
first Copy, for fear of being censured as tedious and trifling, whereof Travellers 
are often, perhaps not without Justice, accused. 


[Chapter II. The farmer places Gulliver in the charge of his nine-year-old 
daughter Glumdalclitch, a child somewhat small for her age, being only 
forty feet in height. She names him Grildrig, instructs him in the language 
of Brobdingnag, and takes affectionate care of him. Neighbors, learning about 
Gulliver, visit the house, and he is put on show for them. The farmer decides 
to exhibit him about the country and very profitably shows him to crowds 
in many towns until Gulliver is exhausted from performing.| 


CHAPTER III 


The frequent Labours I underwent every Day, made in a few Weeks a very 
considerable Change in my Health: The more my Master got by me, the more 
unsatiable he grew. I had quite lost my Stomach, and was almost reduced to a 
Skeleton. The Farmer observed it; and concluding I soon must die, resolved to 
make as good a Hand of me as he could. While he was thus reasoning and resolv- 
ing with himself; a Slardral, or Gentleman Usher, came from Court, commanding 
my Master to bring me immediately thither for the Diversion of the Queen and 
her Ladies. Some of the latter had already been to see me; and reported strange 
Things of my Beauty, Behaviour, and good Sense. Her Majesty and those who at- 
tended her, were beyond Measure delighted with my Demeanor. I fell on my 
Knees, and begged the Honour of kissing her Imperial Foot; but this Gracious 
Princess held out her little Finger towards me (after I was set on a table) which 
I embraced in both my Arms, and put the Tip of it, with the utmost Respect, to 
my Lip. She made me some general Questions about my Country and my Travels, 
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which I answered as distinctly and in as few Words as I could. She asked, whether 
I would be content to live at Court. I bowed down to the Board of the Table, 
and humbly answered, that I was my Master’s Slave; but if I were at my own 
Disposal, I should be proud to devote my Life to her Majesty’s Service. She 
then asked my Master whether he were willing to sell me at a good Price. He, 
who apprehended I could not live a Month, was ready enough to part with me; 
and demanded a Thousand Pieces of Gold; which were ordered him on the Spot, 
each Piece being about the Bigness of eight Hundred Moydores: But, allowing 
for the Proportion of all Things between that Country and Europe, and the high 
Price of Gold among them; was hardly so great a Sum as a Thousand Guineas 
would be in England. I then said to the Queen; since I was now her Majesty’s 
most humble Creature and Vassal, I must beg the Favour, that Glumdalclitch, 
who had always tended me with so much Care and Kindness, and understood to 
do it so well, might be admitted into her Service, and continue to be my Nurse 
and Instructor. Her Majesty agreed to my Petition; and easily got the Farmer's 
Consent, who was glad enough to have his Daughter preferred at Court: And the 
poor Girl herself was not able to hide her Joy. My late Master withdrew, bidding 
me farewell, and saying he had left me in a good Service; to which I replyed not 
a Word, only making him a slight Bow... . 

The Queen giving great Allowance for my Defectiveness in speaking, was 
however surprised at so much Wit and good Sense in so diminutive an Animal. 
She took me in her own Hand, and carried me to the King, who was then retired 
to his Cabinet. His Majesty, a Prince of much Gravity, and austere Counte- 
nance, not well observing my Shape at first View, asked the Queen after a cold 
Manner, how long it was since she grew fond of a Splacknuck; for such it seems 
he took me to be, as I lay upon my Breast in her Majesty’s right Hand. But this 
Princess, who had an infinite deal of Wit and Humour, set me gently on my Feet 
upon the Scrutore; and commanded me to give His Majesty an Account of my 
self, which I did in a very few Words; and Glumdalclitch, who attended at the 
Cabinet Door, and could not endure I should be out of her Sight, being ad- 
mitted; confirmed all that had passed from my Arrival at her Father’s House. .. . 

His Majesty sent for three great Scholars who were then in their weekly wait- 
ing (according to the Custom in that Country.) These Gentlemen, after they had 
a while examined my Shape with much Nicety, were of different Opinion con- 
cerning me. They all agreed that I could not be produced according to the regular 
Laws of Nature; because I was not framed with a Capacity of preserving my Life, 
either by Swiftness, or climbing of Trees, or digging Holes in the Earth. They 
observed by my Teeth, which they viewed with great Exactness, that I was a 
carnivorous Animal; yet most Quadrupeds being an Overmatch for me; and 
Field-Mice, with some others, too nimble, they could not imagine how I should 
be able to support my self, unless I fed upon Snails and other Insects; which 
they offered by many learned Arguments to evince that I could not possibly do. 
One of them seemed to think that I might be an Embrio, or abortive Birth. But 
this Opinion was rejected by the other two, who observed my Limbs to be per- 
fect and finished; and that I had lived several Years, as it was manifested from 
my Beard; the Stumps whereof they plainly discovered through a Magnifying- 
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Glass. They would not allow me to be a Dwarf, because my Littleness was be- 
yond all Degrees of Comparison; for the Queen’s favourite Dwarf, the smallest 
ever known in that Kingdom, was near thirty Foot high. After much Debate, 
they concluded unanimously that I was only Relplum Scalcath, which is inter- 
preted literally Lusus Naturae,1° a Determination exactly agreeable to the Mod- 
ern Philosophy of Europe: whose Professors, disdaining the old Evasion of occult 
Causes, whereby the Followers of Aristotle endeavour in vain to disguise their 
Ignorance; have invented this wonderful Solution of all Difficulties, to the un- 
speakable Advancement of human Knowledge... . 

The Queen became so fond of my Company, that she could not dine without 
me. I had a Table placed upon the same at which her Majesty eat, just at her left 
Elbow; and a Chair to sit on. Glumdalclitch stood upon a Stool on the Floor, 
near by Table, to assist and take Care of me. I had an entire set of Silver Dishes 
and Plates, and other Necessaries, which in Proportion to those of the Queen, 
were not much bigger than what I have seen in a London Toy-shop, for the Fur- 
niture of a Baby-house: These my little Nurse kept in her Pocket, in a Silver 
Box, and gave me at Meals as I wanted them; always cleaning them her self. No 
Person dined with the Queen but the two Princesses Royal; the elder sixteen 
Years old, and the younger at that time thirteen and a Month. Her Majesty used 
to put a Bit of Meat upon one of my Dishes, out of which I carved for my self; 
and her Diversion was to see me eat in Miniature. For the Queen (who had in- 
deed but a weak Stomach) took up at one Mouthful, as much as a dozen English 
Farmers could eat at a Meal, which to me was for some time a very nauseous 
Sight. She would craunch the Wing of a Lark, Bones and all, between her Teeth, 
although it were nine Times as large as that of a full grown Turkey; and put a 
Bit of Bread in her Mouth, as big as two twelve-penny Loaves. She drank out of a 
Golden Cup, above a Hogshead at a Draught. Her Knives were twice as long as 
a Scythe set strait upon the Handle. The Spoons, Forks, and other Instruments 
were all in the same Proportion. I remember when Glumdalclitch carried me out 
of Curiosity to see some of the Tables at Court, where ten or a dozen of these 
enormous Knives and Forks were lifted up together; I thought I had never till 
then beheld so terrible a Sight. 

It is the Custom, that every Wednesday, (which as I have before observed, was 
their Sabbath) the King and Queen, with the Royal Issue of both Sexes, dine to- 
gether in the Apartment of his Majesty; to whom I was now become a Favourite; 
and at these Times my little Chair and Table were placed at his left Hand 
before one of the Salt-sellers. This Prince took a Pleasure in conversing with me; 
enquiring into the Manners, Religion, Laws, Government, and Learning of Europe, 
wherein I gave him the best Account I was able. His Apprehension was so clear, 
and his Judgment so exact, that he made very wise Reflexions and Observations 
upon all I said. But, I confess, that after ] had been a little too copious in talking 
of my own beloved Country; of our Trade, and Wars by Sea and Land, of our 
Schisms in Religion, and Parties in the State; the Prejudices of his Education pre- 
vailed so far, that he could not forbear taking me up in his right Hand, and 
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stroaking me gently with the other; after an hearty Fit of laughing, asked me 
whether I were a Whig or a Tory. Then turning to his first Minister, who waited 
behind him with a white Staff, near as tall as the Main-mast of the Royal Sov- 
ereign; he observed, how contemptible a Thing was human Grandeur, which 
could be mimicked by such diminutive Insects as I: And yet, said he, I dare 
engage, those Creatures have their Titles and Distinctions of Honour; they con- 
trive little Nests and Burrows, that they call Houses and Cities; they make a Figure 
in Dress and Equipage; they love, they fight, they dispute, they cheat, they be- 
tray. And thus he continued on, while my Colour came and went several Times, 
with Indignation to hear our noble Country, the Mistress of Arts and Arms, the 
Scourge of France, the Arbitress of Europe, the Seat of Virtue, Piety, Honour and 
Truth, the Pride and Envy of the World, so contemptuously treated. 

But, as I was not in a Condition to resent Injuries, so, upon mature Thoughts, 
I began to doubt whether I were injured or no. For, after having been accus- 
tomed several Months to the Sight and Converse of this People, and observed 
every Object upon which I cast my Eyes, to be of proportionable Magnitude; the 
Horror I had first conceived from their Bulk and Aspect was so far worn off, that 
if I then beheld a Company of English Lords and Ladies in their Finery and 
Birth-day Cloaths, acting their several Parts in the most courtly Manner of Strut- 
ting, and Bowing and Prating; to say the Truth, I should have been strongly 
tempted to laugh as much at them as this King and his Grandees did at me. 
Neither indeed could I forbear smiling at my self, when the Queen used to 
place me upon her Hand towards a Looking-Glass, by which both our Persons 
appeared before me in full View together; and there could nothing be more 
ridiculous than the Comparison: So that I really began to imagine my self dwin- 
dled many Degrees below my usual Size. 

Nothing angred and mortified me so much as the Queen’s Dwarf, who being 
of the lowest Stature that was ever in that Country, (for I verily think he was not 
full Thirty Foot high) became so insolent at seeing a Creature so much beneath 
him, that he would always affect to swagger and look big as he passed by me 
in the Queen’s Antichamber, while I was standing on some Table talking with 
the Lords or Ladies of the Court; and he seldom failed of a smart Word or two 
upon my Littleness; against which I could only revenge my self by calling him 
Brother, challenging him to wrestle; and such Repartees as are usual in the 
Mouths of Court Pages. One Day at Dinner, this malicious little Cubb was so 
nettled with something I had said to him, that raising himself upon the Frame of 
her Majesty’s Chair, he took me up by the Middle, as I was sitting down, not 
thinking any Harm, and let me drop into a large Silver Bowl of Cream; and then 
ran away as fast as he could. I fell over Head and Ears, and if I had not been a 
good Swimmer, it might have gone very hard with me; for Glumdalclitch in that 
Instant happened to be at the other End of the Room; and the Queen was in 
such a Fright, that she wanted Presence of Mind to assist me. But my little Nurse 
ran to my Relief; and took me out, after I had swallowed above a Quart of 
Cream. I was put to Bed; however I received no other Damage than the Loss of a 
Suit of Cloaths, which was utterly spoiled. The Dwarf was soundly whipped, and 
as a further Punishment, forced to drink up the Bowl of Cream, into which he had 
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thrown me; neither was he ever restored to Favour: For, soon after the Queen 
bestowed him to a Lady of high Quality; so that I saw him no more, to my 
very great Satisfaction; for I could not tell to what Extremitys such a malicious 
Urchin might have carried his Resentment. ... 

I was frequently rallied by the Queen upon Account of my Fearfulness; and 
she used to ask me whether the People of my Country were as great Cowards as 
my self. The Occasion was this. The Kingdom is much pestered with Flies in 
Summer; and these odious Insects, each of them as big as a Dunstable Lark, 
hardly gave me any Rest while I sat at Dinner, with their continual Humming 
and Buzzing about my Ears. They would sometimes alight upon my Victuals, and 
leave their loathsome Excrement or Spawn behind, which to me was very visible, 
although not to the Natives of that Country, whose large Opticks were not so 
acute as mine in viewing smaller Objects. Sometimes they would fix upon my 
Nose or Forehead, where they stung me to the Quick, smelling very offensively; 
and I could easily trace that viscous Matter, which our Naturalists tell us enables 
those Creatures to walk with their Feet upwards upon a Cieling. I had much ado 
to defend my self against these detestable Animals, and could not forbear starting 
when they came on my Face. It was the common Practice of the Dwarf to catch 
a Number of these Insects in his Hand, as Schoolboys do among us, and let them 
out suddenly under my Nose, on Purpose to frighten me, and divert the Queen. 
My Remedy was to cut them in Pieces with my Knife as they flew in the Air; 
wherein my Dexterity was much admired. .. . 


[Chapter IV. The country is described: it is a peninsula with no seaports 
and totally excluded from commerce with the rest of the world. There are 
many villages, walled towns, and cities, and all nature accords in scale with 
the giant inhabitants. The King’s palace is a heap of buildings about seven 
miles around with rooms 240 feet high. A traveling box is made for Gulliver, 
about twelve feet square and ten feet high, having windows on three sides 
and on the fourth two strong staples by which the box may be carried on a 
leather belt around the waist of a trusted servant. The interior is padded 
and furnished for Gulliver's convenience. 


[Chapter V. Gulliver begins a brief account of the embarrassing and dan- 
gerous accidents which befell him because of his diminutive size.] 


... The Maids of Honor often invited Glumdalclitch to their Apartments, and 
desired she would bring me along with her, on Purpose to have the Pleasure of 
seeing and touching me. They would often strip me naked from Top to Toe, 
and lay me at full Length in their Bosoms; wherewith I was much disgusted; 
because, to say the Truth, a very offensive Smell came from their Skins; which I 
do not mention or intend to the Disadvantage of those excellent Ladies, for whom 
I have all Manner of Respect: But, I conceive, that my Sense was more acute in 
Proportion to my Littleness; and that those illustrious Persons were no more dis- 
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agreeable to their Lovers, or to each other, than People of the same Quality are 
with us in England. And, after all, I found their natural Smell was much more sup- 
portable than when they used Perfumes, under which | immediately swooned 
away. I cannot forget, that an intimate Friend of mine in Lilliput took the Free- 
dom in a warm Day, when I had used a good deal of Exercise, to complain of a 
strong Smell about me; although I am as little faulty that way as most of my Sex: 
But I suppose, his Faculty of Smelling was as nice with regard to me, as mine was 
to that of this People. Upon this Point, I cannot forbear doing Justice to the 
Queen my Mistress, and Glumdalclitch my Nurse; whose Persons were as sweet 
as those of any Lady in England.... 

The Queen, who often used to hear me talk of my Sea-Voyages, and took 
all Occasions to divert me when I was melancholy, asked me whether I under- 
stood how to handle a Sail or an Oar; and whether a little Exercise of Rowing 
might not be convenient for my Health. I answered, that I understood both very 
well. For although my proper Employment had been to be Surgeon or Doctor to 
the Ship; yet often upon a Pinch, I was forced to work like a common Mariner. 
But, I could not see how this could be done in their Country, where the smallest 
Wherry was equal to a first Rate Man of War among us; and such a Boat as I 
could manage, would never live in any of their Rivers: Her Majesty said, if I 
would contrive a Boat, her own Joyner should make it, and she would provide a 
Place for me to sail in. The Fellow was an ingenious Workman, and by my In- 
structions in ten Days finished a Pleasure-Boat with all its Tackling, able con- 
veniently to hold eight Europeans. When it was finished, the Queen was so de- 
lighted, that she ran with it in her Lap to the King, who ordered it to be put in a 
Cistern full of Water, with me in it, by way of Tryal; where I could not manage 
my two Sculls or little Oars for want of Room. But, the Queen had before con- 
trived another Project. She ordered the Joyner to make a wooden Trough of 
three Hundred Foot long, fifty broad, and eight deep; which being well pitched to 
prevent leaking, was placed on the Floor along the Wall, in an outer Room of 
the Palace. It had a Cock near the Bottom, to let out the Water when it began 
to grow stale; and two Servants could easily fill it in half an Hour. Here I often 
used to row for my Diversion, as well as that of the Queen and her Ladies, who 
thought themselves agreeably entertained with my Skill and Agility. Sometimes 
I would put up my Sail, and then my Business was only to steer, while the Ladies 
gave me a Gale with their Fans; and when they were weary, some of the Pages 
would blow my Sail forward with their Breath, while I shewed my Art by steer- 
ing Starboard or Larboard as I pleased. When I had done, Glumdalclitch always 
carried back my Boat into her Closet, and hung it on a Nail to dry. 

In this Exercise I once met an Accident which had like to have cost me my 
Life. For, one of the Pages having put my Boat into the Trough; the Governess 
who attended Glumdalclitch, very officiously lifted me up to place me in the 
Boat; ut I happened to slip through her Fingers, and should have infallibly fallen 
down forty Foot upon the Floor, if by the luckiest Chance in the World, I had 
not been stop’d by a Corking-pin that stuck in the good Gentlewoman’s Stoma- 
cher; the Head of the Pin passed between my Shirt and the Waistband of my 
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Breeches; and thus I was held by the Middle in the Air, till Glumdalclitch ran 
to my Relief... . 

But, the greatest Danger I ever underwent in that Kingdom, was from a Mon- 
key, who belonged to one of the Clerks of the Kitchen. Glumdalclitch had locked 
me up in her Closet,?° while she went somewhere upon Business, or a Visit. The 
Weather being very warm, the Closet Window was left open, as well as the 
Windows and the Door of my bigger Box, in which I usually lived, because of its 
Largeness and Conveniency. As I sat quietly meditating at my Table, I heard 
something bounce in at the Closet Window, and skip about from one Side to the 
other; whereat, although I were much alarmed, yet I ventured to look out, but 
not stirring from my Seat; and then I saw this frolicksome Animal, frisking and 
leaping up and down, till at last he came to my Box, which he seemed to view 
with great Pleasure and Curiosity, peeping in at the Door and every Window. I 
retreated to the farther Corner of my Room, or Box; but the Monkey looking 
in at every Side, put me into such a Fright, that I wanted Presence of Mind to 
conceal my self under the Bed, as I might easily have done. After some time 
spent in peeping, grinning, and chattering, he at last espyed me; and reaching 
one of his Paws in at the Door, as a Cat does when she plays with a Mouse, al- 
though I often shifted Place to avoid him; he at length seized the Lappet of my 
Coat (which being made of that Country Silk, was very thick and strong) and 
dragged me out. He took me up in his right Fore-foot, and held me as a Nurse 
doth a Child she is going to suckle; just as I have seen the same Sort of Creature 
do with a Kitten in Europe: And when I offered to struggle, he squeezed me so 
hard, that I thought it more prudent to submit. I have good Reason to believe 
that he took me for a young one of his own Species, by his often stroaking my 
Face very gently with his other Paw. In these Diversions he was interrupted by a 
Noise at the Closet Door, as if some Body were opening it; whereupon he sud- 
denly leaped up to the Window at which he had come in, and thence upon the 
Leads and Gutters, walking upon three Legs, and holding me in the fourth, till 
he clambered up to a Roof that was next to ours. I heard Glumdalclitch give a 
Shriek at the Moment he was carrying me out. The poor Girl was almost dis- 
tracted: That Quarter of the Palace was all in an Uproar; the Servants ran for 
Ladders; the Monkey was seen by Hundreds in the Court, sitting upon the Ridge 
of a Building, holding me like a Baby in one of his Fore-Paws, and feeding me with 
the other, by cramming into my Mouth some Victuals he had squeezed out of 
the Bag on one Side of his Chaps, and patting me when I would not eat; whereat 
many of the Rabble below could not forbear laughing; neither do I think they 
justly ought to be blamed; for without Question, the Sight was ridiculous enough 
to every Body but my self. Some of the People threw up Stones, hoping to drive 
the Monkey down; but this was strictly forbidden, or else very probably my 
Brains had been dashed out. 

The Ladders were now applied, and mounted by several Men; which the 
Monkey observing, and finding himself almost encompassed; not being able 
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to make Speed enough with his three Legs, let me drop on a Ridge-Tyle, and 
made his Escape. Here I sat for some time five Hundred Yards from the Ground, 
expecting every Moment to be blown down by the Wind, or to fall by my own 
Giddiness, and come tumbling over and over from the Ridge to the Eves. But 
an honest Lad, one of my Nurse’s Footmen, climbed up, and putting me into his 
Breeches Pocket, brought me down safe. 

I was almost choaked with the filthy Stuff the Monkey had crammed down 
my Throat; but, my dear little Nurse picked it out of my Mouth with a small 
Needle; and then I fell a vomiting, which gave me great Relief. Yet I was so 
weak and bruised in the Sides with the Squeezes given me by this odious Ani- 
mal, that I was forced to keep my Bed a Fortnight. The King, Queen, and all 
the Court, sent every Day to enquire after my Health; and her Majesty made 
me several Visits during my Sickness. The Monkey was killed, and an Order made 
that no such Animal should be kept about the Palace... . 


CHAPTER VI 


... I had learned in my Youth to play a little upon the Spinet; Glumdalclitch 
kept one in her Chamber, and a Master attended twice a Week to teach her: I 
call it a Spinet, because it somewhat resembled that Instrument, and was play’d 
upon in the same Manner. A Fancy came into my Head, that I would entertain 
the King and Queen with an English Tune upon this Instrument. But this appeared 
extremely difficult: For, the Spinet was near sixty Foot long, each Key being 
almost a Foot wide; so that, with my Arms extended, I could not reach to above 
five Keys; and to press them down required a good smart stroak with my Fist, 
which would be too great a Labour, and to no purpose. The Method I contrived 
was this. I prepared two round Sticks about the Bigness of common Cudgels; they 
were thicker at one End than the other; and I covered the thicker End with a 
Piece of a Mouse’s Skin, that by rapping on them, I might neither Damage 
the Tops of the Keys, nor interrupt the Sound. Before the Spinet, a Bench was 
placed about four Foot below the Keys, and I was put upon the Bench. I ran 
sideling upon it that way and this, as fast as I could, banging the proper Keys 
with my two Sticks; and made a shift to play a Jigg to the great Satisfaction of 
both their Majesties: But, it was the most violent Exercise I ever underwent, and 
yet I could not strike above sixteen Keys, nor, consequently, play the Bass and 
Treble together, as other Artists do; which was a great Disadvantage to my Per- 
formance. 

The King, who as I before observed, was a Prince of excellent Under- 
standing, would frequently order that I should be brought in my Box, and set 
upon the Table in his Closet. He would then command me to bring one of my 
Chairs out of the Box, and sit down within three Yards Distance upon the Top 
of the Cabinet; which brought me almost to a Level with his Face. In this Manner 
I had several Conversations with him. 1 one Day took the Freedom to tell his 
Majesty, that the Contempt he discovered towards Europe, and the rest of the 
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World, did not seem answerable to those excellent Qualities of Mind, that he 
was Master of. That, Reason did not extend itself with the Bulk of the Body: 
On the contrary, we observed in our Country, that the tallest Persons were usually 
least provided with it. That among other Animals, Bees and Ants had the Repu- 
tation of more Industry, Art, and Sagacity than many of the larger Kinds. And 
that, as inconsiderable as he took me to be, I hoped I might live to do his Majesty 
some signal Service. The King heard me with Attention; and began to conceive 
a much better Opinion of me than he had ever before. He desired I would give 
him as exact an Account of the Government of England as I possibly could; 
because, as fond as Princes commonly are of their own Customs (for so he 
conjectured of other Monarchs by my former Discourses) he should be glad to 
hear of any thing that might deserve Imitation. 

Imagine with thy self, courteous Reader, how often I then wished for the 
Tongue of Demosthenes or Cicero, that might have enabled me to celebrate the 
Praise of my own dear native Country in a Style equal to its Merits and Felicity. 

I began my Discourse by informing his Majesty, that our Dominions con- 
sisted of two Islands, which composed three mighty Kingdoms under one Sov- 
ereign, besides our Plantations in America. I dwelt long upon the Fertility of 
our Soil, and the Temperature of our Climate. I then spoke at large upon the 
Constitution of an English Parliament, partly made up of an illustrious Body 
called the House of Peers, Persons of the noblest Blood, and of the most ancient 
and ample Patrimonies. I described that extraordinary Care always taken of their 
Education in Arts and Arms, to qualify them for being Counsellors born to the 
King and Kingdom; to have a Share in the Legislature, to be Members of the 
highest Court of Judicature from whence there could be no Appeal; and to be 
Champions always ready for the Defence of their Prince and Country by their 
Valour, Conduct and Fidelity. That these were the Ornament and Bulwark of 
the Kingdom; worthy Followers of their most renowned Ancestors, whose 
Honour had been the Reward of their Virtue; from which their Posterity were 
never once known to degenerate. To these were joined several holy Persons, as 
part of that Assembly, under the Title of Bishops; whose peculiar Business it is, 
to take care of Religion, and of those who instruct the People therein. These were 
searched and sought out through the whole Nation, by the Prince and wisest 
Counsellors, among such of the Priesthood, as were most deservedly distinguished 
by the Sanctity of their Lives, and the Depth of their Erudition,; who were in- 
deed the spiritual Fathers of the Clergy and the People. 

That, the other Part of the Parliament consisted of an Assembly called the 
House of Commons; who were all principal Gentlemen, freely picked and culled 
out by the People themselves, for their great Abilities, and Love of their Country, 
to represent the Wisdom of the whole Nation. And, these two Bodies make up 
the most august Assembly in Europe; to whom, in Conjunction with the Prince, 
the whole Legislature is committed. 

I then descended to the Courts of Justice, over which the Judges, those 
venerable Sages and Interpreters of the Law, presided, for determining the dis- 
puted Rights and Properties of Men, as well as for the Punishment of Vice, and 
Protection of Innocence. I mentioned the prudent Management of our Treasury; 
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the Valour and Achievements of our Forces by Sea and Land. And, I finished 
all with a brief historical Account of Affairs and Events in England for about an 
hundred Years past. 

This Conversation was not ended under five Audiences, each of several 
Hours; and the King heard the whole with great Attention; frequently taking Notes 
of what I spoke, as well as Memorandums of what Questions he intended to 
ask me. 

When I had put an End to these long Discourses, his Majesty in a sixth Audi- 
ence consulting his Notes, proposed many Doubts, Queries, and Objections, 
upon every Article. He asked, what Methods were used to cultivate the Minds 
and Bodies of our young Nobility; and in what kind of Business they commonly 
spent the first and teachable Part of their Lives. What Course was taken to sup- 
ply that Assembly, when any noble Family became extinct. What Qualifications 
were necessary in those who are to be created new Lords: Whether the Humour 
of the Prince, a Sum of Money to a Court-Lady, or a Prime Minister; or a De- 
sign of strengthening a Party opposite to the publick Interest, ever happened to 
be Motives in those Advancements. What Share of Knowledge these Lords had 
in the Laws of their Country, and how they came by it, so as to enable them to 
decide the Properties of their Fellow-Subjects in the last Resort. Whether they 
were always so free from Avarice, Partialities, or Want, that a Bribe, or some 
other sinister View, could have no Place among them. Whether those holy Lords 
I spoke of, were constantly promoted to that Rank upon Account of their Knowl- 
edge in religious Matters, and the Sanctity of their Lives; had never been com- 
pliers with the Times, while they were common Priests; or slavish prostitute 
Chaplains to some Nobleman, whose Opinions they continued servilely to follow 
after they were admitted into that Assembly. 

He then desired to know, what Arts were practised in electing those whom 
I called Commoners. Whether, a Stranger with a strong Purse might not influence 
the vulgar Voters to chuse him before their own Landlords, or the most con- 
siderable Gentleman in the Neighbourhood. How it came to pass, that People 
were so violently bent upon getting into this Assembly, which I allowed to be a 
great Trouble and Expence, often to the Ruin of their Families, without any 
Salary or Pension: Because this appeared such an exalted Strain of Virtue and 
publick Spirit, that his Majesty seemed to doubt it might possibly not be always 
sincere: And he desired to know, whether such zealous Gentlemen could have 
any Views of refunding themselves for the Charges and Trouble they were at 
by sacrificing the publick Good to the Designs of a weak and vicious Prince, in 
Conjunction with a corrupted Ministry. He multiplied his Questions, and sifted 
me thoroughly upon every Part of this Head; proposing numberless enquiries 
and Objections, which I think it not prudent or convenient to repeat. 

Upon what I said in relation to our Courts of Justice, his Majesty desired to 
be satisfied in several Points: And, this I was the better able to do, having been 
formerly almost ruined by a long Suit in Chancery, which was decreed for me 
with Costs. He asked, what Time was usually spent in determining between 
Right and Wrong; and what Degree of Expence. Whether Advocates and Orators 
had Liberty to plead in Causes manifestly known to be unjust, vexatious, or op- 
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pressive. Whether Party in Religion or Politicks were observed to be of any 
Weight in the Scale of Justice. Whether those pleading Orators were Persons edu- 
cated in the general Knowledge of Equity; or only in provincial, national, and 
other local Customs. Whether they or their Judges had any Part in penning those 
Laws, which they assumed the Liberty of interpreting and glossing upon at their 
Pleasure. Whether they had ever at different Times pleaded for and against the 
same Cause, and cited Precedents to prove contrary Opinions. Whether they 
were a rich or a poor Corporation. Whether they received any pecuniary Re- 
ward for pleading or delivering their Opinions. And particularly whether they 
were ever admitted as Members in the lower Senate... . 

He was perfectly astonished with the historical Account I gave him of our 
Affairs during the last Century; protesting it was only an Heap of Conspiracies, 
Rebellions, Murders, Massacres, Revolutions, Banishments; the very worst Ef- 
fects that Avarice, Faction, Hypocrisy, Perfidiousness, Cruelty, Rage, Mad- 
ness, Hatred, Envy, Lust, Malice, and Ambition could produce. 

His Majesty in another Audience was at the Pains to recapitulate the Sum 
of all I had spoken; compared the Questions he made, with the Answers I had 
given; then taking me into his Hands, and stroaking me gently, delivered himself 
in these Words, which I shall never forget, nor the Manner he spoke them in. 
My little Friend Grildrig; you have made a most admirable Panegyrick upon 
your Country. You have clearly proved that Ignorance, Idleness, and Vice are 
the proper Ingredients for qualifying a Legislator. That Laws are best explained, 
interpreted, and applied by those whose Interest and Abilities lie in perverting, 
confounding, and eluding them. I observe among you some Lines of an Insti- 
tution, which in its Original might have been tolerable; but these half erased, and 
the rest wholly blurred and blotted by Corruptions. It doth not appear from all 
you have said, how any one Perfection is required towards the Procurement of 
any one Station among you; much less that Men are ennobled on Account 
of their Virtue, that Priests are advanced for their Piety or Learning, Soldiers 
for their Conduct or Valour, Judges for their Integrity, Senators for the Love of 
their Country, or Counsellors for their Wisdom. As for yourself (continued the 
King) who have spent the greatest Part of your Life in travelling; I am well disposed 
to hope you may hitherto have escaped many Vices of your Country. But, by 
what I have gathered from your own Relation, and the Answers I have with 
much Pains wringed and extorted from you; I cannot but conclude the Bulk of 
your Natives, to be the most pernicious Race of little odious Vermin that Nature 
ever suffered to crawl upon the Surface of the Earth. 


CHAPTER VII 


... In hopes to ingratiate my self farther into his Majesty’s Favour, I told him 
of an Invention discovered between three and four hundred Years ago, to make 
a certain Powder; into an heap of which the smallest Spark of Fire falling, would 
kindle the whole in a Moment, although it were as big as a Mountain; and 
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make it all fly up in the Air together, with a Noise and Agitation greater than 
Thunder. That, a proper Quantity of this Powder rammed into an hollow Tube 
of Brass or Iron, according to its Bigness, would drive a Ball of Iron or Lead 
with such Violence and Speed, as nothing was able to sustain its Force. That, 
the largest Balls thus discharged, would not only Destroy whole Ranks of an 
Army at once; but batter the strongest Walls to the Ground; sink down Ships with 
a thousand Men in each to the Bottom of the Sea; and when linked together by a 
Chain, would cut through Masts and Rigging; divide Hundreds of Bodies in the 
Middle, and lay all Waste before them. That we often put this Powder into large 
hollow Balls of Iron, and discharged them by an Engine into some City we were 
besieging; which would rip up the Pavement, tear the Houses to Pieces, burst 
and throw Splinters on every Side, dashing out the Brains of all who came near. 
That I knew the Ingredients very well, which were Cheap, and common; I 
understood the Manner of compounding them, and could direct his Workmen 
how to make those Tubes of a Size proportionable to all other Things in his 
Majesty’s Kingdom; and the largest need not be above two hundred Foot long; 
twenty or thirty of which Tubes, charged with the proper Quantity of Powder 
and Balls, would batter down the Walls of the strongest Town in his Dominions 
in a few Hours; or destroy the whole Metropolis, if ever it should pretend to dis- 
pute his absolute Commands. This I humbly offered to his Majesty, as a small 
Tribute of Acknowledgment in return of so many Marks that I had received of 
his Royal Favour and Protection. 

The King was struck with Horror at the Description I had given of those 
terrible Engines, and the Proposal I had made. He was amazed how so impotent 
and groveling an Insect as I (these were his Expressions) could entertain such 
inhuman Ideas, and in so familiar a Manner as to appear wholly unmoved 
at all the Scenes of Blood and Desolation, which I had painted as the common 
Effects of those destructive Machines; whereof he said, some evil Genius, Enemy 
to Mankind, must have been the first Contriver. As for himself, he protested, 
that although few Things delighted him so much as new Discoveries in Art 
or in Nature; yet he would rather lose Half his Kingdom than be privy to 
such a Secret; which he commanded me, as I valued my Life, never to mention 
any more. 

A strange Effect of narrow Principles and short Views! that a Prince pos- 
sessed of every Quality which procures Veneration, Love and Esteem; of strong 
Parts, great Wisdom and profound Learning; endued with admirable Talents 
for Government, and almost adored by his Subjects; should from a nice unneces- 
sary Seruple, whereof in Europe we can have no Conception, let slip an Oppor- 
tunity put into his Hands, that would have made him absolute Master of the Lives, 
the Liberties, and the Fortunes of his People. Neither do I say this with the least 
Intention to detract from the many Virtues of that excellent King; whose Charac- 
ter I am sensible will on this Account be very much lessened in the Opinion of an 
English Reader: But, I take this Defect among them to have risen from their 
Ignorance; by not having hitherto reduced Politicks into a Science, as the more 
acute Wits of Europe have done. 
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[The culture of the Brobdingnagians is described, particularly their learning 
and their law practice. Gulliver is given freedom of the King’s library, and 
a ladder-like machine is contrived to enable him to read the books.] 


CHAPTER VIII 


. .. I had now been two Years in this Country; and, about the Beginning of 
the third, Glumdalclitch and I attended the King and Queen in Progress to the 
South Coast of the Kingdom. I was carried as usual in my Travelling-Box, which, 
as I have already described, was a very convenient Closet of twelve Foot wide. 
I had ordered a Hammock to be fixed by silken Ropes from the four Corners at 
the Top; to break the Jolts, when a Servant carried me before him on Horse- 
back, as I sometimes desired; and would often sleep in my Hammock while we 
were upon the Road. On the Roof of my Closet, set not directly over the Middle 
of the Hammock, I ordered the Joyner to cut out a Hole of a Foot square to give 
me Air in hot Weather as I slept; which Hole I shut at pleasure with a Board that 
drew backwards and forwards through a Groove. 

When we came to our Journey’s End, the King thought proper to pass a few 
Days at a Palace he hath near Flanflasnic, a City within eighteen English Miles of 
the Sea-side. Glumdalclitch and I were much fatigued: I had gotten a small 
Cold; but the poor Girl was so ill as to be confined to her Chamber, I longed to 
see the Ocean, which must be the only Scene of my Escape, if ever it should hap- 
pen. I pretended to be worse than I really was; and desired leave to take the 
fresh Air of the Sea, with a Page whom I was very fond of, and who had some- 
times been trusted with me. I shall never forget with what Unwillingness Glum- 
dalclitch consented; nor the strict Charge she gave the Page to be careful of me; 
bursting at the same time into a Flood of Tears, as if she had some Foreboding of 
what was to happen. The Boy took me out in my Box about Half an Hour’s 
walk from the Palace, towards the Rocks on the Sea-shore. I ordered him to set 
me down; and lifting up one of my Sashes, cast many a wistful melancholy 
Look towards the Sea. I found myself not very well; and told the Page that I had 
a Mind to take a Nap in my Hammock, which I hoped would do me good. I 
got in, and the Boy shut the Window close down, to keep out the Cold. I soon 
fell asleep: And all I can conjecture is, that while I slept, the Page, thinking no 
Danger could happen, went among the Rocks to look for Birds Eggs; having 
before observed him from my Window searching about, and picking up one or 
two in the Clefts. Be that as it will; I found my self suddenly awaked with a vio- 
lent Pull upon the Ring which was fastned at the Top of my Box for the Con- 
veniency of Carriage. I felt the Box raised very high in the Air, and then born 
forward with prodigious Speed. The first Jolt had like to have shaken me out of 
my Hammock; but afterwards the Motion was easy enough. I called out several 
times as loud as I could raise my Voice, but all to no purpose. I looked towards 
my Windows, and could see nothing but the Clouds and Sky. I heard a Noise just 
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over my Head like the clapping of Wings; and then began to perceive the woful 
Condition I was in; that some Eagle had got the Ring of my Box in his Beak, with 
an Intent to let it fall on a Rock, like a Tortoise in a Shell, and then pick out my 
Body and devour it. For the Sagacity and Smell of this Bird enabled him to discover 
his Quarry at a great Distance, although better concealed than I could be within 
a two Inch Board. 

In a little time I observed the Noise and flutter of Wings to encrease very fast; 
and my Box was tossed up and down like a Sign-post in a windy Day. I heard 
several Bangs or Buffets, as I thought, given to the Eagle (for such I am certain 
it must have been that held the Ring of my Box in his Beak) and then all on a 
sudden felt my self falling perpendicularly down for above a Minute; but 
with such incredible Swiftness that I almost lost my Breath. My Fall was stopped 
by a terrible Squash, that sounded louder to my Ears than the Cataract of Niag- 
ara; after which I was quite in the Dark for another Minute, and then my Box be- 
gan to tise so high that I could see Light from the Tops of my Windows. I now 
perceived that I was fallen into the Sea. My Box, by the Weight of my Body, 
the Goods that were in, and the broad Plates of Iron fixed for Strength at the 
four Comers of the Top and Bottom, floated about five Foot deep in Water. I did 
then, and do now suppose, that the Eagle which flew away with my Box was 
pursued by two or three others, and forced to let me drop while he was defend- 
ing himself against the Rest, who hoped to share in the Prey. The Plates of Iron 
fastned at the Bottom of the Box, (for those were the strongest) preserved the 
Balance while it fell; and hindred it from being broken on the Surface of the 
Water. Every Joint of it was well grooved, and the Door did not move on Hinges, 
but up and down like a Sash; which kept my Closet so tight that very little Water 
came in. I got with much Difficulty out of my Hammock, having first ventured 
to draw back the Slip board on the Roof already mentioned, contrived on pur- 
pose to let in Air; for want of which I found my self almost stifled. . . . 

I have already told the Reader, that there were two strong Staples fixed 
upon the Side of my Box which had no Window, and into which the Servant, 
who used to carry me on Horseback, would put a Leathern Belt, and buckle it 
about his Waist. Being in this disconsolate State, I heard, or at least thought I 
heard some kind of grating Noise on that Side of my Box where the Staples 
were fixed; and soon after I began to fancy that the Box was pulled, or towed 
along in the Sea; for I now and then felt a sort of tugging, which made the Waves 
tise near the Tops of my Windows, leaving me almost in the Dark. This gave 
me some faint Hopes of Relief, although I were not able to imagine how it could 
be brought about. I ventured to unscrew one of my Chairs, which were always 
fastned to the Floor, and having made a hard shift to screw it down again 
directly under the Slipping-board that I had lately opened; I mounted on the Chair, 
and putting my Mouth as near as I could to the Hole, I called for Help in a loud 
Voice, and in all the Languages I understood. I then fastned my Handkerchief to 
a Stick I usually carried, and thrusting it up the Hole, waved it several times in 
the Air; that if any Boat or Ship were near, the Seamen might conjecture some 
unhappy Mortal to be shut up in the Box. 
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I found no Effect from all I could do, but plainly perceived my Closet to 
be moved along; and in the Space of an Hour, or better, that Side of the Box where 
the Staples were, and had no Window, struck against something that was hard. 
I apprehended it to be a Rock, and found my self tossed more than ever. I 
plainly heard a Noise upon the Cover of my Closet, like that of a Cable, and 
the grating of it as it passed through the Ring. I then found my self hoisted up by 
Degrees at least three Foot higher than I was before. Whereupon, I again thrust 
up my Stick and Handkerchief, calling for Help till I was almost hoarse. In re- 
turn to which, I heard a great Shout repeated three times, giving me such Trans- 
ports of Joy as are not to be conceived but by those who feel them. I now heard 
a trampling over my Head; and somebody calling through the Hole with a loud 
Voice in the English Tongue: If there be any Body below, let them speak. 1 
answered, I was an Englishman, drawn by ill Fortune into the greatest Calamity 
that ever any Creature underwent; and begged, by all that was moving, to be 
delivered out of the Dungeon I was in. The Voice replied, I was safe, for my 
Box was fastned to their Ship; and the Carpenter should immediately come, and 
saw an Hole in the Cover, large enough to pull me out. I answered, that was need- 
less, and would take up too much Time; for there was no more to be done, but 
let one of the Crew put his Finger into the Ring, and take the Box out of the Sea 
into the Ship, and so into the Captain’s Cabbin. Some of them upon hearing 
me talk so wildly, thought I was mad; others laughed; for indeed it never came 
into my Head, that I was now got among People of my own Stature and Strength. 
The Carpenter came, and in a few Minutes sawed a Passage about four Foot 
square; then let down a small Ladder, upon which I mounted, and from thence 
was taken into the Ship in a very weak Condition. 

The Sailors were all in Amazement, and asked me a thousand Questions, 
which I had no Inclination to answer. I was equally confounded at the Sight of so 
many Pigmies; for such I took them to be, after having so long accustomed my 
Eyes to the monstrous Objects I had left. But the Captain, Mr. Thomas Wilcocks, 
an honest worthy Shropshire Man, observing I was ready to faint, took me into 
his Cabbin, gave me a Cordial to comfort me, and made me turn in upon his own 
Bed; advising me to take a little Rest, of which I had great need. Before I went 
to sleep I gave him to understand, that I had some valuable Furniture in my 
Box too good to be lost; a fine Hammock, an handsome Field-Bed, two Chairs, a 
Table and a Cabinet: That my Closet was hung on all Sides, or rather quilted 
with Silk and Cotton: That if he would let one of the Crew bring my Closet 
into his Cabbin, I would open it before him, and shew him my Goods. The Cap- 
tain hearing me utter these Absurdities, concluded I was raving: However, 
(I suppose to pacify me) he promised to give Order as I desired; and going upon 
Deck, sent some of his Men down into my Closet, from whence (as I afterwards 
found) they drew up all my Goods, and stripped off the Quilting; but the Chairs, 
Cabinet and Bed-sted being screwed to the Floor, were much damaged by the 
Ignorance of the Seamen, who tore them up by Force. Then they knocked off 
some of the Boards for the Use of the Ship; and when they had got all they had 
a Mind for, let the Hulk drop into the Sea, which by Reason of many Breaches 
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made in the Bottom and Sides, sunk to rights. And indeed I was glad not 
to have been a Spectator of the Havock they made; because I am confident it 
would have sensibly touched me, by bringing former Passages into my Mind, 
which I had rather forget. 

I slept some Hours, but perpetually disturbed with Dreams of the Place I had 
left, and the Dangers I had escaped. However, upon waking I found my self much 
recovered. It was now about eight a Clock at Night, and the Captain ordered 
Supper immediately, thinking I had already fastéd too long. He entertained me 
with great Kindness, observing me not to look wildly, or talk inconsistently; and 
when we were left alone, desired I would give him a Relation of my Travels, 
and by what Accident I came to be set adrift in that monstrous wooden Chest. 

I begged his Patience to hear me tell my Story; which I faithfully did from 
the last Time I left England, to the Moment he first discovered me. And, as 
Truth always forceth its Way into rational Minds; so, this honest worthy Gentle- 
man, who had some Tincture of Learning, and very good Sense, was immediately 
convinced of my Candor and Veracity.... 

He said, he wondered at one Thing very much; which was, to hear me speak 
so loud; asking me whether the King or Queen of that Country were thick of 
Hearing. I told him it was what I had been used to for above two Years past; and 
that I admired as much at the Voices of him and his Men, who seemed to me only 
to whisper, and yet I could hear them well enough. But, when I spoke in that 
Country, it was like a Man talking in the Street to another looking out from the 
top of a Steeple, unless when I was placed on a Table, or held in any Person’s 
Hand. I told him, I had likewise observed another Thing; that when I first got into 
the Ship, and the Sailors stood all about me, I thought they were the most little 
contemptible Creatures I had ever beheld. For, indeed, while I was in that 
Prince’s Country, I could never endure to look in a Glass after my Eyes had been 
accustomed to such prodigious Objects; because the Comparison gave me so 
despicable a Conceit of my self. The Captain said, that while we were at Supper, 
he observed me to look at every thing with a Sort of Wonder; and that I often 
seemed hardly able to contain my Laughter; which he knew not well how to take, 
but imputed it to some Disorder in my Brain. I answered, it was very true; and 
I wondered how I could forbear, when I saw his Dishes of the Size of a Silver 
Three-pence, a Leg of Pork hardly a Mouthful, a Cup not so big as a Nutshell: 
And so I went on, describing the rest of his Household stuff and Provisions after 
the same Manner. For although the Queen had ordered a little Equipage of all 
Things necessary for me while I was in her Service; yet my Ideas were wholly 
taken up with what I saw on every Side of me; and I winked at my own Little- 
ness, as People do at their own Faults... . 

Our Voyage was very prosperous, but I shall not trouble the Reader with a 
Journal of it. The Captain called in at one or two Ports, and sent in his Longboat 
for Provisions and fresh Water; but I never went out of the Ship till we came into 
the Downs, which was on the 3d Day of June 1706, about nine Months after 
my Escape. I offered to leave my Goods in Security for Payment of my Freight; 
but the Captain protested he would not receive one Farthing. We took kind Leave 
of each other; and I made him promise he would come to see me at my House in 
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Redriff. I hired a Horse and Guide for five Shillings, which I borrowed of the 
Captain. ' 

As I was on the Road; observing the Littleness of the Houses, the Trees, the 
Cattle and the People, I began to think my self in Lilliput. I was afraid of trampling 
on every Traveller I met; and often called aloud to have them stand out of the 
Way; so that I had like to have gotten one or two broken Heads for my Imperti- 
nence. 

When I came to my own House, for which I was forced to enquire, one of the 
Servants opening the Door, I bent down to go in (like a Goose under a Gate) for 
fear of striking my Head. My Wife ran out to embrace me, but I stooped lower 
than her Knees, thinking she could otherwise never be able to reach my Mouth. 
My Daughter kneeled to ask me Blessing, but I could not see her till she arose; 
having been so long used to stand with my Head and Eyes erect to above Sixty 
Foot; and then I went to take her up with one Hand, by the Waist. I looked down 
upon the Servants, and one or two Friends who were in the House, as if they had 
been Pigmies, and I a Giant. I told my Wife, she had been too thrifty; for I found 
she had starved herself and her Daughter to nothing. In short, I behaved my self 
so unaccountably, that they were all of the Captain’s Opinion when he first saw 
me; and concluded I had lost my Wits. This I mention as an Instance of the great 
Power of Habit and Prejudice. ... 


Part III 


A Voyage to Laputa, Balnibarbi, Glubbdubdrib, 
Luggnagg, and Japan 


[After a short while at home Gulliver undertakes a voyage to the Orient, 
where he is captured by pirates, is set adrift alone in a small boat, 
and finally lands on a bare coast. In desperate plight he is rescued by the 
inhabitants of a large flying island. This island, called Laputa, is maneuvered 
by magnetic controls and is the home of the ruler of the terrestrial kingdom 
of Balnibarbi. The inhabitants of Laputa are mathematicians and musicians, 
so absorbed in their meditations that they must employ servants to attract 
their attention, when necessary, to the realities about them. ‘This the servants, 
or “flappers,” do by the use of a small bladder attached to the end of a short 
stick, with which they gently strike the ear, mouth, or eye of a rapt mathe- 
matician when he should listen, speak, or see. Strange disquietudes beset the 
Laputians because their elaborate astronomical computations lead them to 
expect the end of the world in a very short time through changes in the 
celestial order. After two months Gulliver is glad to leave Laputa, where he 
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feels he has been too much neglected. He descends to Balnibarbi and visits 
the metropolis, Lagado. 

In Lagado Gulliver is entertained by one of the great lords, who shows 
him the city and the surrounding countryside. The people are tagged, the 
buildings dilapidated, and the fields unproductive. These conditions result 
from application of the elaborate theories of the scientists of Laputa and the 
professors of the academies established throughout Balnibarbi. Gulliver visits 
the grand academy of Lagado, where he observes the many wonders of the 
research in progress. One scholar is attempting to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers. One is working on a plan to build houses by beginning at the 
roof and working downward. Another is employing spiders for the weaving of 
fabrics. But the most ambitious is the professor who, with the help of forty 
assistants, is employed in improving speculative knowledge by mechanical 
means. A huge framework contains blocks of wood on which are written all 
the words of the language. An ingenious arrangement of handles enables the 
professor and his assistants to turn up random combinations of these words. . 
And whenever a combination makes sense it is copied into a book. Ulti- 
mately, through bodily labor alone, great works in the sciences and the 
humanities will be produced “without the least assistance from genius or 
study.” 

Gulliver leaves Lagado, finding nothing to invite him further, and visits 
Glubbdubdrib, the Island of the Sorcerers. The governor of this island is 
served by spirits and ghosts whom he has the power of calling from among 
the dead. For Gulliver’s entertainment he calls up great men of the past with 
whom Gulliver converses at length: Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Brutus, 
and many others. Gulliver talks also with Homer and Aristotle. He is revolted 
by the ancestors of many modern nobles and is “chiefly disgusted with 
modern history.” 

Gulliver next visits the kingdom of Luggnagg, where for three months 
he is generously entertained and where he meets several of the strange race 
called struldbrugs, of which there are about eleven hundred in the land. 
These people live forever and are an unhappy example of what ugliness can 
be achieved through age. They act like mortals till about thirty years old, 
then grow increasingly melancholy till eighty, when they are considered legally 
dead. “They were not only opinionistic, peevish, covetous, morose, vain, 
talkative, but incapable of friendship and dead to all natural affection. .. . 
Envy and impotent desires are their pervading passions. . . . At ninety they 
lose their teeth and hair. They have at that age no distinction of taste, but 
eat and drink whatever they can get, without relish or appetite.” Gulliver 
feels that his account of the struldbrugs may be of some entertainment to 
the reader “because it seems to be a little out of the common way.” He 
leaves Luggnagg and returns to England by way of Japan.] 
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Part IV 


A Voyage to the Country of the Houyhnhnms 


CHAPTER Í 


I continued at home with my Wife and Children about five Months in a very 
happy Condition, if I could have learned the Lesson of knowing when I was well. 
I left my poor Wife big with Child, and accepted an advantageous Offer made 
me to be Captain of the Adventure, a stout Merchant-man of 350 Tuns: For I 
understood Navigation well, and being grown weary of a Surgeon’s Employment 
at Sea, which however I could exercise upon Occasion, I took a skilful young 
Man of that Calling, one Robert Purefoy, into my Ship. We set sail from Ports- 
mouth upon the 7th Day of September, 1710... . 

I had several Men died in my Ship of Calentures,?1 so that I was forced to get 
Recruits out of Barbadoes, and the Leeward Islands, where I touched by the 
Direction of the Merchants who employed me; which I had soon too much Cause 
to repent; for I found afterwards that most of them had been Buccaneers. I had 
fifty Hands on Board; and my Orders were, that I should trade with the In- 
dians in the South-Sea, and make what Discoveries I could. These Rogues whom 
I had picked up, debauched my other Men, and they all formed a Conspiracy to 
seize the Ship and secure me; which they did one Morning, rushing into my 
Cabbin, and binding me Hand and Foot, threatening to throw me overboard, if 
I offered to stir. I told them, I was their Prisoner, and would submit... . 

Upon the 9th Day of May, 1711, one James Welch came down to my Cabbin; 
and said he had Orders from the Captain to set me ashore. I expostulated with 
him, but in vain; neither would he so much as tell me who their new Captain 
was. They forced me into the Long-boat, letting me put on my best Suit of 
Cloaths, which were as good as new, and a small Bundle of Linnen, but no Arms 
except my Hanger; and they were so civil as not to search my Pockets, into 
which I conveyed what Money I had, with some other little Necessaries. They 
rowed about a League; and then set me down on a Strand. I desired them to tell 
me what Country it was: They all swore, they knew no more than my self, but 
said, that the Captain (as they called him) was resolved, after they had sold 
the Lading, to get rid of me in the first Place where they discoverd Land. 
They pushed off immediately, advising me to make haste, for fear of being over- 
taken by the Tide; and bade me farewell. 

In this desolate Condition I advanced forward, and soon got upon firm 
Ground, where I sat down on a Bank to rest my self, and consider what I had best 
to do. When I was a little refreshed, I went up into the Country, resolving to de- 
liver my self to the first Savages I should meet; and purchase my Life from them 
by some Bracelets, Glass Rings, and other Toys, which Sailors usually provide them- 


21 A violent fever affecting persons in the tropics. 
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selves with in those Voyages, and whereof I had some about me: The Land was 
divided by long Rows of Trees, not regularly planted, but naturally growing; 
there was great Plenty of Grass, and several Fields of Oats. I walked very circum- 
spectly for fear of being surprised, or suddenly shot with an Arrow from behind, 
or on either Side. I fell into a beaten Road, where I saw many Tracks of human 
Feet, and some of Cows, but most of Horses. At last I beheld several Animals in 
a Field, and one or two of the same Kind sitting in Trees. Their Shape was very 
singular, and deformed, which a little discomposed me, so that I lay down be- 
hind a Thicket to observe them better. Some of them coming forward near the 
Place where I lay, gave me an Opportunity of distinctly marking their Form. 
Their Heads and Breasts were covered with thick Hair, some frizzled and others 
lank; they had Beards like Goats, and a long Ridge of Hair down their Backs, 
and the fore Parts of their Legs and Feet; but the rest of their Bodies were bare, 
so that I might see their Skins, which were of a brown Buff Colour. They had 
no Tails, nor any Hair at all on their Buttocks, except about the Anus; which I 
presume Nature had placed there to defend them as they sat on the Ground; for 
this Posture they used, as well as lying down, and often stood on their hind 
Feet. They climbed high Trees, as nimbly as a Squirrel, for they had strong ex- 
tended Claws before and behind, terminating in sharp Points, and hooked. 
They would often spring, and bound, and leap with prodigious Agility. The Fe- 
males were not so large as the Males; they had long lank Hair on their Heads, and 
only a Sort of Down on the rest of their Bodies, except about the Anus, and 
Pudenda, Their Dugs hung between their fore Feet, and often reached almost to 
the Ground as they walked. The Hair of both Sexes was of several Colours, 
brown, red, black and yellow. Upon the whole, I never beheld in all my Travels 
so disagreeable an Animal, or one against which I naturally conceived so strong 
an Antipathy. So that thinking I had seen enough, full of Contempt and Aver- 
sion, I got up and pursued the beaten Road, hoping it might direct me to the 
Cabbin of some Indian. I had not gone far when I met one of these Creatures full 
in my Way, and coming up directly to me. The ugly Monster, when he saw me, 
distorted several Ways every Feature of his Visage, and stared as at an Object he 
had never seen before; then approaching nearer, lifted up his fore Paw, whether 
out of Curiosity or Mischief, I could not tell: But I drew my Hanger, and gave 
him a good Blow with the flat Side of it; for I durst not strike him with the Edge, 
fearing the Inhabitants might be provoked against me, if they should come to 
know, that I had killed or maimed any of their Cattle. When the Beast felt the 
Smart, he drew back, and roared so loud, that a Herd of at least forty came 
flocking about me from the next Field, howling and making odious Faces; but I 
ran to the Body of a Tree, and leaning my Back against it, kept them off, by 
waving my Hanger. Several of this cursed Brood getting hold of the Branches be- 
hind, leaped up into the Tree, from whence they began to discharge their ex- 
crements on my Head: However, I escaped pretty well, by sticking close to the 
Stem of the Tree, but was almost stifled with the Filth, which fell about me on 
every Side. 

In the Midst of this Distress, I observed them all to run away on a sudden as 
fast as they could; at which I ventured to leave the Tree, and pursue the Road, 
wondering what it was that could put them into this Fright. But looking on my 
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Left-Hand, I saw a Horse walking softly in the Field; which my Persecutors 
having sooner discovered, was the Cause of their Flight. The Horse started a 
little when he came near me, but soon recovering himself, looked full in my 
Face with manifest Tokens of Wonder: He viewed my Hands and Feet, walking 
round me several times. I would have pursued my Journey, but he placed himself 
directly in the Way, yet looking with a very mild Aspect, never offering the 
least Violence. We stood gazing at each other for some time; at last I took the 
Boldness, to reach my Hand towards his Neck, with a Design to stroak it; using 
the common Style and Whistle of Jockies when they are going to handle a strange 
Horse. But, this Animal seeming to receive my Civilities with Disdain, shook his 
Head, and bent his Brows, softly raising up his Left Fore-Foot to remove my 
Hand. Then he neighed three or four times, but in so different a Cadence, that 
I almost began to think he was speaking to himself in some Language of his 
own. 
While He and I were thus employed, another Horse came up; who applying 
himself to the first in a very formal Manner, they gently struck each others Right 
Hoof before neighing several times by Turns, and varying the Sound, which 
seemed to be almost articulate. They went some Paces off, as if it were to confer 
together, walking Side by Side, backward and forward, like Persons deliberating 
upon some Affair of Weight; but often turning their Eyes towards me, as it were 
to watch that I might not escape. I was amazed to see such Actions and Behaviour 
in Brute Beasts; and concluded with myself, that if the Inhabitants of this Coun- 
try were endued with a proportionable Degree of Reason, they must needs be 
the wisest People upon Earth. This Thought gave me so much Comfort, that I 
resolved to go forward until I could discover some House or Village, or meet with 
any of the Natives; leaving the two Horses to discourse together as they pleased. 
But the first, who was a Dapple-Grey, observing me to steal off, neighed after me 
in so expressive a Tone, that I fancied myself to understand what he meant, 
whereupon I turned back, and came near him, to expect his farther Commands; 
but concealing my Fear as much as I could; for I began to be in some Pain, how 
this Adventure might terminate; and the Reader will easily believe I did not 
much like my present Situation. 

The two Horses came up close to me, looking with great Earnestness upon my 
Face and Hands. The grey Steed rubbed my Hat all round with his right Fore- 
hoof, and discomposed it so much, that I was forced to adjust it better, by taking 
it off, and settling it again; whereat both he and his Companion (who was a 
brown Bay) appeared to be much surprized; the latter felt the Lappet of my 
Coat, and finding it to hang loose about me, they both looked with new Signs 
of Wonder. He stroaked my Right Hand, seeming to admire the Softness, and 
Colour; but he squeezed it so hard between his Hoof and his Pastern, that I was 
forced to roar; after which they both touched me with all possible ‘Tenderness. 
They were under great Perplexity about my Shoes and Stockings, which they 
felt very often, neighing to each other, and using various Gestures, not unlike 
those of a Philosopher, when he would attempt to solve some new and difficult 
Phenomenon. 

Upon the whole, the Behaviour of these Animals was so orderly and rational, 
so acute and judicious, that I at last concluded, they must needs be Magicians, who 
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had thus metamorphosed themselves upon some Design; and seeing a Stranger 
in the Way, were resolved to divert themselves with him; or perhaps were really 
amazed at the Sight of a Man so very different in Habit, Feature and Complexion 
from those who might probably live in so remote a Climate. Upon the Strength 
of this Reasoning, I ventured to address them in the following Manner: Gentle- 
men, if you be Conjurers, as I have good Cause to believe, you can understand 
any Language; therefore I make bold to let your Worships know, that I am a poor 
distressed Englishman, driven by his Misfortunes upon your Coast; and I entreat 
one of you, to let me ride upon his Back, as if he were a real Horse, to some 
House or Village, where I can be relieved. In return of which Favour, I will make 
you a Present of this Knife and Bracelet, (taking them out of my Pocket.) The 
two Creatures stood silent while I spoke, seeming to listen with great Attention; 
and when I had ended, they neighed frequently towards each other, as if they 
were engaged in serious Conversation. I plainly observed, that their Language 
expressed the Passions very well, and the Words might with little Pains be re- 
solved into an Alphabet more easily than the Chinese. 

I could frequently distinguish the Word Yahoo, which was repeated by each of 
them several times; and although it were impossible for me to conjecture what 
it meant, yet while the two Horses were busy in Conversation, I endeavoured to 
practice this word upon my Tongue; and as soon as they were silent, I boldly 
pronounced Yahoo in a loud Voice, imitating, at the same time, as near as I 
could, the Neighing of a Horse; at which they were both visibly surprized, and 
the Grey repeated the same Word twice, as if he meant to teach me the right Ac- 
cent, wherein I spoke after him as well as I could, and found myself perceivably 
to improve every time, although very far from any Degree of Perfection. Then 
the Bay tried me with a second Word, much harder to be pronounced; but re- 
ducing it to the English Orthography, may be spelt thus, Houyhnhnm.?? I did 
not succeed in this so well as the former, but after two or three farther Trials, I 
had better Fortune; and they both appeared amazed at my Capacity. 

After some farther Discourse, which I then conjectured might relate to me, 
the two Friends took their Leaves, with the same Compliment of striking each 
other’s Hoof; and the Grey made me Signs that I should walk before him; wherein 
I thought it prudent to comply, till I could find a better Director. When I of- 
fered to slacken my Pace, he would cry Hhuun, Hhuun; I guessed his Meaning, 
and gave him to understand, as well as I could, that I was weary, and not able 
to walk faster; upon which, he would stand a while to let me rest. 


CHAPTER II 


Having travelled about three Miles, we came to a long Kind of Building, made 
of Timber, stuck in the Ground, and wattled a-cross; the Roof was low, and cov- 
ered with Straw. I now began to be a little comforted; and look out some Toys, 


22 Commonly pronounced hwin’-um. 
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which Travellers usually carry for Presents to the Savage Indians of America and 
other Parts, in hopes the People of the House would be thereby encouraged to 
receive me kindly. The Horse made me a Sign to go in first; it was a large Room 
with a smooth Clay Floor, and a Rack and Manger extending the whole Length 
on one Side. There were three Nags, and two Mares, not eating, but some of 
them sitting down upon their Hams, which I very much wondered at; but won- 
dered more to see the rest employed in domestick Business: The last seemed but 
ordinary Cattle; however this confirmed my first Opinion, that a People who could 
so far civilize brute Animals, must needs excel in Wisdom all the Nations of the 
World. The Grey came in just after, and thereby prevented any ill Treatment, 
which the others might have given me. He neighed to them several times in a 
Style of Authority, and received Answers. 

Beyond this Room there were three others, reaching the Length of the House, 
to which you passed through three Doors, opposite to each other, in the Manner 
of a Vista: We went through the second Room towards the third; here the Grey 
walked in first, beckoning me to attend: I waited in the second Room, and got 
ready my Presents, for the Master and Mistress of the House: They were two 
Knives, three Bracelets of false Pearl, a small Looking Glass and a Bead Necklace. 
The Horse neighed three or four Times, and I waited to hear some answers in a 
human Voice but I heard no other Returns than in the same Dialect, only one 
or two a little shriller than his. I began to think that this House must belong to 
some Person of great Note among them, because there appeared so much Cere- 
mony before I could gain Admittance. But, that a Man of Quality should be 
served all by Horses, was Beyond my Comprehension. I feared my Brain was 
disturbed by my Sufferings and Misfortunes: I roused my self, and looked about 
me in the Room where I was left alone; this was furnished as the first, only after 
a more elegant Manner. I rubbed my Eyes often, but the same Objects still oc- 
curred. I pinched my Arms and Sides, to awake my self, hoping I might be in a 
Dream. I then absolutely concluded, that all these Appearances could be nothing 
else but Necromancy and Magick. But I had no Time to pursue these Reflections; 
for the Grey Horse came to the Door, and made me a Sign to follow him into the 
third Room; where I saw a very comely Mare, together with a Colt and Fole, 
sitting on their Haunches, upon Mats of Straw, not unartfully made, and perfectly 
neat and clean. 

The Mare soon after my Entrance, rose from her Mat, and coming up close, 
after having nicely observed my Hands and Face, gave me a most contemptuous 
Look; then turning to the Horse, I heard the Word Yahoo often repeated betwixt 
them; the meaning of which Word I could not then comprehend, although it were 
the first I had learned to pronounce; but I was soon better informed, to my ever- 
lasting Mortification: For the Horse beckoning to me with his Head, and repeat- 
ing the Word Hhuun, Hhuun, as he did upon the Road, which I understood 
was to attend him, led me out into a kind of Court, where was another Building at 
some Distance from the House. Here we entered, and I saw three of those 
detestable Creatures, which I first met after my landing, feeding upon Roots, 
and the Flesh of some Animals, which I afterwards found to be that of Asses and 
Dogs, and now and then a Cow dead by Accident or Disease. They were all 
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tied by the Neck with strong Wyths, fastened to a Beam; they held their Food 
between the Claws of their fore Feet, and tore it with their Teeth. 

The Master Horse ordered a Sorrel Nag, one of his Servants, to untie the larg- 
est of these Animals, and take him into a Yard. The Beast and I were brought 
close together; and our Countenances diligently compared, both by Master and 
Servant, who thereupon repeated several Times the Word Yahoo. My Horror and 
Astonishment are not to be described, when I observed, in this abominable Ani- 
mal, a perfect human Figure; the Face of it indeed was flat and broad, the Nose 
depressed, the Lips large, and the Mouth wide: But these differences are com- 
mon to all savage Nations, where the Lineaments of the Countenance are dis- 
torted by the Natives suffering their Infants to lie grovelling on the Earth, or by 
carrying them on their backs, nuzzling with their Face against the Mother’s 
Shoulders. The Fore-feet of the Yahoo differed from my Hands in nothing else, 
but the Length of the Nails, the Coarseness and Brownness of the Palms, and the 
Hairiness on the Backs. There was the same Resemblance between our Feet, with 
the same Differences, which I knew very well, although the Horses did not, be- 
cause of my Shoes and Stockings; the same in every Part of our Bodies, except 
as to Hairiness and Colour, which I have already described. . . . 


CHAPTER III 


My principal Endeavour was to learn the Language, which my Master (for 
so I shall henceforth call him) and his Children, and every Servant of his House 
were desirous to teach me. For they looked upon it as a Prodigy, that a brute 
Animal should discover such Marks of a rational Creature. I pointed to every 
thing, and enquired the Name of it, which I wrote down in my Journal Book 
when I was alone, and corrected my bad Accent, by desiring those of the Family 
to pronounce it often. In this Employment, a Sorrel Nag, one of the under Serv- 
ants, was very ready to assist me. 

In speaking, they pronounce through the Nose and Throat, and their Language 
approaches nearest to the High Dutch or German, of any I know in Europe; but 
is much more graceful and significant. The Emperor Charles V. made almost 
the same Observation, when he said, That if he were to speak to his Horse, it 
should be in High Dutch.?8 

The Curiosity and Impatience of my Master were so great, that he spent 
many Hours of his Leisure to instruct me. He was convinced (as he afterwards 
told me) that I must be a Yahoo, but my Teachableness, Civility and Cleanliness 
astonished him; which were Qualities altogether so opposite to those Animals. He 
was most perplexed about my Cloaths, reasoning sometimes with himself, whether 
they were a part of my Body; for I never pulled them off till the Family were 
asleep, and got them on before they waked in the Morning. My Master was 


23 Charles reputedly said he would address his God in Spanish, his mistress in Italian, 
and his horse in German. 
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eager to learn from whence I came; how I acquired those Appearances of Reason, 
which I discovered in all my Actions; and to know my Story from my own 
Mouth, which he hoped he should soon do by the great Proficiency I made in 
learning and pronouncing their Words and Sentences. 

In about ten Weeks time I was able to understand most of his Questions; and 
in three Months could give him some tolerable Answers. He was extremely curious 
to know from what Part of the Country I came, and how I was taught to imitate 
a rational Creature; because the Yahoos, (whom he saw I exactly resembled in 
my Head, Hands and Face, that were only visible,) with some Appearance of 
Cunning, and the strongest Disposition to Mischief, were observed to be the most 
unteachable of all Brutes. I answered; that I came over the Sea, from a far Place, 
with many others of my own Kind, in a great hollow Vessel made of the Bodies 
of Trees: That, my Companions forced me to land on this Coast, and then left me 
to shift for myself. It was with some Difficulty, and by the Help of many Signs, 
that I brought him to understand me. He replied, That I must needs be mistaken, 
or that I said the thing which was not. (For they have no Word in their Language 
to express Lying or Falshood.) He knew it was impossible that there could be a 
Country beyond the Sea, or that a Parcel of Brutes could move a wooden Vessel 
whither they pleased upon Water. He was sure no Houyhnhnm alive could 
make such a Vessel, or would trust Yahoos to manage it. 

The Word Houyhnhnm, in their Tongue, signifies a Horse; and in its Etymol- 
ogy, the Perfection of Nature. I told my Master, that I was at a Loss for Expres- 
sion, but would improve as fast as I could; and hoped in a short time I should be 
able to tell him Wonders: He was pleased to direct his own Mare, his Colt and 
Fole, and the Servants of the Family to take all Opportunities of instructing me; 
and every Day for two or three Hours, he was at the same Pains himself: Several 
Horses and Mares of Quality in the Neighbourhood came often to our House, 
upon the Report spread of a wonderful Yahoo, that could speak like a Houyhn- 
hnm, and seemed in his Words and Actions to discover some Glimmerings of 
Reason. These delighted to converse with me; they put many Questions, and re- 
ceived such Answers, as I was able to return. By all which Advantages, I made 
so great a Progress, that in five Months from my Arrival, I understood whatever 
was spoke, and could express myself tolerably well. . . . 

I had hitherto concealed the Secret of my Dress, in order to distinguish myself 
as much as possible, from that cursed Race of Yahoos; but now I found it in vain 
to do so any longer. Besides, I considered that my Cloaths and Shoes would soon 
wear out, which already were in a declining Condition, and must be supplied by 
some Contrivance from the Hides of Yahoos, or other Brutes; whereby the whole 
Secret would be known. I therefore told my Master, that in the Country from 
whence I came, those of my Kind always covered their Bodies with the Hairs of 
certain Animals prepared by Art, as well for Decency, as to avoid Inclemencies 
of Air both hot and cold; of which, as to my own Person I would give him imme- 
diate Conviction, if he pleased to command me; only desiring his Excuse, if I did 
not expose those Parts that Nature taught us to conceal. He said, my Discourse 
was all very strange, but especially the last Part; for he could not understand 
why Nature should teach us to conceal what Nature had given. That neither 
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himself nor Family were ashamed of any Parts of their Bodies; but however I 
might do as I pleased. Whereupon, I first unbuttoned my Coat, and pulled it off. 
I did the same with my Waste-coat; I drew off my Shoes, Stockings and Breeches. 
I let my Shirt down to my Waste, and drew up the Bottom, fastening it like a 
Girdle about my Middle to hide my Nakedness. _ 

My Master observed the whole Performance with great Signs of Curiosity and 
Admiration. He took up all my Cloaths’ in his Pastern, one Piece after another, 
and examined them diligently; he then stroaked my Body very gently, and looked 
round me several Times; after which he said, it was plain I must be a perfect 
Yahoo; but that I differed very much from the rest of my Species, in the White- 
ness, and Smoothness of my Skin, my want of Hair in several Parts of my Body, 
the Shape and Shortness of my Claws behind and before, and my affectation 
of walking continually on my two hinder Feet. He desired to see no more; and 
gave me leave to put on my Cloaths again, for I was shuddering with Cold. 

I expressed my Uneasiness at his giving me so often the Appellation of Yahoo, 
an odious Animal, for which I had so utter an Hatred and Contempt. I begged 
he would forbear applying that Word to me, and take the same Order in his 
Family, and among his Friends whom he suffered to see me: . . . 

Every Day when I waited on him, beside the Trouble he was at in teaching, 
he would ask me several Questions concerning my self, which I answered as well 
as I could; and by those Means he had already received some general Ideas, al- 
though very imperfect. It would be tedious to relate the several Steps, by which 
I advanced to a more regular Conversation: But the first Account I gave of my 
self in any Order and Length, was to this Purpose: 

That, I came from a very far Country, as I already had attempted to tell him, 
with about fifty more of my own Species; that we travelled upon the Seas, in a 
great hollow Vessel made of Wood, and larger than his Honour’s House. I de- 
scribed the Ship to him in the best Terms I could; and explained by the Help of 
my Handkerchief displayed, how it was driven forward by the Wind. That, upon a 
Quarrel among us, I was set on Shoar on this Coast, where I walked forward 
without knowing whither, till he delivered me from the Persecution of those 
execrable Yahoos. He asked me, Who made the Ship, and how it was possible 
that the Houyhnhnms of my Country would leave it to the Management of 
Brutes? My Answer was, that I durst proceed no farther in my Relation, unless 
he would give me his Word and Honour that he would not be offended; and 
then I would tell him the Wonders I had so often promised. He agreed; and I went 
on by assuring him, that the Ship was made by Creatures like myself, who in 
all the Countries I had travelled, as well as in my own, were the only governing, 
rational Animals; and that upon my Arrival hither, I was as much astonished to 
see the Houyhnhnms act like rational Beings, as he or his Friends could be in 
finding some Marks of Reason in a Creature he was pleased to call a Yahoo; to 
which I owned my Resemblance in every Part, but could not account for their 
degenerate and brutal Nature. I said farther, That if good Fortune ever restored 
me to my native Country, to relate my Travels hither, as I resolved to do; every 
Body would believe that I said the Thing which was not; that I invented the 
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Story out of my own Head: And with all possible Respect to Himself, his Family, 
and Friends, and under his Promise of not being offended, our Countrymen would 
hardly think it probable, that a Houyhnhnm should be the presiding Creature 
of a Nation, and a Yahoo the Brute. 


CHAPTER IV 


My Master heard me with great Appearances of Uneasiness in his Counte- 
nance; because Doubting or not believing, are so little known in this Country, that 
the Inhabitants cannot tell how to behave themselves under such Circumstances. 
And I remember in frequent Discourses with my Master concerning the Nature 
of Manhood, in other Parts of the World; having Occasion to talk of Lying, and 
false Representation, it was with much Difficulty that he comprehended what I 
meant; although he had otherwise a most acute Judgment. For he argued thus; 
That the Use of Speech was to make us understand one another, and to receive 
Information of Facts; now if any one said the Thing which was not, these Ends 
were defeated; because I cannot properly be said to understand him; and I am so 
far from receiving Information, that he leaves me worse than in Ignorance; for I 
am led to believe a Thing Black when it is White, and Short when it is Long. And 
these were all the Notions he had concerning that Faculty of Lying, so perfectly 
well understood, and so universally practised among human Creatures. 

To return from this Digression; when I asserted that the Yahoos were the only 
governing Animals in my Country, which my Master said was altogether past 
his Conception, he desired to know, whether we had Houyhnhnms among us, 
and what was their Employment: I told him, we had great Numbers; that in 
Summer they gazed in the Fields, and in Winter were kept in Houses, with Hay 
and Oats, where Yahoo Servants were employed to rub their Skins smooth, comb 
their Manes, pick their Feet, serve them with Food, and make their Beds. I 
understand you well, said my Master; it is now very plain from all you have 
spoken, that whatever Share of Reason the Yahoos pretend to, the Houyhnhnms 
are your Masters; I heartily wish our Yahoos would be so tractable. I begged his 
Honour would please to excuse me from proceeding any farther, because I was 
very certain that the Account he expected from me would be highly displeasing. 
But he insisted in commanding me to let him know the best and the worst: I 
told him he should be obeyed. I owned, that the Houyhnhnms among us, whom 
we called Horses, were the most generous and comely Animal we had; that they 
excelled in Strength and Swiftness; and when they belonged to Persons of Quality, 
employed in Travelling, Racing, and drawing Chariots, they were treated with 
much Kindness and Care, till they fell into Diseases, or became foundered in the 
Feet; but then they were sold, and used to all kind of Drudgery till they died; 
after which their Skins were stripped and sold for what they were worth, and 
their Bodies left to be devoured by Dogs and Birds of Prey. But the common 
Race of Horses had not so good Fortune, being kept by Farmers and Carriers, and 
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other mean People, who put them to greater Labour, and feed them worse. I 
described as well as I could, our Way of Riding; the Shape and Use of a Bridle, 
a Saddle, a Spur, and a Whip; of Harness and Wheels. I added, that we fastened 
Plates of a certain hard Substance called Iron at the Bottom of their Feet, to pre- 
serve their Hoofs from being broken by the Stony Ways on which we often trav- 
elled. 

My Master, after some Expressions of great Indignation, wondered how we 
dared to venture upon a Houyhnhnm’s Back; for he was sure, that the weakest 
Servant in his House would be able to shake off the strongest Yahoo; or by lying 
down, and rouling upon his Back, squeeze the Brute to Death. I answered, That 
our Horses were trained up from three or four Years old to the several Uses 
we intended them for, That if any of them proved intolerably vicious, they were 
employed for Carriages; that they were severely beaten while they were young 
for any mischievous Tricks: That the Males, designed for the common Use of 
Riding or Draught, were generally castrated about two Years after their Birth, to 
take down their Spirits, and make them more tame and gentle: That they were 
indeed sensible of Rewards and Punishments; but his Honour would please to 
consider, that they had not the least Tincture of Reason any more than the 
Yahoos in this Country. 

It put me to the Pains of many Circumlocutions to give my Master a right 
Idea of what I spoke; for their Language doth not abound in Variety of Words, 
because their Wants and Passions are fewer than among us. But it is impossible 
to express his noble Resentment at our savage Treatment of the Houyhnhnm 
Race; particularly after I had explained the Manner and Use of Castrating 
Horses among us, to hinder them from propagating their Kind, and to render 
them more servile. He said, if it were possible there could be any Country where 
Yahoos alone were endued with Reason, they certainly must be the governing 
Animal, because Reason will in Time always prevail against Brutal Strength. 
But, considering the Frame of our Bodies, and especially of mine, he thought no 
Creature of equal Bulk was so ill-contrived, for employing that Reason in the 
common Offices of Life; whereupon he desired to know whether those among 
whom I lived, resembled me or the Yahoos of his Country. I assured him, that I 
was as well shaped as most of my Age; but the younger and the Females were 
much more soft and tender, and the Skins of the latter generally as white as 
Milk. He said, I differed indeed from other Yahoos, being much more cleanly, 
and not altogether so deformed; but in point of real Advantage, he thought I 
differed for the worse. That my Nails were of no Use either to my fore or hinder 
Feet: As to my fore Feet, he could not properly call them by that Name, for he 
never observed me to walk upon them; that they were too soft to bear the Ground; 
that I generally went with them uncovered, neither was the Covering I sometimes 
wore on them, of the same Shape, or so strong as that on my Feet behind. That I 
could not walk with any Security; for if either of my hinder Feet slipped, I must 
inevitably fall. He then began to find fault with other Parts of my Body; the 
Flatness of my Face, the Prominence of my Nose, my Eyes placed directly in 
Front, so that I could not look on either Side without turning my Head: That I 
was not able to feed my self, without lifting one of my fore Feet to my Mouth: 
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And therefore Nature had placed those Joints to answer that Necessity. He knew 
not what could be the Use of those several Clefts and Divisions in my Feet behind; 
that these were too soft to bear the Hardness and Sharpness of Stones without a 
Covering made from the Skin of some other Brute; that my whole Body wanted a 
Fence against Heat and Cold, which I was forced to put on and off every Day 
with Tediousness and Trouble... . 

I said, my Birth was of honest Parents, in an Island called England, which 
was remote from this Country, as many Days Journey as the strongest of his 
Honour’s Servants could travel in the Annual Course of the Sun. That I was bred 
a Surgeon, whose Trade it is to cure Wounds and Hurts in the body, got by Acci- 
dent or Violence. That my Country was governed by a Female Man, whom we 
call a Queen.?4 That I left it to get Riches, whereby I might maintain my self and 
Family when I should return. That in my last Voyage, I was Commander of the 
Ship and had about fifty Yahoos under me, many of which died at Sea, and I 
was forced to supply them by others picked out from several Nations. That our 
Ship was twice in Danger of being sunk; the first Time by a great Storm, and the 
second, by striking against a Rock. Here my Master interposed, by asking me, 
How I could persuade Strangers out of different Countries to venture with me, 
after the Losses I had sustained, and the Hazards I had run. I said, they were 
Fellows of desperate Fortunes, forced to fly from the Places of their Birth, on 
Account of their Poverty or their Crimes. Some were undone by Law-suits; 
others spent all they had in Drinking, Whoring and Gaming; others fled for Trea- 
son; many for Murder, Theft, Poysoning, Robbery, Perjury, Forgery, Coin- 
ing false Money; for committing Rapes or Sodomy; for flying from their Colours, 
or deserting to the enemy; and most of them had broken Prison. None of these 
durst return to their native Countries for fear of being hanged, or of starving 
in a Jail; and therefore were under a Necessity of seeking a Livelihood in other 
Places, 

During this Discourse, my Master was pleased often to interrupt me. I 
had made Use of many Circumlocutions in describing to him the Nature of the 
several Crimes, for which most of our Crew had been forced to fly their Country. 
This Labour took up several Days Conversation before he was able to compre- 
hend me. He was wholly at a Loss to know what could be the Use or Necessity of 
practising those Vices. To clear up which I endeavoured to give him some Ideas 
of the Desire of Power and Riches; of the terrible Effects of Lust, Intemperance, 
Malice, and Envy. All this I was forced to define and describe by putting of Cases, 
and making Suppositions. After which, like one whose Imagination was struck 
with something never seen or heard of before, he would lift up his Eyes with 
Amazement and Indignation. Power, Government, War, Law, Punishment, 
and a Thousand other Things had no Terms, wherein that Language could express 
them; which made the Difficulty almost insuperable to give my Master any Con- 
ception of what I meant: But being of an excellent Understanding, much im- 
proved by Contemplation and Converse, he at last arrived at a competent 


24 Though Swift is writing during the reign of George I, his story is set in the reign 
of Queen Anne. 
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Knowledge of what human Nature in our Parts of the World is capable to perform; 
and desired I would give him some particular Account of that Land, which we call 
Europe, especially, of my own Country. 


CHAPTER V 


_.. In Obedience therefore to his Honours Commands, I related to him the 
Revolution under the Prince of Orange; the long War with France entered 
into by the said Prince, and renewed by his Successor the present Queen; 
wherein the greatest Powers of Christendom were engaged, and which still con- 
tinued:25 I computed at his Request, that about a Million of Yahoos might have 
been killed in the whole Progress of it; and perhaps a Hundred or more Cities 
taken, and five times as many Ships burnt or sunk. 

He asked me what were the usual Causes or Motives that made one Country 
go to War with another. I answered, they were innumerable; but I should only 
mention a few of the chief. Sometimes the Ambition of Princes, who never think 
they have Land or People enough to govern: Sometimes the Corruption of Min- 
isters, who engage their Master in a War in order to stifle or divert the Clamour of 
the Subjects against their evil Administration. Difference in Opinions hath cost 
many Millions of Lives: For Instance, whether Flesh be Bread, or Bread be Flesh: 
Whether the Juice of a certain Berry be Blood or Wine: Whether Whistling be a 
Vice or a Virtue: whether it be better to kiss a Post, or throw it into the Fire: 
what is the best Colour for a Coat, whether Black, White, Red or Grey; and 
whether it should be long or short, narrow or wide, dirty or clean;?6 with many 
more. Neither are any Wars so furious and bloody, or of so long Continuance, as 
those occasioned by Difference in Opinion, especially if it be in things indif- 
ferent.... 

What you have told me, (said my Master) upon the Subject of War, doth 
indeed discover most admirably the Effects of that Reason you pretend to: How- 
ever, it is happy that the Shame is greater than the Danger; and that Nature hath 
left you utterly uncapable of doing much Mischief: For your Mouths lying flat 
with your Faces, you can hardly bite each other to any Purpose, unless by Con- 
sent. Then, as to the Claws upon your Feet before and behind, they are so short 
and tender, that one of our Yahoos would drive a Dozen of yours before him. 
And therefore in recounting the Numbers of those who have been killed in Bat- 
tle, I cannot but think that you have said the Thing which is not. 

I could not forbear shaking my Head and smiling a little at his Ignorance. 
And, being no Stranger to the Art of War, I gave him a Description of Can- 
nons, Culverins, Muskets, Carabines, Pistols, Bullets, Powder, Swords, Bayonets, 


25 Here Gulliver is referring to the “Glorious Revolution” which brought William 
and Mary to the English throne and to the War of the Spanish Succession. 

26 Gulliver refers to several points of religious controversy, including transubstantia- 
tion, the use of music in religious rites, the meaning of the Cross, and the proper form 
for ecclesiastical garb. 
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Battles, Sieges, Retreats, Attacks, Undermines, Countermines, Bombardments, 
Sea-fights; Ships sunk with a Thousand Men; twenty Thousand killed on each 
Side; dying Groans, Limbs flying in the Air: Smoak, Noise, Confusion, trampling 
to Death under Horses Feet: Flight, Pursuit, Victory; Fields strewed with 
Carcases left for Food to Dogs, and Wolves, and Birds of Prey; Plundering, Strip- 
ping, Ravishing, Burning and Destroying. And, to set forth the Valour of my own 
dear Countrymen, I assured him, that I had seen them blow up a Hundred Enemies 
at once in a Siege, and as many in a Ship; and beheld the dead Bodies drop down 
in Pieces from the Clouds, to the great Diversion of all the Spectators. 

I was going on to more Particulars, when my Master commanded me 
Silence. He said, whoever understood the Nature of Yahoos might easily believe 
it possible for so vile an Animal, to be capable of every Action I had named, if 
their Strength and Cunning equalled their Malice. But, as my Discourse had in- 
creased his Abhorrence of the whole Species, so he found it gave him a Distur- 
bance in his Mind, to which he was wholly a Stranger before. He thought his 
Ears being used to such abominable Words, might by Degrees admit them with 
less Detestation. That, although he hated the Yahoos of this Country, yet he no 
more blamed them for their odious Qualities, than he did a Gnnayh (a Bird of 
Prey) for its Cruelty, or a sharp Stone for cutting his Hoof. But, when a Crea- 
ture pretending to Reason, could be capable of such Enormities, he dreaded lest 
the Corruption of that Faculty might be worse than Brutality itself. He seemed 
therefore confident, that instead of Reason, we were only possessed of some 
Quality fitted to increase our natural Vices; as the Reflection from a troubled 
Stream returns the Image of an ill-sshapen Body, not only larger, but more dis- 
torted. 

He added, That he had heard too much upon the Subject of War, both in this, 
and some former Discourses. There was another Point which a little perplexed 
him at present. I had said, that some of our Crew left their Country on Account 
of being ruined by Law: That I had already explained the Meaning of the Word; 
but he was at a Loss how it should come to pass, that the Law which was in- 
tended for every Man’s Preservation, should be any Man’s Ruin. Therefore he 
desired to be farther satisfied what I meant by Law, and the Dispensers thereof, 
according to the present Practice in my own Country: Because he thought, 
Nature and Reason were sufficient Guides for a reasonable Animal, as we pre- 
tended to be, in shewing us what we ought to do, and what to avoid. 

I assured his Honour, that Law was a Science wherein I had not much con- 
versed, further than by employing Advocates, in vain, upon some Injustices 
that had been done me. However, I would give him all the Satisfaction I was 
able. 

I said there was a Society of Men among us, bred up from their Youth in 
the Art of proving by Words multiplied for the Purpose, that White is Black, 
and Black is White, according as they are paid. To this Society all the rest of 
the People are Slaves. 

For Example. If my Neighbour hath a mind to my Cow, he hires a Lawyer 
to prove that he ought to have my Cow from me. I must then hire another to 
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defend my Right; it being against all Rules of Law that any Man should be al- 
lowed to speak for himself. Now in this Case, I who am the true Owner lie under 
two great Disadvantages. First, my Lawyer being practiced almost from his 
Cradle in defending Falshood; is quite out of his Element when he would be an 
Advocate for Justice, which as an Office unnatural, he always attempts with 
great Awkwardness, if not with Ill-will. The second Disadvantage is, that my Law- 
yer must proceed with great Caution: Or else he will be reprimanded by the 
Judges, and abhorred by his Brethren, as one who would lessen the Practice of 
the Law. And therefore I have but two Methods to preserve my Cow. The first 
is, to gain over my Adversary’s Lawyer with a double Fee; who will then betray 
his Client, by insinuating that he hath Justice on his Side. The second Way is for 
my Lawyer to make my Cause appear as unjust as he can; by allowing the 
Cow to belong to my Adversary; and this if it be skilfully done, will certainly 
bespeak the Favour of the Bench. ... 

It is a Maxim among these Lawyers, that whatever hath been done before, 
may legally be done again: And therefore they take special Care to record all 
the Decisions formerly made against common Justice and the general Reason 
of Mankind. These, under the Name of Precedents, they produce as Authorities 
to justify the most iniquitous Opinions; and the Judges never fail of directing 
accordingly. 

In pleading, they studiously avoid entering into the Merits of the Cause; but 
are loud, violent and tedious in dwelling upon all Circumstances which are not 
to the Purpose. For Instance, in the Case already mentioned: They never desire 
to know what Claim or Title my Adversary hath to my Cow; but whether the 
said Cow were Red or Black; her Horns long or short; whether the Field I graze 
her in be round or square; whether she were milked at home or abroad; what 
Diseases she is subject to, and the like. After which they consult Precedents, 
adjourn the Cause, from Time to Time, and in Ten, Twenty, or Thirty Years 
come to an Issue. 

It is likewise to be observed, that this Society hath a peculiar Cant and Jar- 
gon of their own, that no other Mortal can understand, and wherein all their 
Laws are written, which they take special Care to multiply; whereby they have 
wholly confounded the very Essence of Truth and Falshood, of Right and 
Wrong; so that it will take Thirty Years to decide whether the Field, left me by 
my Ancestors for six Generations, belong to me, or to a Stranger three Hundred 
Miles off. 

In the Tryal of Persons accused for Crimes against the State, the Method is 
much more short and commendable: The Judge first sends to sound the Disposi- 
tion of those in Power; after which he can easily hang or save the Criminal, strictly 
preserving all the Forms of Law. 

Here my Master interposing, said it was a Pity, that Creatures endowed 
with such prodigious Abilities of Mind as these Lawyers, by the Description I 
gave of them must certainly be, were not rather encouraged to be Instructors of 
others in Wisdom and Knowledge. In Answer to which, I assured his Honour, that 
in all Points out of their own Trade, they were usually the most ignorant and 
stupid Generation among us, the most despicable in common Conversation, avowed 
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Enemies to all Knowledge and Learning; and equally disposed to pervert the 
general Reason of Mankind, in every other Subject of Discourse as in that of their 
own Profession. 


CHAPTER VI 


My Master was yet wholly at a Loss to understand what Motives could incite 
this Race of Lawyers to perplex, disquiet, and weary themselves by engaging in a 
Confederacy of Injustice, merely for the Sake of injuring their Fellow-Animals; 
neither could he comprehend what I meant in saying they did it for Hire. Where- 
upon I was at much Pains to describe to him the Use of Money, the Materials it 
was made of, and the Value of the Metals: That when a Yahoo had got a great 
Store of this precious Substance, he was able to purchase whatever he had a mind 
to; the finest Cloathing, the noblest Houses, great Tracts of Land, the most costly 
Meats and Drinks; and have his Choice of the most beautiful Females. There- 
fore since Money alone, was able to perform all these Feats, our Yahoos thought, 
they could never have enough of it to spend or to save, as they found themselves 
inclined from their natural Bent either to Profusion or Avarice. That, the rich 
Man enjoyed the Fruit of the poor Man’s Labour, and the latter were a Thousand 
to One in Proportion to the former. That the Bulk of our People was forced to live 
miserably, by labouring every Day for small Wages to make a few live plentifully. 
I enlarged myself much on these and many other Particulars to the same Pur- 
pose: But his Honour was still to seek: For he went upon a Supposition that 
all Animals had a Title to their Share in the Productions of the Earth; and espe- 
cially those who presided over the rest. Therefore he desired I would let him 
know, what these costly Meats were, and how any of us happened to want 
them. Whereupon I enumerated as many Sorts as came into my Head, with the 
various Methods of dressing them, which could not be done without sending 
Vessels by Sea to every Part of the World, as well for Liquors to drink, as for 
Sauces, and innumerable other Conveniencies. I assured him, that this whole 
Globe of Earth must be at least three Times gone round, before one of our better 
Female Yahoos could get her Breakfast, or a Cup to put it in. He said, That must 
needs be a miserable Country which cannot furnish Food for its own Inhabi- 
tants. But what he chiefly wondered at, was how such vast Tracts of Ground as 
I described, should be wholly without Fresh-water, and the People put to the 
Necessity of sending over the Sea for Drink. I replied, that England (the dear 
Place of my Nativity) was computed to produce three Times the Quantity of 
Food, more than its Inhabitants are able to consume, as well as Liquors ex- 
tracted from Grain, or pressed out of the Fruit of certain Trees, which made ex- 
cellent Drink; and the same Proportion in every other Convenience of Life. But, 
in order to feed the Luxury and Intemperance of the Males, and the Vanity of the 
Females, we sent away the greatest Part of our necessary Things to other Coun- 
tries, from whence in Return we brought the Materials of Diseases, Folly, and 
Vice, to spend among ourselves. Hence it follows of Necessity, that vast Num- 
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bers of our People are compelled to seek their Livelihood by Begging, Robbing, 
Stealing, Cheating, Pimping, Forswearing, Flattering, Suborning, Forging, 
Gaming, Lying, Fawning, Hectoring, Voting, Scribling, Stargazing, Poysoning, 
Whoring, Canting, Libelling, Free-thinking, and the like Occupations: Every 
one of which Terms, I was at much Pains to make him understand. 

That, Wine was not imported among us from foreign Countries, to supply 
the Want of Water or other Drinks, but because it was a Sort of Liquid which 
made us merry, by putting us out of our Senses; diverted all melancholy Thoughts, 
begat wild extravagant Imaginations in the Brain, raised our Hopes and banished 
our Fears; suspended every Office of Reason for a Time, and deprived us of the 
Use of our Limbs, until we fell into a profound Sleep; although it must be con- 
fessed, that we always awaked sick and dispirited; and that the Use of this Liquor 
filled us with Diseases, which made our Lives uncomfortable and short. 

But beside all this, the Bulk of our People supported themselves by furnish- 
ing the Necessities or Conveniences of Life to the Rich, and to each other. For 
Instance, when I am at home and dressed as I ought to be, I carry on my Body 
the Workmanship of an Hundred Tradesmen; the Building and Furniture of 
my House employ as many more; and Five Times the Number to adorn my 
Wife. 

I was going on to tell him of another Sort of People, who get their Livelihood 
by attending the Sick; having upon some Occasions informed his Honour that 
many of my Crew had died of Diseases. But here it was with the utmost Difficulty, 
that I brought him to apprehend what I meant. He could easily conceive, that a 
Houyhnhnm grew weak and heavy a few Days before his Death; or by some 
Accident might hurt a Limb. But that Nature, who worketh all things to Per- 
fection, should suffer any Pains to breed in our Bodies, he thought impossible; 
and desired to know the Reason of so unaccountable an Evil. I told him, we fed 
on a Thousand Things which operated contrary to each other; that we eat when 
we were not hungry, and drank without the Provocation of Thirst: That we sat 
whole Nights drinking strong Liquors without eating a Bit; which disposed us to 
Sloth, enflamed our Bodies, and precipitated or prevented Digestion. That, prosti- 
tute Female Yahoos acquired a certain Malady, which bred Rottenness in the 
Bones of those, who fell into their Embraces: That this and many other Dis- 
eases, were propagated from Father to Son; so that great Numbers come into the 
World with complicated Maladies upon them: That, it would be endless to give 
him a Catalogue of all Diseases incident to human Bodies; for they could not 
be fewer than five or six Hundred, spread over every Limb, and Joynt: In short, 
every Part, external and intestine, having Diseases appropriated to each. To rem- 
edy which, there was a Sort of People bred up among us, in the Profession or 
Pretence of curing the Sick. And because I had some Skill in the Faculty, I would 
in Gratitude to his Honour, let him know the whole Mystery and Method by 
which they proceed. 

Their Fundamental is, that all Diseases arise from Repletion; from whence 
they conclude, that a great Evacuation of the Body is necessary, either through 
the natural Passage, or upwards at the Mouth. Their next Business is, from 
Herbs, Minerals, Gums, Oyls, Shells, Salts, Juices, Seaweed, Excrements, Barks 
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of Trees, Serpents, Toads, Frogs, Spiders, dead Mens Flesh and Bones, Birds, 
Beasts and Fishes, to form a Composition for Smell and Taste the most abomi- 
nable, nauseous and detestable, that they can possibly contrive, which the Stom- 
ach immediately rejects with Loathing: And this they call a Vomit. Or else from 
the same Store-house, with some other poysonous Additions, they command 
us to take in at the Orifice above or below, (just as the Physician then happens to 
be disposed) a Medicine equally annoying and disgustful to the Bowels; which 
relaxing the Belly, drives down all before it: And this they call a Purge, or a 
Clyster. For Nature (as the Physicians alledge) having intended the superior an- 
terior Orifice only for the Intromission of Solids and Liquids, and the inferior 
Posterior for Ejection; these Artists ingeniously considering that in all Diseases 
Nature is forced out of her Seat; therefore to replace her in it, the Body must be 
treated in a Manner directly contrary, by interchanging the Use of each Orifice; 
forcing Solids and Liquids in at the Anus, and making Evacuations at the Mouth. 

But, besides real Diseases, we are subject to many that are only imaginary, 
for which the Physicians have invented imaginary Cures; these have their several 
Names, and so have the Drugs that are proper for them; and with these our 
Female Yahoos are always infested. .. . 

One Day, my Master, having heard me mention the Nobility of my Coun- 
try, was pleased to make me a Compliment which I could not pretend to deserve: 
That, he was sure, I must have been born of some Noble Family, because I far 
exceeded in Shape, Colour, and Cleanliness, all the Yahoos of his Nation, although 
I seemed to fail in Strength, and Agility, which must be imputed to my different 
Way of Living from those other Brutes; and besides, I was not only endowed with 
the Faculty of Speech, but likewise with some Rudiments of Reason, to a De- 
gree, that with all his Acquaintance I passed for a Prodigy. 

He made me observe, that among the Houyhnhnms, the White, the Sorrel, 
and the Iron-grey, were not so exactly shaped as the Bay, the Dapple-grey, and 
the Black; nor born with equal Talents of Mind, or a Capacity to improve them; 
and therefore continued always in the Condition of Servants, without ever 
aspiring to match out of their own Race, which in that Country would be reck- 
oned monstrous and unnatural. 

I made his Honour my most humble Acknowledgements for the good Opin- 
ion he was pleased to conceive of me; but assured him at the same Time, that my 
Birth was of the lower Sort, having been born of plain, honest Parents, who were 
just able to give me a tolerable Education: That, Nobility among us was alto- 
gether a different Thing from the Idea he had of it; That, our young Noblemen 
are bred from their Childhood in Idleness and Luxury; that, as soon as Years 
will permit, they consume their Vigour, and contract odious Diseases among 
lewd Females; and when their Fortunes are almost ruined, they marry some Wo- 
man of mean Birth, disagreeable Person, and unsound Constitution, merely for 
the sake of Money, whom they hate and despise. That, the Productions of such 
Marriages are generally scrophulous, rickety or deformed Children; by which 
Means the Family seldom continues above three Generations, unless the Wife 
take Care to provide a healthy Father among her Neighbours, or Domesticks, 
in order to improve and continue the Breed. That, a weak diseased Body, a 
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meager Countenance, and sallow Complexion, are the true Marks of noble Blood; 
and a healthy robust Appearance is so disgraceful in a Man of Quality, that the 
World concludes his real Father to have been a Groom or a Coachman. The 
Imperfections of his Mind run parallel with those of his Body; being a Com- 
position of Spleen, Dulness, Ignorance, Caprice, Sensuality and Pride. ... 


CHAPTER VII 


The Reader may be disposed to wonder how I could prevail on my self to 
give so free a Representation of my own Species, among a Race of Mortals who 
were already too apt to conceive the vilest Opinion of Human Kind, from that 
entire Congruity betwixt me and their Yahoos. But 1 must freely confess, that the 
many Virtues of those excellent Quadrupeds placed in opposite View to human 
Corruptions, had so far opened my Eyes, and enlarged my Understanding, that 
I began to view the Actions and Passions of Man in a very different Light; and to 
think the Honour of my own kind not worth managing; which, besides, it was im- 
possible for me to do before a Person of so acute a Judgment as my Master, who 
daily convinced me of a thousand Faults in my self, whereof I had not the least 
Perception before, and which with us would never be numbered even among 
human Infirmities. I had likewise learned from his Example an utter Detesta- 
tion of all Falsehood or Disguise; and Truth appeared so amiable to me, that I 
determined upon sacrificing every thing to it. 

Let me deal so candidly with the Reader, as to confess, that there was yet a 
much stronger Motive for the Freedom I took in my Representation of Things. 
I had not been a Year in this Country, before I contracted such a Love and 
Veneration for the Inhabitants, that I entered on a firm Resolution never to re- 
turn to human Kind, but to pass the rest of my Life among these admirable 
Houyhnhnms in the Contemplation and Practice of every Virtue; where I could 
have no Example or Incitement to Vice. But it was decreed by Fortune, my per- 
petual Enemy, that so great a Felicity should not fall to my Share. However, it is 
now some Comfort to reflect, that in what I said of my Countrymen, I extenu- 
ated their Faults as much as I durst before so strict an Examiner; and upon every 
Article, gave as favourable a Turn as the Matter would bear. For, indeed, who 
is there alive that will not be swayed by his Byass and Partiality to the Place of 
his Birth? 

I have related the Substance of several Conversations I had with my Mas- 
ter, during the greatest Part of the Time I had the Honour to be in his Service; 
but have indeed for Brevity sake omitted much more than is here set down. 

When I had answered all his Questions, and his Curiosity seemed to be fully 
satisfied; he sent for me one Morning early, and commanding me to sit down at 
some Distance, (an Honour which he had never before conferred upon me) 
He said, he had been very seriously considering my whole Story, as far as it re- 
lated both to my self and my Country: That, he looked upon us as a Sort of Ani- 
mals to whose Share, by what Accident he could not conjecture, some small 
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Pittance of Reason had fallen, whereof we made no other Use than by its Assist- 
ance to aggravate our natural Corruptions, and to acquire new ones which 
Nature had not given us. That, we disarmed our selves of the few Abilities she 
had bestowed; had been very successful in multiplying our original Wants, and 
seemed to spend our whole Lives in vain Endeavours to supply them by our own 
Inventions. That, as to my self, it was manifest I had neither the Strength or 
Agility of a common Yahoo; that I walked infirmly on my hinder Feet; had found 
out a Contrivance to make my Claws of no Use or Defence, and to remove the 
Hair from my Chin, which was intended as a Shelter from the Sun and the 
Weather. Lastly, That I could neither run with Speed, nor climb Trees like my 
Brethren (as he called them) the Yahoos in this Country. 

That, our Institutions of Government and Law were plainly owing to our 
gross Defects in Reason, and by consequence, in Virtue; because Reason alone 
is sufficient to govern a Rational Creature; which was therefore a Character we 
had no Pretence to challenge, even from the Account I had given of my own Peo- 
ple; although he manifestly perceived, that in order to favour them, I had con- 
cealed many Particulars, and often said the Thing which was not... . 

That, in some Fields of his Country, there are certain shining Stones of 
several Colours, where of the Yahoos are violently fond; and when Part of these 
Stones are fixed in the Earth, as it sometimes happeneth, they will dig with their 
Claws for whole Days to get them out, and carry them away, and hide them 
by Heaps in their Kennels; but still looking round with great Caution, for fear 
their Comrades should find out their Treasure. My Master said, he could never 
discover the Reason of this unnatural Appetite, or how these Stones could be 
of any Use to a Yahoo; but now he believed it might proceed from the same 
Principle of Avarice, which I had ascribed to Mankind. .. . 

He said, it was common when two Yahoos discovered such a Stone in a 
Field, and were contending which of them should be the Proprietor, a third 
would take the Advantage, and carry it away from them both; which my 
Master would needs contend to have some Resemblance with our Suits at Law; 
wherein I thought it for our Credit not to undeceive him; since the Decision he 
mentioned was much more equitable than many Decrees among us: Because the 
Plaintiff and Defendant there lost nothing beside the Stone they contended 
for; whereas our Courts of Equity, would never have dismissed the Cause while 
either of them had any thing left. 

My Master continuing his Discourse, said, There was nothing that rendered 
the Yahoos more odious, than their undistinguished Appetite to devour every 
thing that came in their Way, whether Herbs, Roots, Berries, corrupted Flesh 
of Animals, or all mingled together: And it was peculiar in their Temper, that 
they were fonder of what they could get by Rapine or Stealth at a greater Dis- 
tance, than much better Food provided for them at home. If their Prey held out, 
they would eat till they were ready to burst, after which Nature had pointed out 
to them a certain Root that gave them a general Evacuation. 

There was also another Kind of Root very juicy, but something rare and 
difficult to be found, which the Yahoos fought for with much Eagerness, and would 
suck it with great Delight: It produced the same Effects that Wine hath upon us. 
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It would make them sometimes hug, and sometimes tear one another; they 
would howl and grin, and chatter, and reel, and tumble, and then fall asleep in 
the Mud.... 

As to Learning, Government, Arts, Manufactures, and the like; my Master 
confessed he could find little or no Resemblance between the Yahoos of that 
Country and those in ours. For, he only meant to observe what Parity there was 
in our Natures. He had heard indeed some curious Houyhnhnms observe, that in 
most Herds there was a Sort of ruling Yahoo, (as among us there is generally 
some leading or principal Stag in a Park) who was always more deformed in 
Body, and mischievous in Disposition, than any of the rest. That, this Leader had 
usually a Favourite as like himself as he could get, whose Employment was to 
lick his Master’s Feet and Posteriors, and drive the Female Yahoos to his Ken- 
nel: for which he was now and then rewarded with a Piece of Ass’s Flesh. This 
Favourite is hated by the whole Herd; and therefore to protect himself, keeps 
always near the Person of his Leader. He usually continues in Office till a worse 
can be found; but the very Moment he is discarded, his Successor, at the Head 
of all the Yahoos in that District, Young and Old, Male and Female, come in a 
Body, and discharge their excrements upon him from Head to Foot. But how far 
this might be applicable to our Courts and Favourites, and Ministers of State, 
my Master said I could best determine. . . . 

My Master likewise mentioned another Quality, which his Servants had dis- 
covered in several Yahoos, and to him was wholly unaccountable. He said, a 
Fancy would sometimes take a Yahoo, to retire into a Comer, to lie down and 
howl, and groan, and spurn away all that came near him, although he were 
young and fat, and wanted neither Food nor Water; nor did the Servants imagine 
what could possibly ail him. And the only Remedy they found was to set him to 
hard Work, after which he would infallibly come to himself. To this I was silent 
out of Partiality to my own Kind; yet here I could plainly discover the true Seeds 
of Spleen,?? which only seizeth on the Lazy, the Luxurious, and the Rich; who, if 
they were forced to undergo the same Regimen, I would undertake for the Cure. 

His Honour had farther observed, that a Female-Yahoo would often stand 
behind a Bank or a Bush, to gaze on the young Males passing by, and then ap- 
pear, and hide, using many antick Gestures and Grimaces; at which time it was 
observed, that she had a most offensive Smell; and when any of the Males ad- 
vanced, would slowly retire, looking often back, and with a counterfeit Shew 
of Fear, run off into some convenient Place where she knew the Male would 
follow her. 

At other times, if a Female Stranger came among them, three or four of 
her own Sex would get about her, and stare and chatter, and grin, and smell 
her all over; and then turn off with Gestures that seemed to express Contempt 
and Disdain. 

Perhaps my Master might refine a little in these Speculations, which he had 
drawn from what he observed himself, or had been told by others; However, I 
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could not reflect without some Amazement, and much Sorrow, that the Rudi- 
ments of Lewdness, Coquetry, Censure, and Scandal, should have Place by 
Instinct in Womankind. 

I expected every Moment, that my Master would accuse the Yahoos of those 
unnatural Appetites in both Sexes, so common among us. But Nature it seems 
hath not been so expert a School-mistress; and these politer Pleasures are en- 
tirely the Productions of Art and Reason, on our Side of the Globe. 


CHAPTER VIII 


As I ought to have understood human Nature much better than I supposed 
it possible for my Master to do, so it was easy to apply the Character he gave 
of the Yahoos to myself and my Countrymen; and I believe I could yet make 
farther Discoveries from my own Observation. I therefore often begged his 
Honour to let me go among the Herds of Yahoos in the Neighbourhood; to 
which he always very graciously consented, being perfectly convinced that the 
Hatred I bore those Brutes would never suffer me to be corrupted by them; and his 
Honour ordered one of his Servants, a strong Sorrel Nag, very honest and good- 
natured, to be my Guard; without whose Protection I durst not undertake such 
Adventures. For I have already told the Reader how much I was pestered by 
those odious Animals upon my first Arrival. I afterwards failed very narrowly 
three or four times of falling into their Clutches, when I happened to stray at 
any Distance without my Hanger. And I have Reason to believe, they had some 
Imagination that I was of their own Species, which I often assisted myself, by 
stripping up my Sleeves, and shewing my naked Arms and Breast in their 
Sight, when my Protector was with me: At which times they would approach as 
near as they durst, and imitate my Actions after the Manner of Monkeys, but 
ever with great Signs of Hatred; as a tame Jack Daw with Cap and Stockings, is 
always persecuted by the wild ones, when he happens to be got among them. . . 

By what I could discover, the Yahoos appear to be the most unteachable of 
all Animals, their Capacities never reaching higher than to draw or carry Bur- 
thens. Yet I am of Opinion, this Defect ariseth chiefly from a perverse, restive 
Disposition. For they are cunning, malicious, treacherous and revengeful. They 
are strong and hardy, but of a cowardly Spirit, and by Consequence insolent, 
abject, and cruel. It is observed, that the Red-haired of both Sexes are more 
libidinous and mischievous than the rest, whom yet they much exceed in Strength 
and Activity. ... 

They swim from their Infancy like Frogs, and are able to continue long 
under Water, where they often take Fish, which the Females carry home to 
their Young. And upon this Occasion, I hope the Reader will pardon my re- 
lating an odd Adventure. 

Being one Day abroad with my Protector the Sorrel Nag, and the Weather 
exceeding hot, I entreated him to let me bathe in a River that was near. He 
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consented, and I immediately stripped myself stark naked, and went down 
softly into the Stream. It happened that a young Female Yahoo standing behind 
a Bank, saw the whole Froceeding; and inflamed by Desire, as the Nag and I con- 
jectured, came running with all Speed, and leaped into the Water within five 
Yards of the Place where I bathed. I was never in my Life so terribly frighted; 
the Nag was grazing at some Distance, not suspecting any Harm: She embraced 
me after a most fulsome Manner; I roared as loud as I could, and the Nag came 
galloping towards me, whereupon she quitted her Grasp, with the utmost Re- 
luctancy, and leaped upon the opposite Bank, where she stood gazing and howling 
all the time I was putting on my Cloaths. 

This was Matter of Diversion to my Master and his Family, as well as of 
Mortification to my self. For now I could no longer deny, that I was a real 
Yahoo, in every Limb and Feature, since the Females had a natural Propensity 
to me as one of their own Species: Neither was the Hair of this Brute of a Red 
Colour, (which might have been some Excuse for an Appetite a little irregular) 
but black as a Sloe, and her Countenance did not make an Appearance alto- 
gether so hideous as the rest of the Kind; for, I think, she could not be above 
Eleven Years old. 

Having already lived three Years in this Country, the Reader I suppose will 
expect, that I should, like other Travellers, give him some Account of the Man- 
ners and Customs of its Inhabitants, which it was indeed my principal Study 
to learn. ... 

When the Matron Houyhnhnms have produced one of each Sex, they no 
longer accompany with their Consorts, except they lose one of their Issue by 
some Casualty, which very seldom happens: But in such a Case they meet again; 
or when the like Accident befalls a Person, whose Wife is past bearing, some 
other Couple bestows on him one of their own Colts, and then go together a 
second Time, until the Mother be pregnant. This Caution is necessary to prevent 
the Country from being overburthened with Numbers. But the Race of inferior 
Houyhnhnms bred up to be Servants is not so strictly limited upon this Article; 
these are allowed to produce three of each Sex, to be Domesticks in the Noble 
Families. 

In their Marriages they are exactly careful to chuse such Colours as will 
not make any disagreeable Mixture in the Breed. Strength is chiefly valued in 
the Male, and Comelines in the Female; not upon the Account of Love, but to 
preserve the Race from degenerating: For, where a Female happens to excel in 
Strength, a Consort is chosen with regard to Comeliness. Courtship, Love, 
Presents, Joyntures, Settlements, have no Place in their Thoughts; or Terms 
whereby to express them in their Language. The young Couple meet and are 
joined, merely because it is the Determination of their Parents and Friends: It is 
what they see done every Day; and they look upon it as one of the necessary 
Actions in a reasonable Being. But the Violation of Marriage, or any other Un- 
chastity, was never heard of: And the married Pair pass their Lives with the 
same Friendship, and mutual Benevolence that they bear to all others of the 


same Species, who come in their Way; without Jealousy, Fondness, Quarrelling, 
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[Chapter IX. A meeting of the Houyhnhnm General Assembly is described 
at which the Yahoo problem is debated, whether or not to destroy them and 
cultivate the breed of asses, “a comely Animal, easily kept, more tame and 
orderly.” An expedient is proposed by Gullivers master—that the Yahoo 
young be sterilized so that the race will gradually disappear. Meanwhile, 
Gulliver pursues his study of Houyhnhnm customs.] 


... The Houyhnhnms have no Letters, and consequently, their Knowledge is 
all traditional. But there happening few Events of any Moment among a People 
so well united, naturally disposed to every Virtue, wholly governed by Reason, 
and cut off from all Commerce with other Nations; the historical Part 1s easily pre- 
served without burthening their Memories. I have already observed, that they 
are subject to no Diseases, and therefore can have no Need of Physicians. How- 
ever, they have excellent Medicines composed of Herbs, to cure accidental 
Bruises and Cuts in the Pastern or Frog of the Foot by sharp Stones, as well as 
other Maims and Hurts in the several Parts of the Body. 

They calculate the Year by the Revolution of the Sun and the Moon, but use 
no Subdivisions into Weeks. They are well enough acquainted with the Motions 
of those two Luminaires, and understand the Nature of Eclipses; and this is the 
utmost Progress of their Astronomy. 

In Poetry they must be allowed to excel all other Mortals; wherein the Just- 
ness of their Similes, and the Minuteness, as well as Exactness of their Descrip- 
tions, are indeed inimitable. Their Verses abound very much in both of these; and 
usually contain either some exalted Notions of Friendship and Benevolence, or the 
Praises of those who were Victors in Races, and other bodily Exercises. Their 
Buildings, although very rude and simple, are not inconvenient, but well con- 
trived to defend them from all Injuries of Cold and Heat. They have a Kind of 
Tree, which at Forty Years old loosens in the Root, and falls with the first Storm; 
it grows very strait, and being pointed like Stakes with a sharp Stone, (for the 
Houyhnhnms know not the Use of Iron) they stick them erect in the Ground 
about ten Inches asunder, and then weave in Oat-straw, or sometimes Wattles 
betwixt them. The Roof is made after the same Manner, and so are the Doors. 

The Houyhnhnms use the hollow Part between the Pastern and the Hoof of 
their Fore-feet, as we do our Hands and this with greater Dexterity, than I 
could at first imagine. I have seen a white Mare of our Family thread a Needle 
(which I lent her on Purpose) with that Joynt. They milk their Cows, reap their 
Oats, and do all the Work which requires Hands, in the same Manner. They 
have a Kind of hard Flints, which by grinding against other Stones, they form 
into Instruments, that serve instead of Wedges, Axes, and Hammers. With Tools 
made of these Flints, they likewise cut their Hay, and reap their Oats, which 
there groweth naturally in several Fields: The Yahoos draw home the Sheaves 
in Carriages, and the Servants tread them in certain covered Hutts, to get out the 
Grain, which is kept in Stores. They make a rude Kind of earthen and wooden 
Vessels, and bake the former in the Sun. 

If they can avoid Casualties, they die only of old Age, and are buried in the 
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obscurest Places that can be found, their Friends and Relations expressing neither 
Joy nor Grief at their Departure; nor does the dying Person discover the least 
Regret that he is leaving the World, any more than if he were upon returning 
home from a Visit to one of his Neighbours: I remember, my Master having 
once made an Appointment with a Friend and his Family to come to his House 
upon some Affair of Importance; on the Day fixed, the Mistress and her two 
Children came very late; she made two Excuses, first for her Husband, who, as she 
said, happened that very Morning to Lhnuwnh,. The Word is strongly expressive 
in their Language, but not easily rendered into English; it signifies, to retire 
to his first Mother. Her Excuse for not coming sooner, was, that her Husband 
dying late in the Morning, she was a good while consulting her Servants about 
a convenient Place where his Body should be laid; and I observed she behaved 
herself at our House, as chearfully as the rest: She died about three Months 
after. ... 


CHAPTER X 


I had settled my little Oeconomy to my own Heart’s Content. My Master 
had ordered a Room to be made for me after their Manner, about six Yards 
from the House; the Sides and Floors of which I plaistered with Clay, and 
covered with Rush-mats of my own contriving; I had beaten Hemp, which there 
grows wild, and made of it a Sort of Ticking: This I filled with the Feathers of 
several Birds I had taken with Springes made of Yahoos Hairs; and were excel- 
lent Food. I had worked two Chairs with my Knife, the Sorrel Nag helping me 
in the grosser and more laborious Part. When my Cloaths were worn to Rags, 
I made my self others with the Skins of Rabbets, and of a certain beautiful Ani- 
mal about the same Size, called Nnuhnoh, the Skin of which is covered with a 
fine Down. Of these I likewise made very tolerable Stockings. I soaled my Shoes 
with Wood which I cut from a Tree, and fitted to the upper Leather, and when 
this was worn out, I supplied it with the Skins of Yahoos, dried in the Sun. I 
often got Honey out of hollow Trees, which I mingled with Water, or eat it with 
my Bread. No Man could more verify the Truth of these two Maxims, That, Ne- 
ture is yery easily satisfied; and, That, Necessity is the Mother of Invention. I 
enjoyed perfect Health of Body, and Tranquility of Mind; I did not feel the 
Treachery or Inconstancy of a Friend, nor the Injuries of a secret or open 
Enemy. I had no Occasion of bribing, flattering or pimping, to procure the Fa- 
vour of any great Man, or of his Minion. I wanted no Fence against Fraud or Op- 
pression: Here was neither Physician to destroy my Body, nor Lawyer to ruin 
my Fortune: No Informer to watch my Words and Actions, or forge Accusations 
against me for Hire: Here were no Gibers, Censurers, Backbiters, Pick-pockets, 
Highwaymen, House-breakers, Attorneys, Bawds, Buftoons, Gamesters, Poli- 
ticians, Wits, Spleneticks, tedious Talkers, Controvertists, Ravishers, Murderers, 
Robbers, Virtuosos; no Leaders or Followers of Party and Faction; no En- 
couragers to Vice, by Seducement or Examples: No Dungeon, Axes, Gibbets, 
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Whipping posts, or Pillories; no cheating Shop-keepers or Mechanicks: No 
Pride, Vanity or Affectation: No Fops, Bullies, Drunkards, strolling Whores, or 
Poxes: No ranting, lewd, expensive Wives: No stupid, proud Pedants: No impor- 
tunate, over-bearing, quarrelsome, noisy, roaring, empty, conceited, swearing 
Companions: No Scoundrels raised from the Dust upon the Merit of their Vices; 
or Nobility thrown into it on account of their Virtues: No Lords, Fidlers, Judges 
or Dancing-Masters. .. . 

When I thought of my Family, my Friends, my Countrymen, or human 
Race in general, I considered them as they really were, Yahoos in Shape and 
Disposition, perhaps a little more civilized, and qualified with the Gift of Speech; 
but making no other Use of Reason, than to improve and multiply those Vices, 
whereof their Brethren in this Country had only the Share that Nature allotted 
them. When I happened to behold the Reflection of my own Form in a Lake 
or Fountain, I turned away my Face in Horror and detestation of my self; and 
could better endure the Sight of a common Yahoo, than of my own Person. By 
conversing with the Houyhnhnms, and looking upon them with Delight, I fell 
to imitate their Gait and Gesture, which is now grown into a Habit; and my 
Friends often tell me in a blunt Way, that I trot like a Horse; which, however, 
I take for a great Compliment: Neither shall I disown, that in speaking I am 
apt to fall into the Voice and manner of the Houyhnhnms, and hear my self 
ridiculed on that Account without the least Mortification. 

In the Midst of this Happiness, when I looked upon my self to be fully settled 
for Life, my Master sent for me one Morning a little earlier than his usual Hour. 
I observed by his Countenance that he was in some Perplexity, and at a Loss 
how to begin what he had to speak. After a short Silence, he told me, he did not 
know how I would take what he was going to say: That, in the last general 
Assembly, when the Affair of the Yahoos was entered upon, the Representatives 
had take Offence at his keeping a Yahoo (meaning my self) in his Family more 
like a Houyhnhnm than a Brute Animal. That, he was known frequently to 
converse with me, as if he could receive some Advantage or Pleasure in my 
Company: That, such a Practice was not agreeable to Reason or Nature, or a 
thing ever heard of before among them. The Assembly did therefore exhort 
him, either to employ me like the rest of my Species, or command me to swim 
back to the Place from whence I came. . 

My Master added, That he was daily pressed by the Houyhnhnms of the 
Neighbourhood to have the Assembly’s Exhortation executed, which he could 
not put off much longer. He doubted, it would be impossible for me to swim to 
another Country; and therefore wished I would contrive some Sort of Vehicle 
resembling those I had described to him, that might carry me on the Sea; in 
which Work I should have the Assistance of his own Servants, as well as those 
of his Neighbours. He concluded, that for his own Part he could have been con- 
tent to keep me in his Service as long as I lived; because he found I had cured 
myself of some bad Habits and Dispositions, by endeavouring, as far as my in- 
ferior Nature was capable, to imitate the Houyhnhnms. .. . 

I was struck with the utmost Grief and Despair at my Master’s Discourse; 
and being unable to support the Agonies I was under, I fell into a Swoon at his 
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Feet: When I came to myself, he told me, that he concluded I had been dead. 
(For these People are subject to no such Imbecillities of Nature) I answered, in 
a faint Voice, that Death would have been too great an Happiness; that although 
I could not blame the Assembly’s Exhortation, or the Urgency of his Friends; 
yet in my weak and corrupt Judgment, I thought it might consist with Reason to 
have been less rigorous. That, I could not swim a League, and probably the nearest 
Land to theirs might be distant above an Hundred: That, many Materials, neces- 
sary for making a small Vessel to carry me off, were wholly wanting in this 
Country, which however, I would attempt in Obedience and Gratitude to his Hon- 
our, although I concluded the thing to be impossible, and therefore looked on 
myself as already devoted to Destruction. That, the certain Prospect of an un- 
natural Death, was the least of my Evils: For, supposing I should escape with 
Life by some strange Adventure, how could I think with Temper,?® of passing 
my Days among Yahoos, and relapsing into my old Corruptions, for want of 
Examples to lead and keep me within the Paths of Virtue... . 

My Master in a few Words made me a very gracious Reply, allowed me the 
Space of two Months to finish my Boat; and ordered the Sorrel Nag, my Fellow- 
Servant, (for so at this Distance I may presume to call him) to follow my In- 
structions, because I told my Master, that his Help would be sufficient, and I 
knew he had a Tenderness for me. 

In his Company my first Business was to go to that Part of the Coast, where 
my rebellious Crew had ordered me to be set on Shore. I got upon a Height, and 
looking on every Side into the Sea, fancied I saw a small Island, towards the 
North-East: I took out my Pocket-glass, and could then clearly distinguish it 
about five Leagues off, as I computed; but it appeared to the Sorrel Nag to be only 
a blue Cloud: For, as he had no Conception of any Country beside his own, so 
he could not be as expert in distinguishing remote Objects at Sea, as we who so 
much converse in that Element. 

After I had discovered the Island, I considered no farther; but resolved, it 
should, if possible, be the first Place of my Banishment, leaving the Consequence 
to Fortune. 

I returned home, and consulting with the Sorrel Nag, we went into a Copse 
at some Distance, where I with my Knife, and he with a sharp Flint fastened 
very artificially,?® after their Manner, to a wooden Handle, cut down several Oak 
Wattles about the Thickness of a Walking-staff, and some larger Pieces. But I 
shall not trouble the Reader with a particular Description of my own Mechan- 
icks: Let it suffice to say, that in six Weeks time, with the Help of the Sorrel 
Nag, who performed the Parts that required most Labour, I finished a Sort of 
Indian Canoo; but much larger, covering it with the Skins of Yahoos, well 
stitched together, with hempen Threads of my own making. My Sail was like- 
wise composed of the Skins of the same Animal; but I made use of the youngest 
I could get; the older being too tough and thick; and I likewise provided myself 
with four Paddles. I laid in a Stock of boiled Flesh, of Rabbets and Fowls; and took 
with me two Vessels, one filled with Milk, and the other with Water. ... 


28 Temperateness. 
29 Skilifully. 
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When all was ready, and the Day came for my Departure, I took Leave of 
my Master and Lady, and the whole Family, my Eyes flowing with Tears, and my 
Heart quite sunk with Grief. But his Honour, out of Curiosity, and perhaps (if I 
may speak it without Vanity) partly out of Kindness, was determined to see me 
in my Canoo; and got several of his neighbouring Friends to accompany him. 
I was forced to wait above an Hour for the Tide, and then observing the Wind 
very fortunately bearing towards the Island, to which I intended to steer my 
Course, I took a second Leave of my Master: But as I was going to prostrate 
myself to kiss his Hoof, he did me the Honour to raise it gently to my Mouth. I 
am not ignorant how much I have been censured for mentioning this last Partic- 
ular. Detractors are pleased to think it improbable, that so illustrious a Person 
should descend to give so great a Mark of Distinction to a Creature so inferior 
as I. Neither have I forgot, how apt some Travellers are to boast of extraordinary 
Favours they have received. But, if these Censurers were better acquainted with 
the noble and courteous Disposition of the Houyhnhnms, they would soon change 
their Opinion. I paid my Respects to the rest of the Houyhnhnms in his Honour’s 
Company; then getting into my Canoo, I pushed off from Shore. 


CHAPTER XI 


. . . My Design was, if possible, to discover some small Island uninhabited, 
yet sufficient by my Labour to furnish me with Necessaries of Life, which I 
would have thought a greater Happiness than to be first Minister in the politest 
Court of Europe; so horrible was the Idea I conceived of returning to live in 
the Society and under the Government of Yahoos. For in such a Solitude as I 
desired, I could at least enjoy my own Thoughts, and reflect with Delight on the 
Virtues of those inimitable Houyhnhnms, without any Opportunity of degenerat- 
ing into the Vices and Corruptions of my own Species. 

... The Wind was full West, and by six in the Evening I computed I had 
gone Eastward at least eighteen Leagues; when I spied a very small Island about 
half a League off, which I soon reached. It was nothing but a Rock with one 
Creek, naturally arched by the Force of Tempests. Here I put in my Canoo, and 
climbing a Part of the Rock, I could plainly discover Land to the East, extending 
from South to North. I lay all Night in my Canoo; and repeating my Voyage 
early in the Morning, I arrived in seven Hours to the South-East Point of New- 
Holland. This confirmed me in the Opinion I have long entertained, that the 
Maps and Charts place this Country at least three Degrees more to the East than 
it really is; which Thought I communicated many Years ago to my worthy 
Friend Mr. Herman Moll,3° and gave him my Reasons for it, although he hath 
rather chosen to follow other Authors. 

I saw no Inhabitants in the Place where I landed; and being unarmed, I was 
afraid of venturing far into the Country. I found some Shell-Fish on the Shore, 
and ate them raw, not daring to kindle a Fire, for fear of being discovered by 


30 Herman Moll was a famous cartographer of Swift’s time. 
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the Natives. I continued three Days feeding on Oysters and Limpits, to save my 
own Provisions; and I fortunately found a Brook of excellent Water, which gave 
me great Relief. 

On the fourth Day, venturing out early a little too far, I saw twenty or thirty 
Natives upon a Height, not above five hundred Yards from me. They were stark 
naked, Men Women and Children round a Fire, as I could discover by the Smoke. 
One of them spied me, and gave Notice to the rest; five of them advanced to- 
wards me, leaving the Women and Children at the Fire. I made what hast I 
could to the Shore, and getting into my Canoo, shoved off: The Savages observing 
me retreat, ran after me; and before I could get far enough into the Sea, dis- 
charged an Arrow, which wounded me deeply on the Inside of my left Knee 
(I shall carry the Mark to my Grave.) I apprehended the Arrow might be 
poisoned; and paddling out of the Reach of their Darts (being a calm Day) | 
made a shift to suck the Wound, and dress it as well as I could. 

I was at a Loss what to do, for I durst not return to the same Landing-place, 
but stood to the North, and was forced to paddle; for the Wind, although very 
gentle, was against me, blowing North-West. As I was looking about for a secure 
Landing-place, I saw a Sail to the North North-East, which appearing every 
Minute more visible, I was in some Doubt, whether I should wait for them or 
no; but at last my Detestation of the Yahoo Race prevailed; and turning my 
Canoo, I sailed and paddled together to the South, and got into the same Creek 
from whence I set out in the Morning; choosing rather to trust my self among 
these Barbarians than live with European Yahoos. I drew up my Canoo as close 
as I could to the Shore, and hid my self behind a Stone by the little Brook, which, 
as I have already said, was excellent Water. 

The Ship came within half a League of this Creek, and sent out her Long- 
Boat with Vessels to take in fresh Water (for the Place it seems was very well 
known) but I did not observe it until the Boat was almost on Shore; and it was 
too late to seek another Hiding-Place. The Seamen at their landing observed my 
Canoo, and rummaging it all over, easily conjectured that the Owner could not 
be far off. Four of them well armed searched every Cranny and Lurking-hole, 
till at last they found me flat on my Face behind the Stone. They gazed a while 
in Admiration at my strange uncouth Dress; my Coat made of Skins, my wooden- 
soaled Shoes, and my furred Stockings; from whence, however, they concluded 
I was not a Native of the Place, who all go naked. One of the Seamen in Portu- 
gueze bid me rise, and asked who I was. I understood that Language very well, 
and getting upon my Feet, said, I was a poor Yahoo, banished from the Hou- 
yhnhnms, and desired they would please to let me depart. They admired to hear 
me answer them in their own Tongue, and saw by my Complection I must be 
an European; but were at a Loss to know what I meant by Yahoos and Hou- 
yhnhnms, and at the same Time fell a laughing at my strange Tone in speaking, 
which resembled the Neighing of a Horse. I trembled all the while betwixt Fear 
and Hatred: I again desired Leave to depart, and was gently moving to my 
Canoo; but they laid hold on me, desiring to know what Country I was of? whence 
I came? with many other Questions. I told them, I was born in England, from 
whence I came about five Years ago, and then their Country and ours was at 
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Peace. I therefore hoped they would not treat me as an Enemy, since I meant 
them no Harm, but was a poor Yahoo, seeking some desolate Place where to 
pass the Remainder of his unfortunate Life. 

When they began to talk, I thought I never heard or saw any thing so un- 
natural, for it appeared to me as monstrous as if a Dog or a Cow should speak 
in England, or a Yahoo in Houyhnhnm-Land. The honest Portugueze were 
equally amazed at my strange Dress, and the odd Manner of delivering my 
Words, which however they understood very well. They spoke to me with great 
Humanity, and said they were sure their Captain would carry me gratis to 
Lisbon, from whence I might return to my own Country; that two of the Seamen 
would go back to the Ship, to inform the Captain of what they had seen, and re- 
ceive his Orders; in the mean Time, unless I would give my solemn Oath not to 
fly, they would secure me by Force. I thought it best to comply with their Pro- 
posal. They were very curious to know my Story, but I gave them very little 
Satisfaction; and they all conjectured, that my Misfortunes had impaired my 
Reason. In two Hours the Boat, which went loaden with Vessels of Water, re- 
turned with the Captain’s Commands to fetch me on Board. I fell on my Knees 
to preserve my Liberty; but all was in vain, and the Men having tied me with 
Cords, heaved me into the Boat, from whence I was taken into the Ship, and 
from thence into the Captain’s Cabbin. 

His Name was Pedro de Mendez; he was a very courteous and generous 
Person; he entreated me to give some Account of my self, and desired to know 
what I would eat or drink; said, I should be used as well as himself, and spoke so 
many obliging Things, that I wondered to find such Civilities from a Yahoo. 
However, I remained silent and sullen; I was ready to faint at the very Smell 
of him and his Men. At last I desired something to eat out of my own Canoo; 
but he ordered me a Chicken and some excellent Wine, and then directed that 
I should be put to Bed in a very clean Cabbin. I would not undress my self, 
but lay on the Bed-cloaths; and in half an Hour stole out, when I thought the 
Crew was at Dinner; and getting to the Side of the Ship, was going to leap into 
the Sea, and swim for my Life, rather than continue among Yahoos. But one of 
the Seamen prevented me, and having informed the Captain, I was chained to 
my Cabbin. 

After Dinner Don Pedro came to me, and desired to know my Reason for 
so desperate an Attempt; assured me he only meant to do me all the Service he 
was able; and spoke so very movingly, that at last I descended to treat him like 
an Animal which had some little Portion of Reason. I gave him a very short Re- 
lation of my Voyage; of the Conspiracy against me by my own Men; of the 
Country where they set me on Shore, and of my five Years Residence there. All 
which he looked upon as if it were a Dream or a Vision; whereat I took great 
Offence: For I had quite forget the Faculty of Lying, so peculiar to Yahoos in 
all Countries where they preside, and consequently the Disposition of suspecting 
Truth in others of their own Species. I asked him, Whether it were the Cus- 
tom of his Country to say the Thing that was not? I assured him I had almost 
forgot what he meant by Falsehood; and if I had lived a thousand Years in Hou- 
yhnhnmland, 1 should never have heard a Lie from the meanest Servant. That 
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I was altogether indifferent whether he believed me or no; but however, in return 
for his Favours, I would give so much Allowance to the Corruption of his Na- 
ture, as to answer any Objection he would please to make; and he might easily 
discover the Truth. 

The Captain, a wise Man, after many Endeavours to catch me tripping in 
some Part of my Story, at last began to have a better Opinion of my Veracity. 
But he added, that since I professed so inviolable an Attachment to Truth, I 
must give him my Word of Honour to bear him Company in this Voyage without 
attempting any thing against my Life; or else he would continue me a Prisoner 
till we arrived at Lisbon. I gave him the Promise he required; but at the same 
time protested that I would suffer the greatest Hardships rather than return to 
live among Yahoos. 

Our Voyage passed without any considerable Accident. In Gratitude to the 
Captain I sometimes sate with him at his earnest Request, and strove to conceal 
my Antipathy against human Kind, although it often broke out; which he suf- 
fered to pass without Observation. But the greatest Part of the Day, I confined 
myself to my Cabbin, to avoid seeing any of the Crew. The Captain had often 
intreated me to strip myself of my savage Dress, and offered to lend me the 
best Suit of Cloaths he had. This I would not be prevailed on to accept, abhorring 
to cover myself with any thing that had been on the Back of a Yahoo. I only 
desired he would lend me two clean Shirts, which having been washed since 
he wore them, I believed would not so much defile me. These I changed every 
second Day, and washed them myself. 

We arrived at Lisbon, Nov. 5, 1715. At our landing, the Captain forced me 
to cover myself with his Cloak, to prevent the Rabble from crouding about me. 
I was conveyed to his own House; and at my earnest Request, he led me up to 
the highest Room backwards. I conjured him to conceal from all Persons what 
Thad told him of the Houyhnhnms; because the least Hint of such a Story would 
not only draw Numbers of People to see me, but probably put me in Danger of 
being imprisoned, or burnt by the Inquisition. The Captain persuaded me to ac- 
cept a Suit of Cloaths newly made; but I would not suffer the Taylor to take my 
Measure; however, Don Pedro being almost of my Size, they fitted me well 
enough. He accoutred me with other Necessaries all new, which I aired for 
‘Twenty-four Hours before I would use them. 

The Captain had no Wife, nor above three Servants none of which were suf- 
fered to attend at Meals; and his whole Deportment was so obliging, added to 
very good human Understanding, that I really began to tolerate his Company. 
He gained so far upon me, that I ventured to look out of the back Window. By 
Degrees I was brought into another Room, from whence I peeped into the Street, 
but drew my Head back in a Fright. In a Week’s Time he seduced me down to 
the Door. I found my Terror gradually lessened, but my Hatred and Contempt 
seemed to increase. I was at last bold enough to walk the Street in his Company, 
but kept my Nose well stopped with Rue, or sometimes with Tobacco. 

In ten Days, Don Pedro, to whom I had given some Account of my domes- 
tick Affairs, put it upon me as a Point of Honour and Conscience, that I ought 
to return to my native Country, and live at home with my Wife and Children. He 
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told me, there was an English Ship in the Port just ready to sail, and he would 
furnish me with all things necessary. It would be tedious to repeat his Arguments, 
and my Contradictions. He said, it was altogether impossible to find such a 
solitary Island as I had desired to live in; but I might command in my own House, 
and pass my time in a Manner as recluse as I pleased. 

I complied at last, finding I could not do better. I left Lisbon the 24th Day of 
November, in an English Merchant-man, but who was the Master J never in- 
quired. Don Pedro accompanied me to the Ship, and lent me Twenty Pounds. He 
took kind Leave of me, and embraced me at parting; which I bore as well as 
I could. During this last Voyage I had no Commerce with the Master, or any of 
his Men; but pretending I was sick kept close in my Cabbin. On the Fifth of De- 
cember, 1715, we cast Anchor in the Downs about Nine in the Morning, and at 
Three in the Afternoon I got safe to my House at Redriff. 

My Wife and Family received me with great Surprize and Joy, because they 
concluded me certainly dead; but I must freely confess, the Sight of them filled 
me only with Hatred, Disgust and Contempt; and the more, by reflecting on the 
near Alliance I had to them, For, although since my unfortunate Exile from the 
Houyhnhnm Country, I had compelled myself to tolerate the Sight of Yahoos, and 
to converse with Don Pedro de Mendez; yet my Memory and Imaginations 
were perpetually filled with the Virtues and Ideas of those exalted Houyhn- 
hnms. And when I began to consider, that by copulating with one of the Yahoo- 
Species, I had become a Parent of more; it struck me with the utmost Shame, 
Confusion and Horror. 

As soon as I entered the House, my Wife took me in her Arms, and kissed 
me; at which, having not been used to the Touch of that odious Animal for so 
many Years, I fell in a Swoon for almost an Hour. At the Time I am writing, 
it is five Years since my last Return to England: During the first Year I could not 
endure my Wife or Children in my Presence, the very Smell of them was in- 
tolerable; much less could I suffer them to eat in the same Room. To this Hour 
they dare not presume to touch my Bread, or drink out of the same Cup; neither 
was I ever able to let one of them take me by the Hand. The first Money I laid 
Out was to buy two young Stone-Horses,31 which I keep in a good Stable, and next 
to them the Groom is my greatest Favourite; for I feel my Spirits revived by the 
Smell he contracts in the Stable. My Horses understand me tolerably well; 
I converse with them at least four Hours every Day. They are Strangers to 
Bridle or Saddle; they live in great Amity with me, and Friendship to each 
other. 


31 Stallions. 
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Candide 


VOLTAIRE S LONG LIFE (1694-1778) spans a period in French history from the 
full glory of the Old Regime to the eve of the Revolution. At his birth such 
dominant literary figures of the age of Louis XIV as Racine, La Fontaine, 
and Boileau were still living, and that monarch had twenty-one years more 
to reign. At his death the American Revolution was in mid-career, and feel- 
ing in France was already moving towards the storming of the Bastille, which 
was to take place eleven years later. 

François-Marie Arouet was born in Paris of a father who, as a notary, 
helped manage the affairs of some of the most prominent families of the 
kingdom, and a mother who also had high social connections. Thus he was 
a bourgeois on the fringe of the aristocracy, and he early conceived the 
ambition of forcing his way into it. After he had received a sound classical 
education at a Jesuit school, his father vainly set him to the study of law, 
and later, to keep him out of trouble, got him a minor post with an am- 
bassador to Holland. But an illicit love affair and a frustrated elopement 
brought the boy back to Paris in disgrace, and his father had enough influence 
to secure a lettre de cachet—a document which would enable him to have 
his son imprisoned indefinitely without charges or trial. Faced with such an 
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alternative, the son agreed to enter a law office but continued to devote most 
of his time to literature and distinguished company. 

In 1717-1718 he spent eleven months in the Bastille—ironically enough, 
in punishment for satirical verses which he had not written. Shortly after his 
release he produced his first tragedy, Œdipus, with great success. Trading on 
his fame and powerful friends, he added the noble “de Voltaire” to his 
name—and a haughty nobleman had him beaten by servants for his presump- 
tion. His influential friends merely laughed, and when Voltaire challenged 
the offender to a duel he found himself back in the Bastille. After a short 
stay he was released on his promise to go into exile. 

He took refuge in England, where he spent nearly three years, learning 
English, becoming acquainted with the literature and philosophy of the 
country, and comparing its freedom with the tyranny which reigned at home. 
When he returned to France the Philosophical Letters (English version, 
1733; French version, 1734), in which he published his observations on these 
matters, were confiscated and burned, and he prudently fled to the border. 

He spent the next fifteen years with Madame du Châtelet near the 
German frontier in the castle of Cirey, where he wrote constantly and 
studied philosophy and science. Here he achieved sufficient fame to return to 
Paris and be accorded various honors, including membership in the French 
Academy in 1746. The German monarch, Frederick the Great, had long 
wanted him at his court, and soon after the death of Mme. du Châtelet, 
Voltaire set out for Potsdam. 

A clash of temperament between Voltaire and Frederick was inevitable, 
and it was not long in appearing. After three years of cooling relationships, 
Voltaire went to Switzerland. His writings and shrewd investments had now 
made him wealthy and independent, and he bought a house and small estate 
near Geneva. Later, finding the Calvinism of Geneva not to his taste, he 
bought two adjoining estates just across the border in France: “Philosophers 
must have two or three dens in reserve against the dogs that chase them.” 
He settled down at Ferney, where he reigned until just before his death, 
sought out by the great and keeping visiting princes waiting in his anteroom. 
In the spring of 1778 he returned to Paris. The tremendous ovation which 
he received was too much for a man in his eighty-fourth year, and he died 
there, one month before the death of his great rival, Rousseau. 

The vast literary work of Voltaire runs to something over a hundred 
volumes and includes practically every type of writing. In such forms as 
tragedy, the epic, and literary criticism Voltaire’s achievement is little more 
than a workmanlike filling-in of the Neo-Classical formulas, done with his 
unfailing polish and urbanity, but lacking any great power and inferior to his 
models. His thousands of letters preserve the ready wit and neatly turned 
phrase for which he is famous, as well as his frequent conceit and pettiness. 
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His numerous pamphlets show him fighting various battles, many of them 
successful, against general abuses and specific miscarriages of justice. The 
Philosophic Dictionary (“reason alphabetized”) presents his ideas on a num- 
ber of religious and philosophical questions with a clarity and force which 
often conceal their inconsistency and lack of depth. 

Voltaire’s power lies in his treatments of history and of the philosophical 
tale. Partly under the influence of Mme. du Châtelet, he set out to write 
history, not as a chronicle of kings and wars, but as an account of civilizations. 
In his History of Charles XII, Age of Louis XIV, and the ambitious attempt 
at a general history of civilization called Essai sur les Moeurs, he undertakes 
to synthesize war, politics, economics, philosophy, science, the arts, and social 
customs. Since Voltaire’s time the concept of history has been considerably 
modified by these works. 

Candide (1759) is easily the most popular of Voltaire’ s writings (it went 
through thirteen editions in its first year) and the best of the philosophical 
tales. The essential characteristic of this literary type is that it makes a simple 
natrative—and the more absurd the better—a vehicle for philosophical 
ideas. These are conveyed with wit and irony both in the telling and in the 
events of the tale itself, which is in the form of a burlesque on the popular 
tales of adventure. From the nature of the method it follows that it is useful 
not so much for advancing the ideas of the author as for demolishing those 
of his opponents. 

In Candide the opponents are those who hold the philosophy of Op- 
timism. Ultimately this philosophy derives from the German philosopher 
Leibnitz, who contended that God, being both omnipotent and benevolent, 
must have created the best of all possible worlds. It is reflected in Alexander 
Pope’s reiterated statement that “Whatever is, is right.” From Leibnitz, 
Voltaire takes his “best of all possible worlds,” “sufficient reason,” and other 
similar expressions which he sets up as targets for ridicule. Voltaire himself 
had earlier inclined towards optimism, but the disastrous Lisbon earthquake, 
which shocked all Europe and was the immediate provocation of Candide, 
destroyed what vestiges of it remained in his thought. It is interesting to 
note that he offers no real solution to the problem of evil, but he does make 
it impossible for us to pretend that it does not exist. 
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Voltaire, Candide, opening lines, French 


Il y avait en Westphalie, dans le chateau de M. le baron 
It there was in Westphalia, in the castle of Mr. the baron 


de Thunder-ten-tronckh, un jeune garçon à qui la nature 
of ‘Thunder-ten-tronckh, a young boy to whom the nature 


avait donné les moeurs les plus douces. Sa physionomie 
had given the manners the most gentle. His features 


annonçait son 4me. II] avait le jugement assez droit, avec 
announced his soul. Hehad the judgment fairly straight, with 


Pesprit le plus simple; c'est, je crois, pour cette raison 
the mind the most simple; itis, I believe, for this reason 


quon le nommait Candide. 
thatone him named Candide. 





CANDIDE * 


In THE CASTLE of Baron Thunder-ten-tronckh in Westphalia there lived a youth, 
endowed by Nature with the most gentle character. His face was the expression 
of his soul. His judgment was quite honest and he was extremely simple-minded; 
and this was the reason I think, that he was named Candide. Old servants in the 
house suspected that he was the son of the Baron’s sister and a decent honest 
gentleman of the neighborhood, whom this young lady would never marry be- 
cause he could only prove seventy-one quarterings,! and the rest of his genealogi- 
cal tree was lost, owing to the injuries of time. 

The Baron was one of the most powerful lords in Westphalia, for his castle 
possessed a door and windows. His Great Hall was even decorated with a piece of 
tapestry. The dogs in his stable-yards formed a pack of hounds when necessary; 
his grooms were his huntsmen; the village curate was his Grand Almoner. They 
all called him “My Lord,” and laughed heartily at his stories. 

The Baroness weighed about three hundred and fifty pounds, was therefore 
greatly respected, and did the honors of the house with a dignity which rendered 


* This is an anonymous eighteenth-century translation. 
_1 quarterings, divisions of a coat of arms indicating degrees of relationship among 
nobility. Seventy-one is an impossible number of them. 
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her still more respectable. Her daughter Cunegonde, aged seventeen, was rosy- 
cheeked, fresh, plump and tempting. The Baron’s son appeared in every respect 
worthy of his father. The tutor Pangloss? was the oracle of the house, and little 
Candide followed his lessons with all the candor of his age and character. 

Pangloss taught metaphysico-theologo-cosmolonigology. He proved ad- 
mirably that there is no effect without a cause and that in this best of all possible 
worlds, My Lord the Baron’s castle was the best of castles and his wife the best 
of all possible Baronesses. 

“Tis demonstrated,” said he, “that things cannot be otherwise; for, since 
everything is made for an end, everything is necessarily for the best end. Observe 
that noses were made to wear spectacles; and so we have spectacles. Legs were 
visibly instituted to be breeched, and we have breeches. Stones were formed to 
be quarried and to build castles; and My Lord has a very noble castle; the 
greatest Baron in the province should have the best house; and as pigs were made 
to be eaten, we eat pork all the year round; consequently, those who have as- 
serted that all is well talk nonsense; they ought to have said that all is for the 
best.” 

Candide listened attentively and believed innocently; for he thought Made- 
moiselle Cunegonde extremely beautiful, although he was never bold enough to 
tell her so. He decided that after the happiness of being born Baron of Thunder-ten- 
tronckh, the second degree of happiness was to be Mademoiselle Cunegonde; 
the third, to see her every day; and the fourth to listen to Doctor Pangloss, the 
greatest philosopher of the province and therefore of the whole world. 

One day when Cunegonde was walking near the castle, in a little wood which 
was called The Park, she observed Doctor Pangloss in the bushes, giving a lesson 
in experimental physics to her mother’s waiting maid, a very pretty and docile 
brunette. Mademoiselle Cunegonde had a great inclination for science and 
watched breathlessly the reiterated experiments she witnessed; she observed 
clearly the Doctor’s sufficient reason, the effects and the causes, and returned 
home very much excited, pensive, filled with the desire of learning, reflecting 
that she might be the sufficient reason of young Candide and that he might be hers. 

On her way back to the castle she met Candide and blushed; Candide also 
blushed. She bade him good-moming in a hesitating voice; Candide replied with- 
out knowing what he was saying. Next day, when they left the table after dinner, 
Cunegonde and Candide found themselves behind a screen; Cunegonde dropped 
her handkerchief, Candide picked it up; she innocently held his hand; the young 
man innocently kissed the young lady’s hand with remarkable vivacity, tender- 
ness and grace; their lips met, their eyes sparkled, their knees trembled, their 
hands wandered. Baron Thunder-ten-tronckh passed near the screen, and, ob- 
serving this cause and effect, expelled Candide from the castle by kicking him in 
the backside frequently and hard. Cunegonde swooned; when she recovered her 
senses, the Baroness slapped her in the face; and all was in consternation in the 
noblest and most agreeable of all possible castles. 

Candide, expelled from the earthly paradise, wandered for a long time with- 


2 Pangloss. The name means “All Tongue.” 
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out knowing where he was going, weeping, turning up his eyes to Heaven, gaz- 
ing back frequently at the noblest of castles which held the most beautiful of 
young Baronesses; he lay down to sleep supperless between two furrows in the 
open fields; it snowed heavily in large flakes. The next moming the shivering 
Candide, penniless, dying of cold and exhaustion, dragged himself towards the 
neighboring town, which was called Waldberghoff-trarbkdikdorff. He halted 
sadly at the door of an inn. Two men dressed in blue noticed him. 

“Comrade,” said one, “there’s a well-built young man of the right height.” 
They went up to Candide and very civilly invited him to dinner. 

“Gentlemen,” said Candide with charming modesty, “you do me a great 
honor, but I have no money to pay my share.” 

“Ah, sir,” said one of the men in blue, “persons of your figure and merit 
never pay anything; are you not five feet five tall?” 

“Yes, gentlemen,” said he, bowing, “that is my height.” 

“Ah, sit, come to table; we will not only pay your expenses, we will never 
allow a man like you to be short of money; men were only made to help each 
other.” 

“You are in the right,” said Candide, “that is what Doctor Pangloss was always 
telling me, and I see that everything is for the best.” 

They begged him to accept a few crowns, he took them and wished to give 
them an 1 o vu; they refused to take it and all sat down to table. “Do you not 
love tenderly...” 

“Oh, yes,” said he. “I love Mademoiselle Cunegonde tenderly.” 

“No,” said one of the gentlemen. “We were asking if you do not tenderly love 
the King of the Bulgarians.”* 

“Not a bit,” said he, “for I have never seen him.” 

“What! He is the most charming of Kings, and you must drink his health.” 

“Oh, gladly, gentlemen.” And he drank. 

“That is sufficient,” he was told. “You are now the support, the aid, the de- 
fender, the hero of the Bulgarians; your fortune is made and your glory assured.” 

They immediately put irons on his legs and took him to a regiment. He was 
made to turn to the right and left, to raise the ramrod and return the ramrod, to 
take aim, to fire, to march double-quick, and he was given thirty strokes with a 
stick; the next day he drilled not quite so badly, and received only twenty strokes; 
the day after, he only had ten, and was looked on as a prodigy by his comrades. 

Candide was completely mystified and could not make out how he was a hero. 
One fine spring day he thought he would take a walk, going straight ahead, in the 
belief that to use his legs as he pleased was a privilege of the human species as 
well as of animals. He had not gone two leagues when four other heroes, each 
six feet tall, fell upon him, bound him and dragged him back to a cell. He was 
asked by his judges whether he would rather be thrashed thirty-six times by the 
whole regiment or receive a dozen lead bullets at once in his brain. Although he 
protested that men’s wills are free and that he wanted neither one nor the other, 


3 The King of the Bulgarians represents Frederick the Great. 
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he had to make a choice; by virtue of that gift of God which is called liberty, he 
determined to run the gauntlet thirty-six times and actually did so twice. There 
were two thousand men in the regiment. That made four thousand strokes which 
laid bare the muscles and nerves from his neck to his backside. As they were 
about to proceed to a third turn, Candide, utterly exhausted, begged as a favor 
that they would be so kind as to smash his head; he obtained this favor; they 
bound his eyes and he was made to kneel down. At that moment the King of the 
Bulgarians came by and inquired the victim’s crime; and as this King was pos- 
sessed of a vast genius, he perceived from what he learned about Candide that 
he was a young metaphysician very ignorant in worldly matters, and therefore 
pardoned him with a clemency which will be praised in all newspapers and all 
ages. An honest surgeon healed Candide in three weeks with the ointments rec- 
ommended by Dioscorides.4 He had already regained a little skin and could walk 
when the King of the Bulgarians went to war with the King of the Abares.5 

Nothing could be smarter, more splendid, more brilliant, better drawn up 
than the two armies. Trumpets, fifes, haut-boys, drums, cannons, formed a har- 
mony such as has never been heard even in hell. The cannons first of all laid flat 
about six thousand men on each side; then the musketry removed from the best 
of worlds some nine or ten thousand blackguards who infested its surface. The 
bayonet also was the sufficient reason for the death of some thousands of men. 
The whole might amount to thirty thousand souls. Candide, who trembled like a 
philosopher, hid himself as well as he could during this heroic butchery. 

At last, while the two Kings each commanded a Te Deum in his camp, Can- 
dide decided to go elsewhere to reason about effects and causes. He clambered 
over heaps of dead and dying men and reached a neighboring village, which 
was in ashes; it was an Abare village which the Bulgarians had burned in accord- 
ance with international law. Here, old men dazed with blows watched the dying 
agonies of their murdered wives who clutched their children to their bleeding 
breasts; there, disembowelled girls who had been made to satisfy the natural 
appetites of heroes gasped their last sighs; others, half-burned, begged to be put 
to death. Brains were scattered on the ground among dismembered arms and 
legs. 

Candide fled to another village as fast as he could; it belonged to the Bul- 
garians, and Abarian heroes had treated it in the same way. Candide, stumbling 
over quivering limbs or across ruins, at last escaped from the theatre of war, 
carrying a little food in his knapsack, and never forgetting Mademoiselle Cune- 
gonde. His provisions were all gone when he reached Holland; but, having heard 
that everyone in that country was rich and a Christian, he had no doubt at all but 
that he would be as well treated as he had been in the Baron’s castle before he 
had been expelled on account of Mademoiselle Cunegonde’s pretty eyes. 

He asked an alms of several grave persons, who all replied that if he con- 
tinued in that way he would be shut up in a house of correction to teach him 


t A Greek medical authority. 
5 The Abares represent a French-Austrian coalition which opposed Frederick the 
Great in the Seven Years’ War. 
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how to live. He then addressed himself to a man who had been discoursing on 
charity in a large assembly for an hour on end. This orator, glancing at him 
askance, said: “What are you doing here? Are you for the good cause?” 

“There is no effect without a cause,” said Candide modestly. “Everything is 
necessarily linked up and arranged for the best. It was necessary that I should 
be expelled from the company of Mademoiselle Cunegonde, that I ran the gaunt- 
let, and that I beg my bread until I can earn it; all this could not have happened 
differently.” 

“My friend,” said the orator, “do you believe that the Pope is Anti-Christ?” 

“I had never heard so before,” said Candide, “but whether he is or isn’t, I 
am starving.” 

“You don’t deserve to eat,” said the other. “Hence, rascal; hence, you wretch; 
and never come near me again.” 

The orator’s wife thrust her head out of the window and seeing a man who 
did not believe that the Pope was Anti-Christ, she poured on his head a full— 
O Heavens! To what excess religious zeal is carried by ladies! 

A man who had not been baptized, an honest Anabaptist® named Jacques, 
saw the cruel and ignominious treatment of one of his brothers, a featherless two- 
legged creature with a soul; he took him home, cleaned him up, gave him 
bread and beer, presented him with two florins, and even offered to teach him to 
work at the manufacture of Persian stuffs which are made in Holland. Candide 
threw himself at the man’s feet, exclaiming: “Doctor Pangloss was right in tell- 
ing me that all is for the best in this world, for I am vastly more touched by your 
extreme generosity than by the harshness of the gentleman in the black cloak and 
his good lady.” 

The next day when he walked out he met a beggar covered with sores, dull- 
eyed, with the end of his nose fallen away, his mouth awry, his teeth black, who 
talked huskily, was tormented with a violent cough and spat out a tooth at every 
cough. 

Candide, moved even more by compassion than by horror, gave this horrible 
beggar the two florins he had received from the honest Anabaptist, Jacques. 
The phantom gazed fixedly at him, shed tears and threw its arms round his neck. 
Candide recoiled in terror. 

“Alas!” said the wretch to the other wretch, “don’t you recognise your dear 
Pangloss?” 

“What do I hear? You, my dear master! You, in this horrible state! What 
misfortune has happened to you? Why are you no longer in the noblest of castles? 
What has become of Mademoiselle Cunegonde, the pearl of young ladies, the 
masterpiece of Nature?” 

“I am exhausted,” said Pangloss. Candide immediately took him to the Ana- 
baptist’s stable, where he gave him a little bread to eat; and when Pangloss had 
recovered: “Well! said he, “Cunegonde?” 

“Dead,” replied the other. 

At this word Candide swooned; his friend restored him to his senses with a 


€ Anabaptists are opposed to infant baptism. 
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little bad vinegar which happened to be in the stable. Candide opened his eyes. 
“Cunegonde dead! Ah! best of worlds, where are you? But what illness did she 
die of? Was it because she saw me kicked out of her father’s noble castle?” 

“No,” said Pangloss. “She was disembowelled by Bulgarian soldiers, after 
having been raped to the limit of possibility; they broke the Baron’s head when 
he tried to defend her; the Baroness was cut to pieces; my poor pupil was treated 
exactly like his sister; and as to the castle, there is not one stone standing on 
another, not a barn, not a sheep, not a duck, not a tree; but we were well avenged, 
for the Abares did exactly the same to a neighboring barony which belonged to a 
Bulgarian Lord.” At this, Candide swooned again; but, having recovered and 
having said all that he ought to say, he inquired the cause and effect, the suf- 
ficient reason which had reduced Pangloss to so piteous a state. 

“Alas!” said Pangloss, “’tis love; love, the consoler of the human race, 
the preserver of the universe, the soul of all tender creatures, gentle love.” 

“Alas!” said Candide, “I am acquainted with this love, this sovereign of hearts, 
this soul of our soul; it has never brought me anything but one kiss and twenty 
kicks in the backside. How could this beautiful cause produce in you so abomi- 
nable an effect?” 

Pangloss replied as follows: “My dear Candide! You remember Paquette, 
the maidservant of our august Baroness; in her arms I enjoyed the delights of 
Paradise which have produced the tortures of Hell by which you see I am de- 
voured; she was infected and perhaps is dead. Paquette received this present 
from a most learned monk, who had it from the source; for he received it from 
an old countess, who had it from a cavalry captain, who owed it to a mar- 
chioness, who derived it from a page, who had received it from a Jesuit, who, when 
a novice, had it in a direct line from one of the companions of Christopher 
Columbus. For my part, I shall not give it to anyone, for I am dying.” 

“O Pangloss!” exclaimed Candide, “this is a strange genealogy! Wasn’t the 
devil at the root of it?” 

“Not at all,” replied that great man. “It was something indispensable in this 
best of worlds, a necessary ingredient; for, if Columbus in an island of America 
had not caught this disease, which poisons the source of generation, and often 
indeed prevents generation, we should not have chocolate and cochineal; it 
must also be noticed that hitherto in our continent this disease is peculiar to us, 
like theological disputes. The Turks, the Indians, the Persians, the Chinese, the 
Siamese and the Japanese are not yet familiar with it; but there is a sufficient rea- 
son why they in their turn should become familiar with it in a few centuries. 
Meanwhile, it has made marvellous progress among us, and especially in those 
large armies composed of honest, well-bred stipendiaries who decide the destiny 
of States; it may be asserted that when thirty thousand men fight a pitched battle 
against an equal number of troops, there are about twenty thousand with the 
pox on either side.” 

“Admirable!” said Candide. “But you must get cured.” 

“How can I?” said Pangloss. “I haven’t a sou, my friend, and in the whole 
extent of this globe, you cannot be bled or receive an enema without paying or 
without someone paying for you.” 
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This last speech determined Candide; he went and threw himself at the feet of 
his charitable Anabaptist, Jacques, and drew so touching a picture of the state 
to which his friend was reduced that the good easy man did not hesitate to succor 
Pangloss; he had him cured at his own expense. In this cure Pangloss only lost 
one eye and one ear. He could write well and knew arithmetic perfectly. The 
Anabaptist made him his bookkeeper. At the end of two months he was com- 
pelled to go to Lisbon on business and took his two philosophers on the boat with 
him. Pangloss explained to him how everything was for the best. Jacques was 
not of this opinion. 

“Men,” said he, “must have corrupted nature a little, for they were not born 
wolves, and they have become wolves. God did not give them twenty-four- 
pounder cannons or bayonets, and they have made bayonets and cannons to de- 
stroy each other. I might bring bankruptcies into the account and Justice which 
seizes the goods of bankrupts in order to deprive the creditors of them.” 

“It was all indispensable,” replied the one-eyed doctor, “and private mis- 
fortunes make the public good, so that the more private misfortunes there are, 
the more everything is well.” 

While he was reasoning, the air grew dark, the winds blew from the four 
quarters of the globe and the ship was attacked by a most horrible tempest in 
sight of the port of Lisbon. 

Half the enfeebled passengers, suffering from that inconceivable anguish 
which the rolling of a ship causes in the nerves and in all the humors of bodies 
shaken in contrary directions, did not retain strength enough even to trouble 
about the danger. The other half screamed and prayed; the sails were torn, the 
masts broken, the vessel leaking. Those worked who could, no one cooperated, 
no one commanded. The Anabaptist tried to help the crew a little; he was on the 
main deck; a furious sailor struck him violently and stretched him on the deck; 
but the blow he delivered gave him so violent a shock that he fell head-first out 
of the ship. He remained hanging and clinging to part of the broken mast. The 
good Jacques ran to his aid, helped him to climb back, and from the effort he made 
was flung into the sea in full view of the sailor, who allowed him to drown with- 
out condescending even to look at him. Candide came up, saw his benefactor re- 
appear for a moment and then be engulfed for ever. He tried to throw himself 
after him into the sea; he was prevented by the philosopher Pangloss, who proved 
to him that the Lisbon roadstead had been expressly created for the Anabaptist 
to be drowned in it. While he was proving this a priori, the vessel sank, and every 
one perished except Pangloss, Candide and the brutal sailor who had drowned 
the virtuous Anabaptist; the blackguard swam successfully to the shore and Pan- 
gloss and Candide were carried there on a plank. 

When they had recovered a little, they walked toward Lisbon; they had a 
little money, by the help of which they hoped to be saved from hunger after 
having escaped the storm. Weeping the death of their benefactor, they had scarcely 
set foot in the town when they felt the earth tremble under their feet; the sea 
rose in foaming masses in the port and smashed the ships which rode at anchor. 
Whirlwinds of flame and ashes covered the streets and squares; the houses col- 
lapsed, the roofs were thrown upon the foundations, and the foundations were 
scattered; thirty thousand inhabitants of every age and both sexes were crushed 
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under the ruins. Whistling and swearing, the sailor said: “There'll be something 
to pick up here.” 

“What can be the sufficient reason for this phenomenon?” said Pangloss. 

“It is the last day!” cried Candide. 

The sailor immediately ran among the debris, dared death to find money, 
found it, seized it, got drunk, and having slept off his wine, purchased the favors 
of the first woman of good will he met on the ruins of the houses and among the 
dead and dying. Pangloss, however, pulled him by the sleeve. “My friend,” said 
he, “‘this is not well, you are disregarding universal reason, you choose the wrong 
time.” 

“Blood and ’ounds!” he retorted, “I am a sailor and I was born in Batavia; 
four times have I stamped on the crucifix during four voyages to Japan’; you 
have found the right man for your universal reason!” 

Candide had been hurt by some falling stones; he lay in the street covered 
with debris. He said to Pangloss: “Alas! Get me a little wine and oil; I am dying.” 

“This earthquake is not a new thing,” replied Pangloss. “The town of Lima 
felt the same shocks in America last year; similar causes produce similar effects; 
there must certainly be a train of sulphur underground from Lima to Lisbon.” 

“Nothing is more probable,” replied Candide; “but, for God’s sake, a little oil 
and wine.” 

“What do you mean, probable?” replied the philosopher; “I maintain that it 
is proved.” 

Candide lost consciousness, and Pangloss brought him a little water from a 
neighboring fountain. 

Next day they found a little food as they wandered among the ruins and re- 
gained a little strength. Afterwards they worked like others to help the inhabitants 
who had escaped death. Some citizens they had assisted gave them as good a din- 
ner as could be expected in such a disaster; true, it was a dreary meal; the hosts 
watered their bread with their tears, but Pangloss consoled them by assuring 
them that things could not be otherwise. “For,” said he, “all this is for the best; 
for, if there is a volcano at Lisbon, it cannot be anywere else; for it is impossible 
that things should not be where they are; for all is well.” 

A little, dark man, a familiar of the Inquisition, who sat beside him, politely 
took up the conversation, and said: “Apparently, you do not believe in original 
sin; for, if everything is for the best, there was neither fall nor punishment.” 

“I most humbly beg your excellency’s pardon,” replied Pangloss still more 
politely, “for the fall of man and the curse necessarily entered into the best of 
all possible worlds.” 

“Then you do not believe in free will?” said the familiar. 

“Your excellency will pardon me,” said Pangloss; “free will can exist with 
absolute necessity; for it was necessary that we should be free; for in short, limited 
will—” 

Pangloss was in the middle of his phrase when the familiar nodded to his 
armed attendant who was pouring out port wine for him. 

After the earthquake which destroyed three-quarters of Lisbon, the wise 


T European merchants in the Orient were supposed to be required to trample a crucifix 
as a repudiation of Christianity before being allowed to trade with Japan. 
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men of that country could discover no more efficacious way of preventing a to- 
tal ruin than by giving the people a splendid auto-da-fé.8 It was decided by the 
university of Coimbre that the sight of several persons being slowly burned in 
great ceremony is an infallible secret for preventing earthquakes. Consequently 
they had arrested a Biscayan convicted of having married his godmother, and 
two Portuguese who, when eating a chicken, had thrown away the fat; after 
dinner they came and bound Dr. Pangloss and his disciple Candide, one because 
he had spoken and the other because he had listened with an air of approbation; 
they were both carried separately to extremely cool apartments, where there 
was never any discomfort from the sun; a week afterwards each was dressed in 
a sanbenito® and their heads were ornamented with paper mitres; Candide’s 
mitre and sanbenito were painted with flames upside down and with devils 
who had neither tails nor claws; but Pangloss’s devils had claws and tails, and 
his flames were upright.1° 

Dressed in this manner they marched in procession and listened to a most 
pathetic sermon, followed by lovely plain song music. Candide was flogged in 
time to the music, while the singing went on; the Biscayan and the two men who 
had not wanted to eat the fat were burned, and Pangloss was hanged, although 
this is not the custom. The very same day, the earth shook again with a terri- 
ble clamor. 

Candide, terrified, dumbfounded, bewildered, covered with blood, quiver- 
ing from head to foot, said to himself: “If this is the best of all possible worlds, 
what are the others? Let it pass that I was flogged, for I was flogged by the 
Bulgarians, but, O my dear Pangloss! The greatest of philosophers! Must I see 
you hanged without knowing why! O my dear Anabaptist! The best of men! Was 
it necessary that you should be drowned in port! O Mademoiselle Cunegonde! 
The pearl of women! Was it necessary that your belly should be slit!” 

He was returning, scarcely able to support himself, preached at, flogged, 
absolved and blessed, when an old woman accosted him and said: “Courage, 
my son, follow me.” 

Candide did not take courage, but he followed the old woman to a hovel; 
she gave him a pot of ointment to rub on, and left him food and drink; she pointed 
out a fairly clean bed; near the bed there was a suit of clothes. “Eat, drink, sleep,” 
said she, “and may our Lady of Atocha, my Lord Saint Anthony of Padua and 
my Lord Saint James of Compostella take care of you; I shall come back to- 
morrow.” 

Candide, still amazed by all he had seen, by all he had suffered, and still more 
by the old woman’s charity, tried to kiss her hand. “’Tis not my hand you should 
kiss,” said the old woman, “I shall come back tomorrow. Rub on the ointment, 
eat and sleep.” 

In spite of all his misfortune, Candide ate and went to sleep. Next day the old 


° auto-da-fé, literally, “act of faith.” A religious ceremony consisting of a procession, 
a mass, and a burning at the stake of heretics. 

? sanbenito, robe worn by one marching to the stake. 

10 The distinction shows that Pangloss’s sin of speaking is greater than Candide’s sin 
of listening. 
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woman brought him breakfast, examined his back and smeared him with another 
ointment; later she brought him dinner, and returned in the evening with supper. 
The next day she went through the same ceremony. 

“Who are you?” Candide kept asking her. “Who has inspired you with so 
much kindness? How can I thank you?” 

The good woman never made any reply; she returned in the evening without 
any supper. “Come with me,” said she, “and do not speak a word.” 

She took him by the arm and walked into the country with him for about 
a quarter of a mile; they came to an isolated house, surrounded with gardens 
and canals. The old woman knocked at a little door. It was opened; she led 
Candide up a back stairway into a gilded apartment, left him on a brocaded 
sofa, shut the door and went away. Candide thought he was dreaming, and felt 
that his whole life was a bad dream and the present moment an agreeable 
dream. The old woman soon reappeared; she was supporting with some difficulty 
a trembling woman of majestic stature, glittering with precious stones and cov- 
ered with a veil. 

“Remove the veil,” said the old woman to Candide. The young man ad- 
vanced and lifted the veil with a timid hand. What a moment! What a surprise! 
He thought he saw Mademoiselle Cunegonde, in fact he was looking at her, it 
was she herself. His strength failed him, he could not utter a word and fell at 
her feet. Cunegonde fell on the sofa. The old woman dosed them with distilled 
waters; they recovered their senses and began to speak: at first they uttered only 
broken words, questions and answers at cross purposes, sighs, tears, exclama- 
tions. The old woman advised them to make less noise and left them alone. 

“What! Is it you?” said Candide. “You are alive, and I find you here in Portu- 
gal! Then you were not raped? Your belly was not slit, as the philosopher Pan- 
gloss assured me?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the fair Cunegonde; “but those two accidents are not al- 
ways fatal.” 

“But your father and mother were killed?” 

“Tis only too true,” said Cunegonde, weeping. 

“And your brother?” 

“My brother was killed too.” 

“And why are you in Portugal? And how did you know I was here? And by 
what strange adventure have you brought me to this house?” 

“I will tell you everything,” replied the lady, “but first of all you must tell 
me everything that has happened to you since the innocent kiss you gave me 
and the kicks you received.” 

Candide obeyed with profound respect; and, although he was bewildered, 
although his voice was weak and trembling, although his back was still a little 
painful, he related in the most natural manner all he had endured since the mo- 
ment of their separation. Cunegonde raised her eyes to heaven; she shed tears at 
the death of the good Anabaptist and Pangloss, after which she spoke as fol- 
lows to Candide, who did not miss a word and devoured her with his eyes. 

“I was fast asleep in bed when it pleased Heaven to send the Bulgarians to 
our noble castle of Thunder-ten-tronckh; they murdered my father and brother 
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and cut my mother to pieces. A large Bulgarian six feet tall, seeing that I had 
swooned at the spectacle, began to rape me; this brought me to, I recovered my 
senses, I screamed, I struggled, I bit, I scratched, I tried to tear out the big Bul- 
garian’s eyes, not knowing that what was happening in my father’s castle was a 
matter of custom; the brute stabbed me with a knife in the left side where I 
still have the scar.” 

“Alas! I hope I shall see it,” said the naïf Candide. 

“You shall see it,” said Cunegonde, “but let me go on.” 

“Go on,” said Candide. 

She took up the thread of her story as follows: “A Bulgarian captain came 
in, saw me covered with blood, and the soldier did not disturb himself. The cap- 
tain was angry at the brute’s lack of respect to him, and killed him on my body. 
Afterwards, he had me bandaged and took me to his billet as a prisoner of war. 
I washed the few shirts he had and did the cooking; I must admit he throught me 
very pretty; and I will not deny that he was very well built and that his skin was 
white and soft; otherwise he had little wit and little philosophy; it was plain that 
he had not been brought up by Dr. Pangloss. At the end of three months he 
lost all his money and got tired of me; he sold me to a Jew named Don Issachar, 
who traded in Holland and Portugal and had a passion for women. This Jew 
devoted himself to my person but he could not triumph over it; I resisted him 
better than the Bulgarian soldier; a lady of honor may be raped once, but it 
strengthens her virtue. In order to subdue me, the Jew brought me to this coun- 
try house. Up till then I believed that there was nothing on earth so splendid as 
the castle of Thunder-ten-tronckh; I was undeceived. 

“One day the Grand Inquisitor noticed me at Mass; he ogled me continually 
and sent a message that he wished to speak to me on secret affairs. I was taken 
to his palace; I informed him of my birth; he pointed out how much it was be- 
neath my rank to belong to an Israelite. A proposition was made on his behalf 
to Don Issachar to give me up to His Lordship. Don Issachar, who is the court 
banker and a man of influence, would not agree. The Inquisitor threatened him 
with an auto-da-fé. At last the Jew was frightened and made a bargain whereby 
the house and I belong to both in common. The Jew has Mondays, Wednesdays 
and the Sabbath day, and the Inquisitor has the other days of the week. This ar- 
rangement has lasted for six months. It has not been without quarrels; for it has 
often been debated whether the night between Saturday and Sunday belonged 
to the old law or the new. For my part, I have hitherto resisted them both; and 
I think that is the reason why they still love me. 

“At last My Lord the Inquisitor was pleased to arrange an duto-da-fé to 
remove the scourge of earthquakes and to intimidate Don Issachar. He honored 
me with an invitation. I had an excellent seat; and refreshments were served to 
the ladies between the Mass and the execution. I was indeed horror stricken 
when I saw the burning of the two Jews and the honest Biscayan who had mar- 
ried his godmother; but what was my surprise, my terror, my anguish, when I 
saw in a sanbenito and under a mitre a face which resembled Pangloss’s! I 
rubbed my eyes, I looked carefully, I saw him hanged; and I fainted. I had 
scarcely recovered my senses when I saw you stripped naked; that was the height 
of horror, of consternation, of grief and despair. I will frankly tell you that your 
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skin is even whiter and of a more perfect tint than that of my Bulgarian captain. 
This spectacle redoubled all the feelings which crushed and devoured me. I 
exclaimed, I tried to say: ‘Stop, Barbarians!’ but my voice failed and my cries 
would have been useless. When you had been well flogged, I said to myself: 
‘How does it happen that the charming Candide and the wise Pangloss are in Lis- 
bon, the one to receive a hundred lashes, and the other to be hanged, by order of 
My Lord the Inquisitor, whose darling I am? Pangloss deceived me cruelly when 
he said that all is for the best in the world.’ 

“I was agitated, distracted, sometimes beside myself and sometimes ready to 
die of faintness, and my head was filled with the massacre of my father, of my 
mother, of my brother, the insolence of my horrid Bulgarian soldier, the gash 
he gave me, my slavery, my life as a kitchen wench, my Bulgarian captain, my 
horrid Don Issachar, my abominable Inquisitor, the hanging of Dr. Pangloss, 
that long plain song miserere during which you were flogged, and above all the 
kiss I gave you behind the screen that day when I saw you for the last time. I 
praised God for bringing you back to me through so many trials; I ordered my 
old woman to take care of you and to bring you here as soon as she could. She 
has carried out my commission very well; I have enjoyed the inexpressible pleas- 
ure of seeing you again, of listening to you, and of speaking to you. You must 
be very hungry; I have a good appetite; let us begin by having supper.” 

Both sat down to supper; and after supper they returned to the handsome 
sofa we have already mentioned; they were still there when Signor Don Issachar, 
one of the masters of the house, arrived. It was the day of the Sabbath. He 
came to enjoy his rights and to express his tender love. 

This Issachar was the most choleric Hebrew who had been seen in Israel 
since the Babylonian captivity. “What!” said he. “Bitch of a Galilean, isn’t it 
enough to have the Inquisitor? Must this scoundrel share with me too?” 

So saying, he drew a long dagger which he always carried and, thinking 
that his adversary was unarmed, threw himself upon Candide; but our good 
Westphalian had received an excellent sword from the old woman along with 
his suit of clothes. He drew his sword, and although he had a most gentle charac- 
ter, laid the Israelite stone-dead on the floor at the feet of the fair Cunegonde. 

“Holy Virgin!” she exclaimed, “what will become of us? A man killed in my 
house! If the police come we are lost.” 

“If Pangloss had not been hanged,” said Candide, “he would have given us 
good advice in this extremity, for he was a great philosopher. In default of him, 
let us consult the old woman.” 

She was extremely prudent and was beginning to give her advice when 
another little door opened. It was an hour after midnight, and Sunday was be- 
ginning. This day belonged to My Lord the Inquisitor. He came in and saw the 
flogged Candide sword in hand, a corpse lying on the ground, Cunegonde in ter- 
ror, and the old woman giving advice. At this moment, here is what happened in 
Candide’s soul and the manner of his reasoning: “If this holy man calls for help, 
he will infallibly have me burned; he might do as much to Cunegonde; he had 
me pitilessly lashed; he is my rival; I am in the mood to kill, there is no room 
for hesitation.” 

His reasoning was clear and swift; and without giving the Inquisitor time to 
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recover from his surprise, he pierced him through and through and cast him be- 
side the Jew. 

“Here’s another,” said Cunegonde, “there is no chance of mercy; we are ex- 
communicated, our last hour has come. How does it happen that you, who were 
born so mild, should kill a Jew and a prelate in two minutes?” 

“My dear young lady,” replied Candide, “when a man is in love, jealous, and 
has been flogged by the Inquisition, he is beside himself.” 

The old woman then spoke up and said: “In the stable are three Andalusian 
horses, with their saddles and bridles; let the brave Candide prepare them; made- 
moiselle has moidores! and diamonds; let us mount quickly and go to Cadiz; the 
weather is beautifully fine, and it is most pleasant to travel in the coolness of the 
night.” 


[Candide, Cunegonde, and the old woman fled to Cadiz, but on the way they 
were robbed of the Grand Inquisitor’s jewels. Candide became a captain in 
an expedition being fitted out against the Jesuits in Paraguay; and they all 
embarked for South America. During the voyage the old woman, becoming 
tired of Cunegonde’s lamentations about her sufferings, told her own history 
in order to let the two young innocents know what real suffering can be.] 


They arrived at Buenos Ayres. Cunegonde, Captain Candide and the old 
woman went to call on the governor, Don Fernando d’Ibaraa y Figueora y Mas- 
carenes y Lampourdos y Souza. This gentleman had the pride befitting a man 
who owned so many names. He talked to men with a most noble disdain, turn- 
ing his nose up so far, raising his voice so pitilessly, assuming so imposing a tone, 
affecting so lofty a carriage, that all who addressed him were tempted to give 
him a thrashing. He had a furious passion for women. Cunegonde seemed to 
him the most beautiful woman he had ever seen. The first thing he did was to ask 
if she were the Captain’s wife. The air with which he asked this question alarmed 
Candide; he did not dare say that she was his wife, because as a matter of fact 
she was not; he dared not say she was his sister, because she was not that either; 
and though this official lie was formerly extremely fashionable among the ancients, 
and might be useful to the moderns, his soul was too pure to depart from truth. 

“Mademoiselle Cunegonde,” said he, “is about to do me the honor of mar- 
tying me, and we beg your excellency to be present at the wedding.” 

Don Fernando d’Ibaraa y Figueora y Mascarenes y Lampourdos y Souza 
twisted his moustache, smiled bitterly and ordered Captain Candide to go and 
inspect his company. Candide obeyed; the governor remained with Made- 
moiselle Cunegonde. He declared his passion, vowed that the next day he 
would marry her publicly, or otherwise, as it might please her charms. Cune- 
gonde asked for a quarter of an hour to collect herself, to consult the old 
woman and to make up her mind. 

The old woman said to Cunegonde: “You have seventy-two quarterings 


11 moidores, Portuguese coins. 
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and you haven’t a shilling; it is in your power to be the wife of the greatest Lord 
in South America, who has an exceedingly fine moustache; is it for you to pride 
yourself on a rigid fidelity? You have been raped by Bulgarians, a Jew and an 
Inquisitor have enjoyed your good graces; misfortunes confer certain rights. If 
I were in your place, I confess I should not have the least scruple in marrying the 
governor and making Captain Candide’s fortune.” 

While the old woman was speaking with all that prudence which comes 
from age and experience, they saw a small ship come into the harbor; an Alcayde 
and some Alguazils!2 were on board. . . . The rumor spread that an Alcayde was 
about to land and that he was in pursuit of the murderers of His Lordship the 
Grand Inquisitor. The prudent old woman saw in a moment what was to be done. 

“You cannot escape,” she said to Cunegonde, “and you have nothing to fear; 
you did not kill His Lordship; moreover, the governor is in love with you and 
will not allow you to be maltreated; stay here.” 

She ran to Candide at once. “Fly,” said she, “or in an hour’s time you will 
be burned.” There was not a moment to lose; but how could he leave Cunegonde 
and where could he take refuge? 

Candide had brought from Cadiz a valet of a sort which is very common on 
the coasts of Spain and in the colonies. He was one-quarter Spanish, the child 
of a half-breed in Tucuman?8; he had been a choirboy, a sacristan, a sailor, a 
monk, a postman, a solider and a lackey. His name was Cacambo and he loved 
his master because his master was a very good man. He saddled the two Andalu- 
sian horses with all speed. “Come, master, we must follow the old woman’s ad- 
vice; let us be off and ride without looking behind us.” 

Candide shed tears. “O my dear Cunegonde! Must I abandon you just when 
the governor was about to marry us! Cunegonde, brought here from such a dis- 
tant land, what will become of you?” 

“She will become what she can,” said Cacambo. “Women never trouble 
about themselves; God will see to her. Let us be off.” 

“Where are you taking me? Where are we going? What shall we do without 
Cunegonde?” said Candide. 

“By St. James of Compostela,” said Cacambo, “you were going to fight the 
Jesuits; let us go and fight for them; I know the roads, I will take you to their 
kingdom, they will be charmed to have a captain who can drill in the Bul- 
garian fashion; you will make a prodigious fortune; when a man fails in one 
world, he succeeds in another. "Tis a very great pleasure to see and do new things.” 

“Then you have been in Paraguay?” said Candide. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Cacambo. “I was servitor in the College of the Assump- 
tion, and I know the government of Los Padres* as well as I know the streets of 
Cadiz. Their government is a most admirable thing. The kingdom is already 
more than three hundred leagues in diameter and is divided into thirty provinces. 
Los Padres have everything and the people have nothing; ’tis the masterpiece of 
reason and justice. For my part, I know nothing so divine as Los Padres who 

12 an Alcayde and some Alguazils, a minor judge and some police-officers. 


13 Tucuman, a province in Argentina. 
14 Los Padres, the (Jesuit) Fathers. 
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here make war on the Kings of Spain and Portugal and in Europe act as their 
confessors: who here kill Spaniards and at Madrid send them to Heaven: all 
this delights me; come on; you will be the happiest of men. What a pleasure it 
will be to Los Padres when they know there is coming to them a captain who 
can drill in the Bulgarian manner!” 

As soon as they reached the first barrier, Cacambo told the picket that a 
captain wished to speak to the Commandant. This information was carried to 
the main guard. A Paraguayan officer ran to the feet of the Commandant to 
tell him the news. Candide and Cacambo were disarmed and their two Andalu- 
sian horses were taken from them. The two strangers were brought in between 
two ranks of soldiers; the Commandant was at the end, with a three-comered hat 
on his head, his gown tucked up, a sword at his side and a half-pike in his hand. 
He made a sign and immediately the two newcomers were surrounded by 
twenty-four soldiers. A sergeant told them that they must wait, that the Com- 
mandant could not speak to them, that the reverend provincial father did not 
allow any Spaniard to open his mouth in his presence or to remain more than 
three hours in the country. 

“And where is the reverend provincial father?” said Cacambo. 

“He is on parade after having said Mass, and you will have to wait three 
hours before you will be allowed to kiss his spurs.” 

“But,” said Cacambo, “the captain, who is dying of hunger just as I am, is 
not a Spaniard but a German; can we not break our fast while we are wait- 
ing for his reverence?” 

The sergeant went at once to inform the Commandant of this. 

“Blessed be God!” said that lord. “Since he is a German I can speak to him; 
bring him to my arbor.” 

Candide was immediately taken to a leafy summerhouse decorated with 
a very pretty colonnade of green marble and gold, and lattices enclosing parrots, 
hummingbirds, guinea hens and many other rare birds. An excellent breakfast 
stood ready in gold dishes; and while the Parguayans were eating maize from 
wooden bowls, out of doors and in the heat of the sun, the reverend father 
Commandant entered the arbor. 

He was a very handsome young man, with a full face, a fairly white skin, 
red cheeks, arched eyebrows, keen eyes, red ears, vermilion lips, a haughty air, 
but a haughtiness which was neither that of a Spaniard nor of a Jesuit. Candide 
and Cacambo were given back the arms which had been taken from them and 
their two Andalusian horses; Cacambo fed them with oats near the arbor, and 
kept his eye on them for fear of a surprise. Candide first kissed the hem of the 
Commandant’s gown and then they sat down to table. “So you are a German?” 
said the Jesuit in that language. 

“Yes, reverend father,” said Candide. 

As they spoke these words they gazed at each other with extreme surprise 
and an emotion they could not control. 

“And what part of Germany do you come from?” said the Jesuit. 

“From the filthy province of Westphalia,” said Candide; “I was born in the 
castle of Thunder-ten-tronckh.” 
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“Heavens! Is it possible!” cried the Commandant. 

“What a miracle!” cried Candide. 

“Can it be you?” said the Commandant. 

“Tis impossible!” said Candide. They both fell over backwards, embraced 
and shed rivers of tears. 

“What! Can it be you, reverend father? You, the fair Cunegonde’s brother! 
You, who were killed by the Bulgarians! You, the son of My Lord the Baron! 
You, a Jesuit in Paraguay! The world is indeed a strange place! O Pangloss! Pan- 
gloss! How happy you would have been if you had not been hanged!” 

The Commandant sent away the negro slaves and the Paraguayans who were 
serving wine in goblets of rock crystal. A thousand times did he thank God and 
St. Ignatius;+5 he clasped Candide in his arms; their faces were wet with tears. 

“You would be still more surpised, more touched, more beside yourself,” 
said Candide, “if I were to tell you that Mademoiselle Cunegonde, your sister, 
whom you thought disembowelled, is in the best of health.” 

“Where?” 

“In your neighborhood, with the governor of Buenos Ayres; and I came to 
make war on you.” 

Every word they spoke in this long conversation piled marvel on marvel. 
Their whole souls flew from their tongues, listened in their ears and sparkled in 
their eyes. As they were Germans, they sat at table for a long time, waiting for 
the reverend father provincial; and the Commandant spoke as follows to his dear 
Candide. 

“I shall remember all my life the horrible day when I saw my father and 
mother killed and my sister raped. When the Bulgarians had gone, my adorable 
sister could not be found, and my mother, my father and J, two maidservants and 
three little murdered boys were placed in a cart to be buried in a Jesuit chapel 
two leagues from the castle of my fathers. A Jesuit sprinkled us with holy water; 
it was horribly salt;1® a few drops fell in my eyes; the father noticed that my eye- 
lids trembled, he put his hand on my heart and felt that it was still beating; I 
was attended to and at the end of three weeks was as well as if nothing had hap- 
pened. You know, my dear Candide, that I was a very pretty youth, and I be- 
came still prettier; and so the Reverend Father Croust, the Superior of the house, 
was inspired with a most tender friendship for me; he gave me the dress of a nov- 
ice and some time afterwards I was sent to Rome. The Father General wished 
to recruit some young German Jesuits. The sovereigns of Paraguay take as few 
Spanish Jesuits as they can; they prefer foreigners, whom they think they can 
control better. The Reverend Father General thought me apt to labor in his 
vineyard. I set off with a Pole and a Tyrolese. When I arrived I was honored 
with a subdeaconship and a lieutenancy; I am now colonel and priest. We shall 
give the King of Spain’s troops a warm reception; I guarantee they will be excom- 
municated and beaten. Providence has sent you to help us. But is it really true 
that my sister Cunegonde is in the neighborhood with the governor of Buenos 
Ayres?” 

15 Ignatius de Loyola, founder of the Jesuits. 

16 It was a frequent practice to salt holy water. 
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Candide assured him on oath that nothing could be truer. Their tears began 
to flow once more. The Baton seemed never to grow tired of embracing Candide; 
he called him his brother, his savior. 

“Ah! My dear Candide,” said he, “perhaps we shall enter the town together 
as conquerors and regain my sister Cunegonde.” 

“I desire it above all things,” said Candide, “for I meant to marry her and I 
still hope to do so.” 

“You, insolent wretch!” replied the Baron. “Would you have the impudence 
to marry my sister, who has seventy-two quarterings! I consider you extremely 
impudent to dare to speak to me of such a foolhardy intention!” 

Candide, petrified at this speech, replied: “Reverend Father, all\the quarter- 
ings in the world are of no importance; I rescued your sister from the arms of a 
Jew and an Inquisitor; she is under considerable obligation to me and wishes to 
marry me. Dr. Pangloss always said that men are equal and I shall certainly 
marry her.” 

“We shall see about that, scoundrel!” said the Jesuit Baron of Thunder-ten- 
tronckh, at the same time hitting him violently in the face with the flat of his 
sword. Candide promptly drew his own and stuck it up to the hilt in the Jesuit 
Baron’s belly; but, as he drew it forth smoking, he began to weep. “Alas! My God,” 
said he, “I have killed my old master, my friend, my brother-in-law; I am the 
mildest man in the world and I have already killed three men, two of them 
priests.” 

Cacambo, who was acting as sentry at the door of the arbor, ran in. 

“There is nothing left for us but to sell our lives dearly,” said his master. 
“Somebody will certainly come into the arbor and we must die weapon in hand.” 

Cacambo, who had seen this sort of thing before, did not lose his head; he took 
off the Baron’s Jesuit gown, put it on Candide, gave him the dead man’s square 
bonnet, and made him mount a horse. All this was done in the twinkling of an 
eye. “Let us gallop, master; every one will take you for a Jesuit carrying orders 
and we shall have passed the frontiers before they can pursue us.” 

As he spoke these words he started off at full speed and shouted in Spanish: 
“Way, way for the Reverend Father Colonel—” 


[Candide and Cacambo were nearly eaten by cannibals, but were released and 
treated with honor when they proved that they were Jesuit-killers rather 
than Jesuits. 

At length they reached the land of Eldorado, where the mud was gold 
and the pebbles jewels. Here everyone was happy. There was plenty for 
everyone, and lawcourts, prisons, and priests were unknown. The people were 
deeply religious, but had no theological dogmas or organized churches. One 
of the most imposing buildings was a magnificent palace of science. 

However, the visitors decided to leave: “If we remain here we shall only 
be like everyone else; but if we return to our own world with only twelve 
sheep laden with Eldorado pebbles, we shall be richer than all the kings put 
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together; we shall have no more Inquisitors to fear and we can easily regain 
_ Mademoiselle Cunegonde.” They set out with two of the red sheep of the 
. country as steeds, and a hundred more laden with provisions and treasure.] 


Our two travellers’ first day was quite pleasant. They were encouraged by 
the idea of possessing more treasures than all Asia, Europe and Africa could 
collect. Candide in transport carved the name of Cunegonde on the trees. On 
the second day two of the sheep stuck in a marsh and were swallowed up 
with their loads; two other sheep died of fatigue a few days later; then seven or 
eight died of hunger in a desert; several days afterwards others fell off precipices. 
Finally, after they had travelled for a hundred days, they had only two sheep 
left. 

Candide said to Cacambo: “My friend, you see how perishable are the riches 
of this world; nothing is steadfast but virtue and the happiness of seeing Made- 

moiselle Cunegonde again.” 

“I admit it,” said Cacambo, “but we still have two sheep with more treasures 
than ever the King of Spain will have, and in the distance I see a town I suspect 
is Surinam, which belongs to the Dutch. We are at the end of our troubles and 
the beginning of our happiness.” 

As they drew near the town they came upon a negro lying on the ground 
wearing only half his clothes, that is to say, a pair of blue cotton drawers; this 
poor man had no left leg and no right hand. “Good heavens!” said Candide to 
him in Dutch, “what are you doing there, my friend, in that horrible state?” 

“I am waiting for my master, the famous merchant Monsieur Vander- 
dendur.” 

“Was it Monsieur Vanderdendur,” said Candide, “who treated you in that 
way?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the negro, “it is the custom. We are given a pair of cotton 
drawers twice a year as clothing. When we work in the sugar mills and the grind- 
stone catches our fingers, they cut off the hand; when we try to run away, they 
cut off a leg. Both these things happened to me. This is the price paid for the 
sugar you eat in Europe. But when my mother sold me for ten patagons on the 
coast of Guinea, she said to me: ‘My dear child, give thanks to our fetishes, al- 
ways worship them, and they will make you happy; you have the honor to be a 
slave of our lords the white men and thereby you have made the fortune of your 
father and mother.’ Alas! I do not know whether I made their fortune, but they 
certainly did not make mine. Dogs, monkeys and parrots are a thousand 
times less miserable than we are. The Dutch fetishes who converted me tell me 
that we are all of us, whites and blacks, the children of Adam. I am not a geneal- 
ogist, but if these preachers tell the truth, we are all second cousins. Now, you 
will admit that no one could treat his relatives in a more horrible way.” 

“O Pangloss!” cried Candide. “This is an abomination you had not guessed; 
this is too much, in the end I shall have to renounce optimism.” 

“What is optimism?” said Cacambo. 

“Alas!” said Candide, “it is the mania of maintaining that everything is well 
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when we are wretched.” And he shed tears as he looked at his negro; and he en- 
tered Surinam weeping. 

The first thing they inquired was whether there was any ship in the port which 
could be sent to Buenos Ayres. The person they addressed happened to be a 
Spanish captain, who offered to strike an honest bargain with them. He arranged 
to meet them at an inn. Candide and the faithful Cacambo went and waited for 
him with their two sheep. Candide, who blurted everything out, told the Span- 
iard all his adventures and confessed that he wanted to elope with Mademoiselle 
Cunegonde. 

“I shall certainly not take you to Buenos Ayres,” said the captain. “I should 
be hanged and you would, too. The fair Cunegonde is his Lordship’s favorite 
mistress.” 

Candide was thunderstruck; he sobbed for a long time; then he took Cacambo 
aside. “My dear friend,” said he, “this is what you must do. We have each of us 
in our pockets five or six millions worth of diamonds; you are more skilful than 
I am; go to Buenos Ayres and get Mademoiselle Cunegonde. If the governor 
makes any difficulties give him a million; if he is still obstinate give him two; you 
have not killed an Inquisitor so they will not suspect you. I will fit out another 
ship, I will go and wait for you at Venice; it is a free country where there is 
nothing to fear from Bulgarians, Abares, Jews or Inquisitors.” 

Cacambo applauded this wise resolution; he was in despair at leaving a good 
master who had become his intimate friend; but the pleasure of being useful to 
him overcame the grief of leaving him. They embraced with tears. Candide 
urged him not to forget the good old woman. Cacambo set off that very same 
day; he was a very good man, this Cacambo. 

Candide remained some time longer at Surinam waiting for another captain 
to take him to Italy with the two sheep he had left. He engaged servants and 
bought everything necessary for a long voyage. At last Monsieur Vanderdendur, 
the owner of a large ship, came to see him. 

“How much do you want,” he asked this man, “to take me straight to Venice 
with my servants, my baggage and these two sheep?” 

The captain asked for ten thousand piastres. Candide did not hesitate. “Oh! 
Ho!” said the prudent Vanderdendur to himself, “this foreigner gives ten thousand 
pilastres immediately! He must be very rich.” He returned a moment afterwards 
and said he could not sail for less than twenty thousand. 

“Very well, you shall have them,” said Candide. 

“Whew!” said the merchant to himself, “this man gives twenty thousand 
piastres as easily as ten thousand.” He came back again, and said he could not 
take him to Venice for less than thirty thousand piastres. 

“Then you shall have thirty thousand,” replied Candide. 

“Oho!” said the Dutch merchant to himself again, “thirty thousand piastres is 
nothing to this man, obviously the two sheep are laden with immense treasures; 
I will not insist any further; first let me make him pay the thirty thousand piastres, 
and then we will see.” 

Candide sold two little diamonds, the smaller of which was worth more than 
all the money the captain asked. He paid him in advance. The two sheep were 
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taken on board. Candide followed in a little boat to join the ship which rode at 
anchor; the captain watched his time, set his sails and weighed anchor; the wind 
was favorable. Candide, bewildered and stupefied, soon lost sight of him. 
“Alas!” he cried, “this is a trick worthy of the old world.” 

He returned to shore, in grief; for he had lost enough to make the fortunes 
of twenty kings. He went to the Dutch judge; and, as he was rather disturbed, he 
knocked loudly at the door; he went in, related what had happened and talked a 
little louder than he ought to have done. The judge began by fining him ten 
thousand piastres for the noise he had made; he then listened patiently to him, 
promised to look into his affair as soon as the merchant returned, and charged 
him another ten thousand piastres for the expenses of the audience. 

This behavior reduced Candide to despair; he had indeed endured misfor- 
tunes a thousand times more painful; but the calmness of the judge and of the 
captain who had robbed him stirred up his bile and plunged him into a black 
melancholy. The malevolence of men revealed itself to his mind in all its 
ugliness; he entertained only gloomy ideas. 

At last a French ship was about to leave for Bordeaux and, since he no 
longer had any sheep laden with diamonds to put on board, he hired a cabin at a 
reasonable price and announced throughout the town that he would give the 
passage, food and two thousand piastres to an honest man who would make the 
journey with him, on condition that this man was the most unfortunate and the 
most disgusted with his condition in the whole province. Such a crowd of appli- 
cants arrived that a fleet would not have contained them. Candide, wishing 
to choose among the most likely, picked out twenty persons who seemed rea- 
sonably sociable and who all claimed to deserve his preference. He collected them 
in a tavern and gave them supper, on condition that each took an oath to relate 
truthfully the story of his life, promising that he would choose the man who 
seemed to him the most deserving of pity and to have the most cause for being 
discontented with his condition, and that he would give the others a little money. 
The sitting lasted until four o’clock in the morning. As Candide listened to their 
adventures he remembered what the old woman had said on the voyage to Buenos 
Ayres and how she had wagered that there was nobody on the boat who had not 
experienced very great misfortunes. At each story which was told him, he 
thought of Pangloss. 

“This Pangloss,” said he, “would have some difficulty in supporting his 
system. I wish he were here. Certainly, if everything is well, it is only in Eldorado 
and not in the rest of the world.” 

He finally determined in favor of a poor man of letters who had worked ten 
years for the booksellers at Amsterdam. He judged that there was no occupation 
in the world which could more disgust a man. This man of letters, who was 
also a good man, had been robbed by his wife, beaten by his son, and abandoned 
by his daughter, who had eloped with a Portuguese. He had just been deprived of 
a small post on which he depended and the preachers of Surinam were perse- 
cuting him because they thought he was a Socinian.17 It must be admitted that the 


17 Socinian, member of a religious sect which denied the divinity of Christ. 
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others were at least as unfortunate as he was; but Candide hoped that this learned 
man would help to pass the time during the voyage. All his other rivals con- 
sidered that Candide was doing them a great injustice; but he soothed them down 
by giving each of them a hundred piastres. 

So the old man, who was called Martin, embarked with Candide for Bor- 
deaux. Both had seen and suffered much; and if the ship had been sailing from 
Surinam to Japan by way of the Cape of Good Hope they would have been able 
to discuss moral and physical evil during the whole voyage. However, Candide had 
one great advantage over Martin, because he still hoped to see Mademoiselle 
Cunegonde again, and Martin had nothing to hope for; moreover, he possessed 
gold and diamonds; and, although he had lost a hundred large red sheep laden 
with the greatest treasures on earth, although he was still enraged at being robbed 
by the Dutch captain, yet when he thought of what he still had left in his pockets 
and when he talked of Cunegonde, especially at the end of a meal, he still in- 
clined towards the system of Pangloss. 

“But what do you think of all this, Martin?” said he to the man of letters. 
“What is your view of moral and physical evil?” 

“Sir,” replied Martin, “my priests accused me of being a Socinian; but the 
truth is I am a Manichean.’’18 

“You are poking fun at me,” said Candide, “there are no Manicheans left in 
the world.” 

“I am one,” said Martin. “I don’t know what to do about it, but I am unable 
to think in any other fashion.” 

“You must be possessed by the devil,” said Candide. 

“He takes so great a share in the affairs of this world,” said Martin, “that 
he might well be in me, as he is everywhere else; but I confess that when I con- 
sider this globe, or rather this globule, I think that God has abandoned it to some 
evil creature—always excepting Eldorado. I have never seen a town which did 
not desire the ruin of the next town, never a family which did not wish to ex- 
terminate some other family. Everywhere the weak loathe the powerful 
before whom they cower and the powerful treat them like flocks of sheep whose 
wool and flesh are to be sold. A million drilled assassins go from one end of 
Europe to the other murdering and robbing with discipline in order to earn their 
bread, because there is no honester occupation; and in the towns which seem to 
enjoy peace and where the arts flourish, men are devoured by more envy, 
troubles and worries than the afflictions of a besieged town. Secret griefs are 
even more cruel than public miseries. In a word, I have seen so much and en- 
dured so much that I have become a Manichean.” 

“Yet there is some good,” replied Candide. 

“There may be,” said Martin, “but I do not know it.” 

In the midst of this dispute they heard the sound of cannon. The noise in- 
creased every moment. Every one took his telescope. About three miles away 
they saw two ships engaged in battle; and the wind brought them so near the 

18 Manichean, one who believes that two equal powers, one good and the other evil, 


struggle for control of the universe. The doctrine derives ultimately from Persia, and was 
at its height during the early centuries of the Christian Era. 
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French ship that they had the pleasure of seeing the fight at their ease. At last one 
of the two ships fired a broadside so accurately and so low down that the other 
ship began to sink. Candide and Martin distinctly saw a hundred men on the main 
deck of the sinking ship; they raised their hands to Heaven and uttered frightful 
shrieks; in a moment all were engulfed. 

“Well!” said Martin, “that is how men treat each other.” 

“It is certainly true,” said Candide, “that there is something diabolical in 
this affair.” 

As he was speaking, he saw something of a brilliant red swimming near the 
ship. They launched a boat to see what it could be; it was one of his sheep. 
Candide felt more joy at recovering this sheep than grief at losing a hundred all 
laden with large diamonds from Eldorado. 

The French captain soon perceived that the captain of the remaining ship 
was a Spaniard and that the sunken ship was a Dutch pirate; the captain was 
the very same who had ‘robbed Candide. The immense wealth this scoundrel had 
stolen was swallowed up with him in the sea and only a sheep was saved. 

“You see,” said Candide to Martin, “that crime is sometimes punished; 
this scoundrel of a Dutch captain has met the fate he deserved.” 

“Yes,” said Martin, “but was it necessary that the other passengers on his 
ship should perish too? ‘God punished the thief, and the devil punished the 
others.” 

Meanwhile the French and Spanish ships continued on their way and Can- 
dide continued his conversation with Martin. They argued for a fortnight and at 
the end of the fortnight they had got no further than at the beginning. But after 
all, they talked, they exchanged ideas, they consoled each other. Candide 
stroked his sheep. “Since I shave found you again,” said he, “I -may very likely 
find Cunegonde.” 

At last they sighted the:coast of France. 

“Have you ever been to France, Monsieur Martin?” said Candide. 

“Yes,” said Martin, “I have traversed several provinces. In some half the in- 
habitants are crazy, in others they are too artful, in some they are usually quite 
gentle and stupid, and in others they think they .are clever; in all of them the 
chief occupation is making love, the second scandal-mongering and the third 
talking nonsense.” 

“But, Monsieur Martin, have you seen Paris?” 

“Yes, I have seen Paris; it is a mixture of all the species; it is a chaos, a throng 
where everybody hunts for pleasure and hardly anybody finds it, at least so far 
as I could see. I did not stay there long; when I arrived there I was robbed of 
everything I had by pickpockets at Saint-Germain’s fair; they thought I was a 
thief and I spent a week in prison; after which I became a printer’s reader to 
earn enough to return to Holland on foot. I met the scribbling rabble, the in- 
triguing rabble and the fanatical rabble. We hear that there are very polite people 
in the town; I am glad to think so.” 

“For my part, I have not the least curiosity to see France,” said Candide. 
“You can easily guess that when a man has spent a month in Eldorado he cares 
to see nothing else in the world but Mademoiselle Cunegonde. I shall go and 
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wait for her at Venice; we will go to Italy by way of France; will you come 
with me?” 

“Willingly,” said Martin. “They say that Venice is only for the Venetian no- 
bles but that foreigners are nevertheless well received when they have plenty 
of money; I have none, you have plenty, I will follow you anywhere.” 

“Apropos,” said Candide, “do you think the earth was originally a sea, as 
we are assured by that large book belonging to the captain?” 

“I don’t believe it in the least,” said Martin, “any more than all the other 
whimsies we have been pestered with recently!” 

“But to what end was this world formed?” said Candide. 

“To infuriate us,” replied Martin. . . . 

“Do you think,” said Candide, “that men have always massacred each other, 
as they do today? Have they always been liars, cheats, traitors, brigands, weak, 
flighty, cowardly, envious, gluttonous, drunken, grasping, and vicious, bloody, 
backbiting, debauched, fanatical, hypocritical and silly?” 

“Do you think,” said Martin, “that sparrow hawks have always eaten the 
pigeons they came across?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Candide. 

“Well,” said Martin, “if sparrow hawks have always possessed the same na- 
ture, why should you expect men to change theirs?” 

“Oh!” said Candide, “there is a great difference; free will—” Arguing thus, 
they arrived at Bordeaux. 

Candide remained in Bordeaux only long enough to sell a few Eldorado 
pebbles and to provide himself with a two-seated post chaise, for he could no 
longer get on without his philosopher Martin; but he was very much grieved at 
having to part with his sheep, which he left with the Academy of Sciences at 
Bordeaux. The Academy offered as the subject for a prize that year the cause of 
the redness of the sheep’s fleece; and the prize was awarded to a learned man in 
the North, who proved by a plus 8 minus c divided by z that the sheep must be 
red and die of the sheep-pox. 

However, all the travellers Candide met in taverns on the way said to him: 
“We are going to Paris.” This general eagerness at length made him wish to see 
that capital; it was not far out of the road to Venice. 

He entered by the Faubourg Saint-Marceau and thought he was in the ugliest 
village of Westphalia. Candide had scarcely reached his inn when he was at- 
tacked by a slight illness caused by fatigue. As he wore an enormous diamond 
on his finger, and a prodigiously heavy strongbox had been observed in his train, 
he immediately had with him two doctors he had not asked for, several intimate 
friends who would not leave him and two devotees who kept making him broth. 

Said Martin: “I remember that I was ill too when I first came to Paris; I 
was very poor; so I had no friends, no devotees, no doctors, and I got well.” 

However, with the aid of medicine and bloodletting, Candide’s illness 
became serious. An inhabitant of the district came and gently asked him for 
a note payable to bearer in the next world;!® Candide would have nothing to do 


1° The Jesuits had secured a regulation requiring everyone to carry proof that he had 
been to confession, on pain of refusal of absolution and the sacraments of the Church. 
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with it. The devotees assured him that it was a new fashion; Candide replied 
that he was not a fashionable man. Martin wanted to throw the inhabitant out 
the window; the clerk swore that Candide should not be buried; Martin swore 
that he would bury the clerk if he continued to annoy them. The quarrel became 
heated; Martin took him by the shoulders and turned him out roughly; this 
caused a great scandal, and they made an official report on it. 

Candide got better; and during his convalescence he had very good company 
to supper with him. They gambled for high stakes. Candide was vastly surprised 
that he never drew an ace; and Martin was not surprised at all. 

Among those who did the honors of the town was a little abbé from Périgord, 
one of those assiduous people who are always alert, always obliging, impudent, 
fawning, accommodating, always on the lookout for the arrival of foreigners, 
ready to tell them all the scandals of the town and to procure them pleasures 
at any price. This abbé took Candide and Martin to the theatre. A new tragedy 
was being played. Candide was seated near several wits. This did not prevent his 
weeping at perfectly played scenes. One of the argumentative bores near him 
said during an interval: “You have no business to weep, this is a very bad actress, 
the actor playing with her is still worse, the play is still worse than the actors; 
the author does not know a word of Arabic and yet the scene is in Arabia; 
moreover, he is a man who does not believe in innate ideas; tommorow I will 
bring you twenty articles written against him.” 

“Sir,” said Candide to the abbé, “how many plays have you in France?” 

“Five or six thousand,” he replied. 

“That’s a lot,” said Candide, “and how many good ones are there?” 

“Fifteen or sixteen,” replied the other. 

“That’s a lot,” said Martin... . 


[Candide and Martin attended a fashionable and stupid party, and in the 
course of the evening they were relieved of a large sum at cards. Later they 
were more elaborately, personally, and exhaustively swindled. ‘They went to 
the coast of Normandy because it was their only line of escape from Paris 
at the moment.] 


“Ah! Pangloss, Pangloss! Ah! Martin, Martin! Ah! my dear Cunegonde! 
What sort of a world is this?” said Candide on the Dutch ship. 

“Something very mad and very abominable,” replied Martin. 

“You know England; are the people there as mad as they are in France?” 

“Tis another sort of madness,” said Martin. “You know these two nations 
are at war?° for a few acres of snow in Canada, and that they are spending more 
on this fine war than all Canada is worth. It is beyond my poor capacity to tell 
you whether there are more madmen in one country than in the other; all I 
know is that in general the people we are going to visit are extremely melan- 
cholic.” 


20 The reference is to the French and Indian War. 
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Talking thus, they arrived at Portsmouth. There were multitudes of people 
on the shore, looking attentively at a rather fat man who was kneeling down 
with his eyes bandaged on the deck of one of the ships in the fleet; four soldiers 
placed opposite this man each shot three bullets into his brain in the calmest 
manner imaginable; and the whole assembly returned home with great satisfac- 
tion.?1 

“What is all this?” said Candide. “And what Demon exercises his power 
everywhere?” He asked who was the fat man who had just been killed so cere- 
moniously. 

“An admiral,” was the reply. 

“And why kill the admiral?” 

“Because,” he was told, “he did not kill enough people. He fought a battle 
with a French admiral and it was held that the English admiral was not close 
enough to him.” 

“But,” said Candide, “the French admiral was just as far from the English 
admiral!” 

“That is indisputable,” was the answer, “but in this country it is a good 
thing to kill an admiral from time to time to encourage the others.” 

Candide was so bewildered and so shocked by what he saw and heard that he 
would not even set foot on shore, but bargained with the Dutch captain (even 
if he had to pay him as much as the Surinam robber) to take him at once to 
Venice. The captain was ready in two days. They sailed down the coast of 
France; and passed in sight of Lisbon, at which Candide shuddered. They 
entered the Straits and the Mediterranean and at last reached Venice. “Praised 
be God!” said Candide, embracing Martin, “here I shall see the fair Cunegonde 
again. I trust Cacambo as I would myself. All is well, all goes well, all goes as well 
as it possibly could.” 


[In Venice they came across Paquette, who, after a long history of misery, 
had become the mistress of one Friar Giroflée; the two of them were now 
miserable together. Also, they visited Pococurante (“Caring Little”), a 
Venetian noble who had everything anyone could want, and was horribly 
bored with his life and possessions. 

Then they found Cacambo, now the slave of a deposed Sultan, and he 
told them that Cunegonde was in Constantinople.] 


The faithful Cacambo had already spoken to the Turkish captain who was 
to take Sultan Achmet back to Constantinople and had obtained permission for 
Candide and Martin to come on board. They both entered this ship after having 
prostrated themselves before his miserable Highness. . . . 

Scarcely had Candide entered the ship when he threw his arms round the neck 
of his old valet, of his friend Cacambo. 


*1 Admiral Byng was executed in 1757 by verdict of a court martial because he had 
lost a naval battle against the French. Voltaire had made a fruitless attempt to save him. 
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“Well!” said he, “what is Cunegonde doing? Is she still a marvel of beauty? 
Does she still love me? How is she? Of course you have bought her a palace in 
Constantinople?” 

“My dear master,” replied Cacambo, “Cunegonde is washing dishes on the 
banks of Propontis for a prince who possesses very few dishes; she is a slave in 
the house of a former sovereign named Ragotsky, who receives in his refuge three 
crowns a day from the Grank Turk; but what is even more sad is that she has 
lost her beauty and has become horribly ugly.” 

“Ah! beautiful or ugly,” said Candide, “I am a man of honor and my duty 
is to love her always. But how can she be reduced to so abject a condition with 
the five or six millions you carried off?” 

“Ah!” said Cacambo, “did I not have to give two millions to Sefior Don Fer- 
nando d’Ibarra y Figueora y Mascarenes y Lampourdos y Souza, Governor of 
Buenos Ayres, for permission to bring away Mademoiselle Cunegonde? And did 
not a pirate bravely strip us of all the rest? And did not this pirate take us to 
Cape Matapan, to Milo, to Nicaria, to Samos, to Petra, to the Dardanelles, to Mar- 
mora, to Scutari? Cunegonde and the old woman are servants to the prince I 
mentioned, and I am slave to the dethroned Sultan.” . .. 

In a few days they reached the Black Sea channel. Candide began by paying 
a high ransom for Cacambo and, without wasting time, he went on board a 
galley with his companions bound for the shores of Propontis, in order to 
find Cunegonde, however ugly she might be. Among the galley slaves were 
two convicts who rowed very badly and from time to time the Levantine cap- 
tain applied several strokes of a bull’s pizzle to their naked shoulders. From a 
natural feeling of pity Candide watched them more attentively than the other 
galley slaves and went up to them. Some features of their disfigured faces ap- 
peared to him to have some resemblance to Pangloss and the wretched Jesuit, 
the Baron, Mademoiselle Cunegonde’s brother. This idea disturbed and sad- 
dened him. He looked at them still more carefully. “Truly,” said he to Ca- 
cambo, “if I had not seen Dr. Pangloss hanged, and if I had not been so unfortunate 
as to kill the Baron, I should think they were rowing in this galley.” 

At the words Baron and Pangloss, the two convicts gave a loud cry, stopped 
on their seats and dropped their oars. The Levantine captain ran up to them and 
the lashes with the bull’s pizzle were redoubled. 

“Stop! Stop, sir!” cried Candide. “I will give you as much money as you want.” 

“What! Is it Candide?” said one of the convicts. 

“What! Is it Candide?” said the other. 

“Is it a dream?” said Candide. “Am I awake? Am I in this galley? Is that my 
Lord the Baron whom I killed? Is that Dr. Pangloss whom I saw hanged?” 

“H is, it is,” they replied. 

“What! Is that the great philosopher?” said Martin. 

“Ah! sir,” said Candide to the Levantine captain, “How much money do 
you want for My Lord Thunder-ten-tronckh, one of the first Barons of the em- 
pire, and for Dr. Pangloss, the most profound metaphysician of Germany?” 

“Dog of a Christian,” replied the Levantine captain, “since these two dogs 
of Christian convicts are Barons and metaphysicians, which no doubt is a high 
rank in their country, you shall pay me fifty thousand sequins.” 
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“You shall have them, sir. Row back to Constantinople like lightning and 
you shall be paid at once. But, no, take me to Mademoiselle Cunegonde.” 

The captain, at Candide’s first offer had already turned the bow towards the 
town, and rowed there more swiftly than a bird cleaves the air. 

Candide embraced the Baron and Pangloss a hundred times. “How was it I 
did not kill you, my dear Baron? And, my dear Pangloss, how do you happen to 
be alive after having been hanged? And why are you both in a Turkish galley?” 

“Is it really true that my dear sister is in this country?” said the Baron. 

“Yes,” replied Cacambo. 

“So once more I see my dear Candide!” cried Pangloss. 

Candide introduced Martin and Cacambo. They all embraced and all talked 
at the same time. The galley flew; already they were in the harbor. They sent for 
a Jew, and Candide sold him for fifty thousand sequins a diamond worth a hun- 
dred thousand, for which he swore by Abraham he could not give any more. 
The ransom of the Baron and Pangloss was immediately paid. Pangloss threw 
himself at the feet of his liberator and bathed them with tears; the other thanked 
him with a nod and promised to repay the money at the first opportunity. “But 
is it possible that my sister is in Turkey?” said he. 

“Nothing is so possible,” replied Cacambo, “since she washes up the dishes of 
a prince of Transylvania.” 

They immediately sent for two Jews; Candide sold some more diamonds; 
and they all set out in another galley to rescue Cunegonde. 

“Pardon once more,” said Candide to the Baron, “pardon me, reverend 
father, for having thrust my sword through your body.” 

“Let us say no more about it,” said the Baron. “I admit I was a little too sharp; 
but since you wish to know how it was you saw me in a galley, I must tell you 
that after my wound was healed by the brother apothecary of the college, I 
was attacked and carried off by a Spanish raiding party; I was imprisoned in 
Buenos Ayres at the time when my sister had just left. I asked to return to the 
Vicar-General in Rome. I was ordered to Constantinople to act as almoner to 
the Ambassador of France. A week after I had taken up my office I met towards 
evening a very handsome young page of the Sultan. It was very hot; the young 
man wished to bathe; I took the opportunity to bathe also. I did not know that 
it was a most serious crime for a Christian to be found naked with a young Ma- 
hometan. A cadi sentenced me to a hundred strokes on the soles of my feet and 
condemned me to the galley. I do not think a more horrible injustice has ever 
been committed. But I should very much like to know why my sister is in the 
kitchen of a Transylvanian sovereign living in exile among the Turks.” 

“But, my dear Pangloss,” said Candide, “how does it happen that I see you 
once more?” 

“It is true,” said Pangloss, “that you saw me hanged; and in the natural 
course of events I should have been burned. But you remember, it poured with 
rain when they were going to roast me; the storm was so violent that they des- 
paired of lighting the fire; I was hanged because they could no nothing better; a 
surgeon bought my body, carried me home and dissected me. He first made a 
crucial incision in me from the navel to the collarbone. Nobody could have been 
worse hanged than I was. The executioner of the holy Inquisition, who was a sub- 
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deacon, was marvellously skilful in burning people, but he was not accustomed 
to hang them; the rope was wet and did not slide easily and it was knotted; in 
short, I still breathed. The crucial incision caused me to utter so loud a scream 
that the surgeon fell over backwards and, thinking he was dissecting the devil, 
fled away in terror and fell down the staircase in his flight. His wife ran in from 
another room at the noise; she saw me stretched out on the table with my 
crucial incision; she was still more frightened than her husband, fled, and fell 
on top of him. When they had recovered themselves a little, I heard the surgeon’s 
wife say to the surgeon: ‘My dear, what were you thinking of, to dissect a here- 
tic? Don’t you know the devil always possesses them? I will go and get a priest 
at once to exorcise him.’ 

“At this I shuddered and collected the little strength I had left to shout: 
‘Have pity on me!’ At last the Portuguese barber grew bolder; he sewed up 
my skin; his wife even took care of me, and at the end of a fortnight I was able 
to walk again. The barber found me a situation and made me lackey to a Knight 
of Malta who was going to Venice; but, as my master had no money to pay me 
wages, I entered the service of a Venetian merchant and followed him to Con- 
stantinople. 

“One day I took it into my head to enter a mosque; there was nobody there 
except an old Imam”? and a very pretty young devotee who was reciting her prayers, 
her breasts were entirely uncovered; between them she wore a bunch of 
tulips, roses, anemones, ranunculus, hyacinths and auriculas; she dropped her 
bunch of flowers; I picked it up and returned it to her with a most respectful 
alacrity. I was so long putting them back that the Imam grew angry and, seeing 
I was a Christian, called for help. I was taken to the cadi, who sentenced me to 
receive a hundred strokes on the soles of my feet and sent me to the galleys... .” 

“Well! my dear Pangloss,” said Candide, “when you were hanged, dissected, 
stunned with blows and made to row in the galleys, did you always think that 
everything was for the best in this world?” 

“I am still of my first opinion,” replied Pangloss, “for after all I am a philoso- 
pher; and it would be unbecoming for me to recant, since Leibnitz could not 
be in the wrong and pre-established harmony is the finest thing imaginable like 
the plenum and subtle matter.” 

While Candide, the Baron, Pangloss, Martin and Cacambo were relating 
their adventures, reasoning upon contingent or non-contingent events of the 
universe, arguing about effects and causes, moral and physical evil, free will and 
necessity, and the consolation to be found in the Turkish galleys, they came to 
the house of the Transylvanian prince on the shores of Propontis. 

The first objects which met their sight were Cunegonde and the old woman 
hanging out towels to dry on the line. At this sight the Baron grew pale. Candide, 
that tender lover, seeing his fair Cunegonde sunburned, blear-eyed, flat-breasted, 
with wrinkles round her eyes and red, chapped arms, recoiled three paces in 
horror, and then advanced from mere politeness. She embraced Candide and her 
brother. They embraced the old woman; Candide bought them both. 

In the neighborhood was a little farm; the old woman suggested that Candide 
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should buy it, until some better fate befell the group. Cunegonde did not know 
that she had become ugly, for nobody had told her so; she reminded Candide of 
his promises in so peremptory a tone that the good Candide dared not refuse her. 
He therefore informed the Baron that he was about to marry his sister. 

“Never,” said the Baron, “will I endure such baseness on her part and such in- 
solence on yours; nobody shall ever reproach me with this infamy; my sister’s 
children could never enter the chapters?’ of Germany. No, my sister shall never 
marry anyone but a Baron of the Empire.” 

Cunegonde threw herself at his feet and bathed them in tears; but he was 
inflexible. 

“Madman,” said Candide, “I rescued you from the galleys, I paid your ran- 
som and your sister’s; she was washing dishes here, she is ugly, I am so kind as 
to make her my wife, and you pretend to oppose me! I should re-kill you if I 
listened to my anger.” 

“You may kill me again,” said the Baron, “but you shall never marry my 
sister while I am alive.” 

At the bottom of his heart Candide had not the least wish to marry Cune- 
gonde. But the Baron’s extreme impertinence determined him to complete the 
marriage, and Cunegonde urged it so warmly that he could not retract. He con- 
sulted Pangloss, Martin and the faithful Cacambo. Pangloss wrote an excellent 
memorandum by which he proved that the Baron had no rights over his sister and 
that by all the laws of the empire she could make a left-handed marriage?4 
with Candide. Martin advised that the Baron should be thrown into the sea; Ca- 
cambo decided that he should be returned to the Levantine captain and sent back 
to the galleys, after which he would be returned by the first ship to the Vicar- 
General at Rome. This was thought to be very good advice; the old woman ap- 
proved it; they said nothing to the sister; the plan was carried out with the aid 
of a little money and they had the pleasure of duping a Jesuit and punishing the 
pride of a German Baron. 

It would be natural to suppose that when, after so many disasters, Candide 
was married to his mistress, and living with the philosopher Pangloss, the philoso- 
pher Martin, the prudent Cacambo and the old woman, having brought back so 
many diamonds from the country of the ancient Incas, he would lead the most 
pleasant life imaginable. But he was so cheated by the Jews that he had nothing 
left but his little farm; his wife, growing uglier every day, became shrewish and 
unendurable; the old woman was ailing and even more bad tempered than Cune- 
gonde. Cacambo, who worked in the garden and then went to Constantinople to 
sell vegetables, was overworked and cursed his fate. Pangloss was in despair be- 
cause he did not shine in some German university. 

As for Martin, he was firmly convinced that people are eugally uncomforta- 
ble everywhere; he accepted things patiently. Candide, Martin and Pangloss 
sometimes argued about metaphysics and morals. From the windows of the 
farm they often watched the ships going by, filled with effendis, pashas, and cadis, 


23 chapters, knightly assemblies. 
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who were being exiled to Lemnos, to Mitylene and Erzerum. They saw other 
cadis, other pashas and other effendis coming back to take the place of the 
exiles and to be exiled in their turn. They saw the neatly impaled heads which 
were taken to the Sublime Porte.25 These sights redoubled their discussions; and 
when they were not arguing, the boredom was so excessive that one day the old 
woman dared to say to them: “I should like to know which is worse, to be raped 
a hundred times by negro pirates, to have a buttock cut off, to run the gauntlet 
among the Bulgarians, to be whipped and flogged in an auto-da-fé, to be dissected, 
to row in a galley, in short, to endure all the miseries through which we have 
passed, or to remain here doing nothing?” 

“Tis a great question,” said Candide. 

These remarks led to new reflections, and Martin especially concluded that 
man was born to live in the convulsions of distress or in the lethargy of boredom. 
Candide did not agree, but he asserted nothing. Pangloss confessed that he had 
always suffered horribly; but, having once maintained that everything was for 
the best, he had continued to maintain it without believing it. 

One thing confirmed Martin in his detestable principles, made Candide hesi- 
tate more than ever, and embarrassed Pangloss. And it was this. One day there 
came to their farm Paquette and Friar Giroflée, who were in the most extreme 
misery; they had soon wasted their three thousand piastres, had left each other, 
made it up, quarrelled again, been put in prison, escaped, and finally Friar 
Giroflée had turned Turk. Paquette continued her occupation everywhere and now 
earned nothing by it. 

“I foresaw,” said Martin to Candide, “that your gifts would soon be wasted 
and would only make them the more miserable. You and Cacambo were once 
bloated with millions of piastres and you are no happier than Friar Giroflée 
and Paquette.” 

“Ah! Hal” said Pangloss to Paquette, “so Heaven brings you back to us, my 
dear child? Do you know that you cost me the end of my nose, an eye and an 
ear! What a plight you are in! Ah! what a world this is!” 

This new occurrence caused them to philosophise more than ever. In the 
neighborhood there lived a very famous Dervish, who was supposed to be the 
best philosopher in Turkey; they went to consult him; Pangloss was the spokes- 
man and said: “Master, we have come to beg you to tell us why so strange an 
animal as man was ever created.” 

“What has it to do with you?” said the Dervish. “Is it your business?” 

“But, reverend father,” said Candide, “there is a horrible amount of evil in 
the world.” 

“What does it matter,” said the Dervish, “whether there is evil or good? 
When his highness sends a ship to Egypt, does he worry about the comfort or 
discomfort of the rats in the ship?” 

“Then what should we do?” said Pangloss. 

“Hold your tongue,” said the Dervish. 

“I flattered myself,” said Pangloss, “that I should discuss with you effects and 


25 Sublime Porte, the gate of the Sultan’s palace. 
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causes, this best of all possible worlds, the origin of evil, the nature of the soul 
and pre-established harmony.” 

At these words the Dervish slammed the door in their faces. 

During this conversation the news went round that at Constantinople two 
viziers and the mufti had been strangled and several of their friends impaled. 
This catastrophe made a prodigious noise everywhere for several hours. As Pan- 
gloss, Candide and Martin were returning to their little farm, they came upon an 
old man who was taking the air under a bower of orange trees at his door. Pan- 
gloss, who was as curious as he was argumentative, asked him what was the 
name of the mufti who had just been strangled. 

“I do not know,” replied the old man. “I have never known the name of any 
mufti or of any vizier. I am entirely ignorant of the occurrence you mention; 
I presume that in general those who meddle with public affairs sometimes perish 
miserably and that they deserve it; but I never inquire what is going on in Con- 
stantinople; I content myself with sending there for sale the produce of the gar- 
den I cultivate.” 

Having spoken thus, he took the strangers into his house. His two daughters 
and his two sons presented them with several kinds of sherbet which they made 
themselves, caymac flavored with candied citron peel, oranges, lemons, limes, 
pineapples, dates, pistachios and Mocha coffee which had not been mixed with 
the bad coffee of Batavia and the Isles. After which this good Mussulman’s two 
daughters perfumed the beards of Candide, Pangloss and Martin. 

“You must have a vast and magnificent estate?” said Candide to the Turk. 

“I have only twenty acres,” replied the Turk. “I cultivate them with my 
children; and work keeps at bay three great evils: boredom, vice and need.” 

As Candide returned to his farm he reflected deeply on the Turk’s remarks. 
He said to Pangloss and Martin: “That good old man seems to me to have chosen 
an existence preferable by far to that of the six kings with whom we had the 
honor to sup.” 

“Exalted rank,” said Pangloss, “is very dangerous, according to the testi- 
mony of all philosophers; for Eglon, King of the Moabites, was murdered by 
Ehud; Absalom was hanged by the hair and pierced by three darts; King Nadab, 
son of Jeroboam, was killed by Baasha; King Elah by Zimri; Ahaziah by Jehu; 
Athaliah by Jehoiada; the Kings Jehoiakim, Jeconiah and Zedekiah were made 
slaves. You know in what manner died Croesus, Astyages, Darius, Denys of Syra- 
cuse, Pyrrhus, Perseus, Hannibal, Jugurtha, Ariovistus, Cæsar, Pompey, Neto, 
Otho, Vitellius, Domitian, Richard II of England, Edward II, Henry VI, Richard 
III, Mary Stuart, Charles I, the three Henrys of France, the Emperor Henry 
IV. You know—” 

“I also know,” said Candide, “that we should cultivate our gardens.” 

“You are right,” said Pangloss, “for, when man was placed in the Garden of 
Eden, he was placed there ut operaretur eum, to dress it and to keep it; which 
proves that man was not born for idleness.” 

“Let us work without theorizing,” said Martin; “’tis the only way to make life 
endurable.” 

The whole small fraternity entered into this praiseworthy plan, and each 
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started to make use of his talents. The little farm yielded well. Cunegonde was in- 
deed very ugly, but she became an excellent pastry cook; Paquette embroidered; 
the old woman took care of the linen. Even Friar Giroflée performed some serv- 
ice; he was a very good carpenter and even became a man of honor; and Pan- 
gloss sometimes said to Candide: “AH events are linked up in this best of all 
possible worlds; for, if you had not been expelled from the noble castle, by hard 
kicks in your backside for love of Mademoiselle Cunegonde, if you had not been 
clapped into the Inquisition, if you had not wandered about America on foot, 
if you had not stuck your sword in the Baron, if you had not lost all your sheep 
from the land of Eldorado, you would not be eating candied citrons and pistachios 
here.” 
“Tis well said,” replied Candide, “but we must cultivate our garden.” 
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Romanticism and the Modern World 


ORDER, SYMMETRY, DEFINITION, and clear light—these were the Renaissance 
and Neoclassical desire. But in the middle 1700s such qualities began to 
seem odious, and people recoiled from what they felt was a glaring light too 
sharply focused upon phases of things rather than upon things in their 
entirety. The new era was committed to the idea of a sympathetic all-inclu- 
siveness; and upon that pillar of cloud the individual man ascended to an 
eminence from which, however precariously he may perch, he has not 
descended far. This new impulse was called Romanticism; and, for good and 
evil, it has manifested itself in varying degrees of intensity throughout most 
of the last two centuries. 

Because Romanticism has affected almost every modern human interest, 
to give a dictionary definition of it is next to impossible. In philosophy, in 
religion, in politics, in literature and the other arts—in fact, in all the great 
realms of idea and practice, the Romantic impulse has been apparent. 
Scholars have offered definitions of Romanticism, but too frequently in 
terms of their own special interests. It has been called the revival of the 
Middle Ages, the return to nature, the renascence of wonder, strangeness 
added to beauty, and countless other very neat and high-sounding things. 
For practical purposes it is enough to say that the basis of Romanticism is 
human individualism and man’s strong emotional desire to cut himself loose 
from the restraints of his life, whether those restraints be a prescribed form 
of writing poetry or a form of government that seems too tyrannically op- 
pressive. ‘The history of the last two hundred years exhibits many examples 
of such restlessness. 

There has never been a time when human individualism has not been a 
force in human society, but there have been many ages when convention 
has been uppermost in dictating the best direction of man’s action, and 
many other ages when revolt has shown the way to what at the moment 
seemed like salvation. Among these latter, the period roughly from 1770 to 
1830 was outstanding. There was, of course, in the eighteenth century, no 
sharp break with the ideals of Neoclassicism, nor did many individual writers 
and thinkers represent an unmixed Neoclassicism or Romanticism. But toward 
the end of the century certain signs were apparent that the old attitudes were 
weakening. In France the writings of Rousseau and other philosophers 
introduced the French Revolution and the dream of progress. In Germany 
the period of Sturm und Drang, with the writings of Goethe and Schiller, 
and the transcendental philosophy of Kant and Schelling, marked the begin- 
ning of a century of unusual intellectual and artistic activity. In England 
the rise of the middle class, the popularity of Wesleyanism, and the grow- 
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ing interest in the natural world and the common man were definite signs 
of changing times. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau has been considered by many as a kind of father 
of the Romantic movement. He elevated sentiment to the position of a 
fad; he made the natural world a new object of attention and wonder; and 
in his stress upon individualism and the rights of man, he helped break 
ground for revolution in both literature and politics. In Germany and 
England he was a direct influence upon a whole generation of philosophers 
and poets, and many writers reproduced his doctrines and beliefs though 
unaware of his influence. In America and France his teachings seemed justi- 
fied by successful political revolutions, and even the reports of European 
travelers in the New World seemed to confirm his emphasis on the nobility 
of primitive peoples. By artifice and by nature, the New World appeared to 
substantiate Rousseauan romanticism. 

In England during the first generation of the nineteenth century all the 
Romantic tendencies of the eighteenth century matured in the poetry, fiction, 
and criticism of a large group of brilliant writers. In 1798 Wordsworth and 
Coleridge published their Lyrical Ballads, a unique synthesis of the common- 
place and the wonderful. In 1802 Scott issued his Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, in 1805 his Lay of the Last Minstrel, and in 1814 Waverley, the first 
of a long series of historical novels. Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 
appeared in 1812, and during the next four years his oriental romances 
established him as the most popular poet in England. Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound and Keats’s great odes were published in 1820. 

Meanwhile the literary criticism of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Hazlitt, and 
DeQuincey, breaking almost completely with the past, formulated new prin- 
ciples, made the comprehension and sympathies of English thinkers more 
cosmopolitan, and revived many English writers of the distant past. The 
death of Scott in 1832 brought this age to an end. The principles of Roman- 
ticism continued, however, throughout the century, seeming in the 1820s 
and 1830s to thrive especially in France, where the poetry, drama, and fiction 
of Victor Hugo and the poetry of Lamartine, de Musset, and de Vigny con- 
stituted a new surge of Romantic writing. 

But the development of capitalist industry and laboratory science was 
now beginning to pose new problems both social and spiritual. The thinking 
of mid-century was still basically Romantic, still Rousseauistic in its hopes 
for man; but it was Romantic with modifications dictated by science and 
industry. Apparently man had been too complacent in his dream of progress; 
apparently he had not faced all the facts, perhaps even had not found all 
the facts. If writers could mirror man to himself in all his diabolic baseness, 
he would be impelled somehow from the virtuous depths of his being to put 
that baseness from him quickly and permanently. Realism, in short, might 
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be more efficacious than any other “ism.” The objective method of the 
laboratory might well be applied to examining the social degradation of an 
industrial world. Some of the best literature of the nineteenth century grew 
out of the desire to examine with calmness and thoroughness, however com- 
passionate the examiner, the condition of man in an increasingly complex 
environment. In France the prose fiction of Balzac, Flaubert, Maupassant, 
and Zola, and in Russia that of Turgenev, Gogol, Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky 
were supreme achievements of the Realistic method. 

The other artists of the nineteenth century followed the pattern of 
development seen in literature: first a revolt against the old order, then a 
flourishing of romantic individualism and finally fragmentation into a 
multiplicity of schools and movements. In architecture, the century was 
least productive and least original among all the arts, perhaps because the 
architect is more dependent than other artists upon public demand for his 
services. In a century that witnessed in western Europe the rise of the 
middie class with its materialism and vulgar tastes, it is hardly surprising 
that building reached perhaps its lowest ebb in centuries. But the introduc- 
tion of new materials and techniques of construction and the rise of the 
functional sense—the feeling that bare usefulness has a beauty of its own— 
led finally to new forms that are commonplace today. 

In music the greatest achievements were seen in Germany, where Roman- 
ticism flourished during a large part of the century, though Italy made 
important contributions to the opera, especially in the works of Rossini and 
Verdi. Many new musical forms appeared or were freshly emphasized. The 
song and program music became more and more important. Ludwig van 
Beethoven, in an incredible number of compositions of the highest order, 
represented a kind of transition from the classicism of Haydn and Mozart 
to the pure romanticism of Chopin, Schubert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn. 
In the latter part of the nineteenth century the music dramas of Richard 
Wagner achieved an unparalleled combination of the musical arts. In his 
Tristan and Isolde and The Ring of the Nibelungs (a cycle of four works 
dealing with the legend of Siegfried) he established his fame as a great 
original genius. After Wagner and his school of the colossal there was a 
reaction in the direction of smaller works and ensembles, restraint, subtlety, 
and wit. The most important development of the twentieth century has 
been the twelve-tone technique, a new grammar of music designed and 
promoted by Arnold Schönberg in a deliberate attempt to make a clean 
‘break with traditional musical theory; but in spite of the very real interest 
and distinction of many dodecaphonic works, they have never been able to 
win much of a public following. In recent years there has been a great deal of 
experimentation with “concrete,” synthesized, and aleatory music, all three 
resulting from our technological preoccupations. 
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Romantic individualism and its after-effects in France led to the rise of 
Paris as the painting capital of the world: here such men as Edouard 
Manet, Camille Corot, and Edgar Degas led a spectacular revolt against the 
old academic classicism and ushered in modern painting. The ideals that had 
emerged in nineteenth-century literature and music now found their corre- 
sponding forms in painting: new theories of light and optics were displayed 
in the Impressionistic techniques of Georges Seurat, Claude Monet and 
Auguste Renoir; the triumph of the inner reality of the artist in Vincent 
Van Gogh’s defiant canvases; the desire to escape modern civilization in the 
stylized primitivism of Henri Rousseau, Paul Gauguin, Paul Cézanne, and 
Marc Chagall; while throughout the period, the quest for new forms and 
metaphors traces its tortuous path through the various dehumanized worlds 
of Cubism (Georges Braque, Pablo Picasso), Expressionism (Edvard Munch, 
Vasili Kandinsky), Surrealism (Salvador Dali), Dadaism (Tristan Tzara) 
and the frankly comic (Joan Miró, Paul Klee). 

But perhaps the most influential thinkers of the nineteenth century were 
found in the realms of science and economics. Evolution, the class struggle, 
and psychoanalysis needed only the work of modern physics to formulate 
completely the modern synthesis. The universe, human society, biological 
man, and the individual mind—concerning these great enigmas the answers 
of the twentieth century have been most tellingly furnished by Darwin, 
Marx, Freud and Jung, and Einstein. 

Because of Charles Darwin and the evolutionary sciences, modern man 
has come to believe himself a relative not of the angels but of the higher 
vertebrates. From Karl Marx has come an interpretation of history in terms 
of class struggle which commits the middle class to perpetual warfare with 
the proletariat, and a collectivist economic theory that has permeated the 
policies of every government in the world. From Sigmund Freud and Carl 
Jung, man has learned that the conscious mind exerts a tenuous control 
over vast, unseen forces that surge up from the inexhaustible well of the 
unconscious and constantly seek to influence and overthrow it. And from 
the physical theories of Albert Einstein, the very commonplaces of space, 
matter and time have taken on an uncertainty beyond the wildest fantasies of 
the nineteenth century. The human bewilderment resulting from all these 
ideas has produced a sense of instability that seems more and more to be 
the syndrome of the twentieth century. 

Perhaps the most symptomatic recent development in Western thought 
is the fashionable theory of Existentialism. From its beginning in the fugi- 
tive writings of Søren Kierkegaard in the nineteenth century, it has taken 
as many forms as it has had spokesmen, but most Existentialists hold in 
common the beliefs that (1) existence precedes essence; (2) the absence of 
a creating God abrogates all preconceived ethical standards as well as all 
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generalities; and therefore (3) it is the duty of every man—forced by cir- 
cumstance to participate in this absurd, undirected universe—to assume 
total personal responsibility for his acts and live in such a manner that his 
life may stand as a model for all other men. 


ROUSSEAU 


Confessions 


IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE the old order in government and religion 
was challenged first by philosophy and then by violence. Out of the works 
of such thinkers as Montesquieu, Diderot, D’Alembert, Voltaire, and Rous- 
seau was created in the name of the rights of man the physical force of 
bloody revolution. 

In many ways the most remarkable of these thinkers was Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau (1712-1778), who has had perhaps a deeper influence upon 
modern thought than anyone since his time. A man of great sensitiveness 
and imagination, with little respect for what was generally considered proper 
in his day, and under no restrictions of genteel education, Rousseau was 
largely influential in changing man’s concept of a static social order presided 
over by kings and God to the modern faith in individual rights and social 
progress. 

Until he was nearly forty Rousseau lived a life of vagabondage and 
irresponsibility. As an author he had contributed articles on music to the 
French Encyclopédie, but he produced nothing of literary consequence until 
he competed in 1749 for the prize offered by the Dijon Academy for the 
best essay on the subject “Has the Progress of the Sciences and the Arts 
Tended to Corrupt or to Purify Manners?” Chiefly through his seriousness, 
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eloquence, and passion he attracted attention to his paradoxical thesis that 
civilization has brought degeneration to mankind. Man, he contended, is 
good by nature and consequently must depend largely upon sentiment in 
arriving at truth. Rousseau’s essay won the prize and, published in 1750, 
made him immediately well known as an author. 

In a second contest of the Dijon Academy in 1754 Rousseau contributed 
his Discourse on the Origin of Inequality. Though this was a better work 
than the first, it failed to win the prize, perhaps because it was considered 
too daring. It contained Rousseau’s now-famous conjectural history of primi- 
tive mankind and his efforts to explain the meaning of his term “natural 
man.” These two essays together form the basis for the refinement of Rous- 
seau’s mature philosophy in his later works. 

Three books supply the great body of Rousseau’s criticism of his own 
age: a novel of letters, a constitution of a model state, and a study of educa- 
tion. The New Eloise, or the Letters of Two Lovers (1761), which showed 
the influence of the English novelist Samuel Richardson, was characterized 
by a tone of heavy sentiment and secured Rousseav’s fame in Paris, especially 
among women. As a novel it was a dull piece of work; but its sensitiveness 
to the beauty of the natural world, its recognition of the force of human 
sentiment, and its defense of individual impulse against social restraint were 
of enormous influence upon European literature. In 1762 appeared The 
Social Contract. “Man is born free, and everywhere he is in chains’’—so 
reads one of the first sentences of this book; and on the basis of this observa- 
tion, with the example of Plato before him, Rousseau constructed his ideal 
republic. In the light of history his theory that government is based upon a 
contract between governors and governed is questionable; perhaps in the 
world of practice it is not even feasible. But the political principles enun- 
ciated in this work by Rousseau have become commonplace in modern 
times: that freedom is not the independence of brutes but the freedom of 
civil liberty established by society, that the law is made for the common 
good, and that the general will of a society is its ultimate authority. What- 
ever the weaknesses of argument and the instability of its premises, The 
Social Contract proposed dramatically to the eighteenth century the ideal 
of the “natural state.” 

Rousseau’s next work, Emile, or Education (1762), purported to be a 
novel, but the fictional element was so slight and the didactic so strong as 
to do some violence to the classification. In great detail it described the 
natural education of its hero, and in the profession of faith of one of its 
characters, the Savoyard vicar, it prescribed the natural religion. 

With the publication of these books Rousseau’s reputation in France 
reached its height, but the positive hostility of his critics became menacing. 
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Many persons considered The New Eloise to be immoral; monarchists recog- 
nized the danger of The Social Contract; and both freethinkers and orthodox 
disapproved of the religious sentiments in Emile. The Parliament of Paris 
condemned Rousseau and his work, and upon the suggestion of friends he 
fled from France. The rest of his life was distressed by a succession of flights 
from real and imagined dangers, unreasonable quarrels with benefactors, and 
the understandable conviction that he was the object of unrelenting persecu- 
tion. But during these years he produced what is perhaps his greatest literary 
achievement, the two volumes of his Confessions. 

At the invitation of the Scottish philosopher David Hume, Rousseau 
visited England in 1766. He was acclaimed in London, but he responded with 
growing bad humor and retired to a country house in Derbyshire, where he 
wrote a large part of the Confessions. After a quarrel with Hume he returned 
to France, resumed his wandering, and continued to work upon his book. 
In 1770 he went back to Paris and for a few years experienced a period of 
relative peace during which he completed the Confessions. But in 1778 his 
old suspicions of secret enemies revived, and under protection of a friend he 
retired to Ermenonville, where he died within the year. The Confessions 
was published in Geneva in 1782. 

Because it is difficult to write dispassionately about Rousseau and be- 
cause he himself is an untrustworthy source of information about himself, a 
satisfactory account of his life and thought has not yet been produced. His 
whole existence was chaotic and contradictory. With unusual capacity for 
friendship he went out of his way to make enemies. The author of a book 
on education, he placed in a home for foundlings the five children that he 
believed to be his. A strong advocate of the social value of the family, he 
lived with Thérése le Vasseur for years before marrying her and then resorted 
to a ceremony of his own invention. Though at times he seems clearly to 
have been insane, he was a man of abounding sentiment, sharp if not stable 
intelligence, and remarkable literary skill. 

The influence of Rousseau has been so widespread and persistent that 
it is impossible to define. Even the very intensity and quality of the opposi- 
tion aroused by his doctrines is tribute of a sort to his effectiveness. He was 
a forerunner of the whole Romantic movement in Western Europe and 
America in both literature and philosophy. In France he was followed by 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and then by Chateaubriand, in Germany by Kant 
and Goethe, and in England by Wordsworth and Shelley. His political doc- 
trines, manifested first in the American Declaration of Independence and 
then in the French Revolution, suffused the whole democratic movement of 
the nineteenth century. And throughout the entire body of modern educa- 
tion and sociology his teachings, for better or worse, are clearly implicit. 
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I am commencing an undertaking, hitherto without precedent, and which 
will never find an imitator. I desire to set before my fellows the likeness of a man 
in all the truth of nature, and that man myself. 

Myself alone! I know the feelings of my heart, and I know men. I am not 
made like any of those I have seen; I venture to believe that I am not made like 
any of those who are in existence. If I am not better, at least I am different. 
Whether Nature has acted rightly or wrongly in destroying the mould in which 
she cast me, can only be decided after I have been read. 

Let the trumpet of the Day of Judgment sound when it will, I will present 
myself before the Sovereign Judge with this book in my hand. I will say boldly: 
“This is what I have done, what I have thought, what I was. I have told the good 
and the bad with equal frankness. I have neither omitted anything bad, nor inter- 
polated anything good. If I have occasionally made use of some immaterial em- 
bellishments, this has only been in order to fill a gap caused by lack of memory. 
I may have assumed the truth of that which I knew might have been true, never 
of that which I knew to be false. I have shown myself as I was: mean and 
contemptible, good, high-minded and sublime, according as I was one or the 
other. I have unveiled my inmost self even as Thou hast seen it, O Eternal 
Being. Gather round me the countless host of my fellow-men; let them hear 
my confessions, lament for my unworthiness, and blush for my imperfections. 
Then let each of them in turn reveal, with the same frankness, the secrets of 
his heart at the foot of the Throne, and say, if he dare, ‘I was better than that 
man!’ ” 

I was born at Geneva, in the year 1712, and was the son of Isaac Rousseau 
and Susanne Bernard, citizens. The distribution of a very moderate inheritance 
amongst fifteen children had reduced my father’s portion almost to nothing; 
and his only means of livelihood was his trade of watchmaker, in which he was 
really very clever. My mother, a daughter of the Protestant minister Bernard, 
was better off. She was clever and beautiful, and my father had found difficulty 
in obtaining her hand. Their affection for each other had commenced almost 
as soon as they were born, When only eight years old, they walked every 
evening upon the Treille;! at ten, they were inseparable. Sympathy and union of 
soul strengthened in them the feeling produced by intimacy. Both, naturally full 
of tender sensibility, only waited for the moment when they should find the same 
disposition in another—or, rather, this moment waited for them, and each aban- 


* Translated by John Grant. 
1 A promenade in Geneva. 
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doned their heart to the first which opened to receive it. Destiny, which appeared 
to oppose their passion, only encouraged it. The young lover, unable to obtain 
possession of his mistress, was consumed by grief. She advised him to travel, and 
endeavour to forget her. He travelled, but without result, and returned more in 
love than ever. He found her whom he loved still faithful and true. After this 
trial of affection, nothing was left for them but to love each other all their lives. 
This they swore to do, and Heaven blessed their oath. .. . 

My father, after the birth of my only brother, set out for Constantinople, 
whither he was summoned to undertake the post of watchmaker to the Sultan. 
During his absence, my mother’s beauty, intellect and talents gained for her the 
devotion of numerous admirers. . . . To enable her to resist their advances, my 
mother had more than her virtue: she loved her husband tenderly. She pressed 
him to return; he left all, and returned. I was the unhappy fruit of this retur. 
Ten months later I was born, a weak and ailing child; I cost my mother her life, 
and my birth was the first of my misfortunes. 

I have never heard how my father bore this loss, but I know that he was in- 
consolable. He believed that he saw his wife again in me, without being able to 
forget that it was I who had robbed him of her; he never embraced me without 
my perceiving, by his sighs and the convulsive manner in which he clasped me 
to his breast, that a bitter regret was mingled with his caresses, which were on 
that account only the more tender. When he said to me, “Jean Jacques, let us 
talk of your mother,” I used to answer, “Well, then, my father, we will weep!” 
—and this word alone was sufficient to move him to tears. “Ah!” said he, with a 
sigh, “give her back to me, console me for her loss, fill the void which she has 
left in my soul. Should I love you as I do, if you were only my son?” Forty years 
after he had lost her, he died in the arms of a second wife, but the name of 
the first was on his lips and her image at the bottom of his heart. 

Such were the authors of my existence. Of all the gifts which Heaven had 
bestowed upon them, a sensitive heart is the only one that bequeathed to me; it 
had been the source of their happiness, but for me it proved the source of all the 
misfortunes of my life. 

I was brought into the world in an almost dying condition; little hope was 
entertained of saving my life. I carried within me the germs of a complaint which 
the course of time has strengthed, and which at times allows me a respite only 
to make me suffer more cruelly in another manner. One of my father’s sisters, an 
amiable and virtuous young woman, took such care of me that she saved my 
life. At this moment, while I am writing, she is still alive, at the age of eighty 
nursing a husband younger than herself, but exhausted by excessive drinking. 
Dear aunt, I forgive you for having preserved my life; and I deeply regret that, 
at the end of your days, I am unable to repay the tender care which you lavished 
upon me at the beginning of my own.... 

I felt before I thought: this is the common lot of humanity. I experienced it 
more than others. I do not know what I did until I was five or six years old. I do 
not know how I learned to read; I only remember my earliest reading, and the 
effect it had upon me; from that time I date my uninterrupted self-conscious- 
ness. My mother had left some romances behind her, which my father and I 
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began to read after supper. At first it was only a question of practising me in 
reading by the aid of amusing books; but soon the interest became so lively, that 
we used to read in turns without stopping, and spent whole nights in this occupa- 
tion. We were unable to leave off until the volume was finished. Sometimes, my 
father, hearing the swallows begin to twitter in the early morning, would say, 
quite ashamed, “Let us go to bed; I am more of a child than yourself.” 

In a short time, I acquired, by this dangerous method, not only extreme facil- 
ity in reading and understanding what I read, but a knowledge of the passions 
that was unique in a child of my age. I had no idea of things in themselves, 
although all the feelings of actual life were already known to me. I had conceived 
nothing, but felt everything. These confused emotions which I felt one after 
the other, certainly did not warp the reasoning powers which I did not as yet 
possess; but they shaped them in me of a peculiar stamp, and gave me odd and 
romantic notions of human life, of which experience and reflection have never 
been able wholly to cure me. 

The romances came to an end in the summer of 1719. The following winter 
brought us something different. My mother’s library being exhausted, we had re- 
course to the share of her father’s which had fallen to us. Luckily, there were 
some good books in it; in fact, it could hardly have been otherwise, for the library 
had been collected by a minister, who was even a learned man according to the 
fashion of the day, and was at the same time a man of taste and intellect. The 
“History of the Empire and the Church,” by Le Sueur; Bossuet’s “Treatise upon 
Universal History”; Plutarch’s “Lives of Famous Men”, Nani’s “History of 
Venice”; Ovid’s “Metamorphoses”; “La Bruyére”; Fontenelle’s “Worlds”; his 
“Dialogues of the Dead”; and some volumes of Moliére—all these were brought 
over into my father’s room, and I read to him out of them while he worked. I 
conceived a taste for them that was rare and perhaps unique at my age. Plu- 
tarch, especially, became my favourite author. The pleasure I took in reading 
him over and over again cured me a little of my taste for romance. This in- 
teresting reading, and the conversations between my father and myself to which 
it gave rise, formed in me the free and republican spirit, the proud and indomita- 
ble character unable to endure slavery or servitude, which has tormented me 
throughout my life in situations the least fitted to afford it scope. Unceasingly 
occupied with thoughts of Rome and Athens, living as it were amongst their 
great men, myself by birth the citizen of a republic and the son of a father whose 
patriotism was his strongest passion, I was fired by his example; I believed my- 
self a Greek or a Roman; I lost my identity in that of the individual whose life 
I was reading; the recitals of the qualities of endurance and intrepidity which 
arrested my attention made my eyes glisten and strengthened my voice. One 
day, while I was relating the history of Scaevola? at table, those present were 
alarmed to see me come forward and hold my hand over a chafing-dish, to illus- 
trate his action. .. . 

The children of kings could not be more carefully looked after than I was 


2 When the young Roman Caius Mucius Scaevola attempted to assassinate the 
Etruscan King Lars Porsena, he was seized and threatened with torture. To show the 
Roman contempt for pain and for captors he thrust his hand into the altar fire. 
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during my early years—worshipped by all around me, and, which is far less com- 
mon, treated as a beloved, never as a spoiled child. Till I left my father’s house, 
I was never once allowed to run about the streets by myself with the other chil- 
dren; in my case no one ever had to satisfy or check any of those fantastic 
whims which are attributed to Nature, but are all in reality the result of educa- 
tion. I had the faults of my age: I was a chatterbox, a glutton, and, sometimes, 
a liar. I would have stolen fruits, bonbons, or eatables; but I have never found 
pleasure in doing harm or damage, in accusing others, or in tormenting poor 
dumb animals. I remember, however, that I once made water in a saucepan 
belonging to one of our neighbours, Madame Clot, while she was at church. I 
declare that, even now, the recollection of this makes me laugh, because Ma- 
dame Clot, a good woman in other respects, was the most confirmed old grumbler 
I have ever known. Such is the brief and true story of all my childish offences. . . . 

I am convinced that it is to my aunt I owe the taste, or rather passion, for 
music, which only became fully developed in me a long time afterwards. She 
knew a prodigious number of tunes and songs which she used to sing in a very 
thin, gentle voice. This excellent woman’s cheerfulness of soul banished dreami- 
ness and melancholy from herself and all around her. The attraction which her 
singing possessed for me was so great, that not only have several of her songs 
always remained in my memory, but even now, when I have lost her, and as I 
grew older, many of them, totally forgotten since the days of my childhood, re- 
turn to my mind with inexpressible charm. Would anyone believe that I, an old 
dotard, eaten up by cares and troubles, sometime find myself weeping like a 
child, when I mumble one of those little airs in a voice already broken and trem- 
bling? ... 

Thus began to form or display itself in me that heart at once so proud and 
tender, that character so effeminate but yet indomitable, which, ever wavering 
between timidity and courage, weakness and self-control, has throughout my 
life made me inconsistent, and has caused abstinence and enjoyment, pleasure 
and prudence equally to elude my grasp. 

This course of education was interrupted by an accident, the consequences 
of which have exercised an influence upon the remainder of my life. My father 
had a quarrel with a captain in the French army, named Gautier. This Gautier, 
a cowardly and insolent fellow (whose nose happened to bleed during the 
affray), in order to avenge himself, accused my father of having drawn his 
sword within the city walls. My father, whom they wanted to send to prison, per- 
sisted that, in accordance with the law, the accuser ought to be imprisoned as 
well as himself. Being unable to have his way in this, he preferred to quit Geneva 
and expatriate himself for the rest of his life, than to give way on a point in 
which honour and liberty appeared to him to be compromised. 

I remained under the care of my uncle Bernard, who was at the time em- 
ployed upon the fortifications of Geneva. His eldest daughter was dead, but he 
had a son of the same age as myself. We were sent together to Bossey, to board 
with the Protestant minister Lambercier, in order to learn, together with Latin, 
all the sorry trash which is included under the name of education. 

Two years spent in the village in some degree softened my Roman roughness 
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and made me a child again. At Geneva, where no tasks were imposed upon 
me, I loved reading and study, which were almost my only amusements; at Bos- 
sey, my tasks made me love the games which formed a break in them. The coun- 
try was so new to me, that my enjoyment of it never palled. I conceived so 
lively an affection for it, that it has never since died out. . . . 

The life which I led at Bossey suited me so well that, had it only lasted longer, 
it would have completely decided my character. Tender, affectionate and gentle 
feelings formed its foundation. I believe that no individual of our species was 
naturally more free from vanity than myself. I raised myself by fits and starts to 
lofty flights, but immediately fell down again into my natural languor. My live- 
liest desire was to be loved by all who came near me. I was of a gentle disposition; 
my cousin and our guardians were the same. During two whole years I was 
neither the witness nor the victim of any violent feeling. Everything nourished in 
my heart those tendencies which it received from Nature. I knew no higher 
happiness than to see all the world satisfied with me and with everything. .. . 

On day I was learning my lesson by myself in the room next to the kitchen. 
The servant had put Mademoiselle Lambercier’s combs in front of the fire-place 
to dry. When she came back to fetch them, she found one with a whole row 
of teeth broken. Who was to blame for the damage? No one except myself had 
entered the room. On being questioned, I denied that I had touched the comb. M. 
and Mademoiselle Lambercier both began to admonish, to press, and to threaten 
me; I obstinately persisted in my denial; but the evidence was too strong, and 
outweighed all my protestations, although it was the first time that I had been 
found to lie so boldly. The matter was regarded as serious, as in fact it deserved 
to be. The mischievousness, the falsehood, the obstinacy appeared equally de- 
serving of punishment. My uncle Bernard was written to, and he came.... 

They could not draw from me the desired confession. Although I was 
several times brought up before them and reduced to a pitiable condition, I re- 
mained unshaken. I would have endured death, and made up my mind to do so. 
Force was obliged to yield to the diabolical obstinacy of a child—as they called 
my firmness. At last I emerged from this cruel trial, utterly broken, but trium- 
phant. 

It is now nearly fifty years since this incident took place, and I have no fear 
of being punished again for the same thing. Well, then, I declare in the sight of 
heaven that I was innocent of the offence, that I neither broke nor touched the 
comb, that I never went near the fire-place, and had never even thought of 
doing so. It would be useless to ask me how the damage was done: I do not 
know, and I cannot understand; all that I know for certain is, that I had nothing 
to do with it.... 

While I write these words, I feel that my pulse beats faster; those moments 
will always be present to me though I should live a hundred thousand years. 
That first feeling of violence and injustice has remained so deeply graven on my 
soul, that all the ideas connected with it bring back to me my first emotion; and 
this feeling, which, in its origin, had reference only to myself, has become so 
strong in itself and so completely detached from all personal interest, that, 
when I see or hear of any act of injustice—whoever is the victim of it, and 
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wherever it is committed—my heart kindles with rage, as if the effect of it re- 
coiled upon myself. When I read of the cruelties of a ferocious tyrant, the crafty 
atrocities of a rascally priest, I would gladly set out to plunge a dagger into the 
heart of such wretches, although I had to die for it a hundred times. I have often 
put myself in a perspiration, pursuing or stoning a cock, a cow, a dog, or any 
animal which I saw tormenting another merely because it felt itself the stronger. 
This impulse may be natural to me, and I believe that it is; but the profound 
impression left upon me by the first injustice I suffered was too long and too 
strongly connected with it, not to have greatly strengthened it. 

With the above incident the tranquility of my childish life was over. From 
that moment I ceased to enjoy a pure happiness, and even at the present day I 
feel that the recollection of the charms of my childhood ceases there. We te- 
mained a few months longer at Bossey. .. . 

After my return to Geneva, I lived for two or three years with my uncle, 
waiting until my friends had decided what was to be done with me. As he intended 
his own son to be an engineer, he made him learn a little drawing and taught him 
the elements of Euclid. I learned these subjects together with him, and acquired 
a taste for them, especially for drawing. In the meantime, it was debated whether 
I should be a watchmaker, an attorney, or a minister. My own preference was 
for the last, for preaching seemed to me to be a very fine thing; but the small 
income from my mother’s property, which had to be divided between my 
brother and myself, was not sufficient to allow me to prosecute my studies. As, 
considering my age at that time, there was no immediate need to decide, I re- 
mained for the present with my uncle, making little use of my time and, in addi- 
tion, as was only fair, paying a tolerably large sum for my board. My uncle, a 
man of pleasure like my father, was unable, like him, to tie himself down to his 
duties, and troubled himself little enough about us. My aunt was somewhat of 
a pietist, and preferred to sing psalms rather than attend to our education. We 
were allowed almost absolute freedom, which we never abused. Always insepa- 
rable, we were quite contented with our own society; and, having no tempta- 
tion to make companions of the street boys of our own age, we learned none of 
the dissolute habits into which idleness might have led us. . .. We made cages, 
flutes, shuttlecocks, drums, houses, squirts, and cross-bows. We spoilt my good 
old grandfather’s tools in trying to make watches as he did. We had a special 
taste for wasting paper, drawing, painting in watercolours, illuminating, and 
spoiling colours. An Italian showman came to Geneva; we went to see him once 
and never wanted to go again. But he had a marionette-sshow, and we proceeded 
to make marionettes. . . . But, my uncle Bernard having one day read aloud in 
the family circle a very fine sermon which he had composed himself, we aban- 
doned comedy and began to write sermons... . 

Being thus inseparable, we began to attract attention: the more so as, my 
cousin being very tall while I was very short, we made an oddly-assorted couple. 
His long, slim figure, his little face like a boiled apple, his gentle manner, and his 
slovenly walk excited the children’s ridicule. In the patois of the district he was 
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nicknamed Barna Bredanna, and, directly he went out, we heard nothing but 
“Barna Bredanna!” all around us. He endured it more quietly than I did: I lost 
my temper and wanted to fight. This was just what the little rascals desired. 
I fought and was beaten. My poor cousin helped me as well as he could; but he 
was weak, and a single blow of the fist knocked him down. Then I became furi- 
ous. However, although I received blows in abundance, I was not the real object 
of attack, but Barna Bredanna; but my obstinate anger made matters so much 
worse, that, in future, we only ventured to go out during school-hours, for fear 
of being hooted and followed. ; 

Behold me already a redresser of wrongs! In order to be a regular Paladin I 
only wanted a lady; I had two. From time to time I went to see my father at 
Nyon, a little town in the Vaud country, where he had settled. He was very much 
liked, and his son felt the effects of his popularity. During the shott time I stayed 
with him, friends vied with each other in making me welcome. A certain Madame 
de Vulson, especially, bestowed a thousand caresses upon me, and, to crown all, 
her daughter took me for her lover. It is easy to understand the meaning of a 
lover eleven years old for a girl of twenty-two. But all these roguish young 
women are so ready to put little puppets in front in order to hide larger ones, 
or to tempt them with the idea of an amusement which they know how to ren- 
der attractive! As for myself, I saw no incongruity between us and took the 
matter seriously; I abandoned myself with all my heart, or rather with all my 
head—for it was only in that part of me that I was in love, although madly— 
and my transports, excitement and frenzy produced scenes enough to make any- 
one split his sides with laughing. . . . 

Thus the most valuable time of my boyhood was wasted in follies, before 
my future career had been decided upon. After long deliberation as to the bent 
of my natural inclination, a profession was determined upon for which I had 
the least taste; I was put with M. Masseron, the town clerk, in order to learn, un- 
der his tuition, the useful trade of a fee-grabber.4 This nickname was extremely 
distasteful to me; the hope of gaining a number of crowns in a somewhat sordid 
business by no means flattered my pride; the occupation itself appeared to me 
wearisome and unendurable; the constant application, the feeling of servitude 
completed my dislike, and I never entered the office without a feeling of horror, 
which daily increased in intensity. M. Masseron, on his part, was ill-satisfied 
with me, and treated me with contempt; he continually reproached me with 
my dulness and stupidity, dinning into my ears every day that my uncle had 
told him that I knew something, whereas, in reality, I knew nothing; that he had 
promised him a sharp lad, and had given him a jackass. At last I was dismissed 
from the office in disgrace as being utterly incapable. 

My calling being thus settled, I was apprenticed, not, however, to a watch- 
maker, but to an engraver. The contempt with which I had been treated by M. 
Masseron had made me very humble, and I obeyed without a murmur. My 
new master, M. Ducommun, was a rough and violent young man, who in a short 
time succeeded in tarnishing all the brightness of my childhood, stupefying my 
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loving and lively nature, and reducing me, in mind as well as in position, to a 
real state of apprenticeship. My Latin, my antiquities, my history, were all for a 
long time forgotten; I did not even remember that there had ever been any Ro- 
mans in the world. My father, when I went to see him, no longer found in me 
his idol; for the ladies I was no longer the gallant Jean Jacques; and I felt so cer- 
tain myself that the Lamberciers would not have recognised their pupil in me, 
that I was ashamed to pay them a visit, and have never seen them since. The 
vilest tastes, the lowest street-blackguardism took the place of my simple amuse- 
ments and effaced even the remembrance of them. .. . 

My master’s tyranny at length made the work, of which I should have been 
very fond, altogether unbearable, and filled me with vices which I should other- 
wise have hated, such as lying, idleness and thieving. . . . 

I learned that stealing was not so terrible a thing as I had imagined, and I 
soon knew how to make such good use of my discovery, that nothing I de- 
sired, if it was within my reach, was safe from me. I was not absolutely ill-fed, 
and abstinence was only rendered difficult to me from seeing that my master 
observed it so ill himself. The custom of sending young people from the table 
when the most appetising dishes are brought on appears to me admirably adapted 
to make them gluttons as well as thieves. In a short time I became both the one 
and the other; and, as a rule, I came off very well; occasionally, when I was 
caught, very badly... . 

In consequence of continuous ill-treatment I soon became less sensitive to it, 
and regarded it as a kind of compensation for theft, which gave me the right to 
continue the latter. Instead of looking back and considering the punishment, I 
looked forward and thought of revenge. I considered that, if I were beaten as a 
rogue, I was entitled to behave like one. I found that stealing and a flogging 
went together, and constituted a sort of bargain, and that, if I performed my 
part, I could safely leave my master to carry out his own. With this idea, I began 
to steal more quietly than before. I said to myself: “What will be the result? I 
shall be flogged. Never mind; I am made to be flogged.” 

I am fond of eating, but am not greedy; I am sensual, but not a gourmand; 
too many other tastes prevent that. I have never troubled myself about my food 
except when my heart has been unoccupied: and that has so seldom been the 
case during my life that I have scarcely had time to think about dainties. For 
this reason I did not long confine my thievish propensities to eatables, but soon 
extended them to everything which tempted me; and, if I did not become a regu- 
lar thief, it was because I have never been much tempted by money. . . . 

Money has never appeared to me as valuable as it is generally considered. 
More than that, it has never even appeared to me particularly convenient. It is 
good for nothing in itself; it has to be changed before it can be enjoyed; one is 
obliged to buy, to bargain, to be often cheated, to pay dearly, to be badly served. 
I should like something which is good in quality; with my money I am sure to get 
it bad. If I pay a high price for a fresh egg, it is stale; for a nice piece of fruit, it 
is unripe; for a girl, she is spoilt. I am fond of good wine, but where am I to 
get it? At a wine merchant’s? Whatever I do, he is sure to poison me. If I really 
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wish to be well served, what trouble and embarrassment it entails! I must have 
friends, correspondents, give commissions, write, go backwards and forwards, 
wait, and in the end be often deceived! What trouble with my money! my fear 
of it is greater than my fondness for good wine. . . . 

I should never finish these details if I were to follow all the paths along which, 
during my apprenticeship, I descended from the sublimity of heroism to the 
depths of worthlessness. And yet, although I adopted the vices of my position, I 
could not altogether acquire a taste for them. I wearied of the amusements of 
my companions; and when excessive restraint had rendered work unendurable 
to me, I grew tired of everything. This renewed my taste for reading, which I 
had for some time lost. This reading, for which I stole time from my work, be- 
came a new offence which brought new punishment upon me. The taste for it, 
provoked by constraint, became a passion, and soon a regular madness. La 
Tribu, a well-known lender of books, provided me with all kinds of literature. 
Good or bad, all were alike to me; I had no choice, and read everything with 
equal avidity. I read at the worktable, I read on my errands, I read in the ward- 
robe, and forgot myself for hours together; my head became giddy with reading; 
I could do nothing else. My master watched me, surprised me, beat me, took 
away my books. How many volumes were torn, bumt, and thrown out of the 
window! how many works were left in odd volumes in La Tribu’s stock! When 
I had no more money to pay her, I gave her my shirts, neckties and clothes; my 
three sous of pocket-money were regularly taken to her every Sunday. . . . 

In this manner I reached my sixteenth year, restless, dissatisfied with myself 
and everything, without any of the tastes of my condition of life, without any 
of the pleasures of my age, consumed by desires of the object of which I was ig- 
norant, weeping without any cause for tears, sighing without knowing why. On 
Sundays, my fellow-apprentices came to fetch me after service to go and amuse 
myself with them. I would gladly have escaped from them if I had been able; 
but, once engaged in their amusements, I became more excited and went further 
than any of them; it was as difficult to set me going as to stop me. Such was al- 
ways my disposition. During our walks outside the city I always went further 
than any of them without thinking about my return, unless others thought of it 
for me. Twice I was caught: the gates were shut before I could get back. The 
next day I was treated as may be imagined; the second time I was promised such 
a reception if it ever happened again, that I resolved not to run the risk of it; 
yet this third time, so dreaded, came to pass. My watchfulness was rendered use- 
less by a confounded Captain Minutoli, who always shut the gate at which he 
was on guard half an hour before the others. I was returning with two compan- 
ions. About half a league from the city I heard the retreat sounded: I doubled 
my pace: I heard the tattoo beat, and ran with all my might. I arrived out of 
breath and bathed in perspiration; my heart beat; from a distance I saw the 
soldiers at their posts; I rushed up and cried out with a voice half-choked. It was 
too late! Twenty paces from the outposts, I saw the first bridge raised. I shud- 
dered when I saw those terrible horns rising in the air—a sinister and fatal omen 
of the destiny which that moment was opening for me. 
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In the first violence of my grief I threw myself on the glacis? and bit the 
ground. My companions, laughing at their misfortune, immediately made up 
their minds what to do. I did the same, but my resolution was different from 
theirs. On the spot I swore never to return to my master; and the next morning, 
when they entered the city after the gates were opened, I said good-bye to them 
for ever, only begging them secretly to inform my cousin Bernard of the reso- 
lution I had taken, and of the place where he might be able to see me once 
more.... 


Madame de Warens 
[1728] 


[After leaving Geneva, Rousseau came to the town of Confignon in Savoy, 
where he was sheltered by the local priest, M. Pontverre. Eager for converts, 
M. Pontverre sent the boy to nearby Annecy to be taken in hand by Mme. 
de Warens for conversion to the Roman Catholic faith.] 


At last I arrived: I saw Madame de Warens. That epoch of my life decided my 
character; I cannot bring myself to pass lightly over it. I was in the middle of 
my sixteenth year. Without being what is called a handsome lad, I was well 
set up, I had a pretty foot, a fine leg, and easy manner, lively features, a pretty 
little mouth, black hair and eyebrows, small and even sunken eyes, which, how- 
ever, vigorously darted forth the fire with which my blood was kindled. Un- 
happily, I knew nothing of that, and it has never occured to me during my life 
to think about my personal appearance except when it was too late to profit by 
it. With the timidity of my age was united that of a very loving disposition, 
always troubled by the fear of displeasing. Besides, although my mind was tolerably 
well formed, I had never seen the world, and was entirely wanting in manners, and 
my knowledge, far from supplementing this defect, only served to intimidate 
me still more by making me feel how sadly I needed them. 

Fearing, therefore, that my first appearance would not prejudice Madame de 
Warens in my favour, I had recourse to other expedients. I composed a beautiful 
letter in oratorical style, in which, intermingling phrases out of books with the 
language of an apprentice, I displayed all my eloquence in order to gain her 
goodwill. I enclose M. de Pontverre’s letter in my own, and set out for the 
dreaded interview. Madame de Warens was not at home. I was told that she had 
just gone to church. It was Palm Sunday in 1728. I ran after her. I saw her; I over- 
took her; I addressed her. I ought to remember the spot. Since then I have often 
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wetted it with my tears and covered it with my kisses. I should like to surround 
this happy spot with a railing of gold. I should like to draw upon it the homage of 
the world. Whoever loves to honour the monuments of the salvation of men 
should only approach them on his knees. 

It was in a passage behind her house. Just as she was going to enter, Madame 
de Warens, hearing my voice, turned round. How did the sight of her strike me! I 
had pictured to myself an old, grim, religious enthusiast; in my opinion, M. de 
Pontverre’s pious lady could be nothing else. Instead, I beheld a face full of 
charm, beautiful blue eyes—full of gentleness—a dazzling complexion, the out- 
lines of an enchanting throat. Nothing escaped the rapid glance of the young 
proselyte—for at that moment I became hers, feeling convinced that a religion 
preached by such apostles must inevitably lead to paradise. With a smile, she took 
the letter which I presented to her with a trembling hand, opened it, glanced at 
that of M. de Pontverre, returned to mine, read it through, and would have read 
it again, had not her servant reminded her that it was time to go in. “Well, my 
child,” she said to me in a tone which made me tremble, “so you are wandering 
about the country at your age; that is indeed a pity.” Then, without waiting 
for me to answer, she added, “Go and wait for me; tell them to give you some 
breakfast. After mass I will come and talk to you.” 

Louise Eléonore de Warens was a young lady who belonged to the house of La 
Tour de Pil, an ancient and noble family of Vévai, a town in the canton of Vaud. 
When very young she had married M. de Warens, of the house of Loys, the eldest 
son of M. de Villardin, of Lausanne. This marriage, which proved childless, was 
not a happy one, and Madame de Warens, driven by some domestic grief, seized 
the opportunity of the presence of King Victor Amadeus at Evian to cross 
the lake and throw herself at the feet of this prince, thus abandoning her hus- 
band, her family and her country though a piece of folly which much resembled 
mine, and which she, like myself, has had ample time to lament. The King, who 
was fond of posing as a zealous Catholic, took her under his protection, and 
settled on her an annuity. Afterwards, finding that he was reported to be in love 
with her in consequence of the manner in which he had received her, he sent her 
to Annecy under the escort of a detachment of his guards, where she renounced 
the Protestant faith in the Convent of the Visitation. 

She had been six years in Annecy when I arrived there, and was twenty-eight 
years of age, having been born with the century. Her beauty was of the kind 
which lasts, consisting rather in the expression than the features, besides, hers 
was still in its first brilliancy. She had a caressing and tender air, a gentle look, 
an angelic smile, a mouth like my own, ashen-grey hair of rare beauty, which 
she wore in a careless fashion, which gave her a very piquant appearance. She 
was small of stature, even short—somewhat dumpy, although not disagreeably 
so; but a more beautiful head and bosom, more beautiful hands and arms, could 
not have been seen. 

Her education had been very peculiar. Like myself, she had lost her mother 
at her birth, and, receiving instruction indiscriminately, just as it happened to of- 
fer itself, she had learnt a little from her governess, a little from her father, a 
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little from her masters, and a great deal from her lovers. But so many different 
kinds of instruction impeded each other, and, as she pursued her studies with- 
out any regular system, her naturally sound understanding was by no means im- 
proved. Thus, although she knew something about the principles of philosophy 
and physics, she still preserved her father’s taste for empirical medicine and 
alchemy. She claimed to possess secret remedies. Quacks, profiting by her weak- 
ness, got hold of her, pestered her, ruined her, and, in the midst of crucibles 
and drugs, squandered her intellect, her talents, and her charms, with which she 
might have graced the highest society. 

But, although vile rascals abused her ill-directed education, in order to ob- 
scure the light of her reason, her excellent heart stood the test and always re- 
mained the same; her loving and gentle character, her sympathy with the un- 
fortunate, her inexhaustible goodness, her cheerful, frank, and open disposition 
never changed; and, even when old age came upon her, surrounded by want, 
suffering, and calamities of all kinds, the calmness of her beautiful soul preserved 
for her to the end of her life all the gaiety of her happiest days. .. . 

Those who deny the sympathy of souls may explain, if they can, how, from 
the first interview, from the first word, from the first look, Madame de Warens 
inspired me, not only with the liveliest feelings of attachment, but with a per- 
fect confidence which has never belied itself. Granted that my sentiments for her 
were really love, which will at least appear doubtful to those who follow the 
history of our relations, how came it that this passion was from the outset ac- 
companied by the feelings which it least inspires—peace of heart, calm, cheer- 
fulness, confidence, trust? How was it that, when for the first time I approached 
an amiable, refined, and dazzlingly beautiful woman, a lady of higher position 
than my own, the like of whom I had never addressed, upon whom my destiny 
in a manner depended, according as she interested herself more or less on my 
behalf—how came it, I repeat, that, in spite of all this, I immediately felt as free 
and completely at my ease as if I had been perfectly certain of pleasing her? How 
was it that I did not for a single moment experience a feeling of embarrassment, 
timidity, or awkwardness? Naturally bashful and easily put out of countenance, 
knowing nothing of the world, how was it that from the first day, from the first 
moment, I was able to assume with her the easy manners, the tender language, 
the familiar tone which prevailed between us ten years later, when our close 
intimacy had made it natural? Is it possible to love, I do not say without desires, 
for those I had, but without jealousy? Does not one at least wish to learn from 
the object of one’s affection whether one is loved in return? It has no more oc- 
curred to me in the course of my life ever to ask her this question than to ask 
myself whether I loved her; and she has never shown greater curiosity in regard 
to myself. There was certainly something singular in my feelings for this charm- 
ing woman. 

It was a question what was to become of me; and, in order to discuss my 
future more at leisure, she kept me to dinner. It was the first meal in my life at 
which my appetite failed me; and her maid, who waited upon us, said that I 
was the first traveller of my age and class that she had ever seen in such a con- 
dition. This remark, which did me no harm in the eyes of her mistress, struck 
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home to a great lout who was dining with us, and who devoured by himself 
quite a respectable dinner for six. As for myself, I was in a state of rapture which 
did not allow me to eat. My heart fed upon an entirely new feeling, with which 
my whole being was filled, and which left me no inclination for doing anything 
else. 

Madame de Warens wanted to know the details of my little history; and in re- 
lating them I recovered all the fire and vivacity which I had lost during my ap- 
prenticeship. She did not venture to advise me to return to Geneva; in her posi- 
tion that would have been an act of treason to the Catholic faith; and she knew 
only too well how she was watched and how her words were weighed. But she 
spoke to me so touchingly of my father’s affliction, that it was easy to see that 
she would have approved of my going to console him. She did not know how 
strongly, without knowing it, she was pleading against herself. I think I have al- 
ready said that my mind was made up; the more eloquent and persuasive her 
words, the more they went to my heart, the less I was able to make up my mind 
to separate from her. I felt that to return to Geneva would be to put an almost 
insurmountable barrier between herself and me. I accordingly remained firm. 
Madame de Warens, seeing that her efforts were unavailing, did not persist in 
them, to avoid compromising herself, but she said to me, with a look of com- 
passion, “Poor little one, you must go where God calls you; but when you are 
grown up, you will think of me.” I believe she herself had no idea how cruelly 
this prediction was to be fulfilled. 

The difficulty was great. How was I, young as I was, to find a livelihood so far 
from home? Having served scarcely half my apprenticeship, I was very far from 
knowing my trade. Even if I had known it, I should have been unable to earn a 
living by it in Savoy, for the country was too poor to support the arts. The lout 
who was eating our dinners for us, being obliged to stop to give his jaws a rest, 
made a proposal which he declared was inspired by heaven, but which, to judge 
from its results, was rather inspired by the opposite place. This proposal was that 
I should go to Turin, where I should find spiritual and bodily support in a hospice 
established for the instruction of catechumens,® until, after I had been received 
into the bosom of the Church, I should find suitable employment by the kindness 
of the charitable. “As to the expenses of his journey,” continued my friend, 
“his lordship the bishop will no doubt be kind enough to provide for them, if 
Madame suggests this holy work to him. . . .” I was obliged to submit, and I even 
did so without much reluctance. The idea of a long journey flattered my fond- 
ness for roaming, which was already beginning to declare itself. It appeared to 
me a fine thing to cross mountains at my age, and to elevate myself above my 
comrades by the whole height of the Alps. There is a charm in seeing different 
countries which a Genevese can scarcely ever resist; I, therefore, gave my con- 
sent. My lout intended to set out in two days with his wife, and I was intrusted to 
their care. My funds, which Madame de Warens had augmented, were handed 
over to them. She also gave me privately a little pocket-money, and much good 
advice; and, on the Wednesday in Passion week, we set out on our journey... . 
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Turin 
{1728] 


[After a period of religious training at Turin, Rousseau embraced the Roman 
Catholic faith. For three months he worked as lackey in the household of 
Mme. de Vercellis, whose death terminated his employment.] 


Would that I had finished all that I had to say about my stay at Madame de 
Vercellis’s! But, although my condition apparently remained the same, I did 
not leave the house as I entered it. I carried away from it lasting recollections 
of crime and the insupportable weight of remorse, which, after forty years, still 
lies heavy on my conscience; while the bitterness of it, far from growing weaker, 
makes itself more strongly felt with my advancing years. Who would believe that 
a childish fault could have such cruel consequences? For these more than prob- 
able consequences my heart is inconsolable. I have, perhaps, caused the ruin of 
an amiable, honest, and estimable girl, who certainly was far more worthy than 
myself, and doomed her to disgrace and misery. 

It is almost unavoidable that the break up of an establishment should cause 
some confusion in the house, and that several things should get lost; however, 
the servants were so honest, and the Lorenzis? so watchful, that nothing was miss- 
ing when the inventory was taken. Only Mademoiselle Pontal had lost a piece 
of old red and silver-coloured ribbon. Many other things of greater value were 
at my disposal; this ribbon alone tempted me; I stole it, and, as I took no trouble 
to conceal it, it was soon found. They wanted to know how it had come into 
my possession. I became confused, stammered, blushed, and at last said that Mar- 
ion had given it to me. Marion was a young girl from Maurienne, whom Madame 
de Vercellis had taken for her cook. Marion was not only pretty but had a 
fresh colour, only found on the mountains, and, above all, there was something 
about her so gentle and modest, that it was impossible for anyone to see her 
without loving her; in addition to that, she was a good and virtuous girl, and of 
unquestionable honesty. All were surprised when I mentioned her name. We 
were both equally trusted and it was considered important to find out which of 
us two was really the thief. She was sent for; a number of people were assembled, 
amongst them the Comte de la Roque. When she came, the ribbon was shown 
to her. I boldly accused her; she was astounded, and unable to utter a word; 
looked at me in a manner that would have disarmed the Devil himself, but against 
which my barbarous heart was proof. At last, she denied the theft firmly, but 
without anger, addressed herself to me, exhorted me to reflect, and not to 
disgrace an innocent girl who had never done me any harm; but I, with infernal 
impudence, persisted in my story, and declared to her face that she had given 
me the ribbon. The poor girl began to cry, and only said to me: “Ah! Rousseau, 
I thought you were a good man. You make me very unhappy, but I should not 
like to be in your place.” That was all. She proceeded to defend herself with 
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equal simplicity and firmness, but without allowing herself to utter the slightest 
reproach against me. This moderation, contrasted with my decided tone, did 
her harm. It did not seem natural to suppose, on the one side, such devilish im- 
pudence, and, on the other, such angelic mildness. Although the matter did not 
appear to be absolutely settled, they were prepossessed in my favour. In the con- 
fusion which prevailed, they did not give themselves time to get to the bottom 
of the affair; and the Comte de la Roque, in dismissing us both, contented him- 
self with saying that the conscience of the guilty one would amply avenge the 
innocent. His prediction has been fulfilled; it fulfils itself everyday. 

I do not know what became of the victim of my false accusation; but it is 
not likely that she afterwards found it easy to get a good situation. She car- 
tied away with her an imputation upon her honesty which was in every way 
cruel. The theft was only a trifling one, but still it was a theft, and, what is 
worse, made use of to lead a young man astray; lastly, lying and obstinacy left 
nothing to be hoped from one in whom so many vices were united. I do not even 
consider misery and desertion as the greatest danger to which I exposed her. At 
her age, who knows to what extremes discouragement and the feeling of ill- 
used innocence may have carried her? Oh, if my remorse at having, perhaps, 
made her unhappy is unendurable, one may judge what I feel at the thought of 
having, perhaps, made her worse than myself! 

This cruel remembrance at times so sorely troubles and upsets me, that in 
my sleepless hours I seem to see the poor girl coming to reproach me for my 
crime, as if it had been committed only yesterday. As long as I have lived 
quietly, it has tormented me less; but in the midst of a stormy life it robs me of 
the sweet consolation of persecuted innocence, it makes me feel what I think 
I have said in one of my books, that “Remorse goes to sleep when our fortunes 
are prosperous, and makes itself felt more keenly in adversity.” However, I 
have never been able to bring myself to unburden my heart of this confession 
to a friend. The closest intimacy has never led me so far with anyone, not even 
with Madame de Warens. All that I have been able to do has been to confess 
that I had to reproach myself with an atrocious act, but I have never stated wherein 
it consisted. This burden has remained to this day upon my conscience without 
alleviation; and I can affirm that the desire of freeing myself from it in some 
degree, has greatly contributed to the resolution I have taken of writing my 
Confessions. 

I have behaved straightforwardly in the confession which I have just made, 
and it will assuredly be found that I have not attempted to palliate the black- 
ness of my offence. But I should not fulfil the object of this book, if I did not 
at the same time set forth my inner feelings, and hesitated to excuse myself by 
what is strictly true. Wicked intent was never further from me than at that cruel 
moment; and when I accused the unhappy girl, it is singular, but it is true, that 
my friendship for her was the cause of it. She was present to my thoughts; I 
threw the blame on the first object which presented itself. I accused her of 
having done what I meant to do, and of having given me the ribbon, because 
my intention was to give it to her. When I afterwards saw her appear, my heart 
was torn; but the presence of so many people was stronger than repentance. 
I was not afraid of punishment, I was only afraid of disgrace; and that I feared 
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more than death, more than crime, more than anything else in the world. I 
should have rejoiced if the earth had suddenly opened, swallowed me up and 
suffocated me; the unconquerable fear of shame overcame everything, and alone 
made me impudent. The greater my crime, the more the dread of confessing 
it made me fearless. I saw nothing but the horror of being recognised and 
publicly declared, in my own presence, a thief, liar, and slanderer. Complete 
embarrassment deprived me of every other feeling. If I had been allowed to 
cover myself I should have assuredly confessed everything. If M. de la Roque 
had taken me aside and said to me: “Do not ruin this poor girl; if you are 
guilty, confess it to me,” I should have immediately thrown myself at his feet, of 
that I am perfectly certain. But, when I needed encouragement, they only intimi- 
dated me. And yet it is only fair to consider my age. I was little more than a 
child, or rather, I still was one. In youth real crimes are even more criminal 
than in riper years; but that which is only weakness is less so, and my offence 
was at bottom scarcely anything else. Thus the recollection of it afflicts me not 
so much by reason of the evil in itself as on account of its evil consequences. 
It has even done me the good of securing me for the rest of my life against 
every act tending to crime, by the terrible impression which I have retained of 
the only offence that I have ever committed; and I believe that my horror of a 
lie is due in great measure to my regret at having been capable myself of tell- 
ing one so shameful. If it is a crime that can be expiated, as I venture to believe, 
it must be expiated by all the unhappiness which has overwhelmed the last 
years of my life, by forty years of honourable and upright conduct in difficult 
circumstances; and poor Marion finds so many avengers in this world, that, how- 
ever great my offence against her may have been, I have little fear of dying 
without absolution. This is what I have to say on this matter: permit me never 
to speak of it again. ... 


Rousseau’s Mind 
{1731} 


[After the death of Mme. de Vercellis, Rousseau served in the household of 
the Count of Gouvon. Dismissed for neglect of his duties, he returned to live 
with Mme. de Warens. She asked a friend to talk to Rousseau and find out 
what he was good for.] 


The result of his observations was that, in spite of my attractive appearance 
and animated features, I was, if not quite silly, a lad of little intelligence, with- 
out any ideas, almost without knowledge—in a word, of very limited capacities 
in every respect; and that the highest position to which I had any right to aspire 
was that of some day becoming a village curé. Such was the account of me which 
he gave to Madame de Warens. This was the second or the third time that I 
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was thus judged; it was not the last, and M. Masseron’s opinion has often been 
confirmed. 

The reason of the judgments passed upon me is too closely connected with 
my character not to require some explanation; for to speak honestly, it will be 
readily understood that I cannot subscribe to them unreservedly, and that, 
with all possible impartiality, in spite of all that MM. Masseron, d’Aubonne, and 
many others may have said, I cannot take them at their word. 

Two things, almost incompatible, are united in me in a manner which I 
am unable to understand: a very ardent temperament, lively and tumultuous 
passions, and, at the same time, slowly developed and confused ideas, which 
never present themselves until it is too late. One might say that my heart and 
my mind do not belong to the same person. Feeling takes possession of my soul 
more rapidly than a flash of lightning; but, instead of illuminating, inflames and 
dazzles me. I feel everything and see nothing. I am carried away by my pas- 
sions, but stupid; in order to think, I must be cool. The astonishing thing is that, 
notwithstanding, I exhibit tolerably sound judgment, penetration, even finesse, if 
I am not hurried; with sufficient leisure I can compose excellent impromp- 
tus; but I have never said or done anything worthy of notice on the spur of the 
moment. I could carry on a very clever conversation through the post, as the 
Spaniards are said to carry on a game of chess. When I read of that Duke of 
Savoy, who turned round on his journey, in order to cry, “At your throat, Parisian 
huckster,” I said, “There you have myself!” 

This sluggishness of thought, combined with such liveliness of feeling, not 
only enters into my conversation, but I feel it even when alone and at work. 
My ideas arrange themselves in my head with almost incredible difficulty, they 
circulate in it with uncertain sound, and ferment till they excite and heat me, and 
make my heart beat fast; and, in the midst of this excitement, I see nothing clearly 
and am unable to write a single word—I am obliged to wait. Imperceptibly this 
great agitation subsides, the confusion clears up, everything takes its proper 
place, but slowly, and only after a period of long and confused agitation. Have 
you ever been to the opera in Italy? During the changes of scene, there prevails 
upon the stage of those vast theatres an unpleasant disorder which continues 
for some time: all the decorations are mixed up, things are pulled about in dif- 
ferent directions in a manner most painful to see, which produces the impres- 
sion that everything must be upset. Gradually, however, complete order is re- 
stored, nothing is wanting, and one is quite astounded to see an enchanting specta- 
cle succeed this long continued disorder. This mode of procedure is almost the 
same as that which takes place in my brain when I attempt to write. If I had known 
how to wait first and then to restore in all their beauty the things represented 
therein, few writers would have surpassed me. 

Hence comes the extreme difficulty which I find in writing. My manuscripts, 
scratched, smeared, muddled and almost illegible, bear witness to the trouble 
they have cost me. There is not one of them which I have not been obliged to 
copy four or five times before I could give it to the printer. I have never been 
able to produce anything, pen in hand, in front of my table and paper; it is dur- 
ing a walk, in the midst of rocks and forests, at night in my bed while lying 
awake, that I write in my brain; one may judge how slowly, especially in the case 
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of a man utterly without verbal memory and who has never been able to learn 
six lines by heart in his life. Many of my periods have been turned and turned 
again five or six nights in my head before they were fit to be set down on paper. 
This, also, is the reason why I succeed better in works which require labour than 
in those which require to be written with a certain lightness of style, such as 
letters—a style of which I have never been able to properly catch the tone, so 
that such occupation is a perfect torture to me. I cannot write a letter on the 
most trifling subject, which does not cost me hours of fatigue; or if I try to write 
down immediately what occurs to me, I know neither how to begin nor how to 
end; my letter is a long and confused mass of verbosity, and, when it is read, my 
meaning is difficult to make out. 

Not only is it painful for me to put my ideas into shape: I also find a difficulty 
in grasping them. I have studied mankind, and believe that I am a fairly shrewd 
observer; nevertheless, I cannot see clearly anything of all that I perceive; I 
only see clearly what I remember, and only show intelligence in my recollec- 
tions. Of all that is said, of all that is done, of all that goes on in my presence, I 
feel nothing, I see through nothing. The outward sign is the only thing that strikes 
me. But, later, all comes back to me: I recall place, time, manner, look, gesture, 
and circumstance: nothing escapes me. Then, from what people have said or 
done, I discover what they have thought; and I am rarely mistaken. 

If, when alone with myself, I am so little master of my intellectual: capacity, 
it may be imagined what I must be in conversation, when, in order to speak to 
the purpose, it is necessary to think of a thousand things at the same time and at 
once. The mere idea of all the usages of society—which it is so necessary to 
observe, and of which I am certain to forget one or other—is enough to frighten 
me. I do not even understand how anyone can dare to speak at all in society, 
where, at every word, it is essential to pass in review all those who are present; it 
is essential to be acquainted with all their characters and histories, in order to 
make sure of saying nothing which can give offence. In this respect, those who 
live in the world have a great advantage; since they know better than others 
what ought not to be spoken about, they are more confident of what they say; 
and yet, even they frequently let fall awkward and ill-timed remarks. How must 
it fare with one who drops into their midst as it were from the clouds! It is al- 
most impossible for him to speak for a minute with impunity. In a tête-à-tête, 
there is another inconvenience which I find even worse; the necessity of talking 
perpetually. When one is spoken to, one is obliged to answer, and, when silence 
ensues, to take up the conversation again. This unbearable constraint would 
alone have disgusted me with society. I find no compulsion more terrible than 
the obligation of speaking continuously and on the spur of the moment. I do 
not know whether this has anything to do with my mortal aversion to constraint 
of any kind; but to be absolutely obliged to speak is enough to make me infalli- 
bly talk nonsense. 

A still more fatal defect of mine is that, instead of being able to hold my 
tongue when I have nothing to say, that is just the time when, in order to dis- 
charge my debt sooner, I am mad to speak. I hasten to stammer out a few words 
destitute of ideas, and am only too happy when they have no meaning at all. 
When attempting to overcome or conceal my stupidity, I rarely fail to show it. 
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Out of numerous instances that I could cite, I will select one which does not 
belong to my youthful days, but to a period of my life when, having lived several 
years in society, I should have caught its easy tone, if the thing had been possible. 
One evening, I was sitting between two great ladies and a gentleman, whose 
name I may mention—it was the Duc de Gontaut. There was no one else in the 
room, and I was doing my utmost to supply a few words—heaven knows what! 
—during a conversation between four persons, three of whom certainly had no 
need of my supplementary efforts. The mistress of the house ordered an opiate 
to be brought to her, which she took twice a day to ease her stomach. The other 
lady, seeing the wry face she made, said, laughingly: “Is it M. Tronchin’s opi- 
ate?” “I don’t think so,” the first replied in the same tone. “I think it is little 
better,” politely added the witty Rousseau. Everyone was amazed; not a word 
was uttered, not a smile was seen, and immediately afterwards the conversation 
took a different turn. In the presence of anyone else this awkward remark might 
have been only amusing, but, addressed to a woman who was too amiable not 
to have made herself somewhat talked about, and whom I most certainly had 
no desire to offend, it was terrible; and I believe that the two who heard it, both 
the lady and the gentleman, could scarcely refrain from bursting out into a 
laugh. Such are the flashes of genius which escape me when I attempt to speak 
without having anything to say. I shall not easily forget that particular instance, 
for not only is it in itself worthy of record, but I cannot help thinking that it has 
produced results which recall it to my mind only too often. 

I think this is enough to make it intelligible how, although not a fool, I have 
often been taken for one, even by people who were in a position to judge cor- 
rectly; what aggravates my misfortune is the fact that my eyes and features 
give promise of something better, and the failure of this hope makes my stupidity 
more startling to others. This detailed explanation, to which a special circum- 
stance has led me, is not without its use in reference to what follows. It con- 
tains the solution of many extraordinary things which I have done, and which 
are attributed to an unsociable disposition which I by no means possess. I should 
be as fond of society as anyone else, if I was not sure of appearing in it, not 
only to my own disadvantage, but quite a different person from what I really 
am. My resolution to write and live in seclusion, is exactly that which suits me. 
If I had been present, my powers would never have been known, or even suspected; 
this actually happened in the case of Madame Dupin, although she was a woman 
of intelligence, and although I lived for several years in her house. Since that 
time, she has often told me so herself. . . . 


Thérèse Le Vasseur 
{1743} 
[Declared too stupid for the priesthood, Rousseau took up the study of music. 


He accompanied his teacher to Lyons and then returned to Annecy, only to 
learn that Mme. de Warens had gone to Paris. After a visit to that city he 
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obtained employment with a land surveyor; then upon the failure of his 
health he retired with Mme. de Warens to Les Charmettes, a country house 
near Chambéri. Here he did a great deal of chaotic, self-directed study. 
Jealous of a new lover of Mme. de Warens, he abandoned the idyllic life at 
Les Charmettes and wandered, in one occupation or another, to Lyons, to 
Paris, to Genoa, and back to Paris.] 


I resumed work at my opera,’ which had been discontinued owing to my 
journey to Venice, and in order to devote myself to it I returned to my old lodg- 
ings at the Hôtel St. Quentin, which was situated in an unfrequented quarter of 
the city, close to the Luxembourg, and was better suited for quiet work than the 
noisy Rue St. Honoré. There, the only real consolation, which Heaven has af- 
forded me in my misery, and which alone renders it endurable, awaited me. As 
this is no passing acquaintance, I must enter in some detail upon the manner 
in which it was formed. 

We had a new landlady, who came from Orleans. To help her with the linen, 
she had a young girl from her native place, about twenty-two or twenty-three 
years of age, who, like the landlady, took her meals with us. This girl, whose 
name was Thérèse le Vasseur, was of respectable family, her father being an ofh- 
cial at the Orleans mint, and her mother engaged in business. The family was a 
large one, and, as the mint stopped working, the father found himself without 
resources, while the mother, who had become bankrupt, managed her affairs 
badly, gave up business, and came to Paris with her husband and daughter, who, 
by her own exertions, supported all three. 

The first time I saw this girl appear at table, I was struck by her modest be- 
haviour, and, still more, by her lively and gentle looks, which, in my eyes, at 
that time appeared incomparable. The company at table, besides M. de Bonne- 
fond, consisted of several Irish priests, Gascons, and others of the same descrip- 
tion. Our hostess herself had led an irregular life. I was the only person who spoke 
and behaved decently. They teased the girl, I took her part, and immediately 
their railleries were turned against me. Even if I had not felt naturally inclined 
towards this poor girl, a feeling of compassion, even of opposition, would have 
aroused by sympathy. I have always admired decency in words and manners, 
especially in the opposite sex. I openly avowed myself her champion. I saw 
that she was touched by my sympathy, and her looks, enlivened by gratitude 
which she dared not express, were thereby rendered more eloquent. 

She was very bashful, and so was I. The intimacy, which this similarity of 
disposition seemed to keep at a distance, was, however, very speedily formed. 
The landlady, who perceived it, became furious, and her brutal behaviour 
gained me greater favour with the little one, who, having no one in the house 
except myself to help her, was grieved to see me go out, and sighed for her pro- 
tector’s return. The relation of our hearts, and the similarity of our disposition, 
soon exercised their usual effect. She thought that she saw in me an honourable 
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man, and she was not mistaken. I thought that I saw in her a feeling, simple girl, 
free from coquetry, and I was not deceived either. I declared to her before- 
hand that I would never forsake her, but that I would never marry her. Love, 
esteem, and simple sincerity secured my triumph, and it was because her heart 
was tender and virtuous, that I was happy without being too audacious. 

Her fear that it would annoy me not to find in her that which she believed 
I expected, delayed my happiness more than anything else. I saw that she was 
disturbed and confused before she gave herself up to me, anxious to make her- 
self understood, and yet afraid to explain herself. Far from suspecting the real 
cause of her embarrassment, I quite wrongly attributed it to another, the idea 
of which was highly insulting to her character. Believing that she intended me to 
understand that my health might be endangered, I was greatly perplexed, and, 
although this did not restrain my feelings, for several days it poisoned my happi- 
ness. As neither of us understood the other, our conversations on the subject 
were so many riddles and ridiculous misunderstandings. She was inclined to be- 
lieve that I was utterly mad, and I hardly knew what to think of her. At last 
we came to an explanation. She confessed to me with tears that she had once 
misconducted herself in the early years of her womanhood, when a cunning 
seducer had taken advantage of her ignorance. As soon as I understood her, I 
uttered a cry of joy. “Virginity!” I cried; “Paris is the right place, twenty is the 
right age to look for it! Ah, my Thérèse! I am too happy to possess you, modest 
and healthy, and not to find what I never looked for.” 

At first I had only sought amusement; I now saw that I had found more 
and had gained a companion. A little intimacy with this excellent girl, a little re- 
flection upon my situation, made me feel that, while thinking only of my pleas- 
ures, I had done much to promote my happiness. To supply the place of my ex- 
tinguished ambition, I needed a lively sentiment which should take complete 
possession of my heart. In a word, I needed a successor to mamma. As I should 
never live with her again, I wanted someone to live with her pupil, in whom I 
might find the simplicity and docility of heart which she had found in me. I felt 
it necessary that the gentle tranquility of private and domestic life should make 
up to me for the loss of the brilliant career which I was renouncing. When I 
was quite alone, I felt a void in my heart, which it only needed another heart to 
fill. Destiny had deprived me of, or, at least in part, alienated me from, that 
heart for which Nature had formed me. From that moment I was alone; for with 
me it has always been everything or nothing. I found in Thérèse the substitute 
that I needed. Thanks to her, I lived happily, as far as the course of events per- 
mitted. At first I tried to improve her mind, but my efforts were useless. Her 
mind is what Nature has made it; culture and teaching are without influence 
upon it. I am not ashamed to confess that she has never learnt how to read 
properly, although she can write fairly well. When I went to live in the Rue Neuve- 
des-Petits-‘Champs, opposite my windows there was a clock. For more than a 
month I did my utmost to teach her how to tell the time by it, but, even now, she 
can hardly do so. She has never been able to give the names of the twelve months 
of the year in correct order, and does not know a single figure, in spite of all the 
trouble I have taken to teach her. She can neither count money nor reckon the 
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price of anything. The words which she uses in speaking are often the very 
opposite of those which she means. I once made a dictionary of the phrases she 
used, to amuse Madame de Luxembourg, and her absurd mistakes have become 
famous in the society in which I lived. But this person, so limited in understand- 
ing—so stupid, if you will—is a most excellent adviser in cases of difficulty. 
Frequently, in Switzerland, in England, and in France, at the time of the mis- 
fortunes which befell me, she saw what I did not see myself, gave me the best 
advice to follow, rescued me from dangers into which I was rushing blindly, and, 
in the presence of ladies of the highest rank, of princes and the great ones of the 
world, her opinions, her good sense, her answers, and her behaviour have gained 
for her the esteem of all, and for me, compliments upon her good qualities 
which I felt convinced were sincere. 

When we are with those we love, sentiment nourishes the mind as well as 
the heart, and we have little need to search for ideas elsewhere. I lived with my 
Thérèse as pleasantly as with the most brilliant genius in the world. Her mother, 
who prided herself on having been formerly brought up with the Marquise de 
Monpipeau, tried to play the wit, and wanted to undertake the mental guidance 
of her daughter, and, by her craftiness, spoiled the simplicity of our intercourse. 
The annoyance which her importunity caused me made me, in some degree, get 
over the foolish shame, which prevented me from venturing to show myself 
with Thérése in public, and we took little walks together in the country, where we 
had little collations which were delightful to me. I saw that she loved me sin- 
cerely, and this increased my affection for her. This sweet intimacy made up 
for everything. I no longer felt any concern about the future, or, at least, I 
only thought of it as a prolongation of the present. I only desired to make sure 
that it would last. 

This attachment rendered all other recreation superfluous and insipid. I 
never went out except to visit Thérése; her place of abode became almost my 
own. This retired life proved so favourable to my work that, in less than three 
months, my opera, words and music, was finished, and nothing remained to be 
added, except some accompaniments and a few tenor notes. . . . 


“Discourse on the Arts and Sciences” 
{1749} 


On my return to Paris, I received the agreeable news that Diderot® had 
been released from the donjon, and confined to the chateau and park of Vin- 
cennes on parole, with permission to see his friends. How painful it was to me 
not to be able to run to him on the spot! But I was detained for two or three 


® Denis Diderot (1713-1784), philosopher and man of letters, imprisoned for alleged 
irreligious sentiments in his Letter on the Blind, chief editor and author of the famous 
French Encyclopédie. 
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days at Madame Dupin’s!° by duties which I could not neglect, and, after what 
seemed three or four centuries of impatience, I flew into my friend’s arms. O 
indescribable moment! He was not alone; D’Alembert!! and the treasurer of the 
Sainte-Chapelle were with him. When I entered, I saw no one except him. I 
made a single bound, I uttered a single cry; I pressed my face to his; I embraced 
him closely without an utterance, except that of my tears and sighs; I was choked 
with tenderness and joy. The first thing he did, after leaving my arms, was to 
turn towards the ecclesiastic and say to him: “You see, sir, how my friends 
love me!” Completely overcome by my emotion, I did not at that time think of 
this manner of turning it to advantage; but, when occasionally reflecting upon 
it afterwards, I have always thought that this would not have been the first idea 
that would have occurred to me had I been in Diderot’s place. 

I found him greatly affected by his imprisonment. The donjon had made a 
terrible impression upon him, and, although he was comfortable at the castle 
and allowed to walk where he pleased in a park that was not even surrounded 
by walls, he needed the society of his friends, to avoid giving way to melancholy. 
As I was certainly the one who had most sympathy with his sufferings, I be- 
lieved that I should also be the one whose presence would be most consoling 
to him, and, in spite of very pressing engagements, I went at least every other 
day, alone or with his wife, to spend the afternoon with him. 

The summer of 1749 was excessively hot. Vincennes is reckoned to be two 
leagues distant from Paris. Being unable to afford a conveyance, I set out at two 
o'clock in the afternoon on foot, when I was alone, and walked fast, in order 
to get there sooner. The trees on the road—always lopped after the fashion of 
the country—hardly afforded any shade, and often, exhausted by heat and fatigue, 
I threw myself on the ground, being unable to walk any further. In order to 
moderate my pace, I bethought myself of taking a book with me. One day I 
took the Mercure de France, and, while reading as I walked, I came upon the 
subject proposed by the Academy of Dijon as a prize essay for the following 
year: “Has the progress of the arts and sciences contributed more to the cor- 
ruption or purification of morals?” 

From the moment I read these words, I beheld another world and became 
another man. Although I have a lively recollection of the impression which they 
produced upon me, the details have escaped me since I committed them to paper 
in one of my four letters to M. de Malesherbes.12 This is one of the peculiarities of 
my memory which deserves to be mentioned. It only serves me so long as I 
am dependent upon it. As soon as I.commit its contents to paper it forsakes me, 
and when I have once written a thing down, I completely forget it. . . . 

What I distinctly remember on this occasion is, that on my arrival at Vin- 
cennes I was in a state of agitation bordering upon madness. Diderot perceived 
it. I told him the reason, and read to him the Prosopopoea of Fabricius,!8 writ- 


10 Where Rousseau worked as a secretary. 

11Jean le Rond (1717-1783), called D’Alembert, worked with Diderot on the 
Encyclopédie. 

12 Director of publications in France—actually official director of censorship. 

18 A passage in Rousseau’s essay. 
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ten in pencil, under an oak-tree. He encouraged me to allow my ideas to have 
full play, and to compete for the prize. I did so, and from that moment I was 
lost. The misfortunes of the remainder of my life were the inevitable result of 
this moment of madness. 

With inconceivable rapidity, my feelings became elevated to the tone of my 
ideas. All my petty passions were stifled by the enthusiasm of truth, liberty and 
virtue; and the most astonishing thing is, that this fervour continued in my heart 
for more than four or five years, in a higher degree, perhaps, than has ever 
been the case with the heart of any other man. 

I worked at this Essay in a very curious manner, which I have adopted in 
almost all my other works. I devoted to it the hours of the night when I was 
unable to sleep. I meditated in bed with my eyes shut, and turned and re-turned 
my periods in my head with incredible labour. Then, when I was finally satisfied 
with them, I stored them up in my memory until I was able to commit them to 
paper; but the time spent in getting up and dressing myself made me forget- 
everything, and when I sat down in front of my paper I could recall scarcely 
anything of what I had composed. I conceived the idea of making Madame le 
Vasseur!4 my secretary. I had taken lodgings for her, her husband and her daugh- 
ter, nearer to my own; and she, in order to save me the expense of a servant, 
came every morning to light my fire and attend to my little wants. When she 
came, I dictated to her from my bed the result of my labours of the preceding 
night; and this plan, to which I have long adhered, has saved me from forgetting 
much. 

When the Essay was finished I showed it to Diderot, who was pleased with 
it, and suggested a few corrections. This production, however, although full of 
warmth and vigour, is altogether destitute of logic and arrangement. Of all the 
works that have proceeded from my pen, it is the weakest in argument and the 
poorest in harmony and proportion; but, however great a man’s natural talents 
may be, the art of writing cannot be learnt all at once. 

I sent off the work without mentioning it to anyone, with the exception, I 
fancy, of Grimm,!5 with whom I began to be on most intimate terms. He had a 
piano, which formed our meeting-place, and at which I spent in his company 
all my spare moments, singing Italian airs and barcarolles, without break or inter- 
mission from morning till evening, or, rather, from evening till morning. .. . 

In the following year (1750) I heard that my Essay, of which I had not 
thought any more, had gained the prize at Dijon. This news awoke again all the 
ideas which had suggested it to me, animated them with fresh vigour, and stirred 
up in my heart the first leavening of virtue and heroism, which my father, my 
country, and Plutarch had deposited there in my infancy. I considered that 
nothing could be grander or finer than to be free and virtuous, above considera- 
tions of fortune and the opinion of mankind, and completely independent. Al- 
though false shame and fear of public disapproval at first prevented me from 
living in accordance with my principles, and from openly insulting the maxims of 


14 Mother of Thérèse. 
15 Friedrich Melchior Grimm (1723-1807), author of a vast correspondence which 
spread the liberal ideas of the Encyclopédie. l 
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my age, from that moment my mind was made up, and I delayed carrying out 
my intention no longer than was necessary for contradiction to irritate it and 
render it victorious. 


Rousseau’s Children 
{1750} 


While philosophising upon the duties of man, an event occurred which made 
me reflect more seriously upon my own. Thérése became pregnant for the third 
time. Too honest towards myself, too proud in my heart to desire to belie my 
principles by my actions, I began to consider the destination of my children and 
my connection with their mother, in the light of the laws of nature, justice, and 
reason, and of that religion—pure, holy and eternal, like its author—which 
men have polluted, while pretending to be anxious to purify it, and which they 
have converted, by their formulas, into a mere religion of words, seeing that it 
costs men little to prescribe what is impossible, when they dispense with carrying 
it out in practice. 

If I was wrong in my conclusions, nothing can be more remarkable than 
the calmness with which I abandoned myself to them. If I had been one of those 
low-born men, who are deaf to the gentle voice of Nature, in whose heart no real 
sentiment of justice or humanity ever springs up, this hardening of my heart 
would have been quite easy to understand. But is it possible that my warm- 
heartedness, lively sensibility, readiness to form attachments, the powerful 
hold which they exercise over me, the cruel heartbreakings I experience when 
forced to break them off, my natural goodwill towards all my fellow-creatures, 
my ardent love of the great, the true, the beautiful, and the just; my horror of 
evil of every kind, my utter inability to hate or injure, or even to think of it; the 
sweet and lively emotion which I feel at the sight of all that is virtuous, generous, 
and amiable; is it possible, I ask, that all these can ever agree in the same heart 
with the depravity which, without the least scruple, tramples underfoot the sweet- 
est of obligations? No! I feel and loudly assert—it is impossible. Never, for a 
single moment in his life, could Jean Jacques have been a man without feeling, 
without compassion, or an unnatural father. I may have been mistaken, never 
hardened. If I were to state my reasons, I should say too much. Since they were 
strong enough to mislead me, they might mislead many others, and I do not de- 
sire to expose young people, who may read my works, to the danger of allow- 
ing themselves to be misled by the same error. I will content myself with ob- 
serving, that my error was such that, in handing over my ct ildren to the State to 
educate, for want of means to bring them up myself, in deciding to fit them for 
becoming workmen and peasants rather than adventurers and fortune-hunters, 
I thought that I was behaving like a citizen and a father, and considered myself 
a member of Plato’s Republic. More than once since then, the regrets of my 
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heart have told me that I was wrong; but, far from my reason having given me the 
same information, I have often blessed Heaven for having preserved them 
from their fathers lot, and from the lot which threatened them as soon as I 
should have been obliged to abandon them. If I had left them with Madame 
d’Epinay or Madame de Luxembourg, who, from friendship, generosity, or some 
other motive, expressed themselves willing to take charge of them, would they 
have been happier, would they have been brought up at least as honest men? I 
do not know; but I do know that they would have been brought up to hate, per- 
haps to betray, their parents; it is a hundred times better that they have never 
known them. 

My third child was accordingly taken to the Foundling Hospital, like the other 
two. The two next were disposed of in the same manner, for I had five alto- 
gether. This arrangement appeared to me so admirable, so rational, and so legiti- 
mate, that, if I did not openly boast of it, this was solely out of regard for the 
mother; but I told all who were acquainted with our relations. I told Grimm 
and Diderot. I afterwards informed Madame d’Epinay, and, later, Madame de 
Luxembourg, freely and voluntarily, without being in any way obliged to do so, 
and when I might easily have kept it a secret from everybody. . . . In a word, I 
made no mystery of what I did, not only because I have never known how to 
keep a secret from my friends, but because I really saw no harm in it. All things 
considered, I chose for my children what was best, or, at least, what I believed 
to be best for them. I could have wished, and still wish, that I had been reared 
and brought up as they have been. 

While I was thus making my confessions, Madame le Vasseur on her part 
did the same, but with less disinterested views. I had introduced her and her 
daughter to Madame Dupin, who, out of friendship for me, did them a thousand 
kindnesses. The mother confided her daughters secret to her. Madame Dupin, 
who is good-hearted and generous, whom she never told how attentive I was 
to provide for everything, in spite of my moderate means, herself made pro- 
vision for her with a generosity which, by her mother’s instructions, the daughter 
always kept a secret from me during my stay in Paris, and only confessed to 
me at the Hermitage, after several other confidences. I did not know that Ma- 
dame Dupin, who never gave me the least hint of it, was so well informed. 
Whether Madame de Chenonceaux, her daughter-in-law, was equally well in- 
formed, I do not know; but Madame de Francueil, her step-daughter, was, and 
was unable to hold her tongue. She spoke to me about it the following year, after 
I had left their house. . . . 

I can rely upon the discretion of Madame Dupin and the friendship of Ma- 
dame de Chenonceaux; I felt equally sure in regard to Madame de Francueil, 
who, besides, died long before my secret was noised abroad. It could only have 
been disclosed by those very people to whom I had confided it, and, in fact, it 
was not until after I had broken with them, that it was so disclosed. By this single 
fact they are judged. Without desiring to acquit myself of the blame which I de- 
serve, I would rather have it upon my shoulders than that which their malice 
deserves. My fault is great, but it was due to error; I have neglected my duties, 
but the desire of doing an injury never entered my heart, and the feelings of a 
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father cannot speak very eloquently on behalf of children whom he has never 
seen; but, to betray the confidence of friendship, to violate the most sacred of 
all agreements, to disclose secrets poured into our bosoms, deliberately to dis- 
honour the friend whom one has deceived, and who still respects us while leaving 
us—these are not faults; they are acts of meanness and infamy. 

I have promised my confession, not my justification; therefore I say no more 
on this point. It is my duty to be true; the reader’s to be just. I shall never ask 
more from him than that. ... 


“La Nouvelle Héloïse” 


{1761} 


[With the appearance of his Discourse on the Arts and Sciences, Rousseau 
came into fame and popularity. For a time he held a state position. In 1752 
his operetta The Village Soothsayer was successfully presented at Fontaine- 
bleau. Then in 1756 his friend Mme. d’Epinay offered him the use of a 
cottage called the Hermitage near Montmorency. Here he fell in love with 
his benefactress’s sister-in-law, Mme. d’Houdetot, and here he wrote La 
Nouvelle Héloise.| 


Although “Julie,”16 which had been in the press for a long time was not yet 
published at the end of 1760, it was beginning to make a great stir. Madame de 
Luxembourg had spoken of it at Court, Madame d’Houdetot in Paris. The latter 
had even obtained permission from me for Saint-Lambert to have it read in 
manuscript to the King of Poland, who was delighted with it. Duclos, to whom 
I had also had it read, had spoken of it to the Academy. All Paris was impatient 
to see this romance; the booksellers’ shops in the Rue Saint-Jacques and the 
Palais-Royal were besieged by persons making inquiries about it. At last it ap- 
peared, and its success, contrary to what is usually the case, corresponded to the 
eagerness with which it had been expected. Opinions were divided amongst men 
of letters; but amongst the general public the verdict was unanimous; the ladies, 
especially, became infatuated with the book and the author to such an extent, 
that there were few, even amongst the highest circles, whose conquest I could 
not have made if I had been so disposed. I possess proofs of this, which I do 
not wish to commit to writing, but which, without any need of putting them to 
the test, confirm my opinion. It is singular that this work has met with greater 
success in France than in the rest of Europe, although the French, both men and 
women, are not very well treated in it. Quite contrary to my expectation, it was 
least successful in Switzerland, most successful in Paris. Do then friendship, 


16 Julie, ou la Nouvelle Héloïse. 
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love, and virtue, prevail more in Paris than elsewhere? Most certainly, no; but 
there still prevails there that exquisite feeling, by which the heart is transported, 
when these qualities are portrayed, and which makes us cherish in others the 
pure, tender, and virtuous feelings, which we ourselves no longer possess. The 
corruption of manners is at the present day everywhere the same; virtue and 
morality no longer exist in Europe; but, if there be a place where affection 
for them still exists, it is in Paris that we must look for it. 

Amidst so many prejudices and factitious passions, one must know how to 
analyse properly the human heart, in order to disentangle the true feelings of 
nature. A delicacy of tact is necessary, which can only be acquired by intercourse 
with the great world, in order to feel, if I may so venture to say, the delicacies 
of heart of which this work is full. I unhesitatingly place the fourth part of it 
by the side of the “Princesse de Clèves,”17 and I assert that, if these two works 
had been read only in the provinces, their true value would never have been 
recognised. It is, therefore, not surprising that the book met with the greatest 
success at Court. It abounds in piquant, but veiled allusions, which were bound 
to please, because those at Court are more practised in seeing through them. 
However, a further distinction must here be made. The reading of such works is 
certainly not suited to those witty people, whose cunning and finesse is only of 
avail to see through what is bad, and who see nothing at all where there is only 
good to be seen. .. . The feature which has been least observed, and which will 
always make it a work unique of its kind, is the simplicity of the subject and the 
sustained interest which, confined to three persons, is kept up through six vol- 
umes, without the aid of incidents, romantic adventures, or improprieties of 
any kind, either in the characters or in their actions. Diderot has paid great 
compliments to Richardson!8 upon the enormous variety of his situations and 
the number of characters introduced by him. Richardson certainly has the merit 
of having given them all distinctive characteristics; but, in regard to their num- 
ber, he has the fault common to most insipid writers of romance, who make up 
for the barrenness of their ideas by the aid of characters and incidents. It is easy 
to excite interest by incessantly presenting unheard-of incidents and new faces, 
who pass like the figures in a magic-lantern; but it is far more difficult to sus- 
tain this interest continually by means of the same objects, without the aid of 
wonderful adventures. And if, other things being equal, the simplicity of the 
subject adds to the beauty of the work, the romances of Richardson, though 
superior in so many other things, cannot, in this respect, be compared to mine. 
However, it is dead—I know it, and I know the reason; but it will come to life 
again. 

My only fear was that, owing to its extreme simplicity, the development 
of the story might prove wearisome, and that I had not been able to keep up a 
sufficiently lively interest to the end. I was reassured by an incident which, 
of itself alone, flattered me more than all the compliments which this work has 
procured me. 


17 A seventeenth century French romance by Mme. de LaFayette that had great influ- 
ence upon subsequent romantic narrative. 

18 Samuel Richardson (1689-1761), English novelist, author of Pamela and Clarissa 
Harlowe. He exerted a definite influence upon Rousseau. 
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It appeared at the beginning of the Carnival.19 A book-hawker took it to Ma- 
dame la Princesse de Talmont one day when there was a ball at the Opera. After 
supper she dressed herself to go, and, while waiting, began to read the new ro- 
mance. At midnight she ordered her horses to be put in, and went on reading. 
She was informed that her carriage was waiting; she made no reply. Her servants, 
seeing that she had forgotten herself, went to tell her that it was two o’clock. 
“There is no hurry yet,” she answered, and still went on reading. Some time 
afterwards, her watch having stopped, she rang the bell to know what time it 
was. When she heard that it was four o’clock, she said, “Then it is too late to go 
to the ball; take out the horses,” undressed herself, and spent the rest of the night 
in reading. 

Since hearing of this incident, I have always wanted to see Madame de Tal- 
mont, not only to learn from her own lips if it is strictly true, but also because 
I have never thought it possible that anyone could feel so lively an interest in 
‘Julie” without possessing the sixth sense, that moral sense, with which so few 
hearts are endowed, and without which it is impossible for anyone to understand 
my own. 

What made the women so favourably disposed towards me was their con- 
viction that I had written my own history, and that I myself was the hero of this 
romance. . . . Everyone was convinced that it was impossible to express senti- 
ments so vividly without having felt them, or to describe the transports of love so 
glowingly, unless they came straight from the heart. In this they were right. It 
is quite true that I wrote this romance in a state of most feverish ecstasy, but 
they were wrong in thinking that it had needed real objects to produce this con- 
dition; they were far from understanding to what an extent I am capable of being 
inflamed by beings of the imagination. Had it not been for a few reminiscences 
of my youth and Madame d’Houdetot, the love which I felt and described would 
have had only the nymphs of the air for its object. I did not desire either to con- 
firm or refute an error which was to my advantage. It may be seen in the preface, 
in the form of a dialogue, which I had printed separately, how I left the pub- 
lic in suspense on that point. Rigid moralists may say that I ought to have de- 
clared the truth without reserve. For my own part, I do not see what obligation 
there was for me to do so; and I think that I should have shown far more stupid- 
ity than frankness in making such a declaration, when there was no necessity for 
it... 


“Emile” 


{1762} 


[After quarreling with Mme. d’Epinay, Diderot, and Grimm, Rousseau left 
the Hermitage. But in the neighborhood of Montmorency he had acquired 
valuable and powerful patrons, among them the Duke and Duchess of 


19 Season of revelry before Lent. 
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Luxembourg, the Prince de Conti, and the prince’s intimate friend Mme. 
Boufflers. In 1762 he published The Social Contract in Amsterdam. In the 
same year the appearance of Emile marked the beginning of persecutions, 
both real and fancied, that continued to the end of his life.] 


The publication of “Émile” did not take place with the outburst of approval 
which had followed that of all my other writings. Never did a work meet with 
such praise from private individuals, and so little approbation from the public. 
What those who were most capable of judging said and wrote to me about it, 
confirmed me in the opinion that it was the best, as well as the most important, 
of my writings. But all this was told me with the most curious circumspection, 
as if it had been a matter of importance to keep all favourable opinion of it 
secret. Madame de Boufflers, who declared to me that the author of such a work 
deserved statues and the homage of all mankind, without any ceremony begged 
me, at the end of her note, to send it back to her. D’Alembert, who wrote to me 
to the effect that the work decided my superiority, and was bound to place me 
at the head of all men of letters, did not sign his note, although he had signed 
all those which he had previously written to me. Duclos, a friend on whom I 
could depend, an upright but cautious man, and who thought highly of the 
work, avoided expressing any opinion of it in writing. La Condamine fell upon 
the “Profession of Faith,” and beat about the bush. Clairaut, in his letter, con- 
fined himself to the same part of the book, but was not afraid to declare how 
greatly he had been touched by reading it: he told me, in so many words, that 
the perusal of it had warmed his old soul. Of all those to whom I sent my book, 
he was the only one who told the world, openly and unreservedly, how highly 
he thought of it. 

Mathas, to whom I had also given a copy before it was on sale, lent it to 
M. Blaire, Parliamentary Councillor, and father of the Intendant of Strasburg. 
M. de Blarie had a country house at Saint-Gratien, and Mathas, who was an 
old acquaintance, sometimes went to see him when he was able. He made 
him read “Émile” before it came out. M. de Blaire, on giving it back to him, 
made the following remark, which was repeated to me on the same day: “M. 
Mathas, this is a very fine book; but it will soon be spoken of more than is de- 
sirable for the author.” When he repeated this to me, I merely laughed, and saw 
nothing more in it than the self-importance of a magistrate, who makes a 
mystery of everything. All the disturbing expressions, which were repeated to 
me, made equally little impression upon me; and, far from foreseeing in the least 
the catastrophe which was close at hand, convinced of the beauty and useful- 
ness of my work, certain that I was in order in all respects, sure, as I believed I 
had a right to be, of all the influence of Madame de Luxembourg, and even of the 
favour of Ministers, I congratulated myself upon the resolution which I had 
taken—to retire in the midst of my triumphs, and when I had just crushed all 
those who were jealous of me. 

One thing alone alarmed me in regard to the publication of the work, not so 
much out of consideration of my own safety as from a desire to quiet my con- 
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science. At the Hermitage and at Montmorency, close to my doors, I had seen 
with indignation the vexatious annoyances inflicted, owing to the jealous care 
with which the pleasures of princes are guarded, upon the unfortunate peasants 
who are obliged to put up with the damage caused to their fields by the game, 
not venturing to protect themselves further than by making a noise, and com- 
pelled to spend the nights amidst their beans and peas, beating kettles, drums, 
and bells, to keep off the wild boars. A witness of the barbarous severity with 
which M. le Comte de Charolois caused these poor people to be treated, I 
had made an attack upon this cruel behaviour, towards the end of “Émile.” 
This was another violation of my principles, which has not remained unpunished. 
I heard that the officers of M. le Prince de Conti treated the peasants upon his 
estates with hardly less cruelty. I trembled for fear that this Prince, towards whom 
I entertained the deepest feelings of respect and gratitude, might apply to 
himself the attack which a feeling of revolted humanity had caused me to make 
upon his uncle, and be offended at it. However, as my conscience completely 
justified me on this point, I quieted myself by its testimony, and I was right. At 
least, I have never heard that this great Prince paid the slightest attention to 
this passage, which was written long before I had the honour of his acquaintance. 

The dull murmur which precedes the storm began to make itself heard. 
All keen-witted persons saw clearly that, in regard to my book and myself, 
some plot was brewing, which would soon explode. As for me, my feeling of 
security and stupidity was so great, that, far from having any idea of my mis- 
fortune, I did not even. suspect the cause, after I had felt the effects of it. My 
opponents began by cleverly spreading the idea that, while the Jesuits were 
severely treated, no favouritism could be shown towards books and authors who 
attacked religion. I was reproached for having put my name to “Emile,” as if 
I had not put it to all my other writings, against which nothing had been said. 
It seemed as if people were afraid of being forced to take certain steps which 
they would regret, but which circumstances rendered necessary, and to which 
my imprudence had given occasion. These rumours reached my ears, but caused 
me scarcely any uneasiness. .. . 

I remained calm. The rumours increased and soon assumed a different char- 
acter. The public, and, above all, the Parliament, appeared irritated by my calm- 
ness. At the end of a few days the excitement became terrible; the threats changed 
their object, and were addressed directly to myself. Members of Parliament might 
be heard saying quite openly, that it was no good to burn the books; that the 
authors ought to be burnt as well. As for the booksellers, not a word was said 
about them. The first time that these expressions of opinion, more worthy of an 
inquisitor of Goa2° than of a senator, were repeated to me, I had no doubt that 
they were an invention of the Holbachians?1 intended to frighten me and drive me 
out of the country. I laughed at this childish trick, and said to myself that if they 


20 A town in Portuguese India, where the Jesuit Francis Xavier did notable missionary 
service among the Hindus in the sixteenth century. At the urging of Xavier, the King of 
Portugal set up the Inquisition in Goa for the purpose of rooting out Judaism. 

21 Rousseau’s contemptuous term for his former friends among the Encyclopedists 
(such as Diderot and Holbach). 
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had known the real state of things, they would have sought some other means of 
frightening me; but at length the rumour became so pronounced, that it was 
clear that it was serious. .. . 

One morning when I was alone with M. de Luxembourg, he asked me, “Have 
you said anything against M. de Choiseul?? in the ‘Contrat Social?” Starting back 
with surprise, I replied, “I? No, certainly not; that I swear to you; on the contrary, 
I have pronounced upon him, with a pen which is not given to flattery, the most 
splendid eulogy that a minister has ever received.” With that, I quoted the 
whole passage to him. “And in ‘Emile’?” he went on to ask. “Not a word,” I 
answered; “there is not even a single word in it which refers to him.” “Ah!” 
said he, with more vicacity than usual, “you ought to have done the same thing 
in the other book, or to have made yourself clearer.” “I thought that I had done 
so,” I answered; “I esteemed him highly enough for that.” He was on the point 
of speaking again; I saw that he was ready to unbosom himself; but he checked 
himself and remained silent. Oh! the misery of a courtier’s diplomacy, which, 
even in the best of hearts, overpowers friendship itself! 

This conversation, although brief, enlightened me upon my situation, at 
least, in regard to certain things, and made me understand that it was certainly 
I who was attacked. I deplored this unheard-of fatality, which turned to my dis- 
advantage all the good that I said and did. However, believing that I had Ma- 
dame de Luxembourg and M. de Malesherbes to protect me in this matter, I 
did not see how it would be possible for my enemies to thrust them aside and 
reach me; for, in addition, I felt from that moment that it would no longer be a 
question of equity and justice, and that no one would trouble himself to examine 
whether I was really right or wrong. However, the storm roared louder and 
louder. . . . One thing, however, still comforted me. I found Madame de Luxem- 
bourg so calm, so contented, so cheerful even, that she must have known what 
she was about, since she did not show the least anxiety on my account, did not 
utter a word of sympathy or apology, and regarded the turn the affair was tak- 
ing with as much coolness as if she had nothing to do with it, and had never 
taken the least interest in myself. The only thing that surprised me was, that 
she said nothing at all to me. It appeared to me that she ought to have said some- 
thing. Madame de Boufflers seemed more uneasy. She came to and fro in an 
agitated manner. . . . The drift of all her conversations, which were more alarm- 
ing than reassuring, was the same: to induce me to leave the country and retire 
to England, where she offered to find me several friends, amongst others the 
celebrated Hume,” with whom she had long been acquainted... . 

Seeing that I could not yet bring myself to decide upon flight, she spoke to 
me of the Bastille for a few weeks, as a means of escaping from the jurisdiction of 
the Parliament, which does not interfere with State prisoners. I made no objec- 
tion to this singular favour, provided that it was not solicited in my name. As 
she said no more about it, I afterwards assumed that she had only proposed the 
idea in order to try me, and that an expedient, which would have put an end to 
everything, was not desired. 


22 Etienne Francois Choiseul, minister of foreign affairs. 
23 Scottish philosopher (1711-1776), who later befriended Rousseau. 
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A few days afterwards, M. le Maréchal?* received from the curé of Deuil, 
a friend of Grimm and Madame d’Epinay, a letter, containing the information, 
which he declared came from a trustworthy source, that the Parliament intended 
to proceed against me with extreme severity, and that, on a certain day, which 
he mentioned, a warrant would be issued for my apprehension. I regarded this as 
an invention on the part of the Holbachians: I knew that the Parliament paid 
great attention to forms, and that it would be an infringement of them all, to 
commence on this occasion with a warrant of arrest, before it had been judicially 
established whether I acknowledged the book and was really its author. I said 
to Madame de Boufflers: “It is only in the case of those crimes which disturb 
the public safety, that a warrant is issued, upon a simple information, for the 
arrest of the accused, for fear they may escape punishment. But, when it is de- 
sired to punish an offence like mine, which deserves honours and rewards, the 
custom is, to proceed against the book, and to avoid attacking the author as 
much as possible.” Upon this, she pointed out to me a very subtle distinction, 
which I had forgotten, in order to prove to me that it was a favour to me to issue 
a warrant, instead of summoning me to be heard. On the following day, I re- 
ceived a letter from Guy, in which he informed me that, having been with M. le 
Procureur-général the same day, he had seen upon his desk the rough draft of a 
“Requisition’”’5 against “Emile” and its author. Observe that the said Guy was a 
partner of Duchesne, who had printed the work, and also, having no anxiety 
on his own account, gave this information to the author out of charity. One may 
imagine how likely it all appeared to me! It was so simple, so natural, that a 
bookseller, when admitted to an audience of the procureur-général, should 
quietly read the manuscripts and rough drafts scattered over his desk! Madame 
de Boufflers and others assured me that it was true. In consequence of the ab- 
surdities which were being continually dinned into my ears, I was inclined to be- 
lieve that everybody had gone mad. 

Feeling sure that, under all this, there was some secret which was being with- 
held from me, I quietly awaited the issue of events, having full confidence in 
my upright behaviour and innocence throughout the affair, and being only too 
happy, whatever persecution might await me, to be summoned to the honour 
of suffering for the truth’s sake. .. . 

I have mentioned how I suffered from sleeplessness in my youth. Since then, 
I had accustomed myself to read in bed every night, until I found my eyes getting 
heavy. Then I put out my candle, and tried to doze for a few minutes, which 
did not last long. My usual evening reading was the Bible, and in this manner 
I have read the whole of it through at least five or six times. On this particular 
evening, finding myself more wakeful than usual, I continued my reading for a 
longer time, and read the whole book which ends with the history of the Levite 
of Ephraim—the Book of Judges, if I am not mistaken, for I have never looked 
at it since then. This history greatly affected me, and I was pondering over it in 
- a half-dreamy state, from which I was suddenly aroused by a noise and a light. 
The latter was carried by Thérèse, who was showing the way to M. le Roche, who, 


24 The Duke of Luxembourg, who was a marshal of France. 
25 An order of arrest. 
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seeing me start up abruptly, said to me, “Do not be alarmed: I come from Ma- 
dame la Maréchale,?¢ who has written to you herself, and also sends you a letter 
from M. le Prince de Conti.” Inside Madame de Luxembourg’s letter I found 
another, which had been brought to her by a special messenger from the Prince, 
containing the information that, in spite of all his efforts, it had been decided 
to proceed against me with the utmost rigour of the law. “The excitement,” so 
he wrote, “is very great: nothing can avert the blow: the Court demands it, the 
Parliament wills it: at seven o’clock to-morrow morning the warrant of arrest will 
be issued, and executed immediately. I have obtained an assurance that, if he 
makes his escape, he will not be pursued; but, if he persists in his wish to allow 
himself to be taken, then he will be arrested.” 

. . . Feeling that I had secret and powerful enemies in the kingdom, I 
thought that, in spite of my attachment for France, I ought to leave it to make 
sure of not being disturbed. My first impulse was to retire to Geneva, but a 
moment’s reflection was sufficient to dissuade me from committing so great an 
act of folly. I knew that the French Ministry, which had even greater power in 
Geneva than in Paris, would not leave me in peace in one of these two cities 
any more than in the other, if it was determined to persecute me. I knew that 
the “Discours sur ]’Inégalité” had aroused against me, in the Council, a feeling of 
hatred, which was the more dangerous, as that body did not venture to show it 
openly. Lastly, I knew that when the “Nouvelle Héloise” appeared it had been 
eager to prohibit it; but, finding that no one imitated its example, not even in 
Paris, it was ashamed of its blunder and withdrew the prohibition. I had no doubt 
that, finding the present opportunity more favourable, it would do its best to 
profit by it. I knew that, in spite of all appearances, a secret jealousy prevailed 
against me in the hearts of all the Genevese, which only waited for an opportunity 
to satisfy itself. Nevertheless, patriotism called me back to my country, and if I 
could have ventured to hope that I could live there in peace, I should not have 
hesitated for a moment; but, since neither honour nor reason allowed me to take 
refuge there as a fugitive, I resolved only to retire to its neighborhood, and to 
wait in Switzerland until I saw what course would be taken in regard to me at 
Geneva. It will presently be seen that this state of uncertainty did not last long. 

Madame de Boufflers strongly disapproved of this resolution, and made 
fresh efforts to persuade me to cross over to England. She did not shake my 
determination. I have never liked England or the English, and all the eloquence 
of Madame de Boufflers, far from overcoming my dislike, only seemed to increase 
it, without my knowing why. 

Being determined to set out the same day, as soon as morning came, I had 
already started, as far as everybody else was concerned; La Roche, whom I 
sent to fetch my papers, would not tell even Thérése whether I had left or not. 
Ever since I had decided some day to write the Memoirs of my life, I had accumu- 
lated a number of letters and papers, so that he was obliged to make several jour- 
neys. ‘Those papers which had already been sorted were laid aside, and I spent 
the rest of the morning in sorting the others, intending only to take away with 
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me such as might be useful and to burn the rest. M. de Luxembourg was kind 
enough to help me in this task, which took up so much time, that we were un- 
able to finish it in the morning, and I had not time to burn anything. He offered 
to sort the papers which remained, and to burn the rubbish himself, without 
leaving anyone else to do it, and to send me all that he put aside. I accepted 
his offer, very glad to be freed from this anxiety, so that I might be able to spend 
the few hours which still remained to me together with those who were so dear, 
whom I was on the point of leaving for ever. He took the key of the room where 
I left the papers, and, at my earnest entreaty, sent for my poor “aunt,’27 who 
was consumed by most cruel anxiety to know what had become of me and 
what was going to become of me, and was expecting the officers of justice to 
arrive at any moment, without knowing what she was to do or what she was to 
say to them. La Roche brought her to the chateau, without telling her anything; 
she believed that I was already far away; when she saw me, she uttered a piercing 
cry, and flung herself into my arms. Oh, friendship, union of hearts, intercourse, 
and intimacy! During this sweet and cruel moment all the happy, tender, and 
peaceful days which we had spent in company, crowding together, made me 
feel the more keenly the anguish of our first separation, after we had rarely lost 
sight of each other for a single day, during a period of nearly seventeen years. 
M. de Luxembourg, who witnessed our embrace, was unable to restrain his 
tears, and left us alone. . . . I promised her that she should soon rejoin me; but 
I refused to tell her where I was going, so that, if questioned by those who 
came to arrest me, she might be able to declare with truth her ignorance on 
this point. When I embraced her at the moment of separation, I was conscious of 
a most singular emotion, and I said to her, with a fervour, which was, alas! 
only too prophetic: “My child, you must arm yourself with courage. You have 
shared the prosperity of my happy days; it now remains for you, since you desire 
it, to share my misery. You must expect nothing but insults and affliction if you 
follow me. The lot, which begins for me on this melancholy day, will attend me 
until my last hour.” 

Nothing further remained for me to do, except to think about my depar- 
ture. The officers of justice were to have arrived at ten o'clock. It was four 
o'clock in the afternoon when I started, and they had not yet arrived. It had 
been settled that I should travel by the post; I had no conveyance. M. le Maré- 
chal made me a present of a cabriolet, and lent me horses and a postillion as 
far as the first post, where, thanks to the arrangements he had made, no difficulty 
was made about providing me with horses. 

As I had not dined at table, and had not shown myself in the chateau, the 
ladies came to say good-bye to me. Madame la Maréchale embraced me several 
times, with every appearance of melancholy; but I no longer perceived in her 
embraces the heartiness of those which she had lavished upon me two or three 
years before... . 

M. le Maréchal did not open his mouth; he was as pale as death. He persisted 
in accompanying me as far as the conveyance, which was waiting for me at the 


27 Rousseau’s familiar name for Thérèse. 
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watering-place. We crossed the garden without uttering a word. I had a key of 
the park, with which I opened the gate; after which, instead of putting it back 
into my pocket, I gave it to him without a word. He took it with surprising 
eagerness, of which I have been unable to avoid thinking frequently since 
then. I have rarely in my life experienced a more bitter moment than that of 
this separation. Our embrace was long and silent; we both felt that it was a 
last farewell... . 


Persecution 
{1762} 


Here commences the work of darkness, in which, for eight years past, I 
have been entombed, without ever having been able, in spite of all my efforts, to 
penetrate its frightful obscurity. In the abyss of misfortune in which J am sub- 
merged, I feel the strokes of the blows which are directed against me. I per- 
ceive their immediate instrument, but I cannot see either the hand which guides 
them or the means which it employs. Shame and misfortune fall upon me as if 
of themselves, and unawares. When my heart, torn with grief, gives vent to lam- 
entation, I seem like a man who complains without reason, and the authors of 
my ruin have discovered the incomprehensible art of making the public the ac- 
complice of their plot, without their suspecting it or perceiving its effect. There- 
fore, while narrating the events which concern me, the treatment which I have 
suffered, and all that has happened to me, I am not in a position to trace them 
back to the moving spirit, or to assign the causes, while stating the facts... . 

I did not long remain in doubt as to the reception which awaited me at Ge- 
neva, in case I felt inclined to return there. My book was burned there, and a 
warrant was issued against me on the 18th of June, that is to say, nine days after 
it had been issued in Paris. In this second decree, so many incredible absurdities 
were heaped together, and the ecclesiastical edict was so distinctly violated, 
that at first I refused to believe the news when it reached me, and, when it was 
actually confirmed, I trembled lest so manifest and crying an infringement of 
every law, commencing with that of common sense, should turn Geneva upside 
down. But I need not have disturbed myself; everything remained quiet. If there 
was any disturbance amongst the people, it was only directed against me, and I 
was publicly treated by all the town-gossips and cuistres?8 like a pupil threatened 
with a flogging for having said his catechism badly. 

These two decrees gave the signal for the cry of execration which went up 
against me throughout Europe with unexampled fury. All the newspapers, jour- 
nals, and pamphlets sounded a most terrible note of alarm. The French espe- 
cially—that gentle, polite, and generous people, who so pride themselves on their 
good-breeding and respect for the unfortunate—suddenly forgetting their favour- 
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ite virtues, distinguished themselves by the number and violence of the insults 
with which they vied with one another in overwhelming me. I was called an 
infidel, an atheist, a lunatic, a madman, a wild beast, a wolf. . . . In short, it 
almost seemed as if people in Paris were afraid of coming into collision with the 
police, if, when publishing a book upon any subject whatever, they omitted 
to interlard it with insults against myself. Seeking in vain for the cause of this 
universal animosity, I was ready to believe that all the world had gone mad. 
What! the compiler of the “Paix Perpetuelle’2® the promoter of discord! the 
editor of the “Vicaire Savoyard” an infidel! the author of the “Nouvelle Héloïse” 
a wolf! the author of “Emile” a madman! Good heavens! what then should 
I have been if I had published the work upon “L’Esprit,”8° or something of 
the same kind? And yet, in the storm which burst upon the head of the author 
of this book, the public, instead of uniting its voice to that of his persecutors, 
avenged him by its eulogies. Compare his book and mine, the different re- 
ception which they have met with, the manner in which the two authors have 
been treated in the different countries of Europe, and then find, if possible, rea- 
sons for these differences which can satisfy a sensible man. That is all I ask, 
then I will say no more.... 


29 An earlier work by Rousseau. 

30 De l'Esprit, a book published in 1758 by the French philosopher Helvétius. Among 
other things, it argued that morality is merely a species of convention and that all human 
actions are dictated by selfishness. The book was widely attacked and publicly burned. 
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Faust 


FROM THE GREAT flowering of Middle High German literature (around 1200) 
to the eighteenth century, Germany experienced no period of consistently 
high literary performance. The energy liberated by the Renaissance was 
directed chiefly into painting and the Protestant Reformation, and during the 
seventeenth century Germany was so disrupted by the internal chaos of the 
Thirty Years’ War (1616-1648) that its literature continued to lag far behind 
that of the rest of Western Europe. A definite reawakening came only in the 
eighteenth century, as first Neoclassicism and then Romanticism swept across 
the Continent. 

Only a few of the men responsible for this revival can be mentioned 
here. The classical studies of Johann Winckelmann (1717-1768) did a great 
deal to bring the Greek inspiration of the Renaissance to Germany. Friedrich 
Klopstock (1724-1803) produced a Biblical epic, Der Messias, which was 
one of the first landmarks of the new movement. Gotthold Lessing (1729- 
1781) wrote distinguished comedies and tragedies and, above all, launched 
a critical attack on the imitation of the declining French Neoclassicism 
which was fashionable in Germany, suggesting Shakespeare as a literary model 
instead. In spite of many important differences, Johann Gottfried von 
Herder (1744-1803) essentially joined with Lessing in producing a literary 
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revolution. He emphasized the merits of Shakespeare and of folk-poetry; and 
though his admiration for the “wild” in literature sometimes led him into 
absurdities, it was a germinal influence in its own time. 

All these men contributed to the intellectual development of Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe—Winckelmann to his grasp of classical antiquity, 
Klopstock to his early religious development, and Lessing and Herder to his 
literary principles. Their influence was naturally most significant during his 
early years, for when Goethe reached his full stature he made all his wide 
reading and experience so fully his own that the original sources of his ideas . 
ceased to matter. 

It is impossible to deal with Goethe’s manifold interests and activities 
in a brief introduction. Like Leonardo da Vinci, he excelled in almost every- 
thing. He made contributions to scientific knowledge in such diverse fields 
as optics, plant morphology, and comparative anatomy, the latter by his dis- 
covery of the intermaxillary bone in man and of the fact that the skull is a 
modification of the spinal column. Furthermore, he creditably discharged the 
duties of various administrative posts ranging from director of a state theater 
to commissioner of mines. In literature, he did distinguished work as lyric 
poet, novelist, narrative poet, dramatist (in both the classical and Elizabethan 
forms), autobiographer, and critic. 

Goethe (1749-1832) was born in Frankfurt am Main, the son of an 
imaginative and artistic mother and a precise, methodical father. He was 
brought up in a comfortable home where ideas and the arts were everyday 
matters, and the occupation of his city by the French army in 1759 gave 
him an early familiarity with the French theater. At the age of sixteen he 
entered the University of Leipzig as a student of law, but found nothing 
there to interest him. (Mephistopheles’ discussion of the curriculum in Faust 
is an echo of Goethe’s first university experience.) He returned home seri- 
ously ill, and for a year and a half devoted himself to religious mysticism 
and occult studies in alchemy—a perfect background for Faust. He then 
went to Strassburg, where, after further study, he was licensed to practice 
law in 1771. The real importance of these years, however, lies in his contact 
with Herder at Strassburg, and the influence of Herder’s insistence on the 
literary qualities of strength and energy, as in ballads,. rather than correct- 
ness and polish, as in Neoclassical drama. 

Goethe had begun his writing with a French play when he was about 
twelve, and had continued with numerous works, including some excellent 
lyrics at Leipzig, but his first major work was Gétz von Berlichingen, written 
shortly after his return from Strassburg. This powerful and irregular play 
takes for its hero a German knight who led the Peasants’ Revolt of 1525, 
and who thus becomes a symbol of human dignity and self-reliance in an 
age of oppression and anarchy. The publication of this work in 1773 marked 
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the beginning of what has come to be known as the Storm and Stress 
(Sturm und Drang) Period of German literature, which produced as its last 
significant work Friedrich Schillers somewhat similar play, The Robbers 
(1781). Essentially the movement was a youthful revolt against constituted 
authority whether in society or in literature, and had many features in 
common with the revolutionary work of Byron and Shelley some forty years 
later. 

A year after Götz, Goethe published a totally different work, an intro- 
spective study of melancholy and frustration leading to suicide, entitled The 
Sorrows of Young Werther. This novelette had a tremendous vogue and 
clearly established its author as one of the leading writers of Europe. Duke 
Karl August of Weimar had already set out to make his court the intellectual 
center of Germany, and it was only natural that he should invite the writer 
of Götz and Werther there. In 1775 Goethe moved to Weimar, which was 
his home for his remaining fifty-seven years. From this point onward his life 
became a combination of administrative work and almost uninterrupted 
literary production. Perhaps the two most important influences on his mature 
years were his first journey to Italy (1786-1788) and his friendship with 
Schiller, who lived in Weimar from 1799 until his death in 1805. Goethe 
outlived him by a quarter of a century, writing almost to the last, and now 
recognized as one of the great literary figures of all time. 

Faust is not only Goethe’s greatest work, but also his most representative 
one, for its composition extends over a period of sixty years. It was the first 
of his major works to be projected and the last to be completed. The legend 
originates with one Johann or Georg Faust who was born in Wiirttemberg, 
practiced and taught various occult arts, and died about 1540. In popular 
legend he soon became a man who had sold himself to the devil, and various 
cheap pamphlets used his life and damnation as a horrid example. Within 
forty years after his death his story had traveled to England and been incor- 
porated into a tragedy by Christopher Marlowe. By a strange accident, 
Marlowe’s play went to Germany with traveling English troupes, and by a 
long history of alteration and degeneration finally became a street-corner 
marionette show. But the elements of greatness were still in the story. Lessing 
pointed them out and even planned to write a play on the subject, but 
never did. 

Goethe’s own inspiration came largely from the puppet-play, and he tells 
us that by 1771 the play was “well under way.” During the next year or two 
he did a good deal of work on it, but when he went to Weimar other interests 
pushed it aside. For some years he worked on it occasionally, and in 1790 
published what had been done so far under the title Faust, a Fragment. He 
worked on the play intensively from 1797 to 1801, concerning himself with 
both parts, but concentrating on Part I, which appeared in final form in 
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1808. The completion of Part I occupied his last years, from 1825 to 1831. 
The chronology of the writing has been given in some detail to show how 
the history of Faust necessarily presents the history of Goethe’s own mind: 
it was written by a poet of the Storm and Stress Period in his early twenties; 
by a recognized genius of about fifty, secure in his work, position, and art; 
and by a poet who, some eighty years old, had long ago brought himself to 
such complete balance of faculties and come to understand the world so 
well that his contemporaries were always impressed by his “Olympian” point 
of view. 

Goethe’s Faust is the latest literary work which unquestionably belongs 
in the company of Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare. In the salvation of 
Faust, who had been damned in the earlier versions, Goethe established a 
point of view which was increasingly popular for over a century. (It is worth 
noting that the next great treatment of the theme, Thomas Mann’s Doktor 
Faustus of 1949, swung the hero back to damnation.) Goethe’s treatment 
of the story immediately took its place as a classic, and by now it has become 
an integral part of the Western heritage. 


Goethe, Faust, 
opening lines of Faust’s first speech, German 


Habe nun, ach! Philosophie, 
Have now, ah, philosophy, 


Juristerei und Medizin, 
Lawyering and medicine, 


Und leider auch Theologie 
And unfortu- also theology 
nately 


Durchaus studiert, mit heissem Bemiihn. 
Thoroughly studied, with hot effort. 


Da ste ich nun, ich armer Tor! 
There stand I now, I _ poor fool! 


Und bin so klug als wie zuvor; 
And am as wise as before; 


Heisse Magister, heisse Doktor gar, 
Am called Master, am called Doctor even, 


Und ziehe schon an die zehen Jahr 
And pull already about the ten years 


Herauf, herab und quer und krumm 
Up, down and diag- and crooked 
onally 


Meine Schiiler an der Nase herum— 
My students by the nose around— 


Und sehe, dass wir nichts wissen kénnen! 
And see that we nothing know can! 





FAUST* 


Prelude on the Stage 


MANAGER Dramatic POET JESTER 


Manacer. Ye two that have so often stood by me 
In time of need and tribulation, 
Come, say: what hope in any German nation 
For what we undertake have ye? 
I much desire to give the crowd a pleasure, 
In chief, because they live and let us live. 
The posts, the boards are up, and here at leisure 
The crowd expects a feast in what we'll give. 
They're sitting now with eyebrows raised, 
Quite calmly there, would gladly be amazed. 
I know how one can make all minds akin, 
Yet so embarrassed I have never been. 
In truth, accustomed to the best they’re not, 
But they have read a really awful lot. 
How shall we plan that all be fresh and new 
And with a meaning, yet attractive too? 
For I do like to see them crowding, urging, 
When toward our booth the stream sets in apace 
And with its powerful, repeated surging 
Pours through the strait and narrow gate of grace, 


* From Goethe’s FAUST, trans. by George Madison Priest. Copyright 1941 by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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When still in broad daylight, ere it is four, 
They fight and push their way up to the wicket 
And as the famine-stricken at the baker’s door 
They nearly break their necks to geta ticket. 
This miracle, upon such varied folk, the poet 
Alone can work; today, my friend, oh, show it! 


Poer. I beg you, of that motley crowd cease telling 


At sight of whom the spirit takes to flight! 

Enveil from me the billowing mass compelling 

Us to its vortex with resistless might. 

No, lead me to the tranquil, heavenly dwelling 

Where only blooms for poets pure delight, 

Where Love and Friendship give the heart their blessing, 
With godlike hand creating and progressing. 

Ah, all that from the bosom’s depths sprang flowing, 
All that from shy and stammering lips has passed, 
Sometimes success and sometimes failure knowing, 

To each wild moment’s power a prey is cast. 

Oft only after years, in credit growing, 

Doth it appear in perfect form at last. 

What gleams is born but for the moment’s pages; 
The true remains, unlost to after-ages. 


Jester. Could I but hear no more of after-ages! 


Suppose the thought of them my mind engages, 
Who'd give the present world its fun? 

That will it have and ought to have it too. 

The presence of a gallant chap, revealed to you, 
I think, is also worth while being shown. 

Who pleasantly can just himself impart, 

Is not embittered by the people’s whim; 

He likes to have a crowd surrounding him, 
More certainly to stir and thrill each heart. 

So do be good, show you can set the fashion. 
Let Fantasy be heard with all her chorus: 
Sense, Reason, Sentiment, and Passion; 

Yet mark you well! bring Folly too before us! 


Manacer. But, more than all, do let enough occur! 


Men come to look, to see they most prefer. 

If, as they gaze, much is reeled off and spun, 

So that the startled crowd gapes all it can, 

A multitude you will at once have won; 

You then will be a much-loved man. 

You can compel the mass by mass alone; 

Each in the end will seek out something as his own. 
Bring much and you'll bring this or that to everyone 
And each will leave contented when the play is done. 
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If you will give a piece, give it at once in pieces! 
. Ragout like this your fame increases. 
Easy it is to stage, as easy to invent. 
What use is it, a whole to fashion and present? 70 
The Public still will pick it all to pieces. 
Porr. You do not feel how bad such handiwork must be, 
How little that becomes the artist true! 
I see, neat gentlemanly botchery 
Is now a sovereign rule with you. 75 
Manacer. Reproof like this leaves me quite unoffended! 
A man who does his work, effectively intended, 
Must stick to tools that are the best for it. 
Reflect! You have a tender wood to split; 
And those for whom you write, just see! 80 
If this one’s driven hither by ennui, 
‘Another leaves a banquet sated with its vapours; 
And—what the very worst will always be— 
‘Many come fresh from reading magazines and papers. 
Men. haste distraught to us as to the masquerade, 85 
And every step but winged by curiosity; 
The ladies give a treat, all in their best arrayed, 
And play their part without a fee. 
Why do you dream in lofty poet-land? 
Why does a full house make you gay? 90 
Observe the patrons near at hand! 
They are half cold, half coarse are they. 
: One, when the play is over, hopes a game of cards; 
- A wild night on a wench’s breast another chooses. 
Why then, with such an aim, poor silly bards, 95 
Will you torment so much the gracious Muses? 
Give only more and ever, ever more, I say. 
Then from the goal you nevermore can stray. 
Seek to bewilder men—that is my view. 
But satisfy them? That is hard to do.— 100 
What is attacking you? Pain or delight? 
Port. Go hence and seek yourself another slave! 
What! shall the poet take that highest right, 
The Right of Man, that Right which Nature gave, 
And wantonly for your sake trifle it away? 105 
How doth he over every heart hold sway? 
How doth he every element enslave? 
Is it not the harmony that from his breast doth start, 
Then winds the world in turn back in his heart? 
When Nature forces lengths of thread unending 110 
In careless whirling on the spindle round, 
When all Life’s inharmonic throngs unblending 
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In sullen, harsh confusion sound, 
Who parts the zhangeless series of creation, 
115 That each, enlivened, moves in rhythmic time? 
Who summons each to join the general ordination, 
In consecrated, noble harmonies to chime? 
Who bids the storm with raging passion lower? 
The sunset with a solemn meaning glow? 
120 Who scatters Springtime’s every lovely flower 
Along the pathway where his love may go? 
Who twines the verdant leaves, unmeaning, slighted, 
Into a wreath of honour, meed of every field? 
Who makes Olympus sure, the gods united? 
125 That power of Man the Poet has revealed! 
Jester. Then use these handsome powers as your aid 
And carry on this poet trade 
As one a love-adventure carries! 
By chance one nears, one feels, one tarries! 
130 And, bit by bit, one gets into a tangle. 
Bliss grows, then comes a tiff, a wrangle; 
One is enrapt, now one sees pain advance, 
And ere one is aware, it is a real romance! 
So let us also such a drama give! 
135 Just seize upon the full life people live! 
Each lives it though it’s known to few, 
And grasp it where you will, there’s interest for you. 
In motley pictures with a little clarity, 
Much error and a spark of verity, 
140 Thus can the best of drinks be brewed 
To cheer and edify the multitude. 
Youth’s fairest bloom collects in expectation 
Before your play and harks the revelation. 
Then from your work each tender soul, intent, 
145 Absorbs a melancholy nourishment. 
Then now one thought and now another thought you start, 
Each sees what he has carried in his heart. 
As yet they are prepared for weeping and for laughter, 
They still revere the flight, illusion they adore. 
150 A mind once formed finds naught made right thereafter; 
A growing mind will thank you evermore. 
Port. Then give me back the time of growing 
When I myself was growing too, 
When crowding songs, a fountain flowing, 
155 Gushed forth unceasing, ever new; 
When still the mists my world were veiling, 
The bud its miracle bespoke; 
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When I the thousand blossoms broke, 

Profusely through the valleys trailing. 

Naught, yet enough had I when but a youth, 160 

Joy in illusion, yearning toward the truth. 

Give impulse its unfettered dower, 

The bliss so deep ’tis full of pain, 

The strength of hate, Love’s mighty power, 

Oh, give me back my youth again! 165 
Jester. Youth, my good friend, you need most in the fight 

When enemies come on, hard pressing, 

When, clinging to your necks so tight, 

The dearest maidens hang caressing, 

When, from afar, a wreath entrances, 170 

Luring to hard-won goal the runner’s might, 

When, after madly whirling dances, 

A man carousing drinks away the night. 

But on the lyre’s familiar strings 

To play with grace and spirit ever 175 

And sweep with lovely wanderings 

Toward goals you choose for your endeavour, 

That is your duty, agèd sirs, 

And we revere you for it no less dearly. 

Age makes not childish, as one oft avers; 180 

It finds us still true children merely. 
Manacer. Words have been interchanged enough, 

Let me at last see action too. 

While compliments you’re turning—idle stuff!— 

Some useful thing might come to view. 185 

Why talk of waiting for the mood? 

No one who dallies, ever will it see. 

If you pretend you’re poets—good!— 

Command then, poets, poetry! 

What we’re in need of, that full well you know, 190 

We want to sip strong drink, so go 

And start the brew without delay! 

Never is done tomorrow what is not done today 

And one should let no day slip by. 

With resolution seize the possible straightway 195 

By forelock and with quick, courageous trust; 

Then holding fast you will not let it further fly 

And you will labour on because you must.— 

Upon our German stage, you are aware, 

Each tries out what he wishes to display, 200 

So in your work for me today 

Scenes, mechanism you are not to spare. 
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Use both the lights of heaven, great and small; 
The stars above are yours to squander; 

Nor water, fire, nor rocky wall, 

Nor beasts nor birds are lacking yonder. 

Thus in our narrow house of boards preside 
And on through all Creation’s circle stride; 
And wander on, with speed considered well, 
From Heaven, through the world, to Hell! 


Prologue in Heaven 


The Lorp The Heraventy Hosts 


Afterwards MEPHISTOPHELES 


[The three ARCHANGELS come forward] 


RAPHAEL. The Sun intones, in ancient tourney 


With brother-spheres, a rival song, 
Fulfilling its predestined journey, 
With march of thunder moves along. 
Its aspect gives the angels power, 
Though none can ever solve its ways; 
The lofty works beyond us tower, 
Sublime as on the first of days. 


GABRIEL. And swift, beyond where knowledge ranges, 


Earth’s splendour whirls in circling flight; 
A paradise of brightness changes 

To awful shuddering depths of night. 
The sea foams up, widespread and surging 
Against the rocks’ deep-sunken base, 

And rock and sea sweep onward, merging 
In rushing spheres’ eternal race. 


Micuaet. And rival tempests roar and shatter, 


From sea to land, from land to sea, 

And, raging, form a circling fetter 

Of deep, effective energy. 

There flames destruction, flashing, searing, 
Before the crashing thunder’s way; 

Yet, Lord, Thy angels are revering 

The gentle progress of Thy day. 


Tue TureE. Its aspect gives the angels power, 


Since none can solve Thee nor Thy ways; 


And all Thy works beyond us tower, 
Sublime as on the first of days. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Since you, O Lord, once more draw near 
And ask how all is getting on, and you 
Were ever well content to see me here, 
You see me also midst your retinue. 
Forgive, fine speeches I can never make, 
Though all the circle look on me with scorn; 
Pathos from me would make your sides with laughter shake, 
Had you not laughter long ago forsworn. 
Of suns and worlds I’ve naught to say worth mention. 
How men torment them claims my whole attention. 
Earth’s little god retains his same old stamp and ways 
And is as singular as on the first of days. 
A little better would he live, poor wight, 
Had you not given him that gleam of heavenly light. 
He calls it Reason, only to pollute 
Its use by being brutaler than any brute. 
It seems to me, if you'll allow, Your Grace, 
He’s like a grasshopper, that long-legged race 
That’s made to fly and flying spring 
And in the grass to sing the same old thing. 
If in the grass he always were reposing! 
But in each filthy heap he keeps on nosing. 
Tue Lord. You've nothing more to say to me? 
You come but to complain unendingly? 
Is never aught right to your mind? 
MepuHistoPHELES. No, Lord! All is still downright bad, I find. 
Man in his wretched days makes me lament him; 
I am myself reluctant to torment him. 
THE Lorp. Do you know Faust? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. The Doctor? 
Tue Lorn. Yes; my servant! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. He! 


Forsooth, he serves you most peculiarly. 
Unearthly are the fool’s drink and his food;': 
The ferment drives him forth afar. 
Though half aware of his insensate mood, 
He asks of heaven every fairest star 
And of the earth each highest zest, 
And all things near and all things far 
Can not appease his deeply troubled breast. 
Tue Lord. Although he serves me now confusedly, 
I soon shall lead him forth where all is clear. 
The gardener knows, when verdant grows the tree, 
That bloom and fruit will deck the coming year. 
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MepuisToPpHEtes. What will you wager? Him you yet shall lose, 
If you will give me your permission 
To lead him gently on the path I choose. 
Tue Loro. As long as on the earth he shall survive, 
So long you'll meet no prohibition. 
Man errs as long as he doth strive. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. My thanks for that, for with the dead I’ve never got 
Myself entangled of my own volition. 
I like full, fresh cheeks best of all the lot. 
I’m not at home when corpses seek my house; 
I fee] about it as a cat does with a mouse. 
Tue Lordo. ’Tis well! So be it granted you today! 
Divert this spirit from its primal source 
And if you can lay hold on him, you may 
Conduct him downward on your course, 
And stand abashed when you are forced to say: 
A good man, though his striving be obscure, 
Remains aware that there is one right way. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. All right! But long it won’t endure! 
I have no fear about my bet, be sure! 
When I attain my aim, do not protest, 
But let me triumph with a swelling breast. 
Dust shall he eat, and that with zest, 
As did the famous snake, my near relation. 
Tue Lord. In that too you may play your part quite free; 
Your kind I never did detest. 
Of all the spirits of negation 
The wag weighs least of all on me. 
Mankind’s activity can languish all too easily, 
A man soon loves unhampered rest; 
Hence, gladly I give him a comrade such as you, 
Who stirs and works and must, as devil, do. 
But ye, real sons of God, lift up your voice, 
In living, profuse beauty to rejoice! 
May that which grows, that lives and works forever, 
Engird you with Love’s gracious bonds, and aught 
That ever may appear, to float and waver, 
Make steadfast in enduring thought! 


[Heaven closes, the ARCHANGELS disperse. | 


MepuisToruHELEs [alone]. I like to see the Old Man not infrequently, 
And I forbear to break with Him or be uncivil; 
It’s very pretty in so great a Lord as He 
To talk so like a man even with the Devil. 


FAUST 


First Part of the Tragedy 


NIGHT 


[In a high-vaulted, narrow Gothic chamber Faust, restless in his 
chair by his desk.] 


Faust. I’ve studied now Philosophy 


And Jurisprudence, Medicine, 

And even, alas! Theology 

All through and through with ardour keen! 

Here now I stand, poor fool, and see 

I’m just as wise as formerly. 

Am called a Master, even Doctor too, 

And now I’ve nearly ten years through 

Pulled my students by their noses to and fro 

And up and down, across, about, 

And see there’s nothing we can know! 

That all but burns my heart right out. 

True, I am more clever than all the vain creatures, 

The Doctors and Masters, Writers and Preachers; 

No doubts plague me, nor scruples as well. 

Pm not afraid of devil or hell. 

To offset that, all joy is rent from me. 

I do not imagine I know aught that’s right; 

I do not imagine I could teach what might 

Convert and improve humanity. 

Nor have I gold or things of worth, 

Or honours, splendours of the earth. 

No dog could live thus any more! 

So I have turned to magic lore, 

To see if through the spirit’s power and speech 

Perchance full many a secret I may reach, 

So that no more with bitter sweat 

I need to talk of what I don’t know yet, 

So that I may perceive whatever holds 

The world together in its inmost folds, 

See all its seeds, its working power, 

And cease word-threshing from this hour. 
Oh, that, full moon, thou didst but glow 

Now for the last time on my woe, 

Whom I beside this desk so oft 

Have watched at midnight climb aloft. 
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Then over books and paper here 
To me, sad friend, thou didst appear! 
Ah! could I but on mountain height 
Go onward in thy lovely light, 
With spirits hover round mountain.caves, 
Weave over meadows thy twilight laves, 
Discharged of all of Learning’s fumes, anew 
Bathe me to health in thy healing dew. 
Woe! am I stuck and forced to dwell 
Still in this musty, curséd cell? 
Where even heaven’s dear light strains 
But dimly through the painted panes! 
Hemmed in by all this heap of books, 
Their gnawing worms, amid their dust, 
While to the arches, in all the nooks, 
Are smoke-stained papers midst them thrust, 
Boxes and glasses round me crammed, 
And instruments in cases hurled, 
Ancestral stuff around me jammed— 
That is your world! That’s called a world! 
And still you question why your heart 
Is cramped and anxious in your breast? 
Why each impulse to live has been repressed 
In you by some vague, unexplainéd smart? 
Instead of Nature’s living sphere 
In which God made mankind, you have alone, 
In smoke and mould around you here, 
Beasts’ skeletons and dead men’s bone. 
Up! Flee! Out into broad and open land! 
And this book full of mystery, 
From Nostradamus’! very hand, 
Is it not ample company? 
The stars’ course then you’ll understand 
And Nature, teaching, will expand 
The power of your soul, as when 
One spirit to another speaks. "Tis vain 
To think that arid brooding will explain 
The sacred symbols to your ken. 
Ye spirits, ye are hovering near; 
Oh, answer me if ye can hear! 


[He opens the book and perceives the sign of the Macrocosm.*| 


1 Nostradamus, French astrologer and prophet (1503-1566). 
2 Macrocosm, the universe considered as a vast unity; in contrast to the microcosm, 


any part of the universe, such as the world of man, which forms a smaller unit. 


FAUST 


What rapture, ah! at once is flowing 
Through all my senses at the sight of this! 

I feel a youthful life, its holy bliss, 

Through nerve and vein run on, new-glowing. 
Was it a god who wrote these signs that still 
My inner tumult and that fill 

My wretched heart with ecstasy? 

Unveiling with mysterious potency 

The powers of Nature round about me here? 
Am I a god? All grows so clear to me! 

In these pure lineaments I see 

Creative Nature’s self before my soul appear. 
Now first I understand what he, the sage, has said: 
“The world of spirits is not shut away; 

Thy sense is closed, thy heart is dead! 

Up, Student! bathe without dismay - 

Thy earthly breast in morning-red!”’ 


[He contemplates the sign.] 


Into the whole how all things blend, 

Each in the other working, living! 

How heavenly powers ascend, descend, 

Each unto each the golden vessels giving! 

On pinions fragrant blessings bringing, 

From Heaven through Earth all onward winging, 
Through all the All harmonious ringing! 

What pageantry! Yet, ah, mere pageantry! 
Where shall I, endless Nature, seize on thee? 
Thy breasts are—where? Ye, of all life the spring, 
To whom both Earth and Heaven cling, 

Toward whom the withering breast doth strain— 
Ye gush, ye suckle, and shall I pine thus in vain? 


[He turns the book over impatiently and perceives 
the sign of the EarTH-Spirit.] 


How differently upon me works this sign! 

Thou, Spirit of the Earth, I feel, art nigher. 

I feel my powers already higher, 

I glow already as from some new wine. 

I feel the courage, forth into the world to dare; 
The woe of earth, the bliss of earth to bear; 
With storms to battle, brave the lightning’s glare; 
And in the shipwreck’s crash not to despair! 
Clouds gather over me— 

The moon conceals her light— 
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The lamp fades out! 

Mists rise—red beams dart forth 

Around my head—there floats 

A horror downward from the vault 

And seizes me! 

Spirit invoked! near me, I feel, thou art! 
Unveil thyself! 

Ha! how it rends my heart! 

To unknown feeling 

All my senses burst forth, reeling! 

I feel my heart is thine and to the uttermost! 
Thou must! Thou must! though my life be the cost! 


[He clutches the book and utters the sign of the 
Spirit in a tone of mystery. A ruddy flame 
flashes up; the Spirit appears in the flame.| 


Spirit. Who calls to me? 
Faust [turning away]. Appalling apparition! 
Spirit. By potent spell hast drawn me here, 
Hast long been tugging at my sphere, 
And now— 
Faust. Oh woe! I can not bear thy vision! 
Spirit. With panting breath thou hast implored this sight, 
Wouldst hear my voice, my face wouldst see; 
Thy mighty spirit-plea inclineth me! 
Here am I!—what a pitiable fright 
Grips thee, thou Superman! Where is the soul elated? 
Where is the breast that in its self a world created 
And bore and fostered it? And that with joyous trembling 
Expanded as if spirits, us, resembling? 
Where art thou, Faust, whose voice rang out to me, 
Who toward me pressed with all thy energy? 
Is it thou who, by my breath surrounded, 
In all the deeps of being art confounded? 
A frightened, fleeing, writhing worm? 
Faust. Am I, O form of flame, to yield to thee in fear? 
’Tis I, I’m Faust, I am thy peer! 
Spirit. In the tides of life, in action’s storm, 
Up and down I wave, 
To and fro weave free, 
Birth and the grave, 
An infinite sea, 
A varied weaving, 
A radiant living, 


FAUST 


Thus at ‘Time’s humming loom it’s my hand that prepares 
The robe ever-living the Deity wears. 

Faust. Thou who dost round the wide world wend, 
Thou busy spirit, how near I feel to thee! 

Spirit. Thou art like the spirit thou canst comprehend, 


Not me! 
[Vanishes.] 
Faust [collapsing]. Not thee! 
Whom then? 
I, image of the Godhead! 
And not even like to thee! 
[Somebody knocks.] 


O death! I know it—’tis my famulus’— 
Thus turns to naught my fairest bliss! 

That visions in abundance such as this 
Must be disturbed by that dry prowler thus! 


[Wacner in dressing-gown and night-cap, a 
lamp in his hand. Faust turns round impatiently. ] 


Wacner. Pardon! I’ve just heard you declaiming. 
"Twas surely from a Grecian tragic play? 
At profit in this art I’m also aiming; 
For much it can effect today. 
I've often heard the boast: a preacher 
Might take an actor as his teacher. 
Faust. Yes, if the preacher is an actor, there’s no doubt, 
As it indeed may sometimes come about. 
Wacner. Ah! if thus in his study one must stay, 
And hardly sees the world upon a holiday, 
Scarce through a telescope, and far off then, 
How through persuasion shall one lead one’s fellow-men? 
Faust. Unless you feel, naught will you ever gain; 
Unless this feeling pours forth from your soul 
With native, pleasing vigour to control 
The hearts of all your hearers, it will be in vain. 
Pray keep on sitting! Pray collect and glue, 
From others’ feasts brew some ragout; 
With tiny heaps of ashes play your game 
And blow the sparks into a wretched flame! 


3 Famulus, an advanced student who lives in a professor’s house as a kind of assistant 


and servant, in exchange for free tuition. 
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Children and apes will marvel at you ever, 
If-you’ve a palate that can stand the part; 

But heartito heart you'll not draw men, no, never, 
(Unless, your message issue from your heart. 

Wacner. Yet elocution makes the orator succeed. 
ilifeéliIcam still far behind indeed. 

Faust. ‘Seek for the really honest gain! 
:Don’ttbe a fool in loudly tinkling dress! 
‘Intelligence and good sense will express 
Themsélves with little art and strain. 

And if.inearnest you would say a thing, 

Is it needful to chase after words? Ah, yes, 

Your eloquence that is so glittering, 

In which you twist up gewgaws for mankind, 

Is unrefreshing as the misty wind, 

Through withered leaves in autumn whispering. 

Wacner. Ah, God! how long is art! 

And soon it is we die.* 

Oft when my critical pursuits I ply, 

I truly grow uneasy both in head and heart. 
How hard to gain the means whereby 

A man mounts upward to the source! 

And ere man’s ended barely half the course, 
Poor devil! I suppose he has to die. 

Faust. Parchment! Is that the sacred fountain whence alone 
There springs a draught that thirst for ever quells? 
Refreshment? It you never will have won 
If from that soul of yours it never wells. 

Wacner. Excuse me! But it is a great delight 
To enter in the spirit of the ages and to see 
How once a sage before us thought and then how we 
Have brought things on at last to such a splendid height. 

Faust. Oh, yes! Up to the stars afar! 

My friend, the ages of aforetime are 

To us a book of seven seals. 

What you call “spirit of the ages” 

Is after all the spirit of those sages 

In which the mirrored age itself reveals. 
Then, truly, that is oft a sorry sight to see! 

I vow, men do but glance at it, then run away. 
A rubbish-bin, a lumber-garret it may be, 

At best a stilted, mock-heroic play 

With excellent, didactic maxims humming, 
Such as in puppets’ mouths are most becoming. 


t This is the first aphorism of Hippocrates, and has long been proverbial. Wagner is 
entirely incapable of originating a striking thought. 


FAUST 


Wacner. But, ah, the world! the mind and heart of men! 


Of these we each would fain know something just the same. 


© Faust. Yes, “know”! Men call it so, but then 


Who dares to call the child by its right name? 
The few who have some part of it descried, 

Yet fools enough to guard not their full hearts, revealing 
To riffraff both their insight and their feeling, 
Men have of old burned at the stake and crucified. 
I beg you, friend, it’s far into the night, 

We must break off our converse now. 

Wacner. Pd gladly keep awake for ever if I might 
Converse with you in such a learnéd way; 
Tomorrow, though, our Easter-Sunday holiday, 
This and that question you'll allow. 

I’ve studied zealously, and so 

I know much now, but all I fain would know. 


[Exit] 


Faust [alone]. How strange a man’s not quitted of all hope, 
Who on and on to shallow stuff adheres, 
Whose greedy hands for hidden treasure grope, 
And who is glad when any worm appears! 
Dare such a human voice resound 
Where spirits near me throng around? 
Yet still I thank you, poorest one 
Of all the sons of earth, for what you’ve done. 
Torn loose by you, from that despair I’m freed 
That nearly drove my senses frantic. 
That vision, ah! was so gigantic, 
I could but feel myself a dwarf indeed. 

I, image of the Godhead, and already one 
Who thought him near the mirror of the Truth Eternal, 
Who revelled in the clearness, light supernal, 
And stripped away the earthly son; 
I, more than cherub, whose free force 
Presumed, prophetic, even now to course, 
Creating, on through Nature’s every vein, 
To share the life of gods: that!—how must I atone! 
A voice of thunder swept me back again. 

I may not dare to call myself thy peer! 
What though I had the might to draw thee near, 
To hold thee I possessed no might. 
At that ecstatic moment’s height 
I felt so small, so great; 
Thou cruelly didst thrust me back as one 
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Doomed to uncertain human fate. 
Who will instruct me? And what shall I shun? 
280 Shall I that impulse then obey? 
Alas! the deeds that we have done— 
Our sufferings too—impede us on life’s way. 
To what the mind most gloriously conceives, 
An alien, more, more alien substance cleaves. 
285 When to the good of this world we attain, 
We call the better a delusion vain. 
Sensations glorious, that gave us life, 
Grow torpid in the world’s ignoble strife. 
Though Fantasy with daring flight began 
290 And hopeful toward Infinity expanded, 
She’s now contented in a little span 
When in Time’s eddy joy on joy’s been stranded. 
For Worry straightway nestles deep within the heart, 
There she produces many a secret smart. 
295 Restlessly rocking, she disturbs both joy and rest. 
In new disguises she is always dressed; 
She may appear as house and land, as child and wife, 
As fire, as water, poison, knife. 
What never will happen makes you quail, 
300 And what you'll never lose, always must you bewail. 
I am not like the gods! Feel it I must. 
I’m like the worm that burrows through the dust, 
That in the dust in which it lived and fed, 
Is crushed and buried by a wanderer’s tread. 
305 Is it not dust that narrows in this lofty wall 
Made up of shelves a hundred, is it not all 
The lumber, thousandfold light frippery, 
That in this world of moths oppresses me? 
Here shall I find what is my need? 
310 Shall I perchance in a thousand volumes read 
That men have tortured themselves everywhere, 
And that a happy man was here and there?— 
Why grinnest thou at me, thou hollow skull? 
Save that thy brain, confused like mine, once sought bright day 
315 And in the sombre twilight dull, 
With lust for truth, went wretchedly astray? 
Ye instruments, ye surely jeer at me, 
With handle, wheel and cogs and cylinder. 
I stood beside the gate, ye were to be the key. 
320 True, intricate your ward, but no bolts do ye stir. 
Inscrutable upon a sunlit day, 
Her veil will Nature never let you steal, 
And what she will not to your mind reveal, 


You will not wrest from her with levers and with screws. 

You, ancient lumber, that I do not use, 

You're only here because you served my father. 

On you, old scroll, the smoke-stains gather, 

Since first the lamp on this desk smouldered turbidly. 

Far better had I spent my little recklessly 

Than, burdened with that little, here to sweat! 

All that you have, bequeathed you by your father, 

Earn it in order to possess it. 

Things unused often burden and beset; 

But what the hour brings forth, that can it use and bless it. 
Why does my gaze grow fixed as if a spell had bound me? 

That phial there, is it a magnet to my eyes? 

Why does a lovely light so suddenly surround me 

As when in woods at night the moonbeam drifts and lies? 
Thou peerless phial rare, I welcome thee 

And now I take thee down most reverently. 

In thee I honour human wit and art. 

Thou essence, juice of lovely, slum’brous flowers, 

Thou extract of all deadly, subtle powers, 

Thy favour to thy Master now impart! 

I look on thee, and soothed is my distress; 

I seize on thee, the struggle groweth less. 

The spirit’s flood-tide ebbs away, away. 

Pm beckoned out, the open seas to meet, 

The mirror waters glitter at my feet, 

To other shores allures another day. 
A fiery chariot floats on airy pinions 

Hitherto me! I feel prepared to flee 

Along a new path, piercing ether’s vast dominions 

To other spheres of pure activity. 

This lofty life, this ecstasy divine! 

Thou, but a worm, and that deservest thou? 

Yes! turn thy back with resolution fine 

Upon earth’s lovely sun, and now 

Make bold to fling apart the gate 

Which every man would fain go slinking by! 

Here is the time to demonstrate 

That man’s own dignity yields not to gods on high; 

To tremble not before that murky pit 

Where fantasies, self-damned, in tortures dwell; 

To struggle toward that pass whose narrow mouth is lit 

By all the seething, searing flames of Hell; 

Serenely to decide this step and onward press, 

Though there be risk I’ll float off into nothingness. 
So now come down, thou goblet pure and crystalline! 
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370 From out that ancient case of thine, 
On which for many a year I have not thought! 
Thou at my fathers’ feasts wert wont to shine, 
Didst many a solemn guest to mirth incline, 
When thee, in pledge, one to another brought. 
375 The crowded figures, rich and artful wrought, 
The drinker’s duty, rhyming to explain them, 
The goblet’s depths, at but one draught to drain them, 
Recall full many a youthful night to me. 
Now to no neighbour shall I offer thee, 
380 Upon thy art I shall not show my wit. 
Here is a juice, one’s quickly drunk with it. 
With its brown flood it fills thy ample bowl. 
This I prepared, I choose this, high upborne; 
Be this my last drink now, with all my soul, 
385 A festal, lofty greeting pledged to morn! 


[He puts the goblet to his lips.] 


[The sound of bells and choral song.| 


CHORUS OF ANGELS. 
Christ is arisen! 
Joy to mortality, 
Whom earth’s carnality, 
Creeping fatality, 

390 Held as in prison! 

Faust. What a deep humming, what a clarion tone, 
Draws from my lips the glass with mighty power! 
Ye deep-toned bells, make ye already known 
The Easter-feast’s first solemn hour? 

395 Ye choirs, do ye the hymn of consolation sing, 
Which angels sang around the grave’s dark night, to bring 
Assurance of new covenant and dower? 

Cuorvus OF WOMEN. 

Rare spices we carried 
And laid on His breast; 

400 We tenderly buried 
Him whom we loved best; 
Cloths and bands round Him, 
Spotless we wound Him o’er; 
Ah! and we’ve found Him, 

405 Christ, here no more. 

CHORUS oF ANGELS. 

Christ is ascended! 
Blesséd the loving one 
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Who endured, moving one, 
Trials improving one, 
Till they were ended! 410 
Faust. Ye heavenly tones, so powerful and mild, 
Why seek ye me, me cleaving to the dust? 
Ring roundabout where tender-hearted men will hear! 
I hear the message well but lack Faith’s constant trust; 
The miracle is Faith’s most cherished child. 415 
I do not dare to strive toward yonder sphere 
From whence the lovely tidings swell; 
Yet, wonted to this strain from infancy, 
Back now to life again it calleth me. 
In days that are no more, Heaven’s loving kiss 420 
In solemn Sabbath stillness on me fell; 
Then rang prophetical, full-toned, the bell; 
And every prayer was fervent bliss. 
A sweet, uncomprehending yearning 
Drove me to wander on through wood and lea; 425 
And while a thousand tears were burning, 
I felt a world arise for me. 
Of youth’s glad sports this song foretold me, 
The festival of spring in happy freedom passed; 
Now memories, with childlike feeling, hold me 430 
Back from that solemn step, the last. 
Sound on and on, thou sweet, celestial! strain! 
The tear wells forth, the earth has me again! 
Cuorus oF DisciPLEs. 
Though He, victorious, 
From the grave’s prison, 435 
Living and glorious, 
Nobly has risen, 
Though He, in bliss of birth, 
Creative Joy is near, 
Ah! on the breast of earth 440 
Weare to suffer here. 
He left His very Own 
Pining for Him we miss; 
Ah! we bemoan, 
Master, ‘Thy bliss! 445 
CHORUS OF ANGELS. 
Christ is arisen 
Out of Corruption’s womb! 
Burst bonds that prison, 
Joy over the tomb! 
Actively pleading Him, 450 
Showing love, heeding Him, 
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Brotherly feeding Him, 
Preaching, far speeding Him, 
Rapture succeeding Him, 
To you the Master’s near, 
To you is here! 


OUTSIDE THE GATE OF THE TOWN 


[All sorts of people are walking out.] 


SomME Younc WorKMEN. Why are you going off that way? 
Orners. We're going to the Hunters’ Lodge today. 
THe Former. But toward the Mill we’d like to wander. 
Workman. Go to the River Inn, that’s my advice. 
A Second. The road that way is far from nice. 
Tue Orners. What will you do? 
A THD. Go with them yonder. 
A Fourts. Come up to Burgdorf! There you'll surely find 
The prettiest girls and beer, the finest kind, 
Besides a first-rate sort of scrap. 
AFirrxa. How you do swagger! What a chap! 
Does your skin itch a third time for a row? 
I will not go, I fear that place somehow. 
SERVANT-GIRL. No, no, I’ll go back toward the town. 
ANOTHER. We'll find him by those poplars certainly. 
THE First. But that is no great luck for me! 
At your side he’ll go walking up and down; 
He never dances but with you. 
With your fun what have I to do? 
THE Second. Today he’s surely not alone; he said 
His friend would be with him, the curly-head. 
STUDENT. By thunder! how the whacking wenches stride! 
We must go with them, brother, come along. 
Strong beer, tobacco with a bite, and, on the side, 
A servant-maid decked out, for these I long. 
Crt1zen’s DaucuTer. [Í say, just see those fine young blades! 
It really is an insult. See! 
They could have had the best of company 
And run here after serving-maids! 
SECOND STUDENT TO THE First. 
Not quite so fast! There come two others, there behind, 
Quite neatly dressed and rather striking. 
One of them is my neighbour too, I find, 
And she is greatly to my liking. 


FAUST 


They go their way now quite demurely, 
Yet, in the end, they'll take us with them surely. 
Tue First. No, friend! To feel constrained is too depressing. 
Quick then! lest we should lose the wilder prey. 
The hand that wields the broom on Saturday 
Will Sunday treat you with the best caressing. 
CrrizEen. No, that new burgomaster I don’t like a bit. 
Now since he’s in, he’s daily bolder every way, 
And for the town, what does he do for it? 
Are things not growing worse each day? 
Now more than ever we must all submit, 
And more than ever must we pay. 
Beccar [sings]. 
Good gentlemen and ladies pretty, 
So flushed of cheek and fine of dress, 
May it please you, look on me with pity, 
And see and soften my distress! 
Let me not vainly grind here waiting! 
Who likes to give, alone is gay. 
A day all men are celebrating, 
Be it for me a harvest day. 
ANOTHER Cit1zEN. I know naught better on a Sunday or a holiday 
Than chat of wars and warlike pother, 
When off in Turkey, far away, 
The people clash and fight with one another. 
We stand beside the window, drain our glasses, 
And see how each gay vessel down the river passes, 
Then in the evening homeward wend our ways, 
Blessing with joy sweet peace and peaceful days. 
Turd Citizen. Yes, neighbour! I would leave things so; 
Each other’s skulls they well may crack, 
And everything may topsy-turvy go, 
If only things at home stay in the old, old track. 
Orp Woman [to two Citizens’ DAUGHTERS]. 
My! How dressed up! You beautiful young dears! 
Who would not gape now if he met you? 
But not so haughty! Have no fears! 
What you desire I know well how to get you. 
Citizen’s Daucuter. Come, Agatha, away! I take great heed 
That with such witches no one sees me go; 
Yet to me on St. Andrew’s Night, indeed, 
My future lover she did really show.® 
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especially with the help of a fortune-teller, was supposed to be able to see her future 
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Tue Orner. She showed me mine too in the crystal ball, 
So soldier-like, with others swift to dare; 
I look about, I seek him everywhere, 
But I can’t find him, not at all. 


SOLDIERS. 


Faust. 
By the 


Castles with lofty 
Ramparts retaining, 
Maids who are haughty, 
Scornful, disdaining, 
Fain I'd be gaining! 
Bold is the venture, 
Grand is the pay! 

We let the trumpet 
Summon us, wooing, 
Calling to pleasure, 

Oft to undoing. 
That is a storming! 
Life in its splendour! 

Maidens and castles 
Both must surrender. 
Bold is the venture, 
Grand is the pay! 

Then are the soldiers 
Off and away. 


Faust and WAGNER 


From the ice they are freed, the stream and brook, 
Spring’s enlivening, lovely look; 


The valley’s green with joys of hope; 

The Winter old and weak ascends 

Back to the rugged mountain slope. 

From there, as he flees, he downward sends 
An impotent shower of icy hail 

Streaking over the verdant vale. 

Ah! but the Sun will suffer no white, 

Growth and formation stir everywhere, 

"T would fain with colours make all things bright, 
Though in the landscape are no blossoms fair. 
Instead it takes gay-decked humanity. 

Now turn around and from this height, 
Looking backward, townward see. 

Forth from the cave-like, gloomy gate 

Crowds a motley and swarming array. 
Everyone suns himself gladly today. 

The Risen Lord they celebrate, 

For they themselves have now arisen 


From lowly houses’ mustiness, 

From handicraft’s and factory’s prison, 

From the roof and gables that oppress, 

From the bystreets’ crushing narrowness, 

From the churches’ venerable night, 

They are all brought out into light. 

See, only see, how quickly the masses 

Scatter through gardens and fields remote; 

How down and across the river passes 

So many a merry pleasure-boat. 

And over-laden, almost sinking, 

The last full wherry moves away. 

From yonder hill’s far pathways blinking, 

Flash to us colours of garments gay. 

Hark! Sounds of village joy arise; 

Here is the people’s paradise. 

Contented, great and small shout joyfully: 

“Here I am Man, here dare it to be!” 
Wacner. Doctor, to walk with you is ever 

An honour and a profit, though 

I'd here not care to stray alone,—no, never,— 

Because to all that’s vulgar I’m a foe. 

This fiddling, shrieking, bowling,—all this revel 

To me’s a sound detested long; 

They riot as if driven by the Devil, 

And call it a pleasure, call it a song. 


PEASANTS [Under the linden tree. Dance and song.) 


The shepherd decked him for the dance, 
In ribbons, vest, and wreath to prance, 
Adorned with fine arraying. 

Now round the linden lass and lad 

Were thronging, dancing there like mad. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Hurrah-a-rah-a-rah! 

Thus fiddle-bow was playing. 

He crowded and he pushed in haste, 
Then bumped into a maiden’s waist, 
Elbow against her laying. 

The lively damsel turned her head: 
“T find that stupid, now!” she said. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Hurrah-a-rah-a-rah! 

“Don’t be so rude and swaying!” 
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Then round and round they winged their flight, 
160 They danced to left, they danced to right, ` 
All petticoats displaying. 
They grew so red, they grew so warm, 
Then rested panting, arm in arm, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
165 Hurrah-a-rah-a-rah! 
On hip the elbow staying. 
“I say, don’t make so free with me! 
How many fooled his bride-to-be, 
Deceiving and betraying!” 
170 And yet he coaxed her to one side, 
And from the linden far and wide: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Hurrah-a-rah-a-rah! 
Rang shouts and fiddle-playing. 


175 Op Peasant. Good Doctor, this is fine of you, 
That you don’t scorn us here today, 
And now amid this crowding throng, 
A highly-learnéd man, you stray. 
Hence take in turn the finest mug 
180 That with a fresh, cool drink we’ve filled. 
I pledge you, sir, and wish aloud 
Not only that your thirst be stilled: 
For every drop the mug conveys, 
A day be added to your days! 
185 Faust. Itake the refreshing drink and thus I too 
Return the health with thanks to all of you. 


[The people gather round in a circle.] 


Orp Peasant. Forsooth, it is indeed well done 
That you on happy days appear. 
You have aforetime with us too 
190 Been kind when days were evil here! 
Full many a one stands here alive, 
Whom your good father still did wrest 
From burning fever’s deadly rage 
When he set limits to the pest. 
195 And you as well, a young man then, 
To every sick man’s house you went around. 
Many a corpse did men bring forth, 
But from within you came out sound, 
Withstanding many a test severe; 
200 The Helper over us helped our helper here. 


Att. Health to the man whom we have tried, 
Long may he be our help and guide! 

Faust. To Him on High with reverence bend, 
Who teaches help and help doth send! 


[He goes on with Wacner.| 


Wacner. Oh, what a feeling you must have, great man, 


Thus venerated by this multitude! 

Oh, happy he who, through his own gifts, can 
Draw such a gain, such gratitude! 

The father shows you to his brood, 

Each asks and hastes and nearer draws; 

The fiddle stops, the dancers pause. 

You go, they stand in rows to see. 

The caps are quickly lifted high; 

A little more and they would bend the knee 
As if the Holy Sacrament came by. 

Faust. Only a few steps farther, up to yonder stone! 
Here let us rest a little from our straying. 
Here often, wrapped in thought, I sat alone 
And tortured me with fasting and with praying. 
In hope full rich, firm in the faith possessed, 
With tears, sighs, wringing hands, I meant 
To force the Lord in Heaven to relent 

And end for us the fearful pest. 

The crowd’s applause now sounds like scorn to me. 
Oh, could you but within me read 

How little, son and father, we 

Were worthy such a fame and meed! 

My father was a simple, worthy man, 

Who over Nature and her every sacred zone, 
Quite honestly, in his odd plan 

Mused with a wayward zeal that was his own, 
Who, with adepts their presence lending, 
Shut him in that black kitchen where he used, 
According to receipts unending, 

To get the contraries together fused. 

There was a lover bold, a lion red,® 

Who to the lily in a tepid bath was wed. 
Both, tortured then with flames, a fiery tide, 
From one bride-chamber to another pass. 
Thereon appeared, with motley colours pied, 
The youthful queen within the glass. 

Here was the medicine; the patients died, 
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And no one questioned: who got well? 
Thus we with hellish nostrums, here 
245 Within these mountains, in this dell, 
Raged far more fiercely than the pest. 
I gave the poison unto thousands, ere 
They pined away; and I must live to hear 
The shameless murderers praised and blessed. 
250 Wacner. How can you give yourself to such lament? 
Does not a good man do his part 
In practising transmitted art 
Exactly and with good intent? 
If you revere your father as a youth, 
255 Gladly from him you will receive; 
If as a man you further knowledge and the truth, 
Then can your son a higher goal achieve. 
Faust. Oh, happy he who still hopes that he can 
Emerge from Error’s boundless sea! 
260 What man knows not, is needed most by man, 
And what man knows, for that no use has he. 
But what fair blessing that this hour can show 
Let’s not with mournful thoughts like these embitter! 
Behold how in the evening sunset-glow 
265 The green-encircled hamlets glitter. 
The sun retreats—the day, outlived, is o’er— 
It hastens hence and lo! a new world is alive! 
Oh, that from earth no wing can lift me up to soar 
And after, ever after it to strive! 
270 Pd see in that eternal evening beam, 
Beneath my feet, the world in stillness glowing, 
Each valley hushed and every height agleam, 
The silver brook to golden rivers flowing. 
The mountain wild with all its gorges 
275 Would hinder not the godlike course for me; 
Before astounded eyes already surges, 
With bays yet warm, the open sea. 
And yet at last the god seems to be sinking; 
But new impulse awakes, to light 
280 I hasten on, eternal brightness drinking, 
Before me day, behind me night, 
Above me heaven, and under me the billow. 
A lovely dream, the while the glory fades from sight. 
Alas! To wings that lift the spirit light 
285 No earthly wing will ever be a fellow. 
Yet ’tis inborn in everyone, each fancies 
His feeling presses upward and along, 
When over us lost amid the blue expanses 
The lark sings down his showering song, 
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When over rough heights of firs and larches 290 
The outspread eagles soaring roam, 
And over lakes and over marshes 
The crane strives onward toward his home. 
Wacner. Pve often had capricious, odd hours of my own, 
Yet such an impulse I have never known. 295 
One’s sated soon if on the woods and fields he look; 
TI never envy any bird his wing. 
How differently the joys of spirit bring 
Us on from page to page, from book to book! 
Then winter nights become so sweet and fair, 300 
A blesséd life warms up our every limb; 
And ah! if one unrolls a parchment really rare, 
The whole of Heaven descends on him. 
Faust. By one impulse alone are you impressed. 
Oh, never learn to know the other! 305 
Two souls alas! are dwelling in my breast; 
And each is fain to leave its brother. 
The one, fast clinging, to the world adheres 
With clutching organs, in love’s sturdy lust; 
The other strongly lifts itself from dust 310 
To yonder high, ancestral spheres. ` 
Oh, are there spirits hovering near, 
That ruling weave, twixt earth and heaven are rife, 
Descend! come from the golden atmosphere 
And lead me hence to new and varied life! 315 
Yea! were a magic mantle only mine, 
To bear me to strange lands at pleasure, 
I would not barter it for costliest treasure, 
Not for the mantle of a king resign. 
Wacner. Oh, call them not, the well-known swarms 320 
That streaming spread throughout the murky air; 
In every quarter they prepare 
A danger for mankind in a thousand forms. 
Sharp spirit-fangs press from the north 
Upon you here with arrow-pointed tongues; 325 
And from the east, now parching, they come forth 
And feast themselves upon your lungs; 
And when the south wind from the desert drives 
Those that heap glow on glow upon your brain, 
The west wind brings the swarm that first revives, 330 
Then drowns you and the field and plain. 
They like to hear, on mischief gaily bent, 
They like to hearken, for they like to try 
To fool us, pose as if from Heaven sent, 
And lisp like angels when they lie. 335 
But let us go! The world’s already grey, 
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The air grows chill, the mists of evening fall! 
"Tis now we treasure home the most of all.— 
Why do you stand and stare? What is the trouble? 
340 What in the gloaming seizes you in such a way? 
Faust. You see that black dog streaking through the grain and stubble? 
Wacner. Isaw him long since; not important did he seem to me. 
Faust. Observe him well! What do you take the beast to be? 
Wacner. Why, just a poodle; in his way he’s worrying 
345 In his attempt to find his master’s traces. 
Faust. But do you note how in wide spiral rings he’s hurrying 
Around us here and ever nearer chases? 
And if I err not, there’s a trail behind him! 
Along his path a fiery eddy flies. 
350 Wacner. Only a plain black poodle do I see. Don’t mind him! 
I think it’s an illusion of your eyes. 
Faust. He seems in magic nooses to be sweeping 
Around our feet, a future snare to bind. 
Waener. _I see he doubts, he’s timidly around us leaping, 
355 Two strangers—not his master—does he find. 
Faust. The circle narrows; he’s already near! 
Wacner. You see a dog! It is no spectre here. 
He snarls and doubts, now on his belly see him crawl, 
He wags his tail, dog-habits all. 
360 Faust. Come here! And be a friend with us! 
Wacner. It is a beast and, poodle-like, ridiculous. 
Stand quiet and he’ll sit up too, 
Speak to him and he’ll scramble up on you; 
Lose something and he’ll bring it back again, 
365 Leap into water for your cane. 
Faust. You're likely right. I find no trace remaining 
Of any spirit; it is all mere training. 
Wacner. By any dog, if he but be well trained, 
Even a wise man’s liking may be gained. 
370 Yes, he deserves your favour thoroughly, 
A clever pupil of students, he. 


[They go into the gateway of the town.] 


STUDY 


Faust [entering with the poodle}. 
Meadow and field have I forsaken, 
That deeps of night from sight enroll; 
A solemn awe the deeps awaken, 


Rousing in us the better soul. 

No wild desires can longer win me, 
No stormy lust to dare and do; 

The love of all mankind stirs in me, 
The love of God is stirred anew. 


Be quiet, poodle! Don’t make such a riot! 
Why at the threshold do you sniff the air? 
Lie down behind the stove in quiet! 

My best of cushions I will give you there. 
As on the hillside pathway, leaping 

And running about, you amused us best, 
So take now too from me your keeping, 
But as a welcome, silent guest. 


Ah, when the friendly lamp is glowing 

Again within our narrow cell, 

Through heart and bosom light comes flowing 
If but the heart knows itself well. 

Then Reason once again discourses 

And Hope begins to bloom again; 

Man yearns to reach life’s flowing sources, 
Ah! to the Fount of Life attain. 


Snarl not, you poodle! To the sacred strain 

That now doth all my soul surround, 

Is suited not that bestial sound. 

We know full well that men deride whate’er 

They do not understand 

And that before the Good and Fair, 

Which oft is hard for them, they grumble; 

And will the dog, like them too, snarl and bumble? 
But ah! I feel already, with a will the best, 

Contentment wells no longer from my breast. 

But wherefore must the stream so soon run dry 

And we again thus thirsting lie? 

I have experienced this in ample measure. 

And yet this feeling has its compensation; 

We learn the supernatural to treasure. 

Our spirits yearn toward revelation 

That nowhere glows more fair, more excellent, 

Than here in the New Testament. 

To open the fundamental text I’m moved, 

With honest feeling, once for all, 

To tum the sacred, blest original 

Into my German well-beloved. 
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[He opens a volume and applies himself to it.] 


’Tis written: “In the beginning was the Word!” 

Here now I’m balked! Who'll put me in accord? 

It is impossible, the Word so high to prize, 

I must translate it otherwise 

If I am rightly by the Spirit taught. 

’Tis written: In the beginning was the Thought! 

Consider well that line, the first you see, 

That your pen may not write too hastily! 

Is it then Thought that works, creative, hour by hour? 

Thus should it stand: In the beginning was the Power! 

Yet even while I write this word, | falter, 

For something warns me, this too I shall alter. 

The Spirit’s helping me! I see now what I need 

And write assured: In the beginning was the Deed! 

If I’m to share this room with you, 

Poodle, then leave off howling, 

Then leave off growling! 

Such a distracting fellow I can’t view 

Or suffer to have near me. 

One of us two, or I or you, 

Must quit this cell, I fear me. 

I’m loath your right as guest thus to undo. 

The door is open, you’ve a passage free. 

But what is this I now must see! 

Can that happen naturally? 

Is it phantom? Is it reality? 

How long and broad the poodle grows! 

He rises up in mighty pose, 

"Tis not a dog’s form that he shows! 

What spectre have I sheltered thus 

He’s like a hippopotamus 

With fiery eyes, jaws terrible to see. 

Oh, mine you are most certainly. 

For such as your half-hellish crew? 

The Key of Solomon® will do. 

Spirits [in the corridor]. 

Captured is someone within! 
Stay without, none follow in! 
Like a fox in a snare 
Quakes an ancient hell-lynx there. 


7 Half-hellish crew, spirits of a low order. 


8 Key of Solomon, the Clavicula Salomonis, a book of spells translated from Hebrew 
into Latin and other languages. 
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But now give heed! 
Hover hence, hither hover, 
Under, over, 
And he soon himself has freed. 
Can ye avail him, 
Oh, do not fail him! 
For he has already done 
Much to profit us, each one. 

Faust. First, to deal with this beast’s core, 

I will use the Spell of Four:® 

Salamander must be glowing, 

Undine self-coiling, 

Sylph vanish in going, 

Kobold keep toiling. 


Who would ignore 
The elements four, 
Their powers 

And dowers, 

No master he 

Over spirits can be. 


Vanish in fiery glow, 

Salamander! 

Gurgling, together flow, 

Undine! 

In meteoric beauty shine, 

Sylph! 

Bring homely help, 

Incubus! Incubus! 

Step forth and end the charm for us. 


None of the Four 

Hides in the beast. 

He lies quite calmly, grins evermore; 
I’ve not yet hurt him in the least. 
Thou'lt hear me longer 

Conjure thee stronger! 


Art thou, fellow, one 
That out of Hell has run? 
Then see this Sign! 


® The spirits of the four elements: Salamander (fire); Undine, or Nymph (water); 


Sylph (air); and Kobold, or Incubus (earth). 
10 The sign of the cross. 
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Before which incline 
Black cohorts e’er! 
It swells up now with bristling hair. 


Thou reprobated, 

Canst rede His token? 

The Ne’er-originated, 

The Never-spoken, 

Who every Heaven has permeated, 
He! wantonly immolated! 


Behind the stove, held by my spells, 
Like an elephant it swells, 

And all the space it fills complete. 
In vapour it will melt away. 

Mount not up to the ceiling! Lay 
Thyself down at thy Master’s feet! 
I threaten not in vain as thou canst see. 
With holy fire I’! shrivel thee! 

Do not await 

The light thrice radiate! 

Do not await 

The strongest art at my command! 


[MEPHISTOPHELES steps forth from behind the stove while 
the vapour is vanishing. He is dressed as a travelling scholar.] 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Wherefore this noise? What does my lord command? 
Faust. So this, then, was the kernel of the brute! 
A travelling scholar is it? The casus makes me smile. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. To you, O learnéd sir, I proffer my salute! 
You made me sweat in vigorous style. 
Faust. What is your name? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. The question seems but cheap 
From one who for the Word has such contempt, 
Who from all outward show is quite exempt 
And only into beings would delve deep. 
Faust. The being of such gentlemen as you, indeed, 
In general, from your titles one can read. 
It shows itself but all too plainly when men dub 
You Liar or Destroyer or Beélzebub. 
Well now, who are you then? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Part of that Power which would 
The Evil ever do, and ever does the Good. 


11 The Trinity, as the strongest spell against evil spirits. 


FAUST 


Faust. A riddle! Say what it implies! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. | am the Spirit that denies! 
And rightly too; for all that doth begin 
Should rightly to destruction run; 
’T were better then that nothing were begun. 
Thus everything that you call Sin, 
Destruction—in a word, as Evil represent— 
That is my own, real element. 
Faust. You call yourself a part, yet whole you’re standing there. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. A modest truth do I declare. 
A man, the microcosmic fool, down in his soul 
Is wont to think himself a whole, 
But I’m part of the Part which at the first was all, 
Part of the Darkness that gave birth to Light, 
The haughty Light that now with Mother Night 
Disputes her ancient rank and space withal, 
And yet ’twill not succeed, since, strive as strive it may, 
Fettered to bodies will Light stay. 
It streams from bodies, it makes bodies fair, 
A body hinders it upon its way, 
And so, I hope, it has not long to stay 
And will with bodies their destruction share. 
Faust. Now perceive your worthy occupation! 
You can’t achieve wholesale annihilation 
And now a retail business you’ve begun. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. And truly thereby nothing much is done. 
What stands out as the opposite of Naught— 
This Something, this your clumsy world—for aught 
I have already undertaken, 
It have I done no harm nor shaken 
With waves and storms, with earthquakes, fiery brand. 
Calm, after all, remain both sea and land. 
And that accurséd trash, the brood of beasts and men, 
A way to get at them I’ve never found. 
How many now I’ve buried in the ground! 
Yet fresh, new blood forever circulates again. 
Thus on and on—one could go mad in sheer despair! 
From earth, from water, and from air 
A thousand germs evolving start, 
In dryness, moisture, warmth, and cold! 
Weren’t it for fire which I withhold, 
Pd have as mine not one thing set apart. 
Faust. So to that Power never reposing, 
Creative, healing, you’re opposing 
Your frigid devil’s fist with might and main. 
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It’s clenched in spite and clenched in vain! 
Seek something else to undertake, 
You, Chaos’ odd, fantastic son! 
210 MeEPHISTOPHELES. We'll really ponder on what can be done 
When my next visits here I make. 
But may I for the present go away? 
Faust. Why you should ask, I do not see. 
Though we have only met today, 
215 Come as you like and visit me. 
Here is a window, here a door, for you, 
Besides a certain chimney-flue. 
MepuistorHE.es. Let me own up! I can not go away; 
A little hindrance bids me stay. 
220 The witch’s foot!? upon your sill I see. 
Faust. The pentagram? That’s in your way? 
You son of Hell explain to me, 
If that stays you, how came you in today? 
And how was such a spirit so betrayed? 
225 MepuistoPHees. Observe it closely! It is not well made; 
One angle, on the outer side of it, 
Is just a little open, as you see. 
Faust. That was by accident a lucky hit! 
And are you then my captive? Can that be? 
230 By happy chance the thing’s succeeded! 
MepruistorHetes. As he came leaping in, the poodle did not heed it. 
The matter now seems turned about; 
The Devil’s in the house and can’t get out. 
Faust. Well, through the window—why not there withdraw? 
235 MeEpuisropuetes. For devils and for ghosts it is a law: 
Where they slipped in, there too must they go out. 
The first is free, the second’s slaves are we. 
Fausr. Does Hell itself have its laws then? 
That’s fine! A compact in that case might be 
240 Concluded safely with you gentlemen? 
MeEpuisroPHELEs. What’s promised, you'll enjoy with naught subtracted 
With naught unduly snipped off or exacted. 
But that needs more than such a brief consideration 
And we'll discuss it soon in further conversation. 
245 But now, most eamestly I pray, 
For this time let me go away. 
Faust. One moment longer do remain; 
Tell me at last some pleasant news. 
MEPHISTOPHELES Let me go now, I'll soon be back again; 
250 Then you may question as you choose. 


? 


12 Witch’s foot, a pentagram, a star enclosing a pentagon, drawn with a single stroke. 


Faust. I’ve never set a snare for you; 
You walked, yourself, into this net tonight. 
Let him who holds the Devil hold him tight! 
He’ll not so soon catch him anew. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. If it so please you, I’m prepared, indeed, 
To lend you company, but take good heed: 
It’s on condition that my arts beguile 
The time for you in worthy style. 
Faust. Pll gladly see your arts, in that you're free, 
Though only if you please with artistry! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. More for your senses, friend, you’ll gain 
In this one hour than you’d obtain 
In a whole year’s monotony. 
All that the tender spirits sing you, 
The lovely images they bring you, 
Are not an empty sorcery. 
They will delight your sense of smell, 
They will refresh your palate well, 
And blissful will your feeling swell. 
Of preparation there’s no need, 
We're here together, so proceed! 
SPIRITS. 
Vanish, ye darkling 
Vaultings above him! 
More lovely gleaming, 
Blue ether beaming, 
Gaze down, benign! 
Now are the darkling 
Clouds disappearing! 
Faint stars are sparkling, 
Gentler suns nearing 
Hitherward shine. 
Graces, adorning 
Sons of the morning, 
Spirit-like, bending, 
Wavering, hover. 
Yearning unending 
Follows them over; 
Ribbons a-trailing, 
Fluttering, veiling, 
Wide spaces cover, 
Cover the bower, 
Where, with deep feeling, 
Lovers are dreaming, 
Life-pledges sealing. 
Bower by bower! 
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Tendrils out-streaming! 
Heavy grape’s gushing, 
In the vats plunging; 
Out from the crushing 
Winepresses lunging, 
Wine-streams are whirling; 
Foaming and purling 
Onward o’er precious 
Pure stones they wind them, 
Leave heights behind them, 
Broad’ning to spacious 
Fair lakes, abounding 
Green hills surrounding. 
Winged creation, 
Sipping elation, 
Sunward is fleeting, 
Bright islands meeting, 
Flying to meet them 
On the waves dancing, 
Rhythmic, entrancing, 
Where we, to greet them, 
Hear a glad chorus, 
See o’er the meadows 
Dancers like shadows, 
Flitting before us, 
Playing, regaling, 
Hills some are scaling; 
Others are swimming, 
Lakes swiftly skimming; 
Playfully trailing, 
Other ones flitter, 
All for existent, 
All for the distant 
Stars as they glitter 
Rapturous Love. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. He sleeps! Well done, ye tender, airy throng! 

Ye truly lulled him with your song, 

And for this concert I am in your debt. 

You're not the man to keep the Devil captive yet! 

Enchant him with a dream’s sweet imagery, 

Plunge him into an ocean of untruth! 

But now, to break this threshold’s sorcery, 

I have to get a rat’s sharp tooth. 

To conjure long I do not need; 

Already one is rustling and it soon will heed. 
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The lord of all the rats and mice, 
Of flies and frogs and bugs and lice, 
Bids you now venture to appear 
And gnaw upon this threshold here 
Where he is dabbing it with oil. 
Already you come hopping forth. Now to your toil! 
Quick to the work! The point that held me bound 
There on the outer edge is found. 
Just one bite more—’tis done! Begone! 
Now, Faustus, till we meet again, dream on! 

Faust [awakening]. Am I again a victim of delusion? 

That streaming throng of spirits—gone are they? 
Dreamt I the Devil through some mere illusion? 
Or did a poodle only leap away? 


STUDY 


FAUST MEPHISTOPHELES 


Faust. A knock? Come in! Who now will bother me? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Tis I. 

Faust. Come in! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Full three times must it be. 

Faust. Come in, then! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Fine! I like that! All is well! 
I hope we’ll bear with one another and agree! 
For I, your every crotchet to dispel, 
Am here all dressed up like a noble squire, 
In scarlet, gold-betrimmed attire: 
A little cloak of heavy silk brocade, 
Here on my hat a tall cock’s-feather too, 
Here at my side a long and pointed blade; 
And now, to make it brief, I counsel you 
That you too likewise be arrayed, 
That you, emancipated, free, 
Experience what life may be. 

Faust. I'll feel, whatever my attire, 
The pain of life, earth’s narrow way. 
I am too old to be content with play, 
Too young to be without desire. 
What can the world afford me now? 
Thou shalt renounce! Renounce shalt thou! 
That is the never-ending song 
Which in the ears of all is ringing, 
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Which always, through our whole life long, 

Hour after hour is hoarsely singing. 

I but with horror waken with the sun, 

Pd fain weep bitter tears, because I see 

Another day that, in its course, for me 

Will not fulfil one wish—not one, 

Yea, that the foretaste of each joy possessed 

With carping criticism half erases, 

That checks creation in my stirring breast 

With thousands of life’s grinning faces. 

I too, when darkness sinks down o’er me, 

Must anxious stretch me on my bed; 

There, too, no rest comes nigh my weary head, 

For savage dreams will rise before me. 

The god that dwells within my soul 

Can stir to life my inmost deeps. 

Full sway over all my powers he keeps, 

But naught external can he ever control. 

So Being like a load on me is pressed, 

I long for death, existence I detest. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. And yet Death never is a wholly welcome guest. 
Faust. Ah, happy he around whose brow Death binds 

The blood-stained wreath mid victory’s blaze, 

Whom in a maiden’s arms Death finds 

After a dance’s maddening maze. 

Oh, would that I, beneath the lofty Spirit’s sway, 

Enrapt, had rendered up my soul and sunk away! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. And yet that night, those juices brown 

A certain man did not drink down. 

Faust. Spying is your delight, is that not so? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Omniscient am I not, yet many things I know. 
Faust. Though, from the frightful frenzy reeling, 

A sweet, familiar tone drew me away, 

Though what remained of childlike feeling 

Was duped by echoes of a happier day, 

I now curse all that, round the soul, enfolds it 

With dazzling lures and jugglery, 

And, banned within this cave of sorrows, holds it 

With blinding spells and flattery. 

Cursed, before all, the high adherence 

To some opinion that ensnares the mind! 

Cursed be the blinding of appearance 

That holds our senses thus confined! 

Cursed be dissembling dream-obsessions, 

The fraud of fame, a name’s enduring life! 

Cursed all that flatters as possessions, 
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As slave and plough, as child and wife! 
Cursed too be Mammon, when with treasures 
He stirs us on to deeds of might, 
When he, for lazy, idle pleasures, 75 
Lays down for us the cushions right! 
Cursed be the grape’s sweet juice deceiving! 
Cursed Love’s supreme, delicious thrall! 
A curse on Hoping! on Believing! 
And cursed be Patience most of all! 80 
Cuorus oF Spirits [invisible]. 
Woe! Woe! 
Thou hast destroyed 
The beautiful world, 
With powerful fist, 
Tis smashed, downward hurled! 85 
A demigod dashed it to bits! 
We're trailing 
The ruins on to the Void, 
And wailing 
Over the beauty lost and gone! 90 
Mighty one 
Midst the sons of earth, 
Splendider 
Build it again, 
Build it aloft in thy breast! 95 
And life’s new quest 
Commence 
With clearer sense, 
And songs of cheer 
Anew shalt hear! 100 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
These are the little folk 
Of those whom I evoke. 
Hark how they to joy and deed 
Sagely bid you to give heed! 
Into life they would, 105 
Far from solitude 
Where stagnate sap and sense, 
Persuade and lure you hence. 


Cease with your brooding grief to play 

That, like a vulture, eats your life away. 110 
The worst of company will let you find 

That you’re a man among mankind. 

But yet I don’t mean that PI'I thrust 

You midst the rabble men don’t trust. 
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115 I’m not one of the Great; 
Still, if through life you’ll go with me, 
In that case I'll agree 
With pleasure to accommodate 
You, on the spot belong to you. 
120 I'll be your comrade true 
And if to your liking I behave, 
I'll be your servant, be your slave! 
Faust. And what in tum am I to do for you? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. That is a long way off! Pray don’t insist. 
125 Fausr. No, no! The Devil is an egoist 
And not “for God’s sake!” only will he do 
What will another’s needs assist. 
Tell me your terms both plain and clear! 
Such servants in the house bring danger near. 
130 MepuisropHeces. Here to your service I will bind me; 
Beck when you will, I will not pause or rest; 
But in return when yonder you will find me, 
Then likewise shall you be at my behest. 
Faust. The yonder is to me a trifling matter. 
135 Should you this world to ruins shatter, 
The other then may rise, its place to fill. 
"Tis from this earth my pleasure springs, 
And this sun shines upon my sufferings; 
When once I separate me from these things, 
140 Let happen then what can and will. 
And furthermore I’ve no desire to hear 
Whether in future too men hate and love, 
And whether too in yonder sphere 
There is an under or above. 
145 | MeruistopuHetes. In this mood you can dare to go my ways. 
Commit yourself; you shall in these next days 
Behold my arts and with great pleasure too. 
What no man yet has seen, I’ll give to you. 
Faust. Poor devil! What have you to give? 
150 Was any human spirit, struggling to ascend, 
Such as your sort could ever comprehend? 
Still, have you food on which no man can live? 
Have you red gold that runs through, without rest 
Quicksilver-like, the hand it’s in? 
155 A game at which men never win? 
A maiden who while on my breast 
Will with my neighbour ogle and conspire? 
The joys divine of honour, once possessed, 
Which vanish like a meteor’s fire? 


? 
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Show me the fruit which, ere it’s plucked, will rot, 
And trees that every day grow green anew! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Such a commission frights me not; 
Such treasures I can serve to you. 
But, my good friend, the time approaches when we could 
In peace and quiet feast on something good. 
Faust. If ever I lay me ona bed of sloth in peace, 
That instant let for me existence cease! 
If ever with lying flattery you can rule me 
So that contented with myself I stay, 
If with enjoyment you can fool me, 
Be that for me the final day! 
That bet I offer! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Done! 
Faust. Another hand-clasp! There! 
If to the moment I shall ever say: 
“Ah, linger on, thou art so fair!” 
Then may you fetters on me lay, 
Then will I perish, then and there! 
Then may the death-bell toll, recalling 
Then from your service you are free; 
The clock may stop, the pointer falling, 
And time itself be past for me! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Consider well, we'll not forget it. 
Faust. Your perfect right to that I'll not deny. 
My action was not rash, I'll not regret it. 
As soon as I stagnate, a slave am I, 
And whether yours or whose, why should I ask? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Then ata Doctor’s-feast!® this very day 
PI act as servant and fulfil my task. 
But one thing still: in case of life or death, I pray, 
Give me a written line or two. 
Faust. What, pedant! Something written do you ask-of me? 
Was neither man nor word of man yet known to you? 
Is it not enough that this my spoken word 
Disposes of my days for all eternity? 
Does not the world rush on, in all its currents stirred, 
And should a promise have a hold on me? 
Yet to our hearts we’ve taken this conceit. 
Who gladly would its hold undo? 
Blest he whose bosom is with breachless faith replete, 
No sacrifice will that man ever rue. 
But any stamped and written parchment sheet 


13 A dinner given by a student (presumably one of Faust’s) to celebrate the taking 


of his doctorate. 
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Is like a ghost that all men shrink to view. 
The spoken word dies forthwith in the quill; 

205 Leather and wax remain our masters still. 
What, Evil Spirit, do you want of me? 
Brass, marble, parchment, paper? Name it then! 
Am I to write with graver, chisel, pen? 
I offer you your choice quite free. 

210 MeEPHISTOPHELES. How can you talk so heatedly, 
Exaggerate in such a way? 
Just any little sheet will do, it’s all the same. 
With one wee drop of blood you sign your name. 

Faust. If this will satisfy you, then I say: 

215 Let us agree and put the farce to this odd use. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Blood is a quite peculiar juice. 
Faust. Fear not! This league with you I shall not break! 

The aim and goal of all my energy 
Is to fulfil the promise I now make. 
220 I’ve puffed myself too high, I see; 
Only within your ranks do I deserve to be. 
The Mighty Spirit spurned me with a scoff, 
And Nature turns herself away from me. 
The thread of thought is broken off, 
225 To me all learning’s long been nauseous. 
In depths of sensuality 
Let us our glowing passions still! 
In magic’s veils impervious 
Prepared at once be every marvel’s thrill! 
230 Come, let us plunge into Time’s rushing dance, 
Into the roll of Circumstance! 
There may then pain and joyance, 
Successes and annoyance, 
Alternately follow as they can. 
235 Only restlessly active is a man! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. ‘To you no goal is set, nor measure. 
If you should like to nibble everything, 
To snatch up something on the wing, 
May all agree with you that gives you pleasure! 
240 Fall to, I say, and don’t be coy. 
Faust. You hear indeed, I do not speak of joy. 
Life’s wildering whirl be mine, its painfulest enjoyment, 
Enamoured hate, and quickening annoyment. 
My bosom, of all thirst for knowledge cured, 
245 Shall close itself henceforth against no woe; 
Whatever to all mankind is assured, 
I, in my inmost being, will enjoy and know, 
Seize with my soul the highest and most deep; 
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Men’s weal and woe upon my bosom heap; 
And thus this self of mine to all their selves expanded, 
Like them I too at last be stranded. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Oh, trust me who for many a thousand year 
Have chewed this crust, it is so hard at best 
That twixt the cradle and the bier 
That ancient leaven no man can digest. 
Trust one like me: this Whole is wrought 
And fashioned only for a God’s delight! 
He dwells in an eternal light; 
Us into darkness He has brought; 
To you are suited only day and night. 
Faust. Ah, but I will! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Well said and right! 
And yet I fear there is but one thing wrong; 
For life is short and art is long. 
I'd think you’d let yourself be taught. 
Associate you with a poet; then, in thought, 
You leave the gentleman full sweep, 
Upon your honoured head to heap 
Each good and noble quality: 
The lion’s mood, 
The stag’s rapidity, 
The fiery blood of Italy, 
The Northman’s hardihood. 
The secret for it? Let him find 
How magnanimity and cunning are combined, 
How with a youth’s hot impulse you may fall 
In love according to a plan. 
Might I myself know such a gentleman, 
Him Mr. Microcosm I would call. 
Faust. What am if I strive in vain 
To win the crown of all mankind which, though afar, 
All senses struggle to obtain? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. You at the end are—what you are. 
Put on your head perukes with a million locks, 
Put on your feet a pair of ell-high socks, 
You after all will still be—what you are. 
Faust. I feel that I have made each treasure 
Of human mind my own in vain, 
And when at last I sit me down at leisure, 
No new-born power wells up within my brain. 
Pm not a hair’s-breadth more in height 
Nor nearer to the Infinite. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. My good sir, you observe this matter 
As men these matters always see; 
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295 But we must manage that much better 
Before life’s pleasures from us flee. 
Your hands and feet too—what the devil!— 
Your head and seed are yours alone! 
Yet all with which I gaily revel, 
300 Is it on that account the less my own? 
If for six stallions I can pay, 
Aren’t all their powers added to my store? 
I am a proper man and dash away 
As if the legs I had were twenty-four! 
305 Quick, then! Let all reflection be, 
And straight into the world with me! 
A chap who speculates—let this be said— 
Is very like a beast on moorland dry, 
That by some evil spirit round and round is led, 

310 While fair, green pastures round about him lie. 
Faust. But how shall we begin? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. We'll just get out, so come! 

Bah! what a place of martyrdom! 
What kind of life is this you lead? 

315 Boring the youngsters and yourself indeed! 
Leave that to Master Paunch, your neighbour! 
Why plague yourself by threshing straw? 
The best that you can know with all your labour, 
You dare not tell the striplings raw. 

320 Right now I hear one in the passageway. 
Faust. I can not possibly see him today. 
MEePHISTOPHELES. He’s waited long, the poor young chap; 

Uncomforted, he must not go away. 
Come, let me have your gown and cap; 
325 I in that costume? What a precious fit! 


[He dresses himself up.] 


Now you can leave things to my wit! 
I only need a quarter of an hour. 
And then our lovely tour, meanwhile prepare for it! 


[Exit Fausr.] 


MEPHISTOPHELES [in Faust’s long robe]. 
Humanity’s most lofty power, 
330 Reason and knowledge, pray despise! 
Let but the Spirit of all Lies 
With works of dazzling magic blind you; 
Then, absolutely mine, I’ll have and bind you! — 
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To him has Fate a spirit given 

That, uncurbed, ever onward sweeps, 

Whose striving, by too hasty impulse driven, 
The joys of this earth overleaps. 

Him will I drag through wild life whirling past, 
Through all that is unmeaning, shallow stuff; 
I'll see him struggle, weaken, and stick fast! 
Before his greedy lips that can not feast enough 
Shall hover food and drink as if for some grand revel; 
Refreshment will he all in vain implore; 

And had he not surrendered to the Devil, 

Still were he lost forevermore. 


[A Stupenr enters.] 


Stupent. I’ve been here just a little while or so 

And come to pay an humble call, 

To talk with you, a man to know, 

One who is named with reverence by all. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. You please me greatly by your courtesy! 

A man like many another one you see. 

Have you already looked about elsewhere? 

StupEentT. I beg you, take me in your kindly care! 

I come with every good intention, 

Fresh blood, and money, though not much to mention. 

My mother scarcely would permit my going, 

I'd fain learn here abroad something worth knowing. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Well, now you're at the proper place. 
STUDENT. Yet, frankly, would I could my steps retrace! 

Within these walls, the lecture hall, 

I do not like it here at all. 

It is a space that’s so confined; 

One sees no green nor any tree, 

And in the halls with benches lined, 

Sight, hearing, thought, all go from me. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. That only comes with habit, so 

A child takes not its mother’s breast 

Quite willingly in the beginning, though 

Soon nourishes itself with zest. 

So at the breasts of Wisdom nursed, 

Each day you'll lust for them the more athirst. 
Stuvent. PN cling about her neck with joy, 

But say what means thereto I shall employ. 
MEpuHisrorHELEs. Ere you go on, explain your views. 

Which is the faculty!4 you choose? 


14 Faculty, a course of study. 
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SrupentT. I'd like right learnéd to become; what is 
On earth I’d gladly comprehend, 
To heaven itself my range extend, 
Know all of nature and the sciences. 
380 MeEPHISTOPHELES. Then you are on the proper way 
But must not let yourself be lured astray. 
StrupEnT. Body and soul I’m for it bent; 
Yet there would please me, I must say, 
A little freedom and divertisement 
385 Upon a pleasant summer holiday. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Make use of time, its course so soon is run, 
Yet system teaches you how time is won. 
I counsel you, dear friend, in sum, 
That first you take collegium logicum.15 
390 Your spirit’s then well broken in for you, 
In Spanish boots!6 laced tightly to, 
That you henceforth may more deliberately keep 
The path of thought and straight along it creep, 
And not perchance crisscross may go, 
395 A-will-o’-wisping to and fro. 
Then you'll be taught full many a day 
What at one stroke you’ve done alway, 
Like eating and like drinking free, 
It now must go like: One! Two! Three! 
400 In fact, when men are fabricating thought, 
It goes as when a weaver’s masterpiece is wrought. 
One treadle sets a thousand threads a-going, 
And to and fro the shuttle flies; 
Quite unperceived the threads are flowing, 
405 One stroke effects a thousand ties. 
Then some philosopher steps in, and he 
Will demonstrate to you it so must be: 
The first was so, the second so, 
And thus the third and fourth are so; 
410 And if no first nor second had been there, 
The third and fourth one would be never. 
All students prize that everywhere, 
But are they weavers? No, they’re not that clever. 
Who'll know aught living and describe it well, 
415 Seeks first the spirit to expel. 
He then has the component parts in hand 
But lacks, alas! the spirit’s band. 
Encheirisis naturae," Chemistry names it so, 
Mocking herself but all unwitting though. 


15 Collegium logicum, a course in logic, a standard freshman coutse. 
16 Spanish boots, instruments of torture, used to crush the legs. 
17 Encheirisis naturae, process of nature. 
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STUDENT. I can’t quite understand you, I confess. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Next time, be sure, you will have more success, 

When you have learned how to reduce 

And classify all by its use. 
StuvENT. I feel as stupid after all you’ve said 

As if a miller’s wheel were whirling in my head. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. And next—the first of all worth mention— 

To Metaphysics you must give attention, 

And see that you profoundly strive to gain 

What is not suited for the human brain. 

For what goes in or won’t go in the head, 

A brilliant phrase will serve you in good stead. 

Yet, first of all for this half-year, 

Observe the best of systems here. 

You take five lectures daily—understand? 

And when the clock strikes, be on hand! 

Be well prepared before the start, 

With paragraphs well got by heart, 

So later you can better look 

And see he says naught save what’s in the book; 

But write away as unabated 

As if the Holy Ghost dictated! 
STUDENT. You will not need to say that to me twice! 

I can foresee how much I’ll gain from this advice; 

Because what one has down in black and white 

It is a comfort to take home at night. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. But come now, choose a faculty! 
Stupent. I can’t adjust myself to Law—not possibly. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. I can’t blame that in you, it’s no demerit. 

This science as it really is I see. 

Statutes and laws that we inherit 

Like an eternal malady 

Go trailing on from race to race 

And furtive shift from place to place. 

To nonsense reason turns, and benefit to worry. 

Woe unto you that you're a grandchild, woe! 

For of the law that was born with us, no! 

Of that, alas! there never is a query. 
STUDENT. You have increased my own disgust. The youth 

Whom you instruct is blessed in sooth! 

I’m now almost inclined to try Theology. 
MeEpuisropueres. I would not wish to lead you so astray. 

In what this science teaches, it would be 

So hard to shun the false, misleading way; 

So much of hidden poison lies therein, 

You scarce can tell it from its medicine. 

"Tis best here too that only one be heard 
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And that you swear then by the master’s word. 
Upon the whole—to words stick fast! 
Then through a sure gate you'll at last 
470 Enter the templed hall of Certainty. 
STUDENT. Yet in each word some concept there must be. 
MepHIsTOPHELES. Quite true! But don’t torment yourself too anxiously; 
For at the point where concepts fail, 
At the right time a word is thrust in there. 
475 With words we fitly can our foes assail, 
With words a system we prepare, 
Words we quite fitly can believe, 
Nor from a word a mere iota thieve. 
STUDENT. Pardon, I keep you here with many a question, 
480 But I must cause more trouble still. 
Concerning Medicine as well you will 
Not make some pithy, keen suggestion? 
Three years! how quickly they are past! 
And, God! the field is far too vast. 
485 If but some sign is indicated, 
A man can sooner feel his way. 
MEPHISTOPHELES [aside]. With this dry tone I am now satiated; 
The downright devil I must once more play. 


[Aloud.| 


Medicine’s spirit one can grasp with ease. 

490 The great and little world you study through, 
To let things finally their course pursue 
As God may please. 
It’s vain that you in search of knowledge roam and drift, 
Each only learns what learn he can; 

495 Yet he who grasps the moment’s gift, 
He is your proper man. 
You are moreover quite well built, beside, 
Will never lack for boldness too; 
And if you only in yourself confide, 

500 All other souls confide in you. 
Learn chiefly how to lead the women; be assured 
That all their “Oh-s” and “Ah-s,” eternal, old, 
So thousandfold, 
Can at a single point be cured; 

505 And if you half-way decorously come, 
You have them all beneath your thumb. 
A title first must make them comprehend 
That your art many arts doth far transcend. 
By way of welcome then you touch all matters 
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For sake of which, long years, another flatters. 

Learn how the little pulse to squeeze 

And then with sly and fiery glances seize 

Her freely round the slender hips to see 

How firmly laced up she may be. 
Srupent. Now that looks better! Now one sees the where and how! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Dear friend, all theory is grey, 

And green the golden tree of life. 
STUDENT. I vow, 

It’s all just like a dream to me. 

Another time IIl bore you, if I may, 

To hear your wisdom through and through. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. All that I can I'll gladly do. 
StupENT. Itis impossible for me to go away 

Before I hand my album here to you. 

Will your grace grant this favour to me too? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Oh, very well! 


[He writes and gives it back.] 


STUDENT [reads]. Errris stcur DEUS, SCIENTES BONUM ET MALUM.18 


[He closes the book reverently and takes his leave.| 


MepuHIsTorPHELES. Follow the ancient text and heed my coz the snake; 
With all your likeness to God you’ll sometimes tremble and quake. 


[Faust enters.] 


Faust. Now whither shall we go? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Whither it pleases you. 
We'll see the little world and then we'll see the great. 
With how much joy and how much profit too 
You’ll sponge the whole course through until you graduate. 

Faust. But with my beard so long I may 
Quite lack life’s free and easy way. 

In this attempt no luck will come to me; 
I never fitted in society at all. 

With other men I feel myself so small; 
I'll feel embarrassed constantly. 

MepuistopHees. For that, good friend, this is the remedy I give: 
Just trust yourself, then you’ll know how to live. 

Faust. We'll leave the house but how shall we set out? 
Have you a horse, a servant, carriage, anywhere? 

MEpuHIsToPHELES. We'll only spread this mantle out 
And have it bear us through the air. 


18 (Latin) You shall be like God, knowing good and evil (Genesis: 3: 5) : 
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You'll take upon this daring flight 

No heavy luggage, only light. 

A bit of fiery air—I’ll have it ready here— 
Will lift us from this earth without ado, 
And if we’re light, we'll go up swiftly too. 

I must congratulate you on your new career. 


Auerbach’s Cellar in Leipzig 


DRINKING-BOUT OF JOLLY COMPANIONS 


Froscu. Will no one drink? and no one laugh? 
I'll teach you how to look so wry! 
You're everyone like sodden chaff 
And always used to blaze sky-high! 

Branner. That’s your fault; you don’t add a single stroke, 
No beastliness and not one silly joke. 

Froscu [pours a glass of wine over BRANDER’s head]. 
There you have both! 

BRANDER. You twofold beast! 

Froscu. That’s what you asked me for, at least! 

SEBEL. If any quarrel, throw’em out! 
Come, sing with all your lungs, boys, swill and shout! 
Up! Holla! Ho! 

ALTMAYER. My God! I’m done for! Here! 
Some cotton wool! The fellow bursts my ear. 

SrezeL. When vaulted ceilings echo back our song, 
Then first we feel the bass is deep and strong. 

FroscH. Quite right! Then out with him who takes a thing amiss! 
Ah! tara lara da! 

ALTMAYER. Ah! tara lara da! 

Froscu. The throats are tuned for this! 


[He sings.] 


Dear Holy Roman Empire! Say, 
How does it stick together? 
BranvEr. A nasty song! Shame! a political song! 
A wretched song! Thank God each morning, brother, 
That for the Roman Empire you don’t need to bother! 
There is at least one gain I am most thankful for, 
That I’m not Kaiser and not Chancellor. 


FAUST 


And yet we must not fail to have a ruler. Stay! 
Let us elect a Pope! What do you say? 
You know the kind of quality that can 
Bear down the scale and elevate the man. 
Froscu [sings]. 
Soar aloft, Dame Nightingale, 
Ten thousand times my sweetheart hail! 
SBEL. No greeting to a sweetheart! I’ll not hear of this! 
Froscu. You will not hinder me! My sweetheart, hail! A kiss! 


[He sings.] 


Lift the latch! In silent night. 
Lift the latch! The lover wakes. 
Drop the latch! The morning breaks. 
SIEBEL. Yes, sing on, praise and brag of her with all your might! 
I will in my own time be sure to laugh at you. 
She once led me astray, she’ll do it to you too. 
Give her a kobold for her lovesick yearning! 
At some cross-road let him go woo her. 
Let some old buck, from Blocksberg!® homeward turning, 
Still on the gallop, bleat “Good Evening!” to her. 
A gallant fellow of real flesh and blood 
Is for that wench a deal too good. 
I'll hear no greetings to that lass 
But such as smash her window-glass. 
Branner [pounding on the table]. 
Give heed! Give heed! Lend me your ear! 
You, sits, confess that I know what is what. 
Some lovesick folk are sitting here, 
And so in honour due their present lot 
I must contribute to their night’s good cheer. 
Give heed! A brand-new song ’twill be! 
And sing the chorus lustily! 


[He sings.] 


There once in a cellar lived a rat, 

Had a paunch could scarce be smoother, 
For it lived on butter and on fat, 

A mate for Doctor Luther. 

But soon the cook did poison strew 

And then the rat, so cramped it grew 

As if it had love in its body. 


19 Blocksberg, the Brocken, a mountain to which witches resort on Walpurgis Night, 


riding on devils in the form of rams, he-goats, and so forth. 
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Cuorvus [shouting]. 
As if it had love in its body. 
BRANDER. 
It flew around, and out it flew, 
From every puddle swilling, 
It gnawed and scratched the whole house through, 
But its rage was past all stilling. 
It jumped full oft in anguish mad, 
But soon, poor beast, enough it had, 
As if it had love in its body. 
CHORUS. 
As if it had love in its body. 
BRANDER. 
By anguish driven in open day 
It rushed into the kitchen, 
Fell on the hearth and panting lay, 
Most pitiably twitchin’. 
Then laughed the poisoner: “Hee! hee! hee! 
It’s at its last gasp now,” said she, 
“As if it had love in its body.” 
CuHorus. 
“As if it had love in its body.” 
SIEBEL. How these dull chaps enjoy themselves! Now that’s 
A fine old art, so it would seem, 
To scatter poison for poor rats! 
BranpDER. They stand so high in your esteem? 
ALTMAYER. See the old tub, so bald and fat! 
Misfortune makes him mild and tame; 
He sees in any bloated rat 
His very own image, quite the same. 


[Faust and MEPHISTOPHELES enter.| 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Before all else I now must let you view 
The doings of a jovial crew, 
That you may see how smoothly life can flow along. 
To this crowd every day’s a feast and song. 
With little wit and much content, 
Each, on his own small round intent, 
Is like a kitten with its tail. 
While no sick headache they bewail 
And while their host will still more credit give, 
Joyous and free from care they live. 

Branner. Those people come directly from a tour, 
You see it in their strange, odd ways; 
They’ve not been here an hour, I’m sure. 


FAUST 


Froscu. In truth, you’re right! My Leipzig will I praise! 
A little Paris, one that cultivates its people. 
SmseL. Who are these strangers, do you think? 
Froscu. Leave it to me! Give me a brimming drink 
And from these chaps Ill worm the truth 
As one draws out a young child’s tooth. 
To me they seem of noble family, 
So proud and discontented they appear to be. 
BRANDER. ‘They’re mountebanks, I'll lay a bet with you! 
ALTMAYER. Perhaps! 
FROsScH. Pay heed, I’ll make them feel the screw! 
MEPHISTOPHELES (to Faust]. These chaps don’t scent the Devil out 
And would not if he had them by the snout! 
Faust. We greet you, sirs! 
SrBEL. Thanks and to you the same! 


[In a low tone, looking at MEPHISTOPHELES askance.] 


Why is that fellow’s one foot lame? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. We'll sit with you if you'll permit the liberty. 
Instead of some good drink which is not here, 
We shall enjoy your company’s good cheer. 
ALTMAYER. A very pampered man you seem to be. 
Froscu. I guess you started late from Rippach on your way. 
Can you have supped with Master Hans? tonight? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. We passed him by without a stop today! 
We spoke with him last time. He’d quite 
A lot about his cousins to convey, 
Charged us with greetings to each one. 


[He bows toward Froscu.] 


ALTMAYER [in alow tone]. You got it then! He knows! 
SIEBEL. A cunning fellow, he! 
Froscu. Just wait a bit, I’ll get him on the run. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. If I mistake not, didn’t we 

Hear practised voices sing in chorus? 

In truth, a song must perfectly 

Reécho from this vaulted ceiling o’er us! 
Froscu. Are you perchance a virtuoso? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Oh no! The zest is great, ability but so-so. 
ALTMAYER. Give us a song! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. A lot, if that way you incline. 
SEBEL. But let it be a brand-new strain! 


20 Hans von Rippach is equivalent to Hiram Hayseed from Podunk. 
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140 MepuistopHeLes. We have returned quite recently from Spain, 
The lovely land of melody and wine. 


[He sings.| 


A king there once was reigning, 
Who cherished a great big flea— 
Froscu. Hear that! A flea! Did you quite grasp the jest? 
145 I say, a flea’s a tidy guest. 
MEPHISTOPHELES [sings]. 
’ A king there once was reigning, 
Who cherished a great big flea; 
No little love attaining, 
As his own son loved he. 
150 He called his tailor hireling, 
The tailor to him flew: 
“Ho, measure now the squireling 
For coat and breeches too.” 
BRANDER. Be sure to tell that man of stitches 
155 That he must measure to a hair, 
And if his head is dear to him, I swear, 
No wrinkles must be in those breeches! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
In silk and velvet splendid 
He now was always dressed, 
160 By ribbons gay attended, 
A cross upon his breast. 
Was minister created, 
A mighty star did sport; 
Then all his kin, elated, 
165 Became great lords at court. 


Lord, lady, and dependent 
Were plagued and sore distressed; 
The queen and her attendant 
Were bitten by the pest. 
170 And yet they dared not whack them 
Nor scratch by day or night. 
We smother and we crack them 
Whenever we feel them bite. 
Cuorvs [shouting]. 
We smother and we crack them 
175 Whenever we feel them bite. 
Froscu. Bravo! Bravo! That was splendid! 
SIEBEL. And so should every flea be ended! 
Branner. Point your fingers and squeeze them fine! 
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ALTMAYER. Long live freedom! Long live wine! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. A glass to honour freedom I would gladly clink 180 
If but your wines were better fit to drink. 
SEBEL. We do not want to hear such talk again! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. I only fear the landlord might complain; 
Else I would treat each worthy guest 
With what our cellar offers of the best. 185 
SEBEL. Do bring it on! The risk be mine. 
Froscu. Produce a good glass and we'll praise your wine. 
But don’t give us a sample all too small; 
If I’m to play the solemn judge at all, 
A right good mouthful I require. 190 
ALTMAYER [in a low tone]. They're from the Rhine, I scented that before. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Fetch me a gimlet! 


BRANDER. Say, why that desire? 
You haven’t got the casks outside the door? 
ALTMAYER. Back there the landlord keeps his tool-kit placed. 195 


MEPHISTOPHELES [taking the gimlet, to Froscu}. 
Now say, what do you want to taste? 

Frosca. What do you mean? Have you so many kinds? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. I leave the choice to each. Make up your minds! 

ALTMAYER [to FROSCH]. 
You're licking your chops now! Be careful, steady! 

Froscu. "Tis well! If I’m to choose, it’s Rhine wine I propose. 200 
The best of gifts is what the fatherland bestows. 

MEPHISTOPHELES [boring a hole in the edge of the table at the place where 
Froscu is sitting]. 
Get us some wax at once, to have the stoppers ready! 

AtTMAYER. Ah! These are tricks! It’s jugglery! 

MEPHISTOPHELES [to BRANDER]. And you? 

BRANDER. Champagne’s the stuff for me. 205 
And bubbling, sparkling, must it be. 


[MEPHISTOPHELES is boring holes; one of 
the others had meanwhile made the stoppers 
and plugged the holes.| 


BranDER. What’s foreign we can’t always shun, 
So far from us must good things often be. 
A genuine German can’t abide the French, not one, 
But of their wines he drinks most cheerfully. 210 
SIEBEL [as MEPHISTOPHELES comes near his place]. 
I do not like the sour, I’d have you know; 
Give me a glass that’s really sweet! 
MepuisropHE ss [boring]. You'll see, at once Tokay will flow. 
ALTMAYER. No, gentlemen, just look me in the face! I see’t, 
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215 You're only fooling us, it is a jest. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Oh! Oh! With such a noble guest 
That were a bit too much to dare! 
Be quick about it and declare! 
What kind of wine then shall I serve? 
220  ALTMAYER. Oh, any! Don’t keep asking! I don’t care! 


[After all the holes are bored and plugged.| 


MEPHISTOPHELES [with strange gestures]. 
Clustered grapes the vine bears! 
And horns the he-goat wears! 
The wine is juicy, wood the vine; 
The wooden table too can give forth wine. 
225 A view of nature, deep and clear! 
Only believe! A miracle’s here! 


Now draw the stoppers and enjoy your fill! 


[ALL while they pull out the stoppers and 
the wine desired runs into each one’s glass.| 


O beauteous fountain flowing at our will! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. But watch, I say, that not a drop you spill! 


[They drink repeatedly.] 


[All sing.) 


230 We're just as happy as cannibals, 
As if we were five hundred swine! 


MEpuisToPpHELES. Behold how happy is this folk—it’s free! 
Faust. I think now I would like to go away. 
MeEpuHIsTOPHELES. But first give heed to a display 
235 Of glorious bestiality. 
SreBEL [drinks carelessly; the wine is spilt upon the ground and turns into flame]. 
Help! Hell’s on fire! It’s burning me! 
MepuisTopHELss [conjuring the flame]. Be quiet, friendly element! 


[To the young man.| 


This time ’twas but a flame that Purgatory sent. 
SBEL. What’s that? Just wait! For that you will pay dear. 
240 You don’t know who we are, that’s clear. 
Froscu. Don’t try that game a second time, I say! 


FAUST 


AtTMAYER. [I think we'd better bid him gently go away. 
SreBEL. What, sir! You venture to provoke us 
And carry on your hocus-pocus? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Silence, old wine-butt! 
SIEBEL. Broomstick, you! 
Will you insult me to my nose? 
BRANDER. Just wait a bit, ’twill soon be raining blows! 
ALTMAYER [draws a stopper out of the table; fire leaps out at him]. 
I burn! I burn! 
SIEBEL. It’s sorcery! 
The rogue’s an outlaw! Come, thrust home with me! 


[They draw their knives and rush at MEPHISTOPHELES.] 


MEPHISTOPHELES [with solemn gestures]. 
False form and word appear, 
Change place and sense’s sphere! 
Be there and here! 


~ [They stand amazed and look at each other.] 


ALTMAYER. Where am I? What a lovely land! 
Froscn. Vineyards! Do I see right? 
SIEBEL. Grape clusters close at hand! 
Branner. Here underneath this foliage green, 
See, what a bunch! What grapes are to be seen! 


[He seizes S1eBE by the nose. The others do 
the same, one to the other, and raise their knives.| 


MEPHISTOPHELES [as before]. Error, loose from their eyes the band! 
And mark you how the Devil’s jesting goes. 


[He vanishes with Faust. The fellows start back from one another.| 


SIEBEL. What’s up? 
ALTMAYER. How’s this? 
FROSCH. Was that your nose? 
BRANDER [to SIEBEL]. And yours I’m holding in my hand! 
ALTMAYER. That was a blow, it staggered me down to my toes! 
I can’t stand up, get me a chair! 
Froscu. Out with it, say, what’s happened? 
SIEBEL. Where, 
Oh, where’s that rascal? If I find him now, 
He shan’t escape alive, I vow. 
ALTMAYER. With my own eyes I saw him riding through 
The cellar-door—upon a wine-cask too! 
I feel a weight like lead about my feet! 
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[Turning toward the table.| 


My God! I wonder if the wines still flow? 
SIEBEL. It was a swindle, lies, ’twas all a cheat. 
Froscu. Yet I drank wine or thought it so. 
Brander. But how about the grapes? What was that anyway? 
ALTMAYER. One should believe no miracles? Oh, say! 


WITcH’s KITCHEN 


[A great cauldron stands over the fire on a low hearth. In the steam which 
rises from it, various figures become visible. A FEMALE APE sits by the caul- 
dron and skims the foam off it, taking care that it does not run over. Tue MALE 
Ape, with Tue Younc Ares, sits beside it and warms himself. Walls and ceiling 

are decked out with the strangest articles of witches’ furniture. | 


Faust MEPHISTOPHELES 


Faust. I am repelled by this mad sorcery. 
I shall get well, you promise me, 
In this chaotic craziness? 
Shall I demand an old crone’s remedy? 
And will the dirty, boiling mess 
Divest my body of some thirty years? 
Woe’s me, if there’s naught better you can find! 
For now my hope already disappears. 
Has nature not, has not a noble mind, 
Discovered somewhere any balm? 
MepruistorHetzs. My friend, you talk once more as if you’re calm. 
By natural means you can acquire a youthful look, 
But it is in another book 
And is a chapter strange to see. 
Faust. Still I will know it. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Good! To have a remedy 
Without physician, money, sorcery: 
Betake yourself into the fields without delay, 
Begin to dig and hack away, 
Maintain yourself, your thought and feeling, 
Within a circle quite confined and fixed; 
Take nourishment of food that is not mixed; 
Live with the beasts as beast, nor deem it base 
To spread the fields you reap with your own dung. 
Be sure, this method’s best in any case, 
Though eighty years of age, still to be young. 
Faust. Iam not used to that; I can’t submit 
To take the spade in hand and dig and ditch. 
For me a narrow life is quite unfit. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. So then there is no help save from the witch. 
Faust. But why the old beldame? What is your notion? 

Can you yourself not brew the potion? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. That were a lovely pastime on my part! 

Meanwhile a thousand bridges I could rear.?1 

We can’t depend alone on science or on art, 

The work demands a deal of patience too. 

A quiet spirit’s busy many a year, 

For time alone produces potent brew. 

And all that is a part of it 

Is wondrous as one must admit! 

It’s true, the Devil taught her how to do it, 

And yet the Devil can not brew it. 


[Catching sight of Tux Brasts.| 


How delicate the breed! Just see! 
That is the maid! The man is he! 


[To Tue Beasts.| 
It seems the dame is not at home with you. 
Tue Beasts. 
To a rollicking crew 
Out she flew 
By the chimney-flue! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. How long is it her wont to roam from here? 
Tue Beasts. As long as it takes to warm a paw. 
MEPHISTOPHELES [to Faust]. How do you think the dainty beasts appear? 
Faust. Absurd as anyone I ever saw. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. I say, this kind of conversation 
I carry on with greatest delectation. 


[To Tue Beasts.| 


Accurséd puppets! Come and tell, 
What are you querling?? in that stuff? 
Tue Beasts. A beggars’ soup that’s watered well. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Then you've a public large enough. 
Tue Mate Are (sidles up to MEPHISTOPHELES and fawns on him]. 
Oh, do throw the dice, 
Make me rich in a trice, 
And do let it win me! 
It all is so bad, 
If money I had, 
Good sense would be in me. 


21 In folklore the Devil is a great builder of bridges. 
22 Querling, stirring, beating up. 
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MepuisTtoPHetes. How fortunate the ape would think himself, could he 
But also risk some money in a lottery! 


[Meanwhile Tue Younc Ares have been playing with a great 
globe which they now roll forward.| 


THe Mate APE. 

That is the world! 

It mounts, now whirled, 

Its fall will follow, 

Like glass it rings. 

Soon break such things! 

Within it’s hollow. 

Here bright it gleams, 

Here brighter beams. 

I am alive! 

My dear son, strive 

To keep away! 

For you must die! 

Tis made of clay, 

In bits ’twill fly.28 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

What means the sieve??4 
Tur Mate Arr [takes it down]. 

Came you to thieve, 

I would know you directly. 


[He runs to Tur FEMALE Are and makes her look through it.) 


Look through the sieve! 

Know you the thief? 

Dare not name him exactly? 
MEPHISTOPHELES [going nearer to the fire]. 


And then this pot? 
Mate APE and FEMALE APE. 

The half-witted sot! 

He knows not the pot, 

He knows not the kettle! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Unmannerly beast! 
Tue Mate Ape. 


Take the brush at least 
And sit on the settle! 


23 Goethe called this entire scene “dramatic-humoristic nonsense” and was much 
amused by the attempts of some critics to read profound significance into speeches like this. 
24 A thief could be detected by looking at him through a magic sieve. 
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[He makes MEPuISTOPHELEs sit down. 


Faust [who all this time has been standing before a mirror, now going near it, 

now going away from it.] 

What do I see? What form divinely fair 

Within this magic mirror is revealed? 95 

Oh lend me, Love, thy swiftest wing and bear 

Me hence into her wondrous field! 

Alas! If from this spot I dare 

But stir, or if I venture to go near, 

Then dim as through a mist doth she appear! 100 

The fairest image of a woman! Can it be, 

Is it possible? Can woman be so fair? 

Must I in that recumbent body there 

Behold of all the heavens the epitome? 

Can one so fair be found on earth? 105 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Well, if a God for six whole days, my friend, 

Toils hard and says “Ah, bravo!” at the end, 

Then something rather neat must come to birth. 

For this time gaze till you are satiate. 

I know how I can find you such a treasure 110 

And he who as a bridegroom has the happy fate 

To lead her home, is blessed beyond all measure! 


[Faust continues to look in the mirror.| 


MEPHISTOPHELES, [stretching himself on the settle and playing with the brush, 
continues to speak]. 
I sit here like a king upon his throne; 
I hold the sceptre here, I lack the crown alone. 


Tue Beasts [who meanwhile have been playing all sorts of odd confused antics, 
bring a crown to MEpHisTOPHELES with a loud outcry]. 


Oh, please be so good 115 
With sweat and with blood 
The crown to belime! 


[They handle the crown awkwardly and shatter 
it into two pieces with which they jump about.] 


It’s done for! and we, 
We speak and we see, 
We hear and we rhyme. 120 
Fausr [facing the mirror]. Woe’s me! How nearly crazy do I feel! 
MEPHISTOPHELES [pointing to Tue Brasrs]. 
Now my head too almost begins to reel. 
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Tue Breasts. 
And if we succeed 
And all fits indeed, 
125 Will thoughts in it be! 
Faust [as above]. My breast begins to burn in me! 
Let’s go away immediately! 
MEPHISTOPHELES [in the same attitude as above]. 
Well, now at least one has to say, 
There are some honest poets anyway. 


[The cauldron which THE FEMALE APE has 

neglected, begins to boil over; a great flame 

arises which streams up the chimney. THE 

Wircu comes careering down through the 
flame with horrible cries.] 


THe Wircu. 
130 Ow! Ow! Ow! Ow! 
You damnéd beast! Accurséd sow! 
Neglecting kettle, scorching me now! 
Accurséd beast! 


[Espying Faust and MEPHISTOPHELES.] 


What is that here? 
135 Who are you here? 
What will you wreak? 
Who is the sneak? 
May pangs of hell 
Burn your bones well! 


[She plunges the skimming-ladle into the cauldron and 
sprinkles flames toward Faust, MEPHISTOPHELES, and 
Tue Beasts. THe Beasts whimper.| 


MEPHISTOPHELES [who reverses the brush which he has been holding and strikes 
among the glasses and pots]. 

140 In two! In two! 
There lies the brew! 
There lies the glass! 
Let the joke pass 
As beat, you ass, 

145 To melodies from you! 


[As Tux Wircu steps back full of rage and horror] 


Do you know me? You skeleton! You fright! 
Do you know me, your lord and master? 
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What holds me back that I don’t smite 

And crush you and your ape-sprites with disaster? 

Have you no more respect before the doublet red? 

Can you not recognize the tall cock’s-feather? 

Was this my face hid altogether? 

My name forsooth I should have said? 
Tue Witcu. My rough salute, sir, pardon me! 

But yet no horse’s-foot I see. 

Your pair of ravens, where are they??5 
MEPHISTOPHELES. ‘This time I'll pardon you that you were rough, 

For it’s a long time, sure enough, 

Since we have crossed each other’s way. 

Culture that licks and prinks the world anew, 

Has reached out to the Devil too. 

The northern phantom now is seen nowhere; 

Where do you see the horns, the claws, and tail? 

And as concerns the foot which I can’t spare, 

My credit socially it would impair; 

So I, as many young men do, avail 

Myself of false calves now for many a year. 
Tue Wrircx [dancing]. I almost lose my senses and my brain—oh, dear!— 

To see Squire Satan once more here! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. That title, woman, I forbid it me! 
THe WitcH. Why? Has it done you any injury? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. ‘That’s been known as a fable many a season; 

But men have things no better for that reason. 

Free are they from the Evil One; the evil are still here. 

Just call me Baron, that will satisfy me. 

Like other cavaliers I am a cavalier. 

My noble blood you don’t deny me; 

This is the coat of arms I bear, see here! 


[He makes an indecent gesture.| 


THE Wiren [laughs immoderately.| 
Ha! Ha! That is your very way! 
Just as you ever were, you are a rogue today! 
MEPHISTOPHELES [to Faust]. My friend, learn well and understand, 
This is the way to take a witch in hand. 
Tue Wircu. Now, gentlemen, what say you I shall do? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. A good glass of the well-known juice, 
Yet J must beg the oldest sort of you. 
A double strength do years produce. 


25 Goethe assigns the two ravens of the Germanic god Wotan (Odin) to Mephis- 


topheles. 
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Tae Wircn. With pleasure! Here I have a bottle 
From which I sometimes wet my throttle, 
Which has no more the slightest stink; 
190 PI gladly give a little glass to you. 


[In a low tone.| 


And yet this man, if unprepared he drink, 
He can not live an hour, as you know too. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. He is a friend of mine whom it will profit well; 
I would bestow your kitchen’s best on him. 
195 So draw your circle, speak your spell, 
Give him a cup full to the brim! 


[THE Wircu with curious gestures draws a circle and places 
marvellous things in it; meanwhile the glasses begin to ring, 
the cauldron to sound and make music. Lastly, she brings a large 
book and places Tue Ares in a circle so as to make them serve as 
a reading-desk and hold the torch. She beckons Faust to 
come near her.| 


Faust [to MEPHISTOPHELES]. What is to come of all this? Say! 
These frantic gestures and this crazy stuff? 
This most insipid, fooling play, 

200 I’ve known and hated it enough. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Nonsense! She only wants to joke us; 
I beg you, do not be so stern a man! 
Physician-like, she has to play some hocus-pocus 
So that the juice will do you all the good it can. 


[He obliges Faust to step into the circle.| 


Tue Witcu [begins to declaim, with great emphasis, from the book). 
205 This you must ken! 
From one make ten, 
And two let be, 
Make even three, 
Then rich you'll be. 
210 Skip o’er the four! 
From five and six, 
The Witch’s tricks, 
Make seven and eight, 
Tis finished straight; 
215 And nine is one, 
And ten is none, 
That is the witch’s one-time-one! 
Fausr. I think the old hag’s talking in delirium. 


FAUST 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Much mote of it is still to come. 
I know it well, thus doth the whole book chime; 
I’ve squandered over it much time, 
For perfect contradictions, in the end, 
Remain mysterious alike for fools and sages. 
The art is old and new, my friend. 
It was the way in all the ages, 
Through Three and One, and One and Three, 
Error instead of truth to scatter. 
Thus do men prate and teach untroubledly. 
With fools who'll bandy wordy chatter? 
Men oft believe, if only they hear wordy pother, 
That there must surely be in it some thought or other. 
Tue Wircu [goes on]. 
The lofty power 
Of Wisdom’s dower 
From all the world is hidden! 
Who takes no thought, 
To him it’s brought, 
Without a care, unbidden. 
Faust. What nonsense is she chanting here before us? 
My head’s near splitting from her shrieking. 
I seem to hear a whole, great chorus, 
A hundred thousand idiots speaking. 
MeEpuHIsTOPHELES. Enough, O Sibyl excellent, enough! 
Give us your drink, the precious stuff, 
And fill the goblet quickly to the brim. 
Since he’s my friend, the drink will not hurt him. 
A man of numerous degrees, he’s quafted 
Already many a goodly draught. 


[Tue Witcu with many ceremonies pours 
the drink into a goblet. As Faust lifts it to his mouth, a 
light flame rises.| 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Quick, down with it! And make an end! 
Your heart will be delighted by the drink. 
You are the Devil’s bosom friend, 
And yet, afraid of fire, you shrink? 


[Tae Wircu breaks up the circle. Faust steps out.] 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Quick, now, away! You must not rest. 

Tue Witcx. May you enjoy the small gulp’s savour! 

MEPHISTOPHELES [to THE Wiren]. If I can do you any favour, 
Then on Walpurgis Night?¢ make your request. 


26 Walpurgis Night, the German Halloween, a festival of evil spirits held in the Harz 


Mountains on the eve of May 1. 
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Tue Wircu. Here is a song! If sometimes sung, you'll see 
In what a special way it will affect you. 
MEPHISTOPHELES [to Faust]. Come quickly and let me direct you; 
You must perspire—that needs must be— 
260 So that the potent juice all through you flow. 
I'll teach you afterward to value noble leisure, 
And soon you'll feel with thrilling pleasure 
How Cupid stirs and leaps and trips it to and fro. 
Faust. Let me but briefly gaze once more into the glass, 
265 Ah! too fair seemed that woman’s-form! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. No, no! A model that no woman can surpass, 
You'll see anon alive and warm. 


[In a low tone.] 


With this drink in your body, soon you'll greet 
A Helena in every girl you meet. 


A STREET 


Faust Marcaret passing by 


Faust. My fair young lady, may I make so free 
As to lend you my arm and company? 
Marearet. Pm nota lady, am not fair; 
I can go home without your care. 


[She frees herself and exits.| 


5 Faust. By heaven, but this child is fair! 

I’ve never seen her equal anywhere! 
So virtuous, modest, through and through, 
Yet with a bit of curtness too. 
Her ruby lips, her cheek’s clear bloom, 

10 I'll not forget till the day of doom! 
And then how she casts down her eyes, 
Stamped deeply in my heart it lies! 
How curt and short were her replies, 
That fills me with sheer ecstasy! 


[MEPHISTOPHELES appears.] 


15 Faust. Hear, you must get that girl for me! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Well, which one, then? 
Faust. She just went by. 


FAUST 


MEPHISTOPHELES. ‘That one? She was just coming from her priest, 
Absolved from every sin, down to the least. 
Hard by the chair I stole quite nigh. 
She’s innocent in deed and thought 
And went to confession all for naught. 
Over her I have no power. 
Faust. She’s over fourteen years old even so. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. My word! You talk like gay Lothario 
Who covets for himself each lovely flower 
And fancies, puffed up, there’s no honour, no, 
Nor favour that he may not cull; 
But yet that is not always possible. 
Faust. Sir Master Worshipful, I beg you, pause 
And leave me in peace with all your laws! 
And this I say—few words are best— 
Unless that sweet young maiden lays 
Her head this night upon my breast, 
At midnight we’ve gone different ways. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Consider well what can and can not be. 
I'll need at least some fourteen days 
But to scent out an opportunity. 
Faust. Had I but seven hours’ rest, no need 
Of devil would I have, to lead 
A little creature such as this astray. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. You're talking almost like a Frenchman. Pray 
Don’t let yourself be vexed beyond due measure. 
What good is it to reap immediate pleasure? 
The joy’s not near so great, I say, 
As if you first prepare the ground 
With every sort of idle folly, 
Knead and make ready your pretty dolly, 
As many Romance tales expound. 
Faust. I’ve appetite without that too. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Now jests aside, no more ado. 
With that good, lovely child, indeed, 
I tell you once for all, we can’t use speed. 
There’s nothing here to take by storm; 
To strategy we must conform. 
Faust. Get something that the angel owns for me! 
Oh, lead me to her place of rest! 
Get me a kerchief from her breast, 
A garter to my ecstasy! 
MeEPpHIsTOPHELES. Now just to prove that I will be 
Of helpful service in your agony, 
We'll lose no moment in delay. 
TIl lead you to her room this very day. 
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Faust. And shall I see her? have her? 
65 MEPHISTOPHELES. No! 
For she'll be at a neighbour's for a chat or so. 
While she is gone, all by yourself you may 
Enjoy her atmosphere till you are sated 
And feast on all the hope of joys anticipated. 
70 Fausr. Can we go there? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. It is too early yet. 
Faust. Provide a gift for her and don’t forget. 


[Exit.] 


MEPHIsTOPHELES. Ah, gifts at once? That’s good! He'll make a hit! 
Full many a lovely place I know 
75 And many a treasure buried long ago. 
I must survey the ground a bit. 


[Exit.] 


EVENING 


A Neat Little Room 


Marcaret [plaiting and binding up her braids of hair]. 
I would give something, could I say 
Who was that gentleman today! 
Right gallant did he seem to be 
And of some noble family. 
5 That from his brow I could have told— 
Else he would not have been so bold. 


[Exit.] 
MEPHISTOPHELES FAUST 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Come! come in! and on tiptoe! 
Faust [after a silence]. Leave me alone here, I entreat! 
MEPHISTOPHELES [peering about]. 

Not every girl keeps things so neat. 


[Exit.] 
10 Faust [looking up and around]. Welcome, O thou sweet twilight glow 
That through this shrine art stirring to and fro. 
Sweet agony of love, possess this heart of mine, 
Thou who on dews of hope dost live and yet dost pine. 


FAUST 


What sense of quiet breathes around, 

Of order, of contentedness! 

What riches in this poverty abound! 
Within this prison, ah! what blessedness! 


[He throws himself on the leather arm-chair by the bed.| 


Oh, welcome me, thou who the world now gone 
Didst once receive in joy and sorrow, open-armed! 
How often, ah! around this fathers’-throne 

A flock of children clinging swarmed! 

And, thankful for the Christmas gift, maybe 

My darling here, her childish cheeks filled out, 
Kissed grandsire’s withered hand devotedly. 

I feel, O maid, thy spirit radiate 

Abundance, order, round about, 

That, motherly, instructs thee day by day, 

Bids thee the cloth upon the table neatly lay, 
Even make the sand at thy feet decorate. 

O darling hand! So godlike in thy ministry! 

The hut becomes a realm of Heaven through thee. 
And here! 


[He lifts one of the bed curtains.] 


What bliss and awe lay hold on me! 
Here for whole hours I fain would tarry. 
O Nature! Here didst thou in visions airy 
Mould her, an angel in nativity. 

Here lay the child, with warm life heaving 
The tender bosom filled and grew; 

And here, with pure and holy weaving, 
The image of the gods was wrought anew! 

And thou, O Faust, what led thee here? I feel 
My very inmost being reel! 

What wouldst thou here? What weights thy heart so sore? 
O wretched Faust! I know thee now no mote. 
Does magic play about me, sweet and rare? 
Some force impelled me to enjoy without delay, 
And now in dreams of love I seem to float away! 
Are we the sport of every puff of air? 

And if this very moment she might enter here, 
For thy rash conduct how wouldst thou atone! 
Thou, great big lout, how small wouldst thou appear! 
How, melted at her feet, thou wouldst lie prone! 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. Here is a casket, of some weight, 


Which I got elsewhere as a bait. 

Here, put it in the press, this minute; 
She’ll lose her senses, I swear it to you. 
In fact, I put some trinkets in it, 

Enough another nobler maid to woo; 
But still a child’s a child, and play is play. 


Faust. I don’t know if I should? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Why ask you, pray? 


Do you perhaps intend to hoard the treasure? 
Then I’d advise you in your lustfulness 

To waste no more sweet hours of leisure 

And spare me further strain and stress. 

I hope that you’re not greedy! 

I rub my hands, I scratch my head— 


[He puts the casket in the press and turns the lock again.| 


Away and speedy!— 

To turn the sweet young child that she be led 
To satisfy your heart’s desire and will; 

And you look around 

As if to a lecture you were bound, 

As if before you, living still, 

Stood Physics and Metaphysics grey! 

But off! away! 


[Exeunt.] 


Marcaret [with a lamp]. Here is such close, such sultry air! 


[She opens the window.] 


And yet it’s really not so warm out there. 
I feel so strange—I don’t know how— 

I wish that Mother came home now. 
From head to foot I’m shuddering— 
I’m but a foolish, fearsome thing! 


[She begins to sing while she undresses.| 


There was in Thule olden 
A king true till the grave, 
To whom a beaker golden 
His dying mistress gave. 
Naught prized he more, this lover, 
He drained it at each bout; 


His eyes with tears brimmed over, 
As oft he drank it out. 

And when he came to dying, 
His towns and his lands he told, 
Naught else his heir denying 
Except the beaker of gold. 

Around him knight and vassal, 
At a royal feast sat he 
In his fathers’ lofty castle, 

The castle by the sea. 

There the old pleasure-seeker 
Drank, standing, life’s last glow, 
Then hurled the sacred beaker 
Into the waves below 

He saw it plunging, drinking, 
And sinking in the sea, 

And so his eyes were sinking, 
Never one drop more drank he. 


[She opens the press to put away her clothes and catches 
sight of the little jewel-casket.| 


How came this lovely casket in my press? 
Indeed I turned the lock most certainly. 
It’s very strange! What’s in it I can’t guess. 
Someone has brought it as a pledge maybe, 
And on it Mother loaned a bit. 

Here on the ribbon hangs a little key, 

I really think I'll open it. 

What is that? God in Heaven! See! 

I’ve never seen such things as here! 

Jewels! A noble lady might appear 

With these on any holiday. 

This chain—how would it look on me? 
Ah, whose can all this splendour be? 


[She adorns herself with it and steps before the mirror.] 


Were but the earrings mine! I say 

One looks at once quite differently. 

What good is beauty? blood of youth? 

All that is nice and fine, in truth; 

However, people pass and let it be. 

They praise you—half with pity, though, be sure. 
Toward gold throng all, 

To gold cling all, 

Yes, all! Alas, we poor! 
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A PROMENADE 


[Faust walking thoughtfully up and down. MEPHISTOPHELES joins him.] 


MEPHISTOPHELES. By every despiséd love! By the red-hot fires of Hell! 
Would I knew something worse, to curse by it as well! 
Faust. What is the matter? What’s so badly vexing you? 

I’ve never seen before a face that looked that way. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Off to the Devil I’d betake myself this day 
If I myself were not a devil too! 
Faust. What has gone wrong? Why thus behave? 
It suits you well to rant and rave! 
MEPHISTOPHELES, Just think, the gems for Gretchen that I got, 
A wretched priest has bagged the lot! 
The mother gets to see the stuff 
And starts at once to feel a secret shuddering. 
The woman has a scent that’s fine enough, 
Forever in her prayer-book she delights to snuff, 
And smells it out in every single thing 
If it be sacred or profane; 
So in those gems she noses till it’s plain 
That they held little blessing, little good. 
“My child,” she cried, “to keep unrighteous gain 
Perturbs the soul, consumes the blood. 
We'll dedicate it to the Mother of our Lord, 
With heavenly manna She'll reward!” 
Then Gretchen drew her mouth askew; 
She thought: “It is a gift-horse, it is true, 
And surely godless is not he 
Who brought it here so handsomely.” 
The mother summoned in a priest who came 
And when he’d scarce perceived the game, 
Got much contentment from the sight. 
He said: “So one is minded right! 
Who overcometh, winneth a crown. 
The Church hath a good stomach ever, 
Whole countries hath she gobbled down, 
And yet hath over-eaten never; 
The Church alone, dear ladies, best 
Can all unrighteous goods digest.” 
Faust. That is a custom that men oft pursue; 
A Jew and king can do it too. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. With that he bagged brooch, chain, and rings, 
As if mere toadstools were the things, 
And thanked them neither less nor more 
Than were it a basketful of nuts he bore. 


FAUST 


He promised them all heavenly pay 
And greatly edified thereby were they. 
Faust. And Gretchen? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Now sits restless. What she would 
She knows not, neither what she should, 
Thinks of the jewels night and day, 
Still more on him who brought them to her. 
Faust. The darling’s grief distresses me. 
Quick! get new ornaments to woo her. 
The first ones were not much to see. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Oh yes, Milord thinks all is mere child’s-play! 
Faust. Make haste and do things as I like them done. 
Into her neighbour’s graces win your way! 
Devil, don’t be like mush and move so slow. 
Fetch some new ornaments—up, now, and run! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Yes, gracious sit, with all my heart I'll go. 


[Exit Faust.] 


Such an enamoured fool would puff and blow 
Sun, moon, and stars into thin air 
Just as a pastime for his lady fair. 


[Exit.] 


THE NEIGHBOUR’S HOUSE 


Martsa [alone]. God pardon my dear husband! He 
Has truly not done well by me! 
Off in the world to go and roam 
And leave me on the straw at home! 
Sure, I did naught to vex him, truly, 
And, God knows, always loved him duly. 


[She weeps.| 


Perhaps he’s even dead!—Oh, cruel fate! 
If I but had a death-certificate! 


[MarcarEt enters.] 


Marcarer. Dame Martha! 
MARTHA. Gretchen dear, what can it be? 
Marcarer. My knees almost sink under me! 

There in my press I’ve found again 

Just such a casket—and of ebony, 
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And things! magnificent they are, 
Much richer than the first, by far! 
Marraa. You must not tell that to your mother; 
She would confess it like the other. 
MARGARET. Ah, only look! ah, see now, do! 
Martua [decking her out.) You lucky, lucky creature, you! 
Marearet. Alas, these jewels I can never wear 
At church or on the street, I’d never dare! 
MartHa. Come often over here to me 
And here put on the jewels secretly. 
Stroll up and down before the mirror for a season; 
We'll have our own sweet joy of it. 
And then there’ll be a feast-day or some other reason 
When one lets people see them, bit by bit. 
A chain at first, a pearl then in your.ear; your mother 
Scarce will see it, we'll coin some fib or other. 
Marcaret. But both the caskets! Who could bring 
Them both? Some wrong is in this thing! 


[Someone knocks.] 


Good Heaven! My mother—can that have been? 
Martua [peeping through the curtain]. 
It’s some strange gentleman! Come in! 


[MEPHISTOPHELES enters.| 


MEPHISTOPHELES. I’m very bold to walk in right away; 
The pardon of the ladies I must pray. 


[He steps back respectfully in the presence of MarcareT.| 


Dame Martha Schwerdtlein I would like to find! 
MartHa. I’m she! What has the gentleman upon his mind? 


MeEPHISTOPHELES [aside to her]. I know you now, that is enough for me. 


You have a most distinguished guest, I see. 
Excuse the liberty I took! If it is not too soon, 
I'll come again this afternoon. 
Martua [aloud]. Imagine, child, of all things on this earth! 
The gentleman thinks you of noble birth. 
MarcaretT. Iam a poor, young thing, as you can see. 
The gentleman is far too kind to me. 
The ornaments and jewels aren’t my own. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Ah, it is not the ornaments alone; 
You've such a manner, so refined a way! 
How glad I am that I may stay! 
Martsa. What is your errand? I would like to hear— 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. I wish my tidings brought more cheer! 

I hope you'll not make me repent this meeting: 

Your husband’s dead and sends a greeting. 
Martua. Is dead? That faithful heart! Oh, woe! 

My husband’s dead! I’m dying! Oh! 
Marcaret. Ah! don’t despair, Dame Martha dear! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Prepare the mournful tale to hear! 
Marcaret. That’s why I would not love while I draw breath; 

Such loss as this would make me grieve to death. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Joy must sorrow, sorrow joy must know. 
Martua. Relate the ending of his life to me! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. In Padua he’s buried, midst a row 

Of graves close to St. Anthony,27 

In holy ground that was well blessed, 

Forever cool his bed of rest. 
Martua. Did you bring nothing else beside? 
MEruistopHELes. Oh yes, a weighty, great petition: 

Three hundred masses are you to provide! 

My pockets? They have naught. Thus endeth my commission! 
Martua. What? Not a medal? Not a trinket? Such 

As every journeyman deep in his pouch doth hide, 

As a remembrance puts aside, 

And rather hungers, rather begs, than touch? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Madame, that grieves me much, but let me say, 

He truly did not throw his cash away; 

And deeply did he all his faults deplore, 

Yes, and bewailed his ill luck still much more. 
Marcaret. Alas, the bad luck men do meet! 

Full many a requiem for him will I pray. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. You're fit, I think, to wed this very day; 

You are so lovable and sweet. 
Marcaret. That would not do as yet. Ah, no! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. If not a husband, be it for the while a beau. 

For, of the greatest gifts of Heaven, it is one 

To have within our arms a lover dear. 
Marcaret. That’s not the custom of the country here. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Custom or not! At any rate it’s done. 
Marrua. Tell on, oh, please! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. I stood where dying he was laid. 

"Twas not a dung-heap; somewhat better it was made 

Of rotting straw; but as a Christian did he die, 

Thinking he owed far greater penance for his life. 

“How deeply must I hate myself,” I heard him cry, 

“To leave my business so, my wife! 


27 St. Anthony's is the most exclusive church in Padua. Attributing burial there to a 
drunken vagabond like Martha’s husband is Mephistopheles’ private joke. 
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Alas, the recollection’s killing me. 
If she could but forgive me in this life!” 


Martua [weeping]. The good man! I forgave him long since—truthfully! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. “But she, God knows, was more to blame than I!” 
Marta. He lies! What! at the grave’s brink—so to lie! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. He fabled as he breathed his last, be sure, 
If I am only half a connoisseur. 
“I could not gape for pastime,” so he said, 
“First children, then to get them bread, 
And bread in all the broadest sense, I swear; 
Yet never could J eat in peace my share.” 
Martua. To all my love, fidelity, he gave no thought, 
Nor to my drudgery by night and day? 
MEPHIsTOPHELES. Not so; he thought of it most warmly as he ought. 
He said: “From Malta once I sailed away 
And ardently for wife and children did I pray. 
Then Heaven favoured us in gracious measure 
Because our ship a Turkish vessel caught 
Which to the mighty Sultan bore a treasure. 
Then valour was rewarded as was fit, 
And I received moreover, as one ought, 
My own well-measured share of it.” 
Marrtua. Oh what! Oh where? Perhaps he buried it? 
MEpHISTOPHELES. Who knows where the four winds have carried it? 
A pretty miss adopted him as her dear friend 
When he, in Naples strange, was circulating; 
She gave him love and troth so unabating 
That he felt the results until his blesséd end. 
Martsa. The scamp! The robber of his children, he! 
And all that want and all that misery 
Could not prevent the shameful life he led! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Well, he has paid for it and now he’s dead. 
If I were now in your place here, 
I'd mourn for him a well-bred year, 
Meanwhile be on the lookout for a sweetheart new. 
Martua. Ah, God! Another like the first I knew, 
I'll hardly find on earth again! 
There scarce could be a dearer little fool than mine. 
Only to roam he was too much inclined, and then 
He loved those foreign women, also foreign wine, 
And that accursed dice-throwing. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Now, now, things could have gone and still be going, 
If he perchance as much in you 
Had overlooked on his part too. 
I swear, on terms like these, if you’d agree, 
I'd ask you to exchange a ring with me. 


FAUST 


Martua. The gentleman is pleased to jest. 
MEPHISTOPHELES [aside]. Now to make off betimes were best! 
She’d hold the very Devil to his word. 


[To Gretchen. 


How is your heart? Has it been stirred? 
Marcaret. What means the gentleman? 


MEPHISTOPHELES [aside]. You innocent, sweet dear! 
[Aloud.] 
Ladies, good-by! 
MARGARET. Good-by! 
MARTHA. Oh, quickly let me hear 


The evidence I’d like to have and save: 
Where, how, and when my darling died and where his grave. 
Of order I have always been a friend, 
And in our “Weekly” I would like to read his end. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Yes, my good woman, what two witnesses attest 
Is always known as truth made manifest, 
And with me I’ve a splendid mate. 
I tell you, I'll take him before a magistrate. 
I'll bring him here. 
MARTHA. Oh, do that, do! 
MepuistopHeELes. And this young lady, will she be here too? 
A gallant chap! and travelled far has he 
And shows young ladies every courtesy. 
MarcareT. Before the gentleman I’d flush with shame. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Before no king this earth could name. 
Martua. Behind my house and in my garden then, 
This evening we’ll await the gentlemen. 


A STREET 


Faust MEPHISTOPHELES 


Faust. How goes it? Will it work? Soon win the game? 
MEpuisTOPHELES. Ah, bravo! Do I find you all aflame? 
Gretchen will in a brief time be your own. 
This evening you will see her all alone 
At Neighbour Martha’s; that’s a woman made 
For go-between and gypsy trade. 
Faust. Tis well! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Yet something’s wanted from us too. 
Faust. One service may demand another as its due. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. We have in due form only to attest 

That her good spouse’s outstretched limbs repose 

In Padua, in consecrated soil at rest. 

Faust. Most wise! We first must make the journey, I suppose! 
MepuistorHe.es. Sancta Simplicitas!?8 Of that there is no need; 

You don’t know much, but still depose. 

Faust. If that’s your best, I tear your plan asunder. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. O saintly man! Then you would be a saint indeed! 

Is it the first time in your life 

You’ve borne false witness? Well, I wonder! 

Of God, the world, and what therein is rife, 

Of man, what stirs within his heart and brain, 

Have you no definition given with might and main? 

With brazen brow and dauntless breast? 

And if you'll only probe things truly, 

You knew of them—you must confess it duly— 

No more than of this Schwerdtlein’s death and place of rest! 
Faust. You are and you remain a liar, sophist too. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Yes, if one did not have a little deeper view. 

Will you not presently cajole 

Poor Gretchen—in all honour too—and swear 

To her the love of all your soul? 

Faust. Aye, swear it from my heart. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Fine, I declare! 

Then there'll be talk of love, fidelity eternal, 

Of one almighty force supernal— 

Will that too issue from your heart alone? 

Faust. Have done! It willl—And when I’m feeling, 

When for the feeling, for my senses’ reeling, 

I seek for names and yet find none, 

Then through the world with every sense sweep on, 

Toward all the loftiest phrases, grasping, turn, 

And this the glow from which I burn, 

Endless, eternal, aye, eternal name, 

Is that a devilish, lying game? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. And yet I’m right! 
Faust. Take heed! Mark this from me, 

I beg of you, and spare my lungs: 

He who maintains he’s right—if his the gift of tongues— 

Will have the last word certainly. 

So come, this prating rouses my disgust; 

I'll say you’re right, especially since I must. 


28 Sancta simplicitas (Latin), holy simplicity. Mephistopheles quotes the martyr John 
Huss, who said this when, as he was being burned at the stake, he saw an old woman 
throwing a fagot onto the fire. 


FAUST 


A GARDEN 


[Marcaret on Faust’s arm, MARTHA and MEPHISTOPHELES, 
walking up and down.] 


MARGARET. [feel the gentleman is only sparing me, 
So condescends that I am all confused. 
A traveller is so much used 
To bear with things good-naturedly. 
I know too well, my poor talk hardly can 
Amuse you, an experienced man. 
Faust. One glance from you, one word, more entertains 
Than all the wisdom that this world contains. 


[He kisses her hand.] 
MARGARET. 
Don’t incommode yourself! How can my hand be kissed by you? 
It is so ugly and so rough! 


What work is there that I’ve not had to do? 
My mother’s more than strict enough. 


[They pass on.| 


Marra. And you, sir, are you always on the go? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Alas, that business, duty, drive us so! 
With how much pain one goes from many a place, 
And even so, one simply must not stay. 

Martua. In active years perhaps ’tis well this way, 
Thus freely round and round the world to race; 
But then the evil times come on apace, 

And as a bachelor to drag on to the grave alone, 

That has been good for no one, you must own. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. With dread I see it far away. 

Marna. ‘Then, worthy sir, consider while you may! 


[They pass on.| 


Marcaret. Yes, out of sight is out of mind! 
To you so easy is this courtesy; 
But many friends you always find, 
More sensible than I can be. 
Faust. O dear one! Trust me, that which men call sense 
Is oft but vanity and narrowness. 
MARGARET. But why? Tell me. 
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Fausr. Ah, that simplicity, that innocence, 
That neither its own sacred value knows! 
That lowliness, humility, those gifts supreme 
That loving Nature’s bounteous hand bestows— 
Marcarer. Though you may think of me a moment only, 
I'll have, ah, time enough to think of you and dream. 
Fausr. You are then often lonely? 
Marcaret. Yes, for our household is but small, 
And yet one has to look to all. 
We have no maid—must cook, sweep, sew, and knit, 
And early run about and late; 
And Mother is in all of it 
So accurate! 
Not that in spending she must feel confined; 
We could branch out far more than many do. 
My father left a pretty property behind, 
A house outside the town, a little garden too. 
Yet now I’ve pretty quiet days. My brother, 
He is a soldier lad. 
My little sister’s dead. 
A deal of trouble with the child did I go through; 
Yet once more would I gladly undertake the bother, 
I loved the child so much. 
Faust. An angel, if like you. 
Marcaret. I brought it up and it was fond of me. 
Father had died when it was born; 
We gave our mother up for lost, so worn 
And wretched, lying there, was she. 
And she grew well so slowly, bit by bit, 
She could not think of suckling it 
Herself, the poor babe pitifully wee, 
And so I brought it up, and quite alone, 
With milk and water; so it became my own. 
Upon my arm and in my lap it threw 
Itself about, was friendly too, and grew. 
Faust. You've surely felt the purest happiness. 
Marcaret. But also many weary hours, I must confess. 
The wee thing’s cradle stood at night 
Beside my bed; it scarcely might 
Just stir; I was awake; 
Sometimes I had to give it drink, sometimes to take 
It in with me, sometimes from bed arise 
And dandle up and down the room to hush its cries; 
And at the wash-tub stand at daylight’s break, 
Then to the marketing and to the hearth attend. 
Tomorrow too just like today, so without end. 


FAUST 


Thus, sir, one’s spirits are not always of the best, 
But in return one relishes both food and rest. 


[They pass on.] 


Martua. Poor women have things hard, it’s true; 
A bachelor’s not easy to convert. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. It but depends upon the like of you, 
For then my present ways I might desert. 
MARTHA. Speak out, sir, is there none you’ve ever met? 
Has your heart never bound itself as yet? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. One’s own good wife and hearth, we’re told, 
Are worth as much as pearls and gold. 
MartHa. I mean, if you have never felt a passion? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Ive always been received in very courteous fashion. 
Marta. I mean: has love in earnest never stirred your breast? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. With ladies one should never dare to jest. 
MartHa. Ah, you don’t understand me! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. That distresses me! 
And yet I understand—most kindly would you be. 


[They pass on.| 


Faust. Did you, O little angel, straightway recognize 
Me when I came into the garden? 
Marcarer. Did you not see that I cast down my eyes? 
Faust. That liberty I took, you'll pardon? 
The daring impudence that day 
When coming from the church you went your way? 
Marcarer, I was confused; to me it never had 
Occurred; no one could say of me what’s bad. 
Ah, thought I, in your manner, then, has he 
Seen something bold, unmaidenly? 
It seemed to strike him right away 
To have some dealings with this girl without delay. 
Yet I confess I know not why my heart 
Began at once to stir to take your part. 
But with myself I was right vexed, it’s true, 
That I could not become more vexed toward you. 
Faust. Sweet darling! 
MARGARET. Wait a bit! 


[She plucks a star-flower and picks off the petals, one after the other.] 


Faust. What’s that? A nosegay? 
MARGARET. No, 
It’s just a game. 
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Faust. What? 
MARGARET. You will laugh at me, do go! 


[She pulls off the petals and murmurs.] 


Faust. What are you murmuring? 
Marearet [half aloud]. He loves me—loves me not! 
Faust. Sweet, heavenly vision! 
MARGARET [goes on]. Loves me—not—loves me—not— 
He loves me! 


[Plucking off the last petal with lovely joy.| 


Faust. Yes, my child! and let this blossom’s word 
Be oracle of gods to you! He loves you! 
You understand that word and what it means? He loves you! 


[He seizes both her hands.] 


Marcaret. Tmall a-tremble! 

Faust. Oh, shudder not! But let this look, 
Let this hand-pressure say to you 
What is unspeakable: 
To give one’s self up wholly and to feel 
A rapture that must be eternal! 
Eternal!—for its end would be despair. 
No! no end! no end! 


[Marcaret presses his hands, frees herself, and 
runs away. He stands a moment in thought and 
then follows her.| 


Martua [coming]. The night comes on. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Yes, and we must away. 
Martua. Idask you make a longer stay; 

But it’s a wicked place, here roundabout, 

As if no one had naught to carry through 

And naught to do 

But gape at all the neighbours going in and out. 

One’s talked about, do all one may. 

And our dear couple? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Up that walk I saw them whirr, 

The wanton butterflies! 
MARTHA. He seems to take to her. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. And she to him. So runs the world away. 


FAUST 


A GARDEN HOUSE 
[Maxcaret runs in, hides behind the door, holds the tip of her 
finger to her lips, and peers through the crevice.] 


MarcGareT. He’s coming! 


Faust [enters]. Rogue, it’s thus you tease! 
I’ve caught you! 


[He kisses her.] 
Marcaret [embracing him and returning the kiss]. 
Best of men, I love you from my heart! 
[MEPHISTOPHELEs knocks.| 


Faust [stamping]. Who’s there? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. A friend! 
Faust. A beast! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. I think it’s time to part. 
Martua [enters]. Yes, sir, it’s late. 
Faust. Mayn’t I escort you, please? 
Marcaret. My mother would—Good-by! 
Faust. Must I go then? 
Good-by! 
Martua. Adieu! 
MARGARET. But soon to meet again! 


[Faust and MEPHISTOPHELES exeunt.] 


Marcaret. Dear God! The things that such a man 
Can think of! Everything! I only can 
Stand there before him shamed and quivering 
And answer “Yes” to everything. 
I am a poor unknowing child, and he— 
I do not see what he can find in me. 


[Exit.] 


FOREST AND CAVERN 


Faust [alone]. Spirit sublime,?® thou gav’st me, gav’st me all 
For which I prayed. Thou hast not turned in vain 
Thy countenance to me in fire and flame. 


29 The Earth-spirit. 
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Thou gav’st me glorious nature as a royal realm, 
The power to feel and to enjoy her. Not 
Amazed, cold visits only thou allow’st; 
Thou grantest me to look in her deep breast 
Even as in the bosom of a friend. 
Thou leadest past a series of the living 
Before me, teaching me to know my brothers 
In silent covert and in air and water. 
And when the storm roars screeching through the forest, 
When giant fir-tree plunges, sweeping down 
And crushing neighbouring branches, neighbouring trunks, 
And at its fall the hills, dull, hollow, thunder: 
Then leadest thou me to the cavern safe, 
Show’st me myself, and my own heart becomes 
Aware of deep mysterious miracles. 
And when before my gaze the stainless moon 
Soothing ascends on high: from rocky walls 
And from damp covert float and soar about me 
The silvery forms of a departed world 
And temper contemplation’s austere joy. 

Oh, that for man naught perfect ever is, 
I now do feel. Together with this rapture 
That brings me near and nearer to the gods, 
Thou gav’st the comrade®° whom I now no more 
Can do without, though, cold and insolent, 
He lowers me in my own sight, transforms 
With but a word, a breath, thy gifts to nothing. 
Within my breast he fans with busy zeal 
A savage fire for that fair, lovely form. 
Thus from desire I reel on to enjoyment 
And in enjoyment languish for desire. 


MEPHISTOPHELES [appears]. Have you now led this life quite long enough? 


How can it long have any charm for you? 
’Tis well, indeed, for once to try the stuff, 
But then, in turn, away to something new! 


Faust. I wish that you had something else to do 


Than on a happy day to plague me like a pest. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Now, now! PI gladly let you rest! 


You do not dare to say this seriously. 

A comrade mad, ungracious, cross, 

Would truly be a trifling loss. 

The livelong day one’s hands are full as they can be. 
What he would like for one to do or leave alone, 
His lordship’s face will never let one see. 


30 Comrade, Mephistopheles. 


FAUST 


Faust. So! That is just the proper tone: 
You now want thanks for boring me. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Without me how would you, Earth’s wretched son, 


Have kept on living? What would you have done? 
Your hodge-podge of imagination—balderdash! 
At least I’ve cured you now and then of all that trash. 
In fact, if I had not been here at all, 

You'd long since sauntered off this earthly ball. 
Why here within the cavern’s rocky rent 

Thus sit your life away so owl-like and alone? 
Why from the sodden moss and dripping stone 
Sip, like a toad, your nourishment? 

A fine sweet way to pass the time. PI bet 

The Doctor’s in your body yet. 


Faust. Can you conceive what new vitality 


This walking in the desert works in me? 

Yes, could you sense a force like this, 

You would be devil enough to grudge my bliss. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. It’s more than earthly, such delight! 
To lie in night and dew on mountain height, 
Embracing earth and heaven blissfully, 

Puffing one’s self and deeming one a deity; 

To burrow through earth’s marrow, onward pressed 
By prescient impulse, feel within one’s breast 

All six days’ work, in haughty power enjoy and know 
I can’t tell what, soon all creation overflow 

In rapturous love, lost to all sight the child of clay, 
And then the lofty intuition 


[With a gesture.| 


Ending—I dare not say in what fruition! 


Faust. Shame on you! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. That’s not to your liking, eh? 
You have the moral right to cry out “Shame!” 
Before chaste ears one must not name 

What chaste hearts can’t dispense with, just the same! 
In short, I grudge you not the pleasure of evasion, 
Of lying to yourself upon occasion; 

But you will not stick long to that, it’s clear. 

Again you are already spent, 

And if this goes on longer, you'll be rent 

To shreds by madness or by agony and fear. 
Enough of this! Your darling sits at home apart 
And more and more she’s feeling caged and sad. 
Your image never leaves her mind and heart, 
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The all-consuming love she bears you is half mad. 
First came your passion like the furious current 
Of brooklets swollen high from melted snow. 
Into her heart you poured the torrent, 
And now again your brooklet’s running low. 
I think, instead of sitting throned in forests wild 
It would become so great a lord 
To seek the poor, young, silly child 
And give her for her love some due reward. 
To her the time grows pitiably long. 
She stands beside the window, sees the clouds that stray 
Over the old town wall and far away. 
“Were I a little bird!” so goes her song, 
All day long and half the night long. 
She’s mostly sad, at times is gay, 
At times is quite wept out, and then, 
It seems, is calm again, 
And is in love alway. 
Faust. Serpent! Serpent! 
MepnisToruE ss [aside]. Good! PH bet 
That I will get you yet! 
Faust. Infamous fiend! Off, get you hence! 
And do not name that lovely woman! 
Nor yet desire for her sweet body summon 
Again before my half-distracted sense! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
What would you then? She thinks that you have flown, 
And half and half you are, as you must own. 
Faust. I’m near to her, however far I were, 
I never can forget nor yet lose her; 
I envy even the Body of the Lord 
Whenever her sweet lips touch the Adored. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Well said, my friend! Oft have I envied you indeed 
The twin-pair that among the roses feed. 
Faust. Off, pander! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Fine! You rail and it’s a joke to me. 
The God who fashioned youth and maid 
At once perceived the noblest trade 
Was that He make them opportunity. 
Be off! That is a cause of woe! 
It's to your darling’s chamber you're to go, 
Not to your death, indeed! 
Fausr. How am |, in her arms, by Heaven blessed? 
Though I grow warm upon her breast, 
Do I not always feel her need? 
Am I not still the fugitive? unhoused and roaming? 


The monster without goal or rest 

That like a cataract from rock to rock roared foaming 
To the abyss, by greed and frenzy headlong pressed? 
She at one side, still with her childlike senses furled, 
Upon the alpine meadow in the cottage small, 
With all her homely joys and cares, her all, 

Within that little world; 

And I, the God-detested, 

Not enough had I 

That all the rocks I wrested 

And into pieces made them fly! 

Her did I have to undermine, her peace! 

Thou, Hell, didst have to have this sacrifice! 

Help, Devil, make it brief, this time of agony! 
What must be done, let it at once be so! 

Then may her fate plunge crushing down on me, 
And she with me to ruin go! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. How it seethes again and how again it glows! 


You fool, go and console your pretty dear! 

When such a brain as yours no outlet knows, 

It straightway fancies that the end is near. 

Long life to him who bravely dares! 

At other times you’ve been of quite a devilish mind. 
Naught more absurd in this world can I find 

Than is a devil who despairs. 


GRETCHEN’S ROOM 


GRETCHEN [at her spinning-wheel, alone]. 
My peace is gone, 
—My heart is sore—; 
I'll find it, ah, never, 
No, nevermore! 
When he is not near, 
My grave is here; 
My world is all 
Turned into gall. 
My poor,‘poor head 
Is all a-craze, 
And my poor wits 
All in a maze. 
My peace is gone, 
—My heart is sore—; 
I'll find it, ah, never, 
No, nevermore! 
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To see him only 
At the window I stay, 
To meet him only 
From home I stray. 

His noble form, 
His bearing so high, 
And his lips so smiling, 
And the power of his eye, 

His flowing speech’s 
Magic bliss, 

His hands’ fond clasp, 
And, ah, his kiss! 

My peace is gone, 
—My heart is sore—; 
I'll find it, ah, never, 
No, nevermore! 

My bosom yearns 
Toward him to go. 

Ah! might I clasp him 
And hold him so, 

And kiss his lips 
As fain would I, 

Upon his kisses 
To swoon and die! 


MARTHA’S GARDEN 


MARGARET FAUST 


MarcareT. Promise me, Henry! 

Faust. What I can! 

Marcaret. How do you feel about religion? Tell me, pray, 
You are a dear, good-hearted man, 
But I believe you’ve little good of it to say. 

Faust. Hush, hush, my child! You feel my love for you. 
For those I love, I’d give my blood and body too, 
Would no one of his feelings or of church bereave. 

Marearer. That’s not enough. We must believe! 

Faust. Must we? 

MARGARET. Ah, could I but impress you, Henry dear! 
The Holy Sacraments you also don’t revere. 

Faust. I do revere them. 

MARGARET. But without desire, alas! 
It’s long since you confessed or went to mass. 
Do you believe in God? 


FAUST 


Faust. My darling, who dare say: 
“I believe in God”? You may 
Ask priest or sage, and you'll receive 
What only seems to mock and stay 
The asker. 
Marcaret. So you don’t believe? 
Faust. Sweet vision, don’t misunderstand me now! 
Who dare name Him? 
And who avow: 
“I believe in Him”? 
Who feels and would 
Have hardihood 
To say: “I don’t believe in Him”? 
The All-Enfolder, 
The All-Upholder, 
Enfolds, upholds He not 
You, me, Himself? 
Do not the heavens over-arch us yonder? 
Does not the earth lie firm beneath? 
Do not eternal stars rise friendly 
Looking down upon us? 
Look I not, eye in eye, on you, 
And do not all things throng 
Toward your head and heart, 
Weaving in mystery eternal, 
Invisible, visible, near to you? 
Fill up your heart with it, great though it is, 
And when you're wholly in the feeling, in its bliss, 
Name it then as you will, 
Name it Happiness! Heart! Love! God! 
I have no name for that! 
Feeling is all in all; 
Name is but sound and smoke, 
Beclouding Heaven’s glow. 
Marecarer. That’s all quite nice and good to know; 
Much the same way the preacher talks of it, 
Only in words that differ just a bit. 
Faust. Wherever the light of Heaven doth shine, 
All hearts repeat it, everywhere, and each 
In its own speech; 
Then why not I in mine? 
Marcarert. To hear it thus, it’s passable, and still I doubt it; 
In spite of it all there is some hitch about it, 
For you have no Christianity. 
Faust. Dear child! 
MARGARET. It long has been a grief to me 
That I see you in such company. 
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Faust. How so? 

MARGARET. The man who is with you as your mate, 
Deep in my inmost soul I hate. 

In all my whole life there’s not a thing 
That’s given my heart so sharp a sting 
As that man’s hostile face has done. 

Faust. Don’t fear him, my precious one! 

Marcaret. His presence makes my blood run so chill, 
And toward all others I bear good-will; 

But although to see you I yearn and long, 

With uncanny horror that man makes me shrink. 
He is a knave, I really do think! 

God forgive me if I’m doing him wrong! 

Faust. Such queer birds there must also be. 

MARGARET. Td not like to live with one like him! 
If he but comes inside the door, you see 
Him look always so scoffingly 
And so half grim. 

For nothing has he any real sympathy; 

It’s written on his forehead, one can see 

That in his sight no soul can be dear. 

I feel so happy in your arm, 

So free, so yielding, and so warm, 

And yet my heart grows stifled whenever he is near. 

Faust. O you foreboding angel, you! 

MARGARET. It overcomes me so much too, 

That when he but only comes our way, 

I even think I’ve no more love for you, 

And when he’s there, I nevermore could pray; 
That eats into my heart; and so you too 

Must feel, dear Henry, as I do. 

Faust. You simply have antipathy! 

Marcaret. I must go now. 

Faust. Ah, can there never be 
Upon your bosom one calm, little hour of rest, 
To mingle soul with soul, press breast to breast? 

Marcarer. Ah, if I only slept apart! 

For you I'd gladly leave the bolt undrawn tonight, 
But then my mother’s sleep is light; 

And were we found by her, dear heart, 

I would fall dead upon the spot! 

Fausr. No need of that! You angel, fear it not! 
Here is a little phial! Only three 
Drops in her drink, and pleasantly 
Deep slumber will enfold her like a charm! 

Marcaret. For your sake what would I not do? 

I hope it will not do her harm! 


FAUST 


Faust. If so, my love, would I thus counsel you? 
Marcaret. IfI but look at you, O best of men, 
I know not what compels me to your will. 
I’ve done so much, your wishes to fulfil, 
There’s almost nothing left for me to do. 


[Exit.] 


[MEPHISTOPHELES dppears.] 


MepuisTorHELes. ‘The little monkey! Is she gone? 
Faust. You’ve spied again! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. I’ve heard it all and understood, 

The Doctor was put through the catechisms. 

I hope that it will do you good. 

Girls have a great desire to know, it’s true, 

If one is sleek and pious, true to ancient isms. 

They think: if there he knuckles, us he’ll follow too. 
Faust. You monster, you’ve not seen 

How this soul true and dear, 

Full of the faith she hath, 

That quite alone must mean 

Eternal bliss to her, torments herself with awful fear 

To think the man she loves is doomed by endless wrath. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. You lover super-sensual, sensual too, 

A damsel leads you by the nose. 
Faust. O monstrous progeny of fire and filthy spew! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. And physiognomy quite masterly she knows. 

She feels she knows not how when I’m about, 

And in my mask a hidden meaning sees. 

She feels that I’m a daemon, without doubt, 

Perhaps the very Devil, if you please! 

Well now,—tonight? 
Faust. What’s that to you? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. I have my pleasure in it too! 


AT THE WELL 


[GreTCHEN and LisBETH with jugs.] 


LissetH. Of our friend Babbie you've not heard? 
GretcHEN. I seldom go where people are,—no, not a word. 
LisBETH. It’s true, Sibylla told me so today! 

So after all she’s played the fool, I say. 

That comes of all her airs! 
GRETCHEN. How so? 
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LISBETH. It stinks. 
She’s feeding two now when she eats and drinks. 

GRETCHEN. Ah! 

LisseTH. So now it’s served her right, in truth. 
How long she’s hung upon that youth! 

That was a promenading, 

To village and to dance parading! 

Had ever as the first to shine, 

He always courted her with tarts and wine; 
She fancied her beauty was something fine, 
Was yet so lost to honour she had no shame 
To take his presents as they came. 

"Twas cuddling and kissing, on and on; 

And now, you see, the floweret’s gone! 

GreTcHEN. The poor thing! 

LISBETH. What! You pity her? I don’t! 
When girls like us were spinning, mother’s wont 
At night was never to let us out, 

But she! With her sweet love she’d stand about. 
On the door-bench, in the hallway dim, 

No hour became too long for her or for him. 
Now she can knuckle under in full view 

And in a sinner’s shift do penance too.34 

GretcHen. Hel take her of course to be his wife. 

LissetH. Hed bea fool! A lively lad 
Has plenty elbow-room elsewhere. 

Besides, he’s gone. 

GRETCHEN. That is not fair! 

LispetH. If she gets him, she’ll find her luck is bad. 
The boys will dash her wreath on the floor, 

And we will strew chaff§? before her door. 


[Exit.] 
GRETCHEN [going home]. How I could once so stoutly flay 
When some poor maiden went astray! 
How I could find no words enough 
At others’ sins to rail and scoff! 
Black as it seemed, I made it blacker still, 
But never black enough to suit my will; 
I blessed myself! So proud I’ve been! 
Now I’m myself laid bare to sin! 
Yet—all that drove me, all I would, 
God! was so dear! ah, was so good! 
31 Formal public penance in a special garment symbolical of contrition was standard 


in Faust’s time, and continued occasionally down to Goethe’s time. 
32 Chaff, as a burlesque of the flowers due a virgin bride. 
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THE RAMPARTS 


In a niche of the wall a devotional image of the Mater Dolorosa with jugs for 
flowers in front of it. 


GRETCHEN [putting fresh flowers in the jugs]. 
Oh, bend Thou, 
Mother of Sorrows; send Thou 
A look of pity on my pain. 


Thine heart’s blood welling 
With pangs past telling, 
Thou gazest where Thy Son hangs slain. 


Thou, heavenward gazing, 
Art deep sighs raising 
On high for His and for Thy pain. 


Who feeleth 

How reeleth 

This pain in every bone? 

All that makes my poor heart shiver, 
Why it yearneth and doth quiver, 
Thou dost know and Thou alone! 


Wherever I am going, 

How woe, woe, woe is growing, 
Ah, how my bosom aches! 
When lonely watch I’m keeping, 
I’m weeping, weeping, weeping, 
My heart within me breaks. 


The plants before my window 

I wet with tears,—ah, me!— 

As in the early morning 

I plucked these flowers for Thee. 


Ah, let my room but borrow 

The early sunlight red, 

I sit in all my sorrow 

Already on my bed. 

Help! rescue me from death and stain! 
Oh, bend Thou, 

Mother of Sorrows; send Thou 

A look of pity on my pain! 
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NIGHT 


The street before GRETCHEN’S door 


VALENTINE [a soldier, GRETCHEN’s brother]. 


When I’ve sat with a jovial crowd 

Where many a man has boasted loud 

And fellows then have praised to me 

The beauty of maidens noisily 

And drowned the praises with full cup, 

Upon my elbow well propped up 

Secure in my repose I’ve sat and so 

Heard all the braggadocio. 

I’ve stroked my whiskers, smiling, bland, 

And grasped the full cup in my hand 

And said: “Let each man have his way! 

But is there one in all the land 

Like my dear Gretchen, who can hold 

A candle to my sister? Say!” 

Hear! hear! clink-clink! about it went; 

Some cried: “He’s right! She is of all 

Her sex the pride and ornament!” 

Then dumb sat all the boasters bold. 

And now!—I could tear out my hair 

And try to run straight up a wall! 

With stinging speeches, nose in air, 

Each scurvy knave may taunt and sneer! 

PN sit like one accursed by debt 

And at each casual word FII sweat! 

Though I would like to smash and maul them, 

Still, liars I could never call them. 
What’s coming here? What sneaks in view? 

If I mistake not, there are two. 

If he is one, swift at his hide I'll drive! 

He shall not leave this spot alive! 


Faust MEPHISTOPHELES 


Faust. How from the window of yon sacristy 


Upward the glow of that eternal taper shimmers, 
And weak and weaker sideward glimmers, 

And darkness round it presses nigh! 

So in my bosom do night shadows gather. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Pm like a sentimental tom-cat, rather, 


That stealthy sneaks by fire-escapes, 
Along the walls quite softly scrapes. 
I feel quite like myself in this, I must confess: 
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A bit of thievish greed, a bit of rammishness. 
So even now, I feel, through every vein 
Is spooking glorious Walpurgis Night. 
Just two days hence it comes again. 
Then why one keeps awake, one knows aright! 
Faust. Meanwhile does not a treasure rise in air 
That I see glimmering back there?33 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Ere long you can proceed with pleasure 
To raise the kettle and its treasure. 
Not long ago I took a squint, 
Saw splendid lion-dollars?¢ in ’t. 
Faust. But not a trinket, not a ring, 
To ornament my darling girl? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. I saw among them some such thing, 
A kind of necklace made of pearl. 
Faust. So it is well! I do not find it pleasant 
To go to her without a present. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. It should not really trouble you 
To have some pleasure gratis too. 
Now since the sky glows with a starry throng, 
A very masterpiece you'll hear. 
I'll sing to her a moral song, 
More surely to beguile her ear. 


[He sings to his guitar.] 


What dost before 

Thy lover’s door, 

Katrin, before 

The world with light is laden? 
Let, let it be! 

He lets in thee 

As maid, but he 

Will let thee out no maiden. 


Maids, heed aright! 

Is it done quite? 

Ah, then good-night! 

Poor things, he will not linger! 
For your own sake, 

No robber take, 

When love he’d make, 

Save with the ring on finger! 


33 The superstition is that a phosphorescent light hovers over the spot where a 
treasure is buried. 

34 Dollars were coined in Joachimsthal in Bohemia. They were called Joachimsthaler 
(whence, by shortening, German Thaler and English dollar), or lion-dollars, because of 
the royal lion of Bohemia stamped on them. 
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VALENTINE [steps forth]. Whom lure you here? God’s-element! 
80 O you rat-catcher, curséd slinger! 
To the Devil first the instrument! 
ao the Devil afterwards the singer! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. He’s broken my guitar! There’s no more use in it. 
VALENTINE. A skull’s now going to be split! 
85 MeEpHISTOPHELES [to Faust]. Don’t give way, Doctor! Quick! Don’t tarry! 
Keep close by as 1 lead the way. 
Out with your duster, out, I say! 
Thrust hard at him and I will parry. 
VALENTINE. Then parry that! 


90 MEPHISTOPHELES. And why not, pray? 
VALENTINE. ‘That too! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Sure! 
VALENTINE. I believe the Devil’s in the fray! 


What’s this? My hand’s already going lame. 
95 MEPHISTOPHELES [to Faust]. Thrust home! 
VALENTINE [falls]. O woe! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Now is the lubber tame! 
But quick away! We must at once be gone, 
For even now a murd’rous cry arises. 
100 With the police quite nicely I get on 
But fare but ill with the assizes.35 
Martua [at a window]. Out, neighbours, out! 
GRETCHEN [at a window]. Here, bring a light! 
Martua [as above]. They rail and scuffle, yell and fight. 
105 PEOPLE. Already one is lying there! He’s dead! 
Martua [coming out]. The murderers! Where have they run? 
GRETCHEN [coming out]. Who’s lying here? 
PEOPLE. Your mother’s son! 
GRETCHEN. Almighty One! What misery! 
110 VALENTINE. I’m dying! That is quickly said 
And quicker still can be. 
Why, women, stand and howl and wail? 
Come here and listen to my tale! 


[They all come around him.| 


My Gretchen, see! Young are you still 
115 And shrewd enough by no means quite. 

You manage your affairs but ill. 

In confidence I tell you, what is more, 

Since once for all now you’re a whore, 

So be one then outright! 


35 The criminal court derives its power from God, and hence is out of Mephisto’s 
power. 


GreTCHEN. My brother! God! What words to me! 
VALENTINE. In this game let our Lord God be! 
Now what is done is done, alas! 
And as things can, so will they come to pass. 
With one you started secretly, 
And more of them there soon will be. 
When a dozen men have had you down, 
You’re common then to all the town. 
When Shame at first is given birth, 
She is smuggled in upon this earth, 
And then the veil of night is thrown 
Around her ears and head; 
Yes, one would gladly murder her instead. 
But when both proud and great she’s grown, 
By daylight then she goes forth openly, 
And yet has not become more fair to see. 
The loathsomer her face, straightway 
The more she seeks the light of day. 
I see the time already nearing 
When townsfolk, honest and God-fearing, 
As from an infectious body shrinking, 
Past you, you whore, will hurry slinking. 
In heart and body you'll despair 
If they but look you in the face! 
No more a golden chain you'll wear, 
No more beside the altar take your place! 
In fine lace collar to your pleasure 
You'll dance no more a happy measure. 
In some dark corner you will hide 
Among beggars and cripples, side by side. 
Even if God His pardon give, 
On earth you shall accurséd live! 
Martua. Commend your soul to God! Can it then be 
You'll cap your other sins with blasphemy? 
VALENTINE. Could I but to your withered body limp, 
You shameless woman, coupling pimp! 
Then I indeed might hope to win 
Forgiveness plenty for each sin. 
GreTCHEN. My brother! Oh, what agony! 
VALENTINE. I tell you, let the weeping be! 
When you from honour went apart, 
You stabbed me to the very heart. 
Now through the slumber of the grave 
I go to God, a soldier brave. 


[Dies.] 
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CATHEDRAL 
Mass, organ, and singing. 


[GRETCHEN among many people, Evit Sprit behind 
GRETCHEN. | 


Evu. Semit. How different, Gretchen, it was with thee, 
When thou, still full of innocence, 
Here to the altar cam’st, 
Out of the well-worn, little book 
Didst prattle prayers, 
Half childhoad’s play, 
Half God in thy heart! 
Gretchen! 
Where are thy thoughts? 
Within thy heart 
What foul misdeed? 
Is it for thy mother’s soul thou prayest, who 
Through thee to long, long torment fell asleep? 
Upon thy door-sill, whose the blood? 
—Beneath thy heart already 
Is there not stirring swelling life 
That tortureth itself and thee 
With its foreboding presence? 
GRETCHEN. Woe! Woe! 
Would I were free of thoughts 
That go within me hither and thither 
Against my will! 
Cuor. Dies irae, dies illa 
Solvet saeclum in favilla.3® 


[Sound of the organ.] 


Evit Serr. Wrath grips thee! 
The last trumpet sounds! 
The graves‘are trembling! 
And thy heart, 
From rest in ashes 
To flaming torments 
Raised up, re-created, 
Trembling ascends! 
GrETCHEN. Would I were away from here! 
It seems to me as if the organ 


86 This and the following verses of the chorus are from the Dies Irae, a Latin sequence 
on the terrors of the Day of Judgement composed in the thirteenth century by Thomas 
of Celano. “Day of wrath, that day shall dissolve the world into ashes.” 


FAUST 


Would stifle my breathing, 
As if my inmost heart 
Were melted by the singing. 
Cuor. Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet adparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 37 
GRETCHEN. I’m stifling here! 
The walls and pillars 
Imprison me! 
The vaulted arches 
Crush me!—Air! 
Evit Spirit. Hide thyself! Sin and shame 
Remain not hidden. 
Air? Light? 
Woe’s thee! 
Cuor. Quid sum miser tunc dicturus? 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Cum vix justus sit securus?38 
Evit Srt. The faces of the Glorified 
Will turn away from thee; 
To thee their hands to offer 
Will the Pure shudder. 
Woe! 
Cuor. Quid sum miser tunc dicturus? 
GRETCHEN. Neighbour! Your smelling-salts! 


[She falls in a swoon.] 


Walpurgis Night 


THE HARTZ MOUNTAINS 
Region of Schierke and Elend 


Faust MEPHISTOPHELES 


MEPHISTOPHELES. [f you’d a broomstick, wouldn’t that be fine? 
I wish the sturdiest he-goat were mine. 
Our goal’s still far off and this way is rough. 


37 Therefore when the judge takes his seat whatever is hidden shall appear; nothing 


shall remain unpunished. 


38 What shall I say then, wretch that I am? What patron shall I invoke, when the 


tighteous shall hardly be safe? 
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Faust. As long as I feel fresh afoot, I say 
For me this knotted staff’s enough. 
What good is it when one cuts short the way? 
To loiter through the labyrinth of valleys 
And then to mount these cliffs, whence sallies 
The ever bubbling, leaping spring, 
That is the spice that makes such paths worth wandering! 
Already springtime in the birches stirs, 
It’s even felt already by the firs; 
Should not our members also feel effect? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Forsooth, no trace of that can I detect! 
I’m feeling wintry in my every limb; 
Upon my path I should like frost and snow. 
How sadly rises, red and incomplete, the dim 
Moon’s disc with its belated glow 
Lighting so ill that at each step or so 
One runs against a rock, against a tree! 
Let’s ask a will-o’-the-wisp to lend his flicker! 
I see one there just flaming merrily. 
Hey, friend! May I bid you to help us get on quicker? 
Why will you blaze away so uselessly? 
Do be so good and light us up the hill! 
WitL-o’-rHE-Wisp. Out of respect for you I hope I’ll find 
A way to curb my nature’s flighty will; 
Our course, as heretofore, is zigzag still. 
MEpHISTOPHELES. Ho! Ho! You think you'll imitate mankind. 
Go on and in the Devil’s name, but straight! Now mind! 
Or else PI blow your flickering light clean out. 
WILL-o’-rHE-Wisp. You are the master of the house, I have no doubt, 
Ańd Pil accommodate myself to you with glee. 
But do reflect! The mountain’s magic-mad today, 
And if a will-o’-the-wisp must show the way, 
You must not take things all too seriously. 
Faust, MEPHISTOPHELES, WILL-o’-THE-Wisp [in alternating song]. 
Spheres of dream and necromancy, 
We have entered them, we fancy. 
Lead us well, for credit striving, 
That we soon may be arriving 
In the wide and desert spaces. 
I see trees there running races. 
How each, quickly moving, passes, 
And the cliffs that low are bowing, 
And the rocks, long nose-like masses, 
How they’re snoring, how they’re blowing! 
Over stones and grass are flowing 
Brook and brooklet downward fleeting. 
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Hear I murmuring? Hear I singing? 
Hear sweet plaints of love entreating, 
Voices of those blest days ringing? 
What we're loving, hopeful yearning! 
And the echo, like returning 
Tales of olden times, resoundeth! 

Hoo-hoo! Shoo-hoo! Nearer soundeth 
Cry of owlet, jay, and plover! 
Are they all awake remaining? 
Salamanders, through the cover, 
Long-limbed, fat-paunched, are they straining? 
And the roots, like serpents, winding 
Out of rock and sand, unbinding, 
Stretch out fetters strange to scare us, 
To affright us and ensnare us. 
Living, sturdy gnarls uncanny 
Stretch out polypus-antennae 
Toward the wanderer. Mice are teeming 
In a thousand colours, streaming 
Through the moss and through the heather! 
And the glow-worms fly, in swarming 
Columns, ever forming 
A bewildering escort hither. 

Tell me, do we stay or whether 
We are going onward thither? 
All, all seems to be gyrating, 
Rocks and trees that make grimaces, 
Lights that wander, changing places, 
Multiplying, self-inflating. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Grab my mantle’s hem, hold tightly! 
Here’s a midway peak where nightly 
Man, astounded, sees and knows 
How in the mountain Mammon?’ glows. 
Faust. How strangely glimmers through the gorges, 
Like morning’s red, a turbid glow! 
Down the abyss itself it forges, 
Cleaving its way through gulfs far, far below. 
Vapour floats yonder, there is steam up-leaping, 
Here shines a glow through mist and haze, 
Then like a slender thread it’s creeping, 
Then forth it breaks like fountain-sprays. 
Here for a long way it goes winding 
Along the vale in a hundred veins 
39 Mammon, god of wealth and one of the princes of hell. The light comes from his 
gold. 
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And here—a corner crowding, binding— 

In sudden isolation wanes. 

There sparks are sprinkling like a shower 

Of widely scattered golden sand. 

And see the rocky walls! They tower, 

They kindle and like ramparts stand. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Does not Sir Mammon splendidly 

Light up the palace for his revelry? 

You see all this! What luck you've had! 

But hark! Now come the guests in tumult mad. 


Faust. 


How through the air the tempest raves! 


It smites my neck, shock after shock! 
MEPpHISTOPHELES. You must lay hold on these old ribs of rock; 

Else it will hurl you down to these abysses’ graves. 

A mist is making night more dark. 

How through the woods it crashes! Hark! 

Scared away, the owls are flying. 

Hearken! Columns split and quiver 

In palaces of green undying. 

The branches sigh and breaking shiver! 

The tree-trunks’ mighty groaning! 

The roots are creaking and moaning! 

In frightfully entangled fall 

They crash together, one and all, 

And through the wreck-over-strewn abysses 

The tempest howls and hisses. 

Voices over us! Do you hear? 

Now far off and now more near? 

All the mountain-side along 

Streams a furious magic song! 
Wircuks [in chorus]. 


A VOICE. 


The witches to the Brocken go; 

The grain is green, the stubble aglow. 

There gathers all the mighty host; 

Sir Urian sits uppermost. 

So goes it over stone and stock; 

The witch ..., and stinks the buck.*° 
Alone old Baubo’s coming now; 


She’s riding upon a farrow sow. 


CHORUS. 


So honour to whom honour is due! 

In front, Dame Baubo! Lead the crew! 
A sturdy sow with mother astride, 

All witches follow in a tide. 


40 The blanks here and later in this scene are Goethe’s own. 
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A Voice. Which way did you come here? 
A VOICE. The Ilsenstein*! way. 
I peeped in the owl’s nest there today. 
She made great eyes at me! 
A VOICE. Oh, fare on to Hell! 
Why tide so pell-mell? 
AVotce. Just see how she’s flayed me! 
The wounds she has made me! 
WircHEs CHORUS. 
The way is broad, the way is long; 
What is that mad and crazy throng? 
The broomstick pokes, the pitchfork thrusts, 
The infant chokes, the mother busts. 
Wizarps?? HALF CHORUS. 
We steal along, like snails’ our pace; 
All women beat us in the race. 
If toward Hell we set our pace, 
By a thousand steps they win the race. 
OraeRr HALF. 
Not so precisely do we take it, 
In a thousand steps may woman make it; 
Yet though she hastes as ever she can, 
In a single leap it’s done by man. 
A Voice [from aboye]. Come with us from the cliff-bound mere! 
A Voice [from below]. We'd like to go with you up there. 
We wash and we’re scoured all bright and clean, 
But sterile still as we’ve always been. 
Bors Cnrorvses. 
The wind is stilled, the stars take flight, 
The dismal moon fain hides its light, 
In whiz and whirr the magic choir 
By thousands sputters out sparks of fire. 
A Voice [from below]. Halt there! Ho, there! Ho! 
A Voice [from above]. Who calls out from the cleft below? 
A Voice [below]. Take me too! Take me too! 
I’m climbing now three hundred years 
And I can never reach the summit. 
I want to be among my peers. 
Boru Cuorusss. 
The broomstick bears, and bears the stock, 
The pitchfork bears, and bears the buck. 
Who can not lift himself today, 
Is a lost man for aye and aye. 


41 Ilsenstein, a sheer rock a few miles north of the Brocken. 
42 Wizards, male witches. 
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Haxr-Witcu [below]. Tve tripped behind so many a day, 
And now the others are far away! 
I’ve no repose at home, and yet 
Here too there’s none for me to get. 
Crorus OF WITCHES. 
Salve puts a heart in every hag, 
Good as a sail is any rag; 
A good ship every trough is too. 
You'll fly not ‘less today you flew. 
Boru CHORUSES. 
And when we glide the peak around, 
Then sweep along upon the ground; 
Bedeck both far and wide the heather 
With all your witchdom’s swarm together. 


[They settle down.| 


MEPHISTOPHELES. . They crowd and shove, they rush and clatter, 
They hiss and whirl, they pull and chatter, 
They sputter, stink and burn and flare! 
A real witch-element, I swear! 
Keep close or soon we'll be a parted pair. 
Where are you? 
Faust [at a distance]. Here! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Already snatched up there? 
Then I must exercise my rightful sway. 
Make way! Squire Voland** comes! Make way, sweet folk, make way! 
Here, Doctor, hold to me! and now in one quick rush 
Let us get out of all this crush; 
It is too crazy even for the likes of me. 
Hard by there something gleams with a quite peculiar glare; 
A something draws me to that shrubbery. 
Come, come! We'll go and slip in there. 
Faust. Spirit of Contradiction! On! and lead the way! 
It was a very clever notion, I must say; 
We seek the Brocken on Walpurgis Night, 
Yet choose to isolate ourselves when near the height! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. What motley flames! Just look along the heather! 
There is a jolly club together. 
In little circles one is not alone. 
Faust. I'd rather be up yonder, I must own. 
Already whirling smoke and glow come into view. 
A host is streaming to the Devil! See them ride! 
Full many a riddle there must be untied. 


43 Voland, another name for the Devil. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. Yet many a riddle will be tied anew. 
Just let the great world whiz and riot; 
We'll house us meanwhile here in quiet. 
We've known it as a fact of ancient date 
That men make little worlds within the great. 215 
I see young witches stripped and naked over there 
And old ones wisely veiled, they don’t go bare. 
For my sake be a friend to all; 
The fun is great, the trouble small. 
I hear the sound of instruments arise! 220 
Accursèd din! One must get used to that ado. 
Come! Come with me! It can’t be otherwise. 
I'll step up here; I’ll introduce you too, 
And thus in debt to me bind you anew. 
That is no little space. What say you, friend? 225 
Just look out there! You scarce can see the end. 
A hundred fires are burning, tier on tier. 
They dance, they cook, they drink, make love, and chat. 
Now say, where’s something better than all that? 
Faust. In introducing us, will you appear 230 
As devil or magician here? 
MEpuISTOPHELES. True, I’m much used to go incognito, 
But on a gala day one lets one’s orders show. 
No garter have I to distinguish me, 
But here the horse’s foot is honoured and in place. 235 
You see that snail there? See her groping face! 
Already, creeping hither steadily, 
She’s scented something out in me. 
Though I should wish it, I can not belie me here. 
But come! From fire to fire we’ll make a tour, 240 
I'll be the go-between and you the wooer. 


[To some who are sitting around dying embers.| 


You aged sirs, what are you doing in the rear? 

I'd praise you if right nicely in the midst I found you, 

With riot, youthful revelry around you. 

At home there’s solitude enough for everyone. 245 
GENERAL. What trust in nations can one place? 

However much for them one may have done. 

In peoples’ as in women’s grace 

Youth stands supreme over everyone. 
Minister. Now all too far away from right are men, 250 

I praise the good and old, and duly; 

When we were all-in-all, ah, truly, 

The real, real golden age was then. 
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ParveNu. We too weren’t stupid, lIl be bound. 
Oft what we did, we shouldn’t rightly; 
But now the world turns round and round, 
And just when we would hold things tightly. 
AutTHor. Who now in any case will read 
A book with contents middling clever? 
And as for dear young folks, indeed, 
They’re pert and saucy now as never. 
MEPHISTOPHELES [who all at once appears very old). 
I feel that men are ripe for Judgment Day, 
Since no more up the witches’ mount PI climb; 
And since my cask drains turbidly away, 
So too the world declines in dregs and slime. 
HucxstEr-Witcu. You gentlemen, don’t pass by so! 
Let such an opportunity not go! 
Look at my wares attentively; 
Here are all sorts of things to see. 
Yet in my shop, sirs, there is naught— 
Its like on earth you will not find— 
That at some time or other has not wrought 
Dire harm both to the world and to mankind. 
No dagger’s here which has not streamed with blood, 
No cup which has not poured a hot, consuming flood 
Of poison into some quite healthy frame, 
No gem that has not brought some lovely maid to shame, 
Nor sword that has not made a truce miscarry 
Or, from behind maybe, has stabbed no adversary. 
MEpuisroPpHELES. Dear Coz, you understand but badly times like these: 
What’s done is past! What’s past is done! 
Provide yourself with novelties! 
By novelties alone can we be won. 
Faust. If I’m not to forget myself, I must watch out! 
That’s what I call a fair beyond all doubt. 
MEPpHISTOPHELES. Upward strives the whirling throng; 
You think you shove, and you are shoved along. 
Faust. Who can that be? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Observe her with great care! 
That’s Lilith. 
Faust. Who? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Adam'’s first wife. Beware 
That lovely hair of hers, those tresses 
Which she incomparably delights to wear! 
The young man whom she lures into their snare 
She will not soon release from her caresses. 
Faust. Yonder sit two, one old and one young thing. 
They have already done some right good capering. 


FAUST 


MEPHISTOPHELES. There is no rest today for young or old. 
A new dance starts; come now! let us take hold! 
Faust [dancing with Tue Youne Wircu]. 
Once came a lovely dream to me. 
I saw therein an apple-tree; 
Two lovely apples on it shone, 
They charmed me so, I climbed thereon. 
Tue BEauty. 
The little apples man entice 
Since first they were in Paradise. 
I feel myself with pleasure glow 
That such within my garden grow. 
MEPHISTOPHELES [with THE OLD Witcy]. 
Once came a wanton dream to me. 
I saw therein a riven tree; 
Ithada...; 
"Twas . . ., yet I was pleased with it. 
Tue Oro Witcu. 
I proffer now my best salute 
To you, the knight with horse’s foot! 
Let him a .. . prepare, 
If him . . . does not scare. 
PROCTOPHANTASMIST.44 Accursèd folk! how dare you then? 
Have you not long had proof complete, 
A spirit never stands on ordinary feet? 
And now you're dancing like us other men! 
THE Beauty [dancing]. Why is he at our ball? that fellow there? 
Faust [dancing]. Ha! He is simply everywhere. 
He must appraise what others dance. 
If over each step he can’t make a din, 
The step’s as good as if it had not been. 
It irks him most the moment we advance. 
If you’d but turn around in endless repetition 
As he is wont to do in his old mill, 
That, to be sure, he’d call not ill, 
Especially if you asked his permission. 
PROCTOPHANTASMIsT. You are still here! This is unheard-of, on my word! 
Vanish! We brought enlightenment as you have heard! 
This devilish crew cares not for rules or books. 
We are so wise, and yet in Tegel there are spooks! 


44 Proctophantasmist, an invented Greek word meaning “arse-visionary.” Here Goethe 
deals with the pedantic publisher Friedrich Nicolai, an old enemy who had parodied 
Goethe and attacked Schiller. When ghosts were supposed to have been seen in Tegel, 
Nicolai wrote a learned paper explaining that he had been troubled by supernatural visions 
and had cured himself by applying leeches to his buttocks—hence the pseudo-learned title 


given to him. 
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335 How long I’ve swept and swept at this conceit absurd 
And can’t sweep clean—this is unheard-of, on my word! 
Tue Beauty. ‘Then do stop boring us in such a place! 
PROCTOPHANTASMIST. I say it, Spirits, to your face, 
This spirit despotism I will not endure; 
340 My spirit can not act that way. 


[The dancing goes on.| 


I see that I have no success today; 
But anyway I'll take along “A Tour” 
And hope still, ere my last step, to subdue 
The devils and the poets too. 
345 MepuistopHELes. Hell straightway in a puddle set him. 
That’s how he gets relief, of solace well assured. 
When leeches, feasting on his rump, beset him, 
Of spirits and of spirit he is cured. 


[To Fausr who has left the dance.| 


Why do you let the pretty maiden go 
350 Who sang so sweetly as you danced along? 
Faust. Ugh! in the very middle of her song 
A mouse sprang from her lips—’twas small and red. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. That’s quite all right. There’s naught in that to dread. 
It is enough you did not find the mouse was grey.*5 
355 Who in a lover’s hour will bother anyway? 
Faust. I saw then— 
MEPHISTOPHELES. What? 
Faust. Mephisto, see you there— 
Far off she stands, alone—a girl so pale and fair? 
360 She drags herself but slowly from that place. 
She seems to move with shackled feet. 
I must confess, I thought it was the face— 
That she looks like my Gretchen sweet. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Do let that be! That is of good to none. 
365 It is a magic image, lifeless eidolon. 
It is not well to meet that anywhere; 
Man’s blood grows frigid from that rigid stare; 
And he is turned almost to stone. 
The story of Medusa*® you of course have known. 
370 Faust. In truth, the eyes of one who’s dead are those, 
Which there was no fond, loving hand to close; 
That is the breast that Gretchen offered me, 
That is the body sweet that I enjoyed. 
45 A grey mouse would have been a real one. 


46 Medusa, the Gorgon, who had snakes for hair and was so horrible that anyone who 
saw her was turned into stone. She was killed by Perseus. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. It’s sorcery, you fool, you’re easily decoyed! 
She seems to each as though his love were she. 
Faust. What rapture! Ah, what misery! 
Yet from this vision I can’t turn aside. 
How strange that such a lovely neck 
A single band of crimson must bedeck! 
A knife’s edge scarcely seems less wide. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Quite right! I see it likewise, it is true! 
And she can bear her head twixt side and elbow too, 
For Perseus struck it off for her— 
I vow, illusion’s still bewitching you! 
Do come on up the little height! 
The Prater is not livelier; 
And if someone has not bewitched me quite, 
I truly see a theatre. 
What’s going on? 
SERVIBILIS.47 They’re starting now. The play 
Will be the last of seven, one that’s new; 
To give so many is the usual way. 
A dilettante wrote the play 
And dilettanti will enact it too. 
Excuse me, gentlemen, if I must disappear; 
With dilettant delight I raise the curtain. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. I find that all is well, to find you here; 
Your proper place is on the Brocken, that is certain. 


Walpurgis Night’s Dream“ 


or OBERON AND TITANIA’S GOLDEN WEDDING 


INTERMEZZO 


THEATRE MANAGER. 
Now for once we'll rest today, 
Valiant sons of Mieding.*® 
Misty vale and mountain grey 
Are all the scene we’re needing! 


47 Servibilis, “one ready to serve,” a stagehand. l , l 

48 This scene is a collection of Goethe’s epigrams and has no organic connection with 
Faust. The subtitle is drawn from Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Since 
whatever interest these epigrams have today is due to their generality, annotation of the 
personal and topical references in them has been held to a minimum. l 

49 Sons of Mieding, stage crew. Mieding was Goethe’s stage carpenter in the Weimar 
theater. 
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HERALD. 
Golden wedding can not be 
Till fifty years have vanished; 
And yet golden is ’t to me 
When the strife is banished. 


OBERON. 
Are ye spirits to be seen, 
Come forth and show it duly! 
Fairy king and fairy queen, 
They are united newly. 


Puck. 
Now comes Puck®® and whirls about 
And slides his foot a-dancing; 
After come a hundred out, 
Themselves and him entrancing. 


ARIEL. 
Ariel5! awakes the song 
With pure and heavenly measure; 
Many frights he lures along, 
And fair ones too, with pleasure. 


OBERON. 
Spouses who would live in peace, 
Learn from our example! 
When a pair would love increase, 
To separate them’s ample. 


TITANIA. 
Sulks the husband, carps the wife, 
Just seize them quickly, harry 
Her away far to the south 
And him to far north carry. 


ORCHESTRA TuTTI Fortissimo. 
Snout of fly, mosquito-bill, 
With kin of all conditions, 
Frog in leaves and crickets shrill, 
These are the musicians! 


5° Puck, the playful elf associated with the fairy king and queen, Oberon and Titania, 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
51 Ariel, a spirit from Shakespeare’s The Tempest. 


SOLO. 
See, here comes the bagpipe’s sack! 
Soapbubble-like, it’s blowing. 
Hear the snecke-snicke-snack 
Through its snub nose flowing! 


A Spirit [just taking form]. 
Spider’s foot and paunch of toad 
And wings the wight doth grow him! 
True, a beastie ’twill not be 
But yet a little poem. 


A LITTLE COUPLE. 
Short step here and high leap there 
Through honey-dew and sweetness; 
Yet you'll soar not through the air, 
With all your tripping fleetness. 


INQUISITIVE TRAVELLER. 
Is that not mummers’ mocking play? 
Shall I trust to my vision? 
Fair god Oberon today 
Is here on exhibition? 


ORTHODOX. 
Claws or tail I do not see 
And yet, beyond a cavil, 
Just like “The Gods of Greece”52 is he 
Likewise a very devil. 


NORTHERN ARTIST. 
What I may grasp today may be 
But sketches of this tourney, 
Yet I’m betimes preparing me 
For my Italian Journey. 


PuristT. l 
Woe! bad luck has led me here. 
How decency they’re mocking! 

Of all the witches’ host, dear! dear! 
But two are powdered! Shocking! 


52 A poem by Schiller. “Orthodox” represents a contemporary religious fanatic who 


attacked the poem as blasphemous. 
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Younc WIrc#. 
Powder is like a petticoat, 
For grey hags hoddy-doddy; 
So I sit naked on my goat 
And show a strapping body. 
Matron. 


We are too well-behaved by far, 
With you to snarl a lot here; 
Yet, young and tender as you are, 
I hope that you will rot here. 


LEADER OF THE ORCHESTRA. 
Snout of fly, mosquito-bill, 
Don’t swarm around the naked! 
Frog in leaves and cricket shrill, 
Do mark the time and take it! 


WEATHER-VANE [turning in one direction}. 
The comp’ny’s all one can wish for, 
Each one a bride, I swear it! 
And man by man a bachelor, 
Most prom’sing, I declare it! 


WFATHER-VANE [turning in the other direction]. 
And will the ground not open out 
To swallow all who’re dancing, 
Then I will swiftly leave this rout 
And straight to Hell go prancing. 


Xenra.53 
See us here as insects! Hal 
Each one with sharp shears on her, 
That Lord Satan, our papa, 
We fittingly may honour. 


Henwnincs.54 
Just see them all, a crowding throng, 
Naively jesting, playing! 


58 Xenia, satirical epigrams published by Goethe and Schiller in 1797. They appear 
as insects because they sting. 

54 August von Hennings was the publisher of a literary journal called The Spirit of 
the Times, a name which he later changed. He published a collection of poems entitled 
Leader of the Muses, and attacked Goethe and Schiller’s Xenia. 


FAUST 


That they had kind hearts all along, 
They'll in the end be saying. 


“LEADER OF THE Muses.” 
Amid this witches’ host, indeed, 
One’s way one gladly loses; 
For, sure, I could these sooner lead 
Than I can lead the Muses. 


THE QuonpaM “Spirit OF THE Times.” 
With proper folk one can all do. 
Come, cling close, none can pass us! 
The Blocksberg has a broad top too, 
Like Germany’s Parnassus. 


INQUISITIVE TRAVELLER. 
What’s the name of that stiff man?55 
He goes with haughty paces; 
He snuffles all he snuffle can. 
“He scents the Jesuits’ traces.” 


CRANE. 
If water clear or muddy be, 
I fish with pleasure, really; 
That’s why this pious man you see 
With devils mixing freely. 


WoOkRLDLING. 
By pious people, I speak true, 
No vehicle’s rejected; 
Conventicles, more than a few, 
On Blocksberg are erected. 


DANCER. 
Another chorus now succeeds! 
I hear a distant drumming. 
“Don’t be disturbed! It’s, in the reeds, 
The herons’ changeless booming.” 


Dancinc Master. 
How each his legs kicks up and flings! 
Somehow gets on, however! 
The clumsy hops, the crooked springs, 
And how it looks, ask never! 


55 That stiff man, Nicolai again. He was a great hater of the Jesuits. 
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FIDDLER. 


DOGMATIST. 


IDEALIST. 


REALIST. 


SUPERNATURALIST. 


SKEPTIC. 


They hate each other well, that crew, 
And they would like to rend them. 

As Orpheus’ lyre the beasts all drew, 
The bagpipe here will blend them. 


PI not let screams lead me to war 
With doubts and critic-cavils. 

The Devil must be something, or 
Else how could there be devils? 


For once, as I see phantasy, 
It is far too despotic. 

In truth, if I be all I see, 
Today I’m idiotic. 


This riot makes my torture sheer 
And greatly irks me surely; 

For the first time I’m standing here 
On my feet insecurely. 


With much delight I join this crew 
And share with them their revels; 

For that there are good spirits too 

I argue from these devils. 


They go to track the flamelets out 
And think they’re near the treasure. 
Devil alliterates with Doubt, 

So I am here with pleasure. 


LEADER OF THE ORCHESTRA. 


Tue Aprorr. 


Frog in leaves and cricket shrill, 
Cursed dilettants! Perdition! 
Fly-snout and mosquito-bill, 
You’re each a fine musician! 


Sans-souci, we Call us so, 
Gay creatures free from worry; 


FAUST 


We afoot no more can go, 
So on our heads we hurry. 


Tue Ne’er-Do-WELLS. 


WILL-O’-THE-WISPS. 


A FALLING STAR. 


Tue Heavy Ones. 


Puck. 


ARIEL. 


We once sponged many a bite, ’tis true, 
God help us! That is done now! 

We've danced our shoes entirely through, 
On naked soles we run now. 


From the marshes we come out, 
Where we arose from litter; 

Yet here in dancing roundabout 
We're gallants all a-glitter. 


From the heights above plunged I, 
With star- and fire-light o’er me; 
Crookéd now in grass I lie, 

Who'll to my feet restore me? 


Room! more room! All round us too! 
Thus downward go the grasses. 

Spirits come and they, it’s true, 

Are clumsy, heavy masses. 


Bloated, enter not the fray, 
Like elephant-calves about one! 
And the clumsiest today 

Be Puck himself, the stout one! 


If kind Nature gave you wings, 
If them Mind uncloses, 

Follow my light wanderings 
To yon hill of roses! 


ORCHESTRA PIANISSIMO. 


Cloud and mist drift off with speed, 
Aloft ’tis brighter growing. 

Breeze in leaves and wind in reed, 
And all away is blowing. 
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A DIsMAL DAY A FIELD 


Faust MEPHISTOPHELES 


Faust. In misery! Despairing! Long pitiably astray upon the earth and now 
imprisoned! That lovely, ill-starred creature locked up in a prison as a 
criminal, to suffer horrible tortures. To that has it come! to that!—Treacher- 
ous, contemptible spirit, and that you have concealed from me!—Stay, then, 
stay! Roll your devilish eyes ragingly in your head! Stay and defy me with 
your intolerable presence! Imprisoned! In irreparable misery! Delivered up to 
evil spirits and to condemning, feelingless mankind! And me, meanwhile, you 
cradle in insipid diversions, hide from me her increasing wretchedness, and let 
her, helpless, go to ruin! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. She’s not the first one. 

Faust. Dog! Detestable monster! Turn him, Thou Spirit Infinite, turn the worm 
back into his dog’s-form, as at night it often pleased him to trot along before 
me, to roll in a heap before the feet of the innocent wanderer, and as he fell, 
to spring upon his shoulders. Turn him back into his favourite form, that he 
may crawl on his belly, before me in the sand, that I may trample him beneath 
my feet, the outcast!—Not the first onel—Woe! Woe! that no human soul 
can grasp it, that more than one creature has sunk down into the depths of this 
misery, that the first one, in writhing, deathly agony, did not atone for the 
guilt of all the others in the sight of the Eternal Pardoner! The misery of this 
single one pierces the marrow of my life; and you are calmly grinning at the 
fate of thousands! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Now we are again at our wits’ end, there where the reason 
of you mortals snaps from over-stretching. Why do you enter into fellowship 
with us if you can not carry it through? Will you fly and are not safe from 
dizziness? Did we force ourselves on you, or you on us? 

Faust. Bare not so your greedy fangs at me! It fills me with loathing! Great, 
glorious Spirit, Thou who didst deign to appear to me, Thou who knowest 
my heart and my soul, why fetter me to the infamous comrade who feeds on 
mischief and slakes his thirst in destruction? 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Have you ended? 

Faust. Save her! or woe to you! The most hideous curses be on you for thov- 
sands of years! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. I can not loose the bonds of the avenger, nor undo his bolts. 
Save her! Who was it that plunged her into ruin? I or you? 


[Faust looks around wildly.] 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Will you reach for the thunder? ’Tis well that it was not 
given to you miserable mortals! To smash to pieces the man who blamelessly 
answers back, that is the tyrant’s way of venting himself when embarrassed. 

Faust. Take me to her! She shall be free! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. And the danger to which you will expose yourself? Know 
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that the guilt of blood, from your hand, still lies upon the town. Over the spot 
where a man was slain, avenging spirits hover and lie in wait for the returning 
murderer. 

Faust. That too from you? The murder and death of a world be upon you, 
monster! Lead me to her, I say, and set her free! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. I will lead you, and what I can do, hear! Have I all power 
in Heaven and on earth? The warder’s senses I will becloud; make yourself 
master of the keys and lead her forth with human hand. PI watch! The magic 
horses are ready, I will carry you away. That I can do. 

Faust. Up and away! 


NIGHT AN OPEN FIELD 


[Faust and MEPHISTOPHELES storming along on black horses.] 


Faust. What weaving are they round the Ravenstone?5® 
MEPHISTOPHELES. I know not what they are brewing and doing. 
Faust. Hovering up, hovering down, bending low, bowing down. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. A witches’ guild. 

Faust. ‘They strew and dedicate. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. On! On! 


A PRISON 


[Faust with a bunch of keys and a lamp, in front of an iron wicket.] 


A long-unwonted shudder over me falls, 

The woe of human lot lays hold on me. 

Here then she dwells, within these humid walls, 
And all her crime was a fond fantasy. 

You hesitate to go to her? You fear 

Again to see her near? 

On! Your faltering brings death lingering here! 


[He grasps the lock.| 


[Someone is singing inside.] 


My mother, the whore, 
She has murdered me! 
My father, the rogue, 
He has eaten me, 


56 Ravenstone, place of execution. 
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My sister, so small, 
My bones, one and all, 
In a cool place did lay. 
A forest bird fair I became that day; 
Fly away! Fly away! 
Faust [unlocking the wicket]. 
She does not dream her lover listens, near again, 
And hears the rustling straw, the clanking chain. 


[He steps in.] 


Marearet [hiding herself on her pallet]. 

Woe! Woe! They come! How bitter ’tis to die! 
Faust [softly]. Hush! Hush! I come to set you free! 
Marcaret [grovelling at his feet]. 

If you’re a man, then feel my misery! 

Faust. You will wake the warders with your cry! 


[He takes hold of the chains, to unlock them.] 


Marcaret [on her knees]. Who, headsman, ever had this power 


Over me to give? 

You fetch me at the midnight hour! 

Be merciful and let me live! 

Will it not be soon enough when the matin’s rung? 


[She stands up.| 


Ah! I am still so young, so young! 

And now to die! 

It was my ruin that so fair was I. 

My love was near, now he is far; 

Torn lies the wreath, scattered the flowers are. 

Seize me not thus so violently! 

What have I done to you? Oh, pity me! 

Let me not in vain implore! 

I’ve never, my life long, seen you before! 
Faust. Can I survive this misery? 
MARGARET. You now have power over me. 

Let me but nurse my baby once again. 

I fondled it the livelong night; 

They took it from me, just to give me pain, 

And now they say I murdered it outright. 

I never shall again be glad. 

They’re singing songs about me! That is bad 

Of people! An old story ends just so. 

Who bids them tell it of me, though? 


FAUST 


Faust [throws himself down]. 
Here at your feet a lover lies, 
To loose the bondage of these miseries. 
Marcaret [throws herself beside him]. 
Oh, let us kneel, call on the saints to hear us! 
See! under these steps near us 
And the threshold’s swell, 
Seething all Hell! 
The Devil, 
In fearful brawling, 
Holds awful revel! 
Faust [loudly]. Gretchen! Gretchen! 
Marearet [listening attentively]. 
That was my lover calling! 


[She springs up. The chains fall off.] 


Where is he? I heard him calling! I am free! 
No one shall hinder me. 
To his neck will I fly, 
On his bosom lie! 
He called “Gretchen!” He stood at the door of my cell. 
Through the midst of the howl and clatter of Hell, 
Through the anger and scorn of the devilish crew, 
The tones of that sweet, loving voice I knew. 
Faust. It’s I! 
Marcaret. It’s you! Oh, say it once again! 


[Embracing him.] 


It’s he! It’s he! Where’s all my misery? 
And where the anguish of the gaol? the chain? 
It’s you! You’ve come to save me! 
And I am saved! 
The very street is here anew 
Where for the first time I saw you, 
And the cheerful garden too 
Where I and Martha wait for you. 
Faust [urging her to go]. Come! Come with mel 
MARGARET. f Oh, tarry! 
So gladly do I tarry where you tarry! 


[Caressing him.] 


Faust. Hurry! 
Unless you hurry, 
We must pay for it dearly. 
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Marcaret. What? And can you kiss no more! Is this 
My love, away from me a short while merely, 
And yet forgotten how to kiss? 
85 Why do I cling about your neck so fearfully? 
When once but at a glance, a word, from you, 
All Heaven swept me through and through, 
And you kissed me as if you’d smother me. 
Kiss me! Do! 
90 Or I'll kiss you! 


[She embraces him.] 


Oh, woe! Your dear lips are so cold, 
Are still! 
Where has your loving 
Been roving? 
95 Who did me this ill? 


[She turns away from him.] 


Faust. Come! follow me, love, have courage, be bold! 
I'll press you to my heart with warmth a thousandfold; 
I only beg you now to follow me! 
Marcaret [turning toward him]. 
And is it you, then? You, quite certainly? 
100 Faust. It’s I! Come with me! 
MARGARET. You unlock the chain, 
You take me in your lap again! 
How is it that you do not shrink from me? 
And do you know, my love, whom you set free? 
105 Faust. Come! come! The depths of night already wane. 
Marcarer. My mother I have slain. 
My child I’ve drowned! It’s true! 
Was it not given to me and you? 
To you as well! It’s you! I scarce can deem 
110 It real. Give me your hand! It is no dream! 
Your darling hand! But ah, it’s wet! 
Quick wipe it off! It seems that even yet 
I see blood run. 
Ah, God! What have you done? 
115 Oh, put away 
The sword, I pray! 
Faust. Let what is done and over, over be! 
You're killing me. 
MarcareEr. No, you must stay alive, you must indeed! 
120 Pll tell you how the graves must be. 
For them you must take heed 


FAUST 


Tomorrow morn for me. 

The best place give to my mother, 

And close beside her my brother, 

Me a little to one side, 

A space—but not too wide! 

And put the little one here on my right breast. 

No one else will lie beside me! 

Ah, in your arms to nestle and hide me, 

That was a sweet, a lovely bliss! 

But now, much as I try, it seems to go amiss. 

It seems to me as if I must 

Force myself on you and you thrust 

Me back, and yet it’s you, so kind, so good to see. 
Faust. If you feel it is I, then come with me! 
MarGARET. Out there? 

Faust. To freedom! 

MARGARET. If the grave’s out there, 
Death lurking near, then come with me! 
From here to the eternal bed of rest 
And no step further —No! 

You go away now? Henry! Oh, that I could go! 
Faust. You can! Just will it! Open stands the door. 
MarcareT. I dare not go; for me there’s no hope any more. 

Why flee? They'll surely lie in wait for me. 

It is so wretched to beg one’s way 

And with an evil conscience too. 

It is so wretched, in unknown parts to stray, 

And they will seize me anyway. 

Faust. I shall remain with you. 

MARGARET, Quick! Quick! Begone! 

Save your poor child! On! On! 

Keep to the way 

Along the brook, 

Over the bridge 

To the wood beyond, 

To the left where the plank is 

In the pond. 

Quick! Seize it! Quick! 

It’s trying to rise, 

It’s struggling still! 

Save it! Save it! 

Fausr. Collect your thoughts! And see, 

It’s but one step, then you are free! 
Maxcarer. If we were only past the hill! 

There sits my mother upon a stone, 

My brain is seized by cold, cold dread! 
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There sits my mother upon a stone, 
And to and fro she wags her head; 
170 She becks not, she nods not, her head’s drooping lower, 
She has slept long, she’ll wake no more. 
She slept and then we were so glad. 
Those were happy times we had. 
Faust. No prayers help here and naught I say, 
175 So I must venture to bear you away. 
Marcarer. Let me alone! No, lI not suffer force! 
Don’t pounce so murderously on me! 
I have done all for love of you. 
Faust. My darling! See! 
180 The day is dawning! Darling! 
Marcaret. Day! Yes, day is dawning! The last day breaks for me! 
My wedding-day this was to be! 
Tell no one you have been with Gretchen. 
My wreath’s gone forever! 
185 It is gone and in vain. 
We'll see one another again, 
But at dances never. 
The crowd comes surging, no sound it makes, 
The street and square 
190 Can not hold all there. 
The death-bell tolls, the white wand breaks.57 
How they seize me, bind me with lashes! 
Away and to the block I’m sped. 
Each neck is wincing at the flashes 
195 As swift the keen blade flashes over my head. 
Hushed lies the world as the grave. 
Faust. Oh! had I never been born! 
MEPHISTOPHELES [appears outside]. Off! or you’re lost and lom. 
What vain delaying, wavering, prating! 
200 My shivering steeds are waiting, 
The morning twilight’s near. 
Marcarer. What rises up from the threshold here? 
He! He! Thrust him out! 
In this holy place what is he about? 
205 He seeks me! 
Faust. You shall live! 
MarcareET. Judgment of God! My all to thee I give! 
MEPHISTOPHELES [to Faust]. 
Come! Come! Along with her I will abandon you. 


57 It was the custom at public executions to toll church bells while the criminal was 
being marched to the block, and to break a wand held over the victim’s head to symbolize 
the cutting short of a life by the law. 
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MarcareET. ‘Thine am J, Father! Rescue me! 
Ye angels! Ye heavenly hosts! Appear, 
Encamp about and guard me here! 
Henry! I shrink from you! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. She is judged! 
A Voice [from above]. She is saved! 
MEPHISTOPHELES [to Faust]. Here to me! 


[He disappears with Faust.] 
A Voice [from within, dying away]. Henry! Henry! 


Part Il 


[Faust sought to encompass all human experience, and Margaret is only 
one episode of his life. In Part II, Goethe goes on to a series of other 
events through which he experiences politics, past civilizations, the synthesis 
of past and present, and war. These adventures often lack the direct human 
drama of most of Part I, and make greater demands on the reader’s scholar- 
ship and powers of allegorical interpretation. In Act V, Goethe returns to 
the theme of the compact with Mephistopheles and to the solution of the 
philosophical problem raised in the “Prologue in Heaven.” 


The principal events of the first four acts of Part II are as follows. 

Act I. Healed by time and nature of his remorse over the fate of 
Gretchen, Faust goes to an emperor’s court. Mephisto becomes the court 
fool of this incompetent monarch, who lets his kingdom go to ruin while he 
concerns himself only with his own expensive entertainments. The realm 
is bankrupt, but his guests solve the problem by issuing paper currency 
backed by all the treasure that must be underground somewhere or other. 
Faust sets out to bring Paris and Helen before the emperor, and in order 
to do this must descend to the mysterious realm of “The Mothers.” He 
produces the phantoms on the stage, but when Paris attempts to carry Helen 
off, Faust loses control of himself and seizes her. There is an explosion. ‘The 
phantoms disappear, and Faust is left lying unconscious. 


Act II. Mephistopheles has carried Faust back to his old study, where 
little is changed except that Wagner is now a celebrated pedant, and the 
freshman whom Mephistopheles had interviewed is now a very cocksure 
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young B.A. who must have everything ultra-modern. Wagner is trying to 
create life, and (with the help of Mephistopheles, it is implied) he succeeds 
in creating a Homunculus—a tiny human form in a bottle. This spirit takes 
Faust and Mephistopheles to the classical Walpurgis Night, where the 
revelers are griffins, sphinxes, centaurs, sirens, philosophers, and other fan- 
tastic creatures. Here Faust takes up his search for Helen. 


Act III. Menelaus has sent Helen home from Troy, but has not yet 
returned himself. Mephistopheles persuades her that her husband intends to 
sacrifice her. Thus she is ready to accept Faust as her deliverer when he, as a 
medieval baron, appears and takes her to his castle. From their union is 
born the child Euphorion. (This episode symbolizes the reconciliation and 
synthesis of classic and romantic which Goethe achieved in himself and saw 
in Lord Byron, Euphorion representing poetry in general and Byron specifi- 
cally.) Euphorion destroys himself in attempting flight, and Helen vanishes 
after him, leaving only her mantle with Faust. 


Act IV. Faust now wishes to do some great practical work—to re- 
claim a tract of land from the sea. The opportunity arises when the chaotic 
conditions in the realm of the emperor (Act I), aggravated by a disastrously 
inflated currency, lead to a revolution. Faust and Mephistopheles save the 
emperor’s throne for him, and in return Faust is given a vast tract of sea and 
tidal marsh on which to try his project of reclamation.] 


Act V 


OPEN COUNTRY 


WANDERER. Yes, the lindens stand there gloomy, 
Stand there yet in sturdy age, 
Now again appearing to me 
After my long pilgrimage! 
It’s the old place, and still standing 
Is the hut that sheltered me 
When the storm-tossed billow, stranding, 
Hurled me duneward from the sea! 
And my hosts? I fain would greet them, 
Helpful folk, a valiant pair, 
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But today I’ll scarcely meet them; 

Agéd in those days they were. 

Pious they, in God believing! 

Shall I knock or raise my voice? 

Hail! if you, a guest receiving, 

Still in kindly deeds rejoice. 

Baucis [a little woman, very old]. 

Stranger dear! Hush, hush! You’re breaking 
My good husband’s peaceful rest. 

Sleeping long gives the brief waking 

Of an old man active zest. 

WanderER. Tell me, mother, is it you really, 
Here to take the thanks of one 

Whose young life you saved so freely, 

You and your good spouse alone? 

Are you Baucis who devoutly 

My half-dying lips restored? 


[The husband enters.} 


You Philemon who so stoutly 
Wrested from the wave my hoard? 
"Twas your hurried flames ascending, 
"Twas your silver-chiming bell, 
Brought to me a happy ending 

Of adventure dread and fell. 

Let me step forth that I may there 
Gaze upon the boundless sea; 

Let me kneel and let me pray there, 
Sore my heart oppresses me. 


[He strides forward on the dune.| 


PuILEMON [to Baucis]. Hasten, pray, and set the table 
Where the garden blooms serene. 

Let him run, be dazed, unable 

To believe what he’ll have seen. 


[Standing beside the WaNDERER.| 


Where fierce billows did maltreat you, 
Where waves, wildly foaming, rolled, 
There a garden now doth greet you, 
Fair as Paradise of old. 

Older grown, I was not able 

To give help as once of yore; 
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As my limbs grew more unstable, 

Far the waves drew from the shore. 
Wise lords’ menials, bold and daring, 
Dug the trenches, dammed the sea, 
Ocean’s ancient rights not sparing, 
Lords, instead of it, to be. 

See green meadows far extending, 
Garden, woodland, field, and town.— 
Come, enjoy the meal attending, 

For the sun will soon go down.— 
Sails are gliding far out yonder, 
Nightly to safe ports they fare. 

To their nests the sea-birds wander, 
For the harbour now is there. 

Far away, you scarce can see it, 

Lies the blue sea and its strand; 
Right and left, though far may be it, 
Spreads a thickly-peopled land. 


[The three at table in the little garden.| 


Baucis. Silent still? and is there going 
To your starved lips not a bit? 
PHILEMON. Fain the wonder he’d be knowing; 
Fond of talking, tell him it. 
Baucis. Twas a wonder if there’s any! 
Even today it troubles me; 
For the whole thing was uncanny, 
It was not as things should be. 
PHILEMoN. Can the Emperor be called sinning 
Who bestowed on him the strand? 
Did a herald-trumpet’s dinning 
Not proclaim it through the land? 
From our dunes a little distance 
First they set foot as we’ve seen: 
Tents and huts!—Soon to existence 
Springs a palace midst the green. 
Baucis. Vainly slaves by day were storming, 
Pick and shovel, stroke on stroke; 
Where by night the flames were swarming, 
Stood a dike when we awoke. 
Wails of human victims bleeding 
Nightly to our ears were borne; 
Torches toward the ocean leading, 
A canal was there at morn. 
Godless is the man; our labour, 
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Grove, and cottage covets he, 
Such an overlording neighbour, 
Master of us will he be. 

Pumemon. Be it so, he’s offered to us 
Fair estate in his new land! 

Bavcrs. Little good will marsh-land do us; 
On your own height keep your stand! 
Pumemon. ‘To the chapel let’s awaying, 

There the sun’s last rays behold, 
Ring the bell and kneeling, praying, 
Trust us to the God of old. 


PALACE 


[Spacious, ornamental garden; broad, straight canal. Faust, 
in extreme old age, walking about, reflecting. 


LYNCEUS THE WARDER [through a speaking-trumpet]. 
The sun is setting, ships are nearing 
The safe home-port with song and cheer. 
A mighty barge is just appearing 
On the canal; ’twill soon be here. 
Their motley flags the breeze caressing, 
The rigid masts stand up to view; 
In you the seaman finds his blessing, 
And Fortune at your prime greets you. 


[The little bell rings on the dune.| 


Faust [starting up].  Accurséd bell! Base clangour sending, 
It wounds like spiteful shot from slings; 
Before mine eyes my realm’s unending, 
Yet at my back vexation stings. 
The envious bell is aye recalling: 
From blemish is my realm not free! 
The lindens, brown hut, church half-falling, 
Not one of these belongs to me. 
And if I'd seek rest, there repairing, 
I'll shudder as with alien fear, 
A thorn to feet and eyes, unsparing! 
Oh, would that I were far from here! 
Warner [as above]. How blithely doth the gay bark glide 
Before the breeze of eventide! 
How tower, as it swiftly sails, 
The chests and boxes, sacks and bales! 
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MEPHISTOPHELES 


CuHorus. 


[A splendid bark, richly and variously laden with 
products of foreign countries.| 


Here do we land, 
Come from on board. 
Hail to our patron, 
Hail, our Lord! 


[They disembark; the goods are brought ashore.] 


MEPHISTOPHELES. We've proved ourselves as it behooves, 
Pleased if our patron but approves. 
With but two ships we sailed away, 
With twenty we’re in port today. 
The great things we have done—how great, 
That can be seen well from our freight. 
The free sea sets the spirit free. 
Who'll stop to think when he’s at sea! 
What helps is suddenness of grip. 
You catch a fish, you catch a ship, 
And when you're once the lord of three, 
You hook the fourth one easily; 
Then is the fifth in sorry plight, 
You have the Power and so the Right. 
You ask not How but What it be. 
I know not how the sea is charted 
If war and trade and piracy 
Are not triune and can’t be parted. 
THE THREE Micuty ComraDEs. 


He doesn’t greet! 

He doesn’t thank! 

As if we brought 
Our lord what stank. 
See what a 

Wry face he has got, 
The royal wealth 
Doth please him not. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Do not await here 
Further pay; 

You took indeed 
Your share away. 


Tue Tree Micuty COMRADES 
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Tue COMRADES. 


That took we but 
As pastime fair; 
We all demand 
An equal share. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


First range in order, 
Hall on hall, 
The costly objects, 
One and all. 
When this rich sight 
He comes to see 
And reckons all 
More narrowly, 
A niggard he'll 
Not be at least; 
He'll give the fleet 
Feast after feast. 
Tomorrow come the gay birds here; 
For them I shall provide good cheer. 


[The cargo is taken away.| 


MEPpHISTOPHELES [to Faust]. 

With gloomy gaze, with brow austere, 
Of your supreme good luck you hear. 
High wisdom has been crowned. "Tis done, 
The shore and ocean are at one. 

Now from the shore, for their swift trips, 
The willing ocean takes the ships. 

So say what’s true: from this high place 
Your arm doth all the world embrace. 
Here it began: here once there stood 
The first rude shanty made of wood. 

A little ditch was dug away 

Where busy oars now toss their spray. 
Your will, your people’s industry, 

Have won the prize of earth and sea. 
From here— 


Faust. Oh, that accurséd here! 


That is the burden hard to bear. 
Wise one, to you I must declare it. 
It gives my heart sting after sting; 
It is impossible to bear it, 
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And yet I’m shamed to say the thing. 

The old folks there should make concession, 

Pd have the lindens for my throne; 

The few trees there, not my possession, 

Spoil me the world I call my own. 

There I would fain, for world-wide gazing 

From branch to branch a scaffold raising, 

Open to view the course I’ve run, 

That I might see all I have done, 

View at one glance, before me brought, 

The masterpiece of human thought, 

Which made a fact shrewd wisdom’s plan 

And won broad dwelling-place for man. 
Thus suffer we the sorest rack, 

Midst riches feeling what we lack. 

The chime, the scent of linden-bloom, 

Close round me as with church and tomb. 

The power of my all-conquered will 

Breaks down before that sandy hill. 

How shall I ever free my spirit? 

The bell rings and I rage to hear it! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Of course! Some paramount distress 
Must gall your life to bitterness. 

Who doubts it? To each noble ear 
That jangle seems a hostile fleer. 

And that accurséd bim-bam-booming, 
The cheerful evening sky be-glooming, 
Mingles in each event that passes, 
From the first bath to burial-masses, 
As if all mortal life should seem, 
Twixt bim and bam, a vanished dream. 

Faust. Their opposition, stubbornness, 
Spoil the most glorious success, 

Till in deep, angry pain one must 
At last grow tired of being just. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. Why are you troubling? temporizing? 
Aren’t you long used to colonizing? 

Faust. Then go and shift them to one side!— 
You know the farm—it’s small but fair— 
I’ve chosen for the agéd pair. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. We'll bear them off and on new ground 
They’ll stand before one looks around. 

For violence that’s past and done 
A pretty dwelling will atone. 


[He whistles shrilly. Tue Turee enter.| 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. Come! Do the Jord’s command—’tis meet!— 
Tomorrow he will feast the fleet. 

Tue Taree. The old lord gave us naught but slights; 
A feast that’s fleet is ours by rights. 


[Exeunt.] 


MEPHISTOPHELES [to the spectators]. Here haps a hap of long ago; 
With Naboth’s vineyard it happed so. (1 Kings XXI)58 


DEEP NIGHT 


LYNCEUS THE WARDER [singing on the watch-tower of the castle]. 
Keen vision my dower, 
Placed here for my sight, 
And sworn to the tower, 
In the world I delight. 

I gaze at the far, 

I look at the near, 

The moon and the star, 
The wood and the deer. 
In all things around me 
Is grace without end, 
And as they astound me, 
Myself I commend. 
Thou fortunate vision, 
Thou mayest have seen 
Whatever there may be, 
Yet fair hath it been. 


[Pause.] 


But not only to delight me 
Am I stationed here on high; 
What a gruesome sight, to fright me, 
Threatens from the dark world nigh! 
Flashing sparkles I see gushing 
Through the lindens’ twofold night; 
Ever stronger rages, rushing, 
Fanned by draughts, a glowing light. 
Ah! inside the cabin’s flaming, 


58 The situation here and its outcome closely parallel the biblical story, with Ahab, 
Naboth, and Jezebel corresponding to Faust, Baucis and Philemon, and Mephistopheles, 
respectively. 
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Though moss-grown and damp it stand; 
Speedy succour is it claiming 

And no rescue is at hand. 

Ah, those good old folk whom duty 
Once made careful of the fire, 

Now of smoke become the booty! 
What a misadventure dire! 

Flames are flaring, now they wave them 
Through the black, moss-covered shell; 
Could the good folk only save them 
From that furious burning hell! 
Brilliant tongues of flame are flashing, 
Through the leaves and branches lashing; 
Withered boughs that flare up, burning, 
Swiftly glow, plunge from the tree. 
Must ye eyes—such things discerning— 
Must I, so far-sighted be? 

Down the little chapel crashes, 
Burdened under branches’ fall. 
Winding upward, pointed flashes 

Seize upon the tree-tops tall. 

To their roots the trunks, ignited, 
Hollow, purple-red, glow on. 


[Long pause. Song] 


Gone what once the eye delighted, 
With the centuries is gone. 


Faust [on the balcony, facing the dunes]. 


What song hear I of lamentation? 

Too late, the word or tone to heed. 

My warder wails, and deep vexation 

Stirs me for this impulsive deed. 

Yet though the lindens, grown so thickly, 
Now half-charred trunks, defile the place, 
An outlook-point is builded quickly, 
Where I can gaze through endless space. 
Thence too TI see the new-made dwelling 
Which for that agèd pair I'll raise, 

Who, of my kind forbearance telling, 
Will there enjoy their latter days. 


MEPHISTOPHELES and THE THREE below. 


Here we're coming at full trot, 

But pardon us! well went it not. 
We rapped on it, we chapped on it, 
And still not opened was a slit; 
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We rattled on, we pounded more, 
Till down there lay the rotten door. 
We called, a loud and threatening call, 
But found no hearing there at all. 
As in such case has oft occurred, 
They would not, so they had not heard. 
We tarried not long thereabout; 
Swift, as you bade, we cleared them out. 
The couple suffered scarce a jot; 
From fright they fell dead on the spot. 
A stranger, hid there, made a show 
Of fight but he was soon laid low. 
But in the brief and furious fray, 
From embers that around us lay, 
The straw caught fire. It’s blazing free, 
A funeral pyre for all the three. 
Faust. To my commands then deaf were ye? 
Exchange I meant, not robbery. 
This unconsidered, savage blow, 
I curse it! Share the curse and go! 
Cuorvus. The old saw says—it echoes still— 
To violence submit thy will! 
If bold and steadfast, stake thy pelf, 
Thy house and home and—thine own self. 


[Exeunt.] 


Faust [on the balcony]. 
The stars conceal their light and glow, 
The fire is sinking, flickering low; 
A cool wind fans it with its wings. 
Vapour and smoke it hither brings. 
Rash the command, too quick obeyed!— 
What hovers hither like a shade? 


MIDNIGHT 


[Four GREY Women enter.| 


First. My name, it is Want. 


SECOND. And my name is Guilt. 
Tumbo. My name, it is Worry. 
FOURTH. And mine is Distress. 


THREE [together]. The door is locked fast, we can not get in: 
A rich man dwells there, we may not go in. 
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Want. Here I turn to shadow. 
GUILT. Here I cease to be. 
Distress. The pampered ones turn their faces from me. 
Worry. Ye sisters, ye can not, may not go within 

But even at the keyhole will Worry slip in. 


[Worry vanishes.] 


Want. Grey sisters, away! Ye must vanish from here! 
Gurt. PI bind me beside thee and keep me quite near. 
Distress. Distress keepeth pace with you, still as a breath. 
Tue Turee. Fast gather the clouds, they blot out each star! 
Behind there! behind! From afar, from afar, 
There cometh our brother, there cometh he . . . Death. 


[Exeunt.| 


Faust [in the palace]. Four saw I come and only three go hence; 
Of what they said I could not grasp the sense. 
“Distress” one seemed to say—’twas like a breath— 
A gloomy word then followed—‘“Death.” 

Hollow the sound, with spectral message fraught. 
My way to freedom I have not yet fought. 
Could I all magic from my pathway banish, 
Could quite unlearn its spells and bid it vanish, 
Nature, could I face thee, in thy great plan, 
Then were it worth the pain to be a man. 

Such was I once ere I the gloom explored 
And cursed me and the world with impious word. 
The air so teems with many a ghostly shape, 
No way appears whereby one may escape. 
If one day, bright with reason, on us beams, 
The night entangles us in webs of dreams. 
From young green fields we homeward tum, elate; 
A bird croaks, and his croaking tells—ill-fate. 
Thus superstitions all our hours entwine, 
With happening, with warning, or with sign. 
And thus abashed, we find ourselves alone. 
The portal creaks, and no one enters—none! 


[Agitated.] 


Is someone here? 
Worry. The question claims an “Aye!” 
Faust. And thou, who art thou then? 
Worry. Enough!—’Tis I. 
Faust. Away! Begone! 


FAUST 


Worry. I am where I should be. 


Faust [first furious, then appeased, to himself]. 
Take care and say no word of sorcery. 


Worry. 


Though the ear hear not my droning, 
Yet the heart doth feel it, moaning. 
In a variable guise 
Cruel force I exercise. 
On the pathway, on the billow, 
Ever-agonizing fellow, 
Always found though never sought, 
Flattered, cursed, in word and thought. 

Is Worry still to thee unknown? 

Faust. Through the world I have but flown. 

Whatever I craved, I seized it by the hair, 

Whatever sufficed not, I let fare. 

Whatever escaped, I let it go. 

I’ve but desired and but achieved, each hour, 

And then again have wished, and so with power 

Stormed through my life; at first with power and greatness; 

But now life moves with cautious, wise sedateness. 

Well do I know the sphere of earth and men. 

The view beyond is barred to mortal ken; 

A fool! who thither turns his blinking eyes 

And dreams he’ll find his like above the skies. 

Let him stand fast and look around on earth; 

Not mute is this world to a man of worth. 

Why need he range through all eternity? 

Here he can seize all that he knows to be. 

Thus let him wander down his earthly day; 

When spirits spook, let him pursue his way; 

Let him find pain and bliss as on he stride, 

He! every moment still unsatisfied. 


Worry. 


Whom I once possess will ever 
Find the world not worth endeavour; 
Endless gloom around him being, 
Rise nor set of sun he’s seeing. 
Be each outer sense excelling, 
Still is darkness in him dwelling; 
He can not through any measures 
Make him lord of any treasures. 
All luck turns into caprices; 

Him midst plenty hunger seizes. 
Be it joy or be it sorrow, 

He postpones it till the morrow, 
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Waiting for the future ever 
And therefore achieving never. 
90 Faust. Bestill! Not so wilt thou get hold of me! 
I do not care to hear such drivel. 
Begone! That wretched litany 
Could even befool the wisest man to evil. 
Worry. 
Go or come? How shall he guide him? 
95 All decision is denied him; 
Though with but a smooth road coping, 
He takes half-steps, wavering, groping, 
Wandering as if bemisted, 
Everything he sees as twisted; 
100 Burdening himself and others, 
Breathing deeply, still he smothers, 
Though not smothered, lifeless faring, 
Not resigned and not despairing. 
Rolling on without remission, 
105 Painful quitting, loath submission, 
Freedom now, now subjugation, 
Semi-sleep, poor recreation, 
Bind him fast within his cell 
And prepare the wretch for Hell! 
110 Faust. Ill-omened spectres, ye! Thus mangle ye still 
The human race on thousands of occasions; 
Indifferent days themselves entangle ye still 
In a vile web of mingled tribulations. 
It’s hard, I know, from spirits to get free; 
115 The strenuous spirit-tie we can not sever. 
Still, Worry, though it great and stealthy be, 
Thy power I shall not acknowledge ever. 
Worry. 
Then learn it now. My parting curse thou’lt find 
Swift and forever thee attending. 
120 Throughout their lives are mortals blind; 
So, Faustus, be thou too at thy life’s ending! 


[She breathes on him and goes.] 


Faust [blinded]. Night presses round me, deep and deeper still. 
And yet within me beams a radiant light; 
What I have planned, I hasten to fulfil; 
125 Only the master’s word has weight and might. 
Up from your couches, vassals, every man! 
Bring happily to sight my daring plan. 
Seize shovel, spade! With all your tools lay on! 


The work staked out must with all speed be done. 
Strict order and swift diligence 

Result in fairest recompense. 

To consummate the greatest enterprises 

One spirit for a thousand hands suffices. 


GREAT OUTER COURT OF THE PALACE 
Torches 


MEPHISTOPHELES [as overseer, leading the way]. 
This way, this way! Come on, come on, 
Lemurs,°® ye shambling creatures, 
Of tendons, sinews, and of bones 
Ye patched-up semi-natures. 
Lemurs [in chorus]. 
We come at once, are at your hand, 
And it’s our half-impression 
The call concerns a spacious land 
Where we shall have possession. 
The pointed stakes, here are they all, 
Long chains with which to measure; 
But we’ve forgotten why the call 
Came to disturb our leisure. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. An artist’s zeal would’ here-be wrong; 
You need no measure but your brothers’. 
Let him who’s longest lay his length along, 
And you, lift up the turf round here, you others. 
As for our fathers it was done, 
Dig out a square, a longish one! 
Out of the palace to the narrow home, 
So stupidly at last the end doth come. 
Lemurs (digging with mocking gestures]. 
When I was young and lived and loved, 
Methought it very sweet, 
When joy rang out and all was gay, 
Then merrily went my feet. 
But now Old Age with his stealthy steps 
Hath clawed me with his crutch; 
Over a grave’s door stumbled I, 
Why yawned the door so much? 
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59 The Roman Lemurs were the spirits of wicked men. Hence Goethe makes them 


under the power of Mephistopheles, who describes them quite adequately. 
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Faust [coming out of the palace, gropes his way by the door-posts]. 
The click of spades—ah, how it heartens me! 
It is my crowd that toils the while, 
Earth with itself to reconcile, 
To set fixed limits to the sea 
And gird it with a rigid zone. 
MEpHISTOPHELEs [aside]. And yet you work for us alone 
While you for dikes and pens are caring, 
Since now for Neptune you're preparing— 
That Devil of the Sea—a great repast. 
In every way you’re lost and lorn; 
To aid us every element is sworn, 
And ruin is the end at last. 
Faust. Overseer! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. Here! 
Faust. Be it done as it may, 
Bring crowd on crowd of workmen here! 
Spur them with rigour and good cheer, 
Entice, coerce, give ample pay! 
I wish each day fresh news of what’s been done, 
How the groove lengthens that we have begun. : 
Mepuistorue es [half aloud]. The talk was—when the news they gave— 
Not of a groove but of a grave. 
Faust. A marsh extends along the mountain-chain 
That poisons what so far I’ve been achieving; 
Were I that noisome pool to drain, 
*T would be the highest, last achieving. 
Thus space to many millions I will give 
Where, though not safe, yet free and active they may live. 
Green fertile fields where straightway from their birth 
Both men and beast live happy on the newest earth, 
Settled forthwith along the mighty hill 
Raised by a daring, busy people’s will. 
Within, a land like Paradise; outside, 
Up to the brink may rage the mighty tide, 
And where it gnaws and would burst through or sap, 
A common impulse hastes to close the gap. 
Yes! to this thought I hold unswerving, 
To wisdom’s final fruit, profoundly true: 
Of freedom and of life he only is deserving 
Who every day must conquer them anew. 
Thus here, by danger girt, the active day 
Of childhood, manhood, age will pass away. 
Aye! such a throng I fain would see, 
Stand on free soil among a people free. 
Then might I say, that moment seeing: 


“Ah, linger on, thou art so fair!” 

The traces of my earthly being 

Can perish not in aeons—they are there! 
That lofty moment I now feel in this: 

I now enjoy the highest moment’s bliss. 


[Fausr sinks back, the Lemurs take him up 


and lay him on the ground.] 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Him could no pleasure sate, suffice no bliss, 


So wooed he ever changeful phantoms’ favour. 
The last vile, empty moment—this!— 

The poor wretch wished to hold it fast forever. 
Him who against me stoutly held his stand, 
Time conquers—here the old man lies in sand. 
The clock stands still— 


CHORUS. Stands still! No sound is heard. 
The clock’s hand falls. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. It falls, ’tis finished. 


Cuorus. Tis past. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. “Past”—’tis a stupid word. 
Past—why? 
Past and pure Naught, sheer Uniformity! 
Of what avail’s perpetual creation 
If later swept off to annihilation? 
“So it is past!” You see what that must mean? 
It is the same as had it never been, 
And yet whirls on as if it weren’t destroyed. 
I should prefer the Everlasting Void. 


BURIAL 


Lemur Soro. 
Who hath so badly built the house 
With shovel and with spade? 
Lemurs CHORUS. 


For thee, dull guest, in hempen vest, 


It all too well was made. 

LEMUR Soto. 
Who hath so badly decked the hall? 
Not chairs, not table, any! 

Lemurs Cuorus. 
"T'was loaned for a short interval; 
The creditors are so many. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. The body lies, and ere the spirit flee, 
I'll quickly show the blood-writ scroll;— 
But they’ve so many means—alas for me!— 
To cheat the Devil out of many a soul. 
If one pursues the old way, one’s resisted, 
And to the new we do not feel commended; 
I could of old have done it unattended, 
But now I have to be assisted. 
In all things, wretched is our plight! 
Transmitted custom, ancient right— 
Naught’s to be trusted now as in the past. 
The soul once with its last breath left its house; 
I watched my prey, and like the swiftest mouse, 
Snap! in my firm-shut claws I held it fast. 
Now it delays, won’t quit the dismal place, 
The wretched corpse’s house so nauseating; 
The elements, each other hating, 
Will finally expel it in disgrace. 
And though for days I fret till I am weary, 
When? how? and where? that is the tiresome query. 
In power swift and strong Old Death’s played out; 
Even the whether long has been in doubt. 
With lust I’ve often watched the rigid members— 
’Twas but a sham; they moved: life stirred the embers. 


[Gestures of conjuration like those of a fantastic fugleman.] 


Lords of the straight, lords of the crookéd hom, 
Come quick! in double time! and show your fettle, 
You of old diabolic cut and metal, 

And with you let the maw of Hell be borne. 

True, many maws hath Hell, in short, 

To use as due to rank and dignity; 

But henceforth in this final sport 

Not so particular shall we be. 


[The horrible maw of Hell opens up on the left.] 


Tusks yawn; and from the vaulted gorge profound 
The furious, fiery torrents flow, 

And at the rear, in seething vapours wound, 

I see the flaming city in eternal glow. 

Up to the very teeth the crimson billow dashes, 
The damned, in hope of help, swim into view; 
But now the huge hyena bites and gnashes, 

And their hot course the agonized renew. 


FAUST 


Much more is left to spy in corners there, 

In narrowest space horrors supreme! 

You do well, sinners to affright and scare, 

But they’ll think it a lie and sham and dream. 


[To the fat devils with short, straight horns.] 


You fat-paunched rogues with cheeks like hell-fire burning, 
You glow so fattened by Hell’s sulphur and its steam; 
What necks, so thick-set, short, and never turning! 
Watch here below for phosphorescent gleam: 
That’s the wee soul, Psyche with fluttering wing; 
Don’t pluck the wings, ’twere else a nasty worm. 
Pll stamp my seal upon the beastly thing, 
Then off with it in whirling-fiery-storm. 

These lower regions, watch them duly, 
You bladders—that’s the duty you've to show; 
If it was pleased to live there, truly, 
That we do not so accurately know. 
It feels at home in navels, there’s no doubt; 
So heed my words, for there it may pop out. 


[To the lean devils with long, crookéd horns.] 


You clowns, huge fuglemen, bashaws, 

Clutch at the air—no respite take or give; 
Stretch out your arms, show your sharp claws, 
That you may catch the fluttering fugitive. 

In its old home bad surely is its plight; 

Genius is quick to soar, so too will be this sprite. 


[Glory, from above, on the right. 


A HEAVENLY Host, 


Heavenly kindred, 
Envoys unhind’red, 
Follow in flight: 

Sinners forgiving, 
Making dust living! 

Bring while ye’re swaying, 
Lingering, staying, 

To all things living 

A trace of delight. 


MepuistopHeEes. Discords I hear, a most disgusting humming 


That with unwelcome light comes from above; 
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It is that boyish-girlish bungling strumming 
85 That sanctimonious tastes are prone to love. 
You know how we in deep depraved hours 
Planned the destruction of the human race; 
The shamefullest we planned with all our powers 
In their devotion finds a perfect place. 
90 The canting tribe, they come in foppish fettle! 
Many they’ve snatched away before our eyes; 
With our own weapons are they giving battle; 
They’re devils too, though in disguise. 
If you lose here, in endless shame you'll sink, 
95 On to the grave and hold fast by the brink! 
Cuorus oF ANGELS [strewing roses]. 
Roses, ye glowing ones, 
Balsam-bestowing ones, 
Fluttering and soaring, 
Sweet life restoring, 
100 Branchlets revealing, 
Fresh buds unsealing, 
Blooming be seen! 


Springtime, awake him 
In purple and green; 
105 Paradise take him, 
The sleeper serene. 
MEPHISTOPHELES [to the SATANS]. 
Why duck and jerk? Is that Hell’s wonted rule? 
Do stand your ground and let them scatter. 
Back to his place, each gawky fool! 
110 They think perhaps that with such flowery matter 
They'll snow hot devils in and make them cool. 
Your breath will melt and shrivel it—Now puff, 
You puffers!—Hold! It is enough, enough! 
Your foul breath bleaches all the fluttering stuff — 
115 Be not so violent! Shut your jaws and noses! 
You’ve blown indeed too strongly at the roses. 
Oh, that the proper measure you would ever learn! 
They shrivel—yes, they scorch, they char, they burn! 
With poisonous bright flames they’re floating hither. 
120 Stand fast against them and press close together! 
Your strength dies out, your courage is all spent! 
A strange, voluptuous glow the devils scent. 
CHORUS OF ANGELS. 
Blossoms ethereal, 
Flamelets empyreal, 


Love now are bearing they, 
Bliss are preparing they, 
All hearts they sway. 
Words of true charity, 

In ether’s clarity, 

Bring hosts in verity 
Infinite day. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. Oh, curses, shame on such an idiot band! 


Upon their heads the Satans stand. 

Head over heels fat ones are curving, 
Plunging in Hell ass-uppermost. 

So be your bath as hot as you’re deserving! 
But I’ll remain here at my post. 


[Fighting the hovering roses.] 


Off, will-o’-the-wisp! However bright your flake, 
When caught, you’re but a sticky, filthy cake. 
Why flutter thus? Away with you and quick!— 
Like pitch and sulphur they cling to my neck. 


Cuorus oF ANGELS. 


What ye’ve no title to, 

Ye may not share it; 

What bringeth pain to you, 
Ye must forbear it. 

If we'll press in with might, 
Valiantly must we fight. 
Only the loving 

Does Love lead to light. 


MepuistopuHEtes. My head bums, heart and liver too. I scent 


A more than devilish element, 
Sharper by far than Hell’s own fire!— 
And hence your wailing, monstrous, dire, 
You haplessly enamoured! who, when spurned, 
Toward your darlings keep your faces turned. 

I too! What draws my head in that direction? 
Am I not sworn to its complete rejection? 
To see it I was once so bitterly averse! 
Has something alien pierced me through and through? 
Now these most charming youths I love to view. 
What holds me back that I can’t curse?— 
And if I let myself be fooled and baited, 
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Who henceforth fool-in-chief will be? 
The stunning rascals whom I’ve always hated, 
165 Charming beyond words do they seem to me!— 
Tell me, sweet children, that I may not miss you! 
Arten’t you too of the race of Lucifer? 
You are so fair I’d truly like to kiss you; 
To say you come just right, I scarcely err. 
170 I feel so much at home, so natural, 
As though we’d met a thousand times before; 
So stealthy, kitten-like, desirable, 
At every glance your beauty charms me more. 
Oh, do draw near! Grant me one glance, I pray! 
175 AncEets. We're coming now, why do you shrink away? 
We're drawing near, remain now if you can. 


[The ANcELs hover around and occupy the whole space.| 


MEPHISTOPHELES [crowded into the proscenium]. 
You call us damnéd spirits! You, 
You are yourselves the wizards true, 
For you seduce both maid and man. 
180 Oh, what a damnable event! 
Is this indeed love’s element? 
A raging fire fills all my frame, 
My neck scarce feels the scorching flame.— 
You hover to and fro—come down, I say, 
185 Bestir your lovely limbs in a more worldly way; 
In truth, it suits you well, that serious style, 
But just for once Pd like to see you smile; 
’Twould be for me eternally entrancing. 
I mean like lovers at each other glancing, 
190 A flicker round the mouth, done easily. 
You tall boy, you would I possess most gladly; 
That priestly mien befits you very badly, 
Do look at me a little lustfully! 
More nude, yet decently, could you appear, 
195 That flowing shirt is over-moralizing— 
They turn around—To see them from the rear! 
The little rogues are quite too appetizing. 
CHORUS OF ANGELS. 
Flames, love revealing, 
Grow ever clearer; 
200 To damned through error 
May truth bring healing, 
That they from evil 
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Find glad retrieval, 
In the All-Unity 
Blesséd to be. 205 


MEPHISTOPHELES [recovering his self-possession]. 
What’s happ’ning to me!—Like Job I’ve boil on boil 
From head to foot so that I shrink to view me, 
Yet triumph still when I search through and through me 
And place my trust in my own self and kin. 
My noble parts are saved despite the broil; 210 
The love-spell works no deeper than the skin. 
Now are the damned flames burned out past recall, 
And as is right, I curse you one and all! 
CHORUS OF ANGELS. 
Ardours of Heaven! 
Round whom they brood, 215 
In life is given 
Bliss with the Good. 
Laud ye together, 
Rise to your goal; 
Cleansed is the ether, 220 
Breathe thou, O Soul! 


[They rise aloft, bearing away Faust’s immortal part.] 


MEPHISTOPHELES [looking around]. 
How’s this?—Where have they gone, I wonder? 
You have surprised me, young folk though you be, 
And flown away to Heaven with the plunder. 
Hence played they round this grave so wantonly! 225 
A treasure great, unique, they’ve confiscated. 
The lofty soul, to me hypothecated, 
Out of my hands they’ve smuggled craftily. 
To whom now shall my sad case be presented? 
Who'll get for me my well-earned right? 230 
In your old age you have been circumvented, 
But you deserved it, wretched is your plight. 
I have mismanaged in disgraceful fashion; 
Great outlay shamefully I’ve thrown away. 
A vulgar lust, an absurd, lovesick passion, 235 
Led the well-seasoned Devil far astray. 
Since with this childish, silly folderol 
I—shrewd and would-be wise—obsessed me, 
In very truth the folly is not small 
That in conclusion has possessed me. 240 
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Mountain Gorges 


FOREST, ROCKS, DESERT 
Holy anchorites scattered up the mountain-side, dwelling among the clefts 


CHORUS AND EcuHo. 
Forests are swaying here, 
Rocks weight them downward sheer, 
Roots clutching rocks appear. 
Trunk close by trunk is near. 
Wave dashes after wave, 
Shelter hath deepest cave. 
Lions, soft-footed, dumb, 
Friendly around us come, 
Honouring the sacred place, 
Refuge of love and grace. 


Pater Ecstaticus® [hovering up and down}. 
Endless ecstatic fire, 
Glow of pure love’s desire, 
Pangs of the yearning breast, 
Rapture in God to rest. 
Arrows, pierce through me here, 
Lances, subdue me here, 
Bludgeons, come, batter me, 
Lightnings, come, shatter me, 
That my mortality 
Flee from reality, 
Endless star shine above, 
Core of eternal love. 


PATER Prorunnus, Lower REcIon. 
As chasms at my feet descending 
Burden the chasms more profound, 
As a thousand radiant streams are wending 
To foaming cataracts’ awesome bound, 
As, by its own strong impulse driven, 
The tree mounts upward, straight and tall, 


60 The Ecstatic, Profound, and Seraphic Fathers are reminiscent of early Fathers of 
the Church, but they are used here primarily to represent ascending levels of spiritual 
perfection rather than historical individuals. Several early leaders of the Church were 


known as ecstaticus. Profundus was applied to St. Bernard of Clairvaux, and seraphicus 
to St. Francis of Assisi. 
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So to Almighty Love ’tis given 
To fashion all, to cherish all. 

All round me is a savage roaring 
As if swayed wood and rocky steep; 
Yet plunges, lovely in its pouring, 
The wealth of water to the deep, 
Summoned below, the vale to brighten, 
The bolt that fell with sudden flare, 
The atmosphere to cleanse and lighten 
Which in its bosom poison bare, 

Heralds of love are they, proclaiming 
Creative powers that us enfold. 
May they, my inner self inflaming, 
Quicken my soul confused and cold, 
Its blunted senses galled unceasing, 
Bound fast in chains that cramp and smart. 
O God! these thoughts of mine appeasing, 
Illumine Thou my needy heart! 


PaTER SERAPHICUS, MIDDLE REGION. 


What a morning cloudlet hovers 
Through the pine-trees’ tossing hair! 
Do I guess what life it covers? 

They are spirits young and fair. 


Cuorus oF BLessèp Boys.®1 


PATER SERAPHICUS. 


Tell us, father, whither go we? 
Tell us, kind one, who are we? 
Happy are we all, that know we; 
Sweet, oh, sweet it is to be. 


Boys! At midnight born,® with only 
Halfway opened sense and brain, 
Straightway lost to parents lonely, 
For the angels sweetest gain. 

If ye feel that in this place is 

One who loves, then hither fare; 
But of earth’s rude ways no traces 
Do ye happy spirits bear. 

In mine eyes descend, pray choose them, 
Organs meet for earthly sphere; 

As your own eyes ye can use them, 
Gaze upon this landscape here. 
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is here to be purged away by spiritual instruction. 
62 In popular superstition, children born at midnight did not live long. 
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[He receives them into himself. 


Those are trees, and cliffs are yonder, 
There a stream that downward leaps, 
Rolling with the voice of thunder 

70 Down its short way to the deeps. 


Buessep Boys [from within]. 
Grand the scene to which we’re waking, 
But too full of gloom and woe; 
We're from fright and terror quaking, 
Noble, kind one, let us go! 


PATER SERAPHICUS. 

75 On to higher spheres ascending, 
Unawares grow endlessly, 
As in fashion pure, unending, 
God’s high presence strengthens thee. 
That is spirits’ sustentation, 

80 In free ether all effecting, 
Endless loving’s revelation, 
To beatitude perfecting. 


Cuorus oF BiEss&p Boys [circling round the highest peaks]. 

Hand in hand clinging, 
In a glad ring unite, 

85 Soaring and singing, 
Feeling a pure delight. 
Godlike the yearning, 
Confident be; 
For whom ye’re yearning, 

90 Him shall ye see. 


ANGELS [soaring in the higher atmosphere, bearing Faust’s immortal part]. 


Lo! rescued is this noble one 
From evil machination; 
“Who e’er aspiring, struggles on, 
For him there is salvation.” 
95 And if to him Celestial Love 
Its favouring grace has given, 
The Blesséd Host comes from Above 
And welcomes him to Heaven. 


THE YOUNGER ANGELS. 
Roses sainted women spended, 
100 Penitent through mercy glorious, 


Tse More PERFECTED 


THE YOUNGER ANGELS. 


Tue BLessèn Boys. 


Helped to make the fight victorious, 


That the lofty work be ended, 


That be won this spirit-treasure. 
Demons shrank in sore displeasure, 


Devils fled the roses’ flinging. 


Not with wonted hell-pangs stinging, 
Love-pangs brought them to disaster. 


Even the old Satan-Master 
By sharp pain was penetrated. 


Shout with joy! It’s consummated! 


ANGELS, 

Still earthly rests remain 
Which have oppressed us; 
They'd not be pure of stain, 
Though of asbestos. 

When every element 
Strong spirit-forces 

Have borne away and blent, 
No angel divorces 

The natures two in one, 

So close they weave them; 
Eternal Love alone 

Can ever cleave them. 


Mist-like round yonder height, 
I’m just discovering 

Where in approaching flight 
Spirit-life’s hovering. 

The clouds are growing clear, 
I see a host draw near 

Of Blesséd Boys, 

Freed from the stress of earth, 
Circling, united! 

They taste the joys 

Of spring in their new birth, 
Therein delighted. 

Let him at once begin 
Perfected joy to win, 

With these united! 


Glad we’re receiving now 
Him as a chrysalis, 
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Thereby achieving now 
Pledge of angelic bliss. 
Loosen all earthly flakes 
That cling around him; 

Fair and great now he wakes, 
Divine life has crowned him. 


Docror Maranus® |in the highest, purest cell]. 
Here is the outlook free, 
The soul uplifting. 
Women I yonder see, 
Heavenward drifting, 
And glorious, midway seen, 
Star-crowned, yet tender, 
Heaven’s own lofty Queen! 
It is Her splendour. 


[Enraptured.] 


Highest mistress of the world, 

Let me, of Thy pleasure, 

See Thy mystery unfurled 

In the vaulted azure. 

Look with grace on what doth move 
Human hearts to greet Thee 

And with holy bliss of love 

Bears them up to meet Thee. 

All invincible we feel 
When supreme Thou willest, 
Swiftly tempered is our zeal 
When its glow Thou stillest. 
Virgin, pure in fairest sense, 
Mother sweet, supernal, 
Chosen Queen of our defence, 
Peer of gods eternal! 

Little clouds circle 
Around Her splendour: 
Penitent women, 

Of natures tender, 
Ether respiring, 

At Her knees pleading, 
Her mercy needing. 


l 63 A name applied to various mystics, denoting one especially devoted to the adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, which is the theme of the latter part of this scene. 
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O Thou of immaculate ray, 
From Thee ’tis not taken 
That those lightly led astray 
Come with trust unshaken. 

Rapt away, to weakness prone, 
It is hard to save them. 
Who by their own strength alone 
Rend the lusts that slave them? 
Whose foot does not slip awhile 
On steep, slippery places? 
Whom befool not glance and smile, 
Flattery’s breath and phrases? 


[The Mater Grortosa soars into view.] 


CHORUS OF PENITENT WOMEN. 


To heights art soaring 
Of realms eternal, 
Hear our imploring, 
Matchless, Maternal, 
Of grace supernal! 


Macna Peccatrix® (St. Luke VII, 36). 


By the love that ever glowing 

For Thy Son, the Heaven-born, 
Shed warm tears to balsam flowing 
Spite of Pharisaic scorn; 

By the box whose ointment precious 
Dropped its perfume rare and sweet; 
By the locks whose gentle meshes 
Dried the Saviour’s holy feet— 


Mutier Samarirana® (St. John IV). 


By the well to which were driven 
Abram’s herds in days of yore; 

By the pitcher once ’twas given 

Our dear Saviour to restore; 

By the spring, rich and supernal, 
Whence flow waters far and wide, 
Overflowing, bright, eternal, 

Pouring through the worlds their tide— 
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64 Magna Peccatrix, great sinner, Mary Magdalene, who annointed Christ’s feet and 
dried them with her hair, and of whom He said, “Her sins, which are many, are for- 
given; for she loved much.” 

65 Mulier Samaritana, the Samarian woman whom Christ met at Jacob’s well, and to 
whom He offered “the living water” of belief in Him. 
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Maria AEGYPTIACA®s (Acta Sanctorum). 

210 By the sacred place where mortals 
Our dear Master’s body laid; 
By the arm which at the portals 
Warningly my entrance stayed, 
By the forty years’ repentance 

215 Truly passed in desert-land; 
By the blesséd farewell sentence 
That I wrote upon the sand— 


ALL THREE. 

Thou who women greatly sinning 
Grantest to come nigh to Thee, 

220 By sincere repentance winning 
Bliss through all eternity, 
Grant to this good soul Thy blessing, 
Who but once herself forgot, 
Who knew not she was transgressing, 

225 Pardon meet refuse Thou not! 


Una PoENITENTIUM [formerly named GRrETCHEN, drawing closer]. 

Bend, oh bend now, 
Matchless, attend Thou, 
Thy radiance spend now, 
Look on my bliss in charity. 

230 My early lover, 
His troubles over, 
Comes back to me. 


BuessEp Boys [hovering in a circle]. 

Mighty of limb, he towers 
Already above us; 

235 Soon for this care of ours 
Richly he’ll love us. 
Early were we removed, 
Life did not reach us; 
But he has learned and loved 

240 And he will teach us. 


THE One Penitent [formerly named GRETCHEN]. 
Girt by the noble choir of Heaven, 
Himself the new-come scarcely knows, 
Scarce feels the fresh life newly given 


66 Maria Aegyptiaca, Mary of Egypt, who, after years of dissolute life, was thrust back 
ee door of the church by an invisible hand, and who spent years of penitence in 
the desert. 
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Ere like the holy throng he grows; 

See! how each earthly bond he’s riven, 
From that old vesture freed at length, 
Now in ethereal garb of Heaven 
Appears his pristine, youthful strength, 
Oh, grant that I may now instruct him, 
Since blinds him still the new-bom day. 


Marer Guioriosa. Come, rise to higher spheres! Conduct him! 
If he feels thee, he’ll go thy way. 


Docror Marianus [prostrate, adoring]. 
Penitents, look up, elate, 
Where ye see salvation; 
Grateful, to your blessèd fate 
Grow through re-creation. 
May each better sense be keen 
In Thy service precious; 
O Thou Virgin, Mother, Queen, 
Goddess, be Thou gracious! 


Cuorus Mysticus. 
All earth comprises 
Is symbol alone; 
What there ne’er suffices 
As fact here is known; 
All past the humanly 
Wrought here in love; 
The Eternal-Womanly 
Draws us above. 


Finis 
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Notes from U nderground 


THOUGH RUSSIA HAS a long literary history, it was only in the nineteenth cen- 
tury that she began to produce writers whose influence was felt outside her 
borders, or who made any contribution to the general tradition of the Western 
World. The first of these was Alexander Pushkin, whose main work, written 
between 1820 and 1830, was strongly influenced by French literature and by 
Byron. During the nineteenth century Russian literature became a part of 
the general stream, and thus the main movements of Romanticism and 
Realism follow much the same course in Russia as on the rest of the 
Continent. 

As in France, the great literary form of the latter half of the century 
was the realistic novel, but its Russian origin was independent of French 
sources, and such writers as Gogol, Turgenev, and Tolstoy did a great deal 
toward establishing its international vogue. Literary historians date the rise 
of the realistic novel in Russia from about 1847, a time when the work of 
Balzac and George Sand was known, but before the later French realistic 
(or “naturalistic” ) school of the Goncourts and Zola had arisen. 

Fyodor Mikhailovich Dostoevsky (1821-1881) won early recognition as 
a Realist writer, and was internationally respected by the time of his death. 
Since then, his reputation has increased steadily, both among students of 
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literature and with the general reading public, and he has now become not 
only one of the greatest influences on contemporary literature, but also one 
of the few voices to which the later twentieth century listens with respect 
and some hope of enlightenment. 

Dostoevsky’s life might almost have been planned to give him the experi- 
ence and understanding of human suffering which is the main theme of his 
novels. The son of a tyrannical and quarrelsome doctor, he grew up in a 
crowded apartment in the charity hospital in Moscow where his father 
worked. After some years in boarding schools in Moscow, he entered a mili- 
tary college in St. Petersburg, where he was trained as an engineer. He made 
a brilliant record there, in spite of the fact that he spent more of his time 
reading literature than studying engineering. During this period he received 
the shock of learning that his father had been murdered by his own serfs. 

Three years after receiving his commission, he resigned it in order to 
devote himself to writing; in 1846 he published Poor People and The 
Double—works which foreshadowed the principal themes of all his later 
writing—and seemed launched on a promising and successful career. How- 
ever, about this time he began to associate with a group of political radicals, 
and in 1849 they all were arrested and charged with conspiring against the 
government (there had apparently been some fairly wild talk, but little 
conspiracy). After eight months in prison, the members of the group were 
taken out and lined up to be shot. Then, at the last moment, a reprieve 
which had been prepared well in advance by the czar was produced and 
substitute sentences were read to the prisoners. Dostoevsky was to serve eight 
years in Siberia—four at hard labor, and four in the ranks of the army. He 
was hauled off in chains and transported by sledge across the Russian con- 
tinent in the dead of winter. 

He served the full sentence, though his commission was eventually 
reinstated. ‘Toward the end of this period he married a tubercular and 
querulous widow, and this joyless marriage was ended only by her death 
seven years later. After several rather stormy and unhappy love affairs, he 
married a young woman who had come to him as a secretary. His work was 
sometimes dictated in a desperate struggle against hunger, creditors, and the 
consequences of his bouts of compulsive gambling. This second wife finally 
managed to put some order and stability into his chaotic finances, and thus 
enabled him to spend his last years in comparative peace and comfort. 

When Dostoevsky returned to St. Petersburg after his years in Siberia, 
he took up his literary career more or less where he had left off. The very 
title of The Insulted and Injured (1861) is significant. Memoirs from the 
House of the Dead is a semifictional work (not mere reporting) that shows 
the appalling life of the prisoners in Siberia. Notes from Underground 
appeared in 1864, and was followed by the four great novels of his maturity: 
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Crime and Punishment (1866), The Idiot (1868), The Possessed (1871~ 
1872), and The Brothers Karamazov (1879-1880). Though shortly before 
his death he achieved a personal triumph with a speech made at the unveil- 
ing of a bust of Pushkin in Moscow, the final impression of his life is not 
one of exultation. A French man of letters who knew him during his last 
years said: “Never have I seen on a human face such an expression of 
accumulated suffering.” 

Many critics consider Notes from Underground the key work of Dos- 
toevsky, for it marks not only his own recognition of the contradictory nature 
of man, but his first use of a fictional character who is himself agonizingly 
aware of his own nature. In some of his earlier work Dostoevsky had more 
or less accepted the ideas of such thinkers as Rousseau and the later socialists 
and positivists: Man is by nature good; society has corrupted him; society 
can be reformed by reason and good will; when society is so reformed, man 
will return to his natural goodness. But in Notes from Underground, he 
places evil and contradiction firmly within the individual. This view, of 
course, makes society merely the sum and reflection of the individuals who 
compose it, and the hope of reforming man by any sort of political, economic, 
or sociological tinkering must be abandoned. The unnamed anti-hero of 
Notes from Underground is helplessly aware of his dilemma; his reason 
makes him see himself for the irrational and despicable creature that he is, 
but his will is not subject to his reason, and his actions are governed by the 
evil—the “spite”—in his nature. He sees that he is both contemptible and 
ludicrous, but he cannot change—in fact, he will not change. 

This work faces the problems of human nature brutally and without 
illusions, but it offers neither solution nor hope. In the later novels the 
hope of a solution begins to develop. Part of the contradiction of man’s 
nature is his ability to judge himself—to condemn his own faults, to want 
to do better—and in this lies his salvation. The answer is no simple formula 
or program, but it is implied in the paired concepts of crime and punish- 
ment, guilt and reparation, sin and atonement. These pairs all recognize 
both the evil in man and his ability to rise above it. Thus, although Dos- 
toevsky’s final vision of human life has little to do with organized churches 
or sects, it is, in the profoundest sense of the word, religious. 


Dostoevsky, Notes from Underground, beginning, Russian 
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NOTES FROM UNDERGROUND*"* 


Part 1 


UNDERGROUND 


I 


I am a sick man. .. . I am a spiteful man. I am an unattractive man. I believe 
my liver is diseased. However, I know nothing at all about my disease, and do 
not know for certain what ails me. I don’t consult a doctor for it, and never have, 


* Translated by Constance Garnett. Since Dostoevsky used signs of ellipsis as punctua- 
tion, asterisks are used in this selection to indicate omissions. 

1 The author of the diary and the diary itself are, of course, imaginary. Nevertheless 
it is clear that such persons as the writer of these notes not only may, but positively must, 
exist in our society, when we consider the circumstances in the midst of which our society 
is formed. I have tried to expose to the view of the public more distinctly than is com- 
monly done, one of the characters of the recent past. He is one of the representatives 
of a generation still living. In this fragment, entitled “Underground,” this person introduces 
himself and his views, and, as it were, tries to explain the causes owing to which he has 
made his appearance in our midst. In the second fragment there are added the actual 
notes of this person concerning certain events in his life. [Author’s note.] 
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though I have a respect for medicine and doctors. Besides, I am extremely super- 
stitious, sufficiently so to respect medicine, anyway (1 am well-educated enough 
not to be superstitious, but I am superstitious). No, I refuse to consult a doctor 
from spite. That you probably will not understand. Well, I understand it, though. 
Of course, I can’t explain who it is precisely that I am mortifying in this case by 
my spite: I am perfectly well aware that I cannot “pay out” the doctors by not 
consulting them; I know better than any one that by all this I am only injuring 
myself and no one else. But still, if I don’t consult a doctor it is from spite. My 
liver is bad, well—let it get worse! 

I have been going on like that for a long time—twenty years. Now I am 
forty. I used to be in the government service, but am no longer. I was a spiteful 
official. I was rude and took pleasure in being so. I did not take bribes, you see, 
so I was bound to find a recompense in that, at least. (A poor jest, but I will not 
scratch it out. I wrote it thinking it would sound very witty; but now that I have 
seen myself that I only wanted to show off in a despicable way, I will not scratch 
it out on purpose! ) 

When petitioners used to come for information to the table at which I sat, I 
used to grind my teeth at them, and felt intense enjoyment when I succeeded 
in making anybody unhappy. I almost always did succeed. For the most part 
they were all timid people—of course, they were petitioners. But of the uppish 
ones there was one officer in particular I could not endure. He simply would not 
be humble, and clanked his sword in a disgusting way. I carried on a feud with 
him for eighteen months over that sword. At last I got the better of him. He left 
off clanking it. That happened in my youth, though. 

But do you know, gentlemen, what was the chief point about my spite? Why, 
the whole point, the real sting of it lay in the fact that continually, even in the 
moment of the acutest spleen, I was inwardly conscious with shame that I was 
not only not a spiteful but not even an embittered man, that I was simply scar- 
ing sparrows at random and amusing myself by it. I might foam at the mouth, 
but bring me a doll to play with, give me a cup of tea with sugar in it, and maybe 
I should be appeased. I might even be genuinely touched, though probably I 
should grind my teeth at myself afterwards and lie awake at night with shame 
for months after. That was my way. 

I was lying when I said just now that I was a spiteful official. I was lying from 
spite. I was simply amusing myself with the petitioners and with the officer, 
and in reality I never could become spiteful. I was conscious every moment in 
myself of many, very many elements absolutely opposite to that. I felt them 
positively swarming in me, these opposite elements. I knew that they had been 
swarming in me all my life and craving some outlet from me, but I would not 
let them, would not let them, purposely would not let them come out. They 
tormented me till I was ashamed: they drove me to convulsions and—sickened 
me, at last, how they sickened me! Now, are not you fancying, gentlemen, that 
I am expressing remorse for something now, that I am asking your forgiveness 
for something? I am sure you are fancying that. . . . However, I assure you I do 
not care if you are... . 

It was not only that I could not become spiteful, I did not know how to be- 
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come anything: neither spiteful nor kind, neither a rascal nor an honest man, 
neither a hero nor an insect. Now, I am living out my life in my corner, taunting 
myself with the spiteful and useless consolation that an intelligent man cannot 
become anything seriously, and it is only the fool who becomes anything. Yes, 
a man in the nineteenth century must and morally ought to be pre-eminently a 
characterless creature; a man of character, an active man, is pre-eminently a 
limited creature. That is my conviction of forty years. I am forty years old now, 
and you know forty years is a whole lifetime; you know it is extreme old age. 
To live longer than forty years is bad manners, is vulgar, immoral. Who does 
live beyond forty? Answer that, sincerely and honestly. I will tell you who do: 
fools and worthless fellows. I tell all old men that to their face, all these ven- 
erable old men, all these silver-haired and reverend seniors! I tell the whole 
world that to its face. I have a right to say so, for I shall go on living to sixty 
myself. To seventy! To eighty! . . . Stay, let me take breath... . 

You imagine no doubt, gentlemen, that I want to amuse you. You are mis- 
taken in that, too. I am by no means such a mirthful person as you imagine, 
or as you may imagine; however, irritated by all this babble (and I feel that you 
are irritated) you think fit to ask me who am J—then my answer is, I am a col- 
legiate assessor. I was in the service that I might have something to eat (and 
solely for that reason), and when last year a distant relation left me six thousand 
roubles in his will I immediately retired from the service and settled down in 
my comer. I used to live in this corner before, but now I have settled down in 
it. My room is a wretched, horrid one in the outskirts of the town. My servant is 
an old country-woman, ill-natured from stupidity, and, moreover, there is always 
a nasty smell about her. I am told that the Petersburg climate is bad for me, 
and that with my small means it is very expensive to live in Petersburg. I know 
all that better than all these sage and experienced counsellors and monitors. . 
But I am remaining in Petersburg; I am not going away from Petersburg! I am 
not going away because . . . ech! Why, it is absolutely no matter whether I am 
going away or not going away. 

But what can a decent man speak of with most pleasure? 

Answer: Of himself. 

Well, so I will talk about myself. 


x x bod 


II 


With people who know how to revenge themselves and to stand up for them- 
selves in general, how is it done? Why, when they are possessed, let us suppose, 
by the feeling of revenge, then for the time there is nothing else but that feeling 
left in their whole being. Such a gentleman simply dashes straight for his object 
like an infuriated bull with its horns down, and nothing but a wall will stop 
him. (By the way: facing the wall, such gentlemen—that is, the “direct” persons 
and men of action—are genuinely nonplussed. For them a wall is not an evasion, 
as for us people who think and consequently do nothing; it is not an excuse for 
turning aside, an excuse for which we are always very glad, though we scarcely 
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believe in it ourselves, as a rule. No, they are nonplussed in all sincerity. The 
wall has for them something tranquilizing, morally soothing, final—maybe even 
something mysterious . . . but of the wall later.) 

Well, such a direct person I regard as the real normal man, as his tender 
mother Nature wished to see him when she graciously brought him into being 
on the earth. I envy such a man till I am green in the face. He is stupid. I am 
not disputing that, but perhaps the normal man should be stupid, how do you 
know? Perhaps it is very beautiful, in fact. And I am the more persuaded of that 
suspicion, if one can call it so, by the fact that if you take, for instance, the 
antithesis of the normal man, that is, the man of acute consciousness, who has 
come, of course, not out of the lap of Nature but out of a retort (this is almost 
mysticism, gentlemen, but I suspect this, too), this retort-made man is some- 
times so nonplussed in the presence of his antithesis that with all his exag- 
gerated consciousness he genuinely thinks of himself as a mouse and not a man. 
It may be an acutely conscious mouse, yet it is a mouse, while the other is a 
man, and therefore, et caetera, et caetera. And the worst of it is, he himself, 
his very own self, looks on himself as a mouse; no one asks him to do so; and 
that is an important point. Now let us look at this mouse in action. Let us sup- 
pose, for instance, that it feels insulted, too (and it almost always does feel 
insulted), and wants to revenge itself, too. There may even be a greater accumu- 
lation of spite in it than in l'homme de la nature et de la vérité2 The base and 
nasty desire to vent that spite on its assailant rankles perhaps even more 
nastily in it than in Phomme de la nature et de la vérité. For through his innate 
stupidity the latter looks upon his revenge as justice pure and simple; while in 
consequence of his acute consciousness the mouse does not believe in the justice 
of it. To come at last to the deed itself, to the very act of revenge. Apart from the 
one fundamental nastiness the luckless mouse succeeds in creating around it so 
many other nastinesses in the form of doubts and questions, adds to the one 
question so many unsettled questions, that there inevitably works up around it 
a sort of fatal brew, a stinking mess, made up of its doubts, emotions, and of 
the contempt spat upon it by the direct men of action who stand solemnly about 
it as judges and arbitrators, laughing at it till their healthy sides ache. Of course 
the only thing left for it is to dismiss all that with a wave of its paw, and, with 
a smile of assumed contempt in which it does not even itself believe, creep 
ignominiously into its mouse-hole. There in its nasty, stinking, underground 
home our insulted, crushed and ridiculed mouse promptly becomes absorbed in 
cold, malignant and, above all, everlasting spite. For forty years together it will 
remember its injury down to the smallest, most ignominious details, and every 
time will add, of itself, details still more ignominious, spitefully teasing and tor- 
menting itself with its own imagination. It will itself be ashamed of its imag- 
inings, but yet it will recall it all, it will go over and over every detail, it will 
invent unheard-of things against itself, pretending that those things might hap- 
pen, and will forgive nothing. Maybe it will begin to revenge itself, too, but, as 
it were, piecemeal, in trivial ways, from behind the stove, incognito, without 


2 “The man of nature and of truth,” as Rousseau described himself in his Confessions. 
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believing either in its own right to vengeance, or in the success of its revenge, 
knowing that from all its efforts at revenge it will suffer a hundred times more 
than he on whom it revenges itself, while he, I daresay, will not even scratch him- 
self. On its death-bed it will recall it all over again, with interest accumulated 
over all the years and... 

But it is just in that cold, abominable half despair, half belief, in that con- 
scious burying oneself alive for grief in the underworld for forty years, in that 
acutely recognized and yet partly doubtful hopelessness of one’s position, in 
that hell of unsatisfied desires turned inward, in that fever of oscillations, of 
resolutions determined for ever and repented of again a minute later—that the 
savour of that strange enjoyment of which I have spoken lies. It is so subtle, so 
dificult of analysis, that persons who are a little limited, or even simply per- 
sons of strong nerves, will not understand a single atom of it. “Possibly,” you 
will add on your own account with a grin, “people will not understand it either 
who have never received a slap in the face,” and in that way you will politely hint 
to me that I too, perhaps, have had the experience of a slap in the face in my life, 
and so I speak as one who knows. I bet that you are thinking that. But set your 
minds at rest, gentlemen, I have not received a slap in the face, though it is abso- 
lutely a matter of indifference to me what you may think about it. Possibly, I 
even regret myself that I have given so few slaps in the face during my life. But 
enough . . . not another word on that subject of such extreme interest to you. 

I will continue calmly concerning persons with strong nerves who do not 
understand a certain refinement of enjoyment. Though in certain circumstances 
these gentlemen bellow their loudest like bulls, though this, let us suppose, does 
them the greatest credit, yet, as I have said already, confronted with the impos- 
sible they subside at once. The impossible means the stone wall! What stone 
wall? Why, of course, the laws of nature, the deductions of natural science, 
mathematics. As soon as they prove to you, for instance, that you are de- 
scended from a monkey, then it is no use scowling, accept it for a fact. When 
they prove to you that in reality one drop of your own fat must be dearer to you 
than a hundred thousand of your fellow creatures, and that this conclusion is 
the final solution of all so-called virtues and duties and all such prejudices and 
fancies, then you have just to accept it, there is no help for it, for twice two is a 
law of mathematics. Just try refuting it. 

“Upon my word,” they will shout at you, “it is no use protesting: it is a 
case of twice two makes four! Nature does not ask your permission, she has 
nothing to do with your wishes, and whether you like her laws or dislike them, 
you are bound to accept her as she is, and consequently all her conclusions. A 
wall, you see, is a wall . . . and so on, and so on.” 

Merciful heavens! but what do I care for the laws of nature and arithmetic, 
when, for some reason, I dislike those laws and the fact that twice two makes 
four? Of course I cannot break through the wall by battering my head against 
it if I really have not the strength to knock it down, but I am not going to be 
reconciled to it simply because it is a stone wall and I have not the strength. 

As though such a stone wall really were a consolation, and really did contain 
some word of conciliation, simply because it is as true as twice two makes four. 
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Oh, absurdity of absurdities!) How much better it is to understand it all, to 
recognize it all, all the impossibilities and the stone wall; not to be reconciled 
to one of those impossibilities and stone walls if it disgusts you to be reconciled 
to it; by the way of the most inevitable, logical combinations, to reach the most 
revolting conclusions on the everlasting theme, that even for the stone wall you 
are yourself somehow to blame, though again it is as clear as day you are not to 
blame in the least, and therefore grinding your teeth in silent impotence to sink 
into luxurious inertia, brooding on the fact that there is no one even for you to 


feel vindictive against, that you have not, and perhaps never will have, an object . 


for your spite, that it is a sleight-of-hand, a bit of juggling, a card-sharper’s trick, 
that it is simply a mess, no knowing what and no knowing who, but in spite of 
all these uncertainties and jugglings, still there is an ache in you, and the more 
you do not know, the worse the ache. 


IV 


“Ha, ha, ha! You will be finding enjoyment in toothache next,” you cry, with 
a laugh. 

“Well? Even in toothache there is enjoyment,” I answer. I had toothache 
for a whole month and I know there is. In that case, of course, people are not 
spiteful in silence, but moan; but they are not candid moans, they are malignant 
moans, and the malignancy is the whole point. The enjoyment of the sufferer 
finds expression in those moans; if he did not feel enjoyment in them he would 
not moan. It is a good example, gentlemen, and I will develop it. Those moans 
express in the first place all the aimlessness of your pain, which is so humiliating 
to your consciousness; the whole legal system of Nature on which you spit dis- 
dainfully, of course, but from which you suffer all the same while she does not. 
They express the consciousness that you have no enemy to punish, but that you 
have pain; the consciousness that in spite of all possible Wagenheims? you are 
in complete slavery to your teeth; that if some one wishes it, your teeth will leave 
off aching, and if he does not, they will go on aching another three months; and 
that finally if you are still contumacious and still protest, all that is left you for 
your own gratification is to thrash yourself or beat your wall with your fist as 
hard as you can, and absolutely nothing more. Well, these mortal insults, these 
jeers on the part of some one unknown, end at last in an enjoyment which 
sometimes reaches the highest degree of voluptuousness. I ask you, gentlemen, 
listen sometimes to the moans of an educated man of the nineteenth century 
suffering from toothache, on the second or third day of the attack, when he is 
beginning to moan, not as he moaned on the first day, that is, not simply because 
he has toothache, not just as any coarse peasant, but as a man affected by 
progress and European civilization, a man who is “divorced from the soil and 
the national elements,” as they express it nowadays. His moans become nasty, 
disgustingly malignant, and go on for whole days and nights. And of course he 
knows himself that he is doing himself no sort of good with his moans; he 


3 Dentists who ran ads in the Petersburg papers. 
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knows better than any one that he is only lacerating and harassing himself and 
others for nothing; he knows that even the audience before whom he is making 
his efforts, and his whole family, listen to him with loathing, do not put a bit of 
faith in him, and inwardly understand that he might moan differently, more 
simply, without trills and flourishes, and that he is only amusing. himself like that 
from ill-humour, from malignancy. Well, in all these recognitions and disgraces 
it is that there lies a voluptuous pleasure. As though he would say: “I am 
worrying you, I am lacerating your hearts, I am keeping every one in the house 
awake. Well, stay awake then, you, too, feel every minute that I have tooth- 
ache. I am not a hero to you now, as I tried to seem before, but simply a nasty 
person, an imposter. Well, so be it, then! I am very glad that you see through 
me. It is nasty for you to hear my despicable moans: well, let it be nasty; here 
I will let you have a nastier flourish in a minute. . . .” You do not understand 
even now, gentlemen? No, it seems our development and our consciousness must 
go further to understand all the intricacies of this pleasure. You laugh? De- 
lighted. My jests, gentlemen, are of course in bad taste, jerky, involved, lack- 
ing self-confidence. But of course that is because I do not respect myself. Can a 
man of perception respect himself at all? 


* * * 
VII 


. .. Oh, tell me, who was it first announced, who was it first proclaimed, that 
man only does nasty things because he does not know his own interests; and 
that if he were enlightened, if his eyes were opened to his real normal interests, 
man would at once cease to do nasty things, would at once become good and 
noble because, being enlightened and understanding his real advantage, he 
would see his own advantage in the good and nothing else, and we all know that 
not one man can, consciously, act against his own interests, consequently, so to 
say, through necessity, he would begin doing good? Oh, the babe! Oh, the pure, 
innocent child! Why, in the first place, when in all these thousands of years has 
there been a time when man has acted only from his own interest? What is to 
be done with the millions of facts that bear witness that men, consciously, that 
is, fully understanding their real interests, have left them in the background 
and have rushed headlong on another path, to mect peril and danger, com- 
pelled to this course by nobody and by nothing, but, as it were, simply disliking 
the beaten track, and have obstinately, wilfully, struck out another difficult, 
absurd way, seeking it almost in the darkness. So, I suppose, this obstinacy and 
perversity were pleasanter to them than any advantage. . . . Advantage! What is 
advantage? 

And will you take it upon yourself to define with perfect accuracy in what 
the advantage of man consists? And what if it so happens that a man’s advantage, 
sometimes, not only may, but even must, consist in his desiring in certain cases 
what is harmful to himself and not advantageous. And if so, there can be such a 
case, the whole principle falls into dust. What do you think—are there such 
cases? You laugh; laugh away, gentlemen, but only answer me: have man’s 
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advantages been reckoned up with perfect certainty? Are there not some which 
not only have not been included but cannot possibly be included under any 
classification? You see, you gentlemen have, to the best of my knowledge, taken 
your whole register of human advantages from the averages of statistical figures 
and politico-economical formulas. Your advantages ate prosperity, wealth, free- 
dom, peace—and so on, and so on. So that the man who should, for instance, 
go openly and knowingly in opposition to all that list would, to your thinking, 
and indeed mine too, of course, be an obscurantist or an absolute madman: 
would not he? But, you know, this is what is surprising: why does it so happen 
that all these statisticians, sages and lovers of humanity, when they reckon up 
human advantages invariably leave out one? They don’t even take it into their 
reckoning in the form in which it should be taken and the whole reckoning 
depends upon that. It would be no great matter, they would simply have to 
take it, this advantage, and add it to the list. But the trouble is, that this strange 
advantage does not fall under any classification and is not in place in any list. 
I have a friend for instance . . . Ech! gentlemen, but of course, he is your 
friend, too; and indeed there is no one, no one, to whom he is not a friend! 

When he prepares for any undertaking this gentleman immediately explains 
to you, elegantly and clearly, exactly how he must act in accordance with the 
laws of reason and truth. What is more, he will talk to you with excitement and 
passion of the true normal interests of man; with irony he will upbraid the 
short-sighted fools who do not understand their own interests, nor the true sig- 
nificance of virtue; and, within a quarter of an hour, without any sudden outside 
provocation, but simply through something inside him which is stronger than 
all his interests, he will go off on quite a different tack—that is, act in direct op- 
position to what he has just been saying about himself, in opposition to the laws 
of reason, in opposition to his own advantage—in fact, in opposition to every- 
thing. . . . I warn you that my friend is a compound personality, and therefore it 
is difficult to blame him as an individual. The fact is, gentlemen, it seems there 
must really exist something that is dearer to almost every man than his greatest 
advantages, or (not to be illogical) there is a most advantageous advantage (the 
very one omitted of which we spoke just now) which is more important and 
more advantageous than all other advantages, for the sake of which a man if 
necessary is ready to act in opposition to all laws; that is, in opposition to rea- 
son, honour, peace, prosperity—in fact, in opposition to all those excellent and 
useful things if only he can attain that fundamental, most advantageous ad- 
vantage which is dearer to him than all. “Yes, but it’s advantage all the same,” 
you will retort. But excuse me, TIl make the point clear, and it is not a case of 
playing upon words. What matters is, that this advantage is remarkable from 
the very fact that it breaks down all our classifications, and continually shatters 
every system constructed by lovers of mankind for the benefit of mankind. In 
fact, it upsets everything. But before I mention this advantage to you, I want 
to compromise myself personally, and therefore I boldly declare that all these 
fine systems—all these theories for explaining to mankind their real normal in- 
terests, in order that inevitably striving to pursue these interests they may at 
once become good and noble—are, in my opinion, so far, mere logical exercises! 
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Yes, logical exercises. Why, to maintain this theory of the regeneration of man- 
kind by means of the pursuit of his own advantage is to my mind almost the 
same thing as . . . as to affirm, for instance, following Buckle,* that through 
civilization mankind becomes softer, and consequently less bloodthirsty, and 
less fitted for warfare. 

Logically it does seem to follow from his arguments. But man has such a 
predilection for systems and abstract deductions that he is ready to distort the 
truth intentionally, he is ready to deny the evidence of his senses only to 
justify his logic. I take this example because it is the most glaring instance of it. 
Only look about you: blood is being spilt in streams, and in the merriest way, 
as though it were champagne. Take the whole of the nineteenth century in which 
Buckle lived. Take Napoleon—the Great and also the present one. Take North 
America—the eternal union. Take the farce of Schleswig-Holstein.® . . . And 
what is it that civilization softens in us? The only gain of civilization for man- 
kind is the greater capacity for variety of sensations—and absolutely nothing 
more. And through the development of this many-sidedness man may come to 
finding enjoyment in bloodshed. In fact, this has already happened to him. 
Have you noticed that it is the most civilized gentlemen who have been the 
subtlest slaughterers, to whom the Attilas and Stenka Razins’ could not hold a 
candle, and if they are not so conspicuous as the Attilas and Stenka Razins it is 
simply because they are so often met with, are so ordinary and have become so 
familiar to us. In any case civilization has made mankind if not more blood- 
thirsty, at least more vilely, more loathsomely blood-thirsty. In old days he saw 
justice in bloodshed and with his conscience at peace exterminated those he 
thought proper. Now we do think bloodshed abominable and yet we engage in 
this abomination, and with more energy than ever. Which is worse? Decide that 
for yourselves. 

They say that Cleopatra (excuse an instance from Roman history) was fond 
of sticking gold pins into her slave-girls’ breasts and derived gratification from 
their screams and writhings. You will say that that was in the comparatively 
barbarous times; that these are barbarous times too, because also, comparatively 
speaking, pins are stuck in even now; that though man has now learned to see 
more clearly than in barbarous ages, he is still far from having learnt to act as 
reason and science would dictate. But yet you are fully convinced that he will 
be sure to learn when he gets rid of certain old bad habits, and when common 
sense and science have completely re-educated human nature and turned it 
in a normal direction. You are confident that then man will cease from inten- 
tional error and will, so to say, be compelled not to want to set his will against 


*The English historian, Henry Thomas Buckle (1821-1862), who held that all 
human progress was caused by intellectual enlightenment. 
a oe one, Louis Napoleon, son of Napoleon Bonaparte and emperor of France 

€ The Austrians and Prussians, under Bismarck’s engineering, attacked Denmark and 
annexed its southernmost provinces, Schleswig and Holstein. 

T Stepan (Stenka) Razin, leader of a peasant rebellion along the Volga in 1670, 
whose uprising was accompanied by wholesale executions of landholders and government 
officials. Stenka Razin has since become a folk hero roughly equivalent to Robin Hood. 
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his normal interests. That is not all; then, you say, science itself will teach man 
(though to my mind it’s a superfluous luxury) that he never has really had any 
caprice or will of his own, and that he himself is something of the nature of a 
piano-key or the stop of an organ, and that there are, besides, things called the 
laws of nature; so that everything he does is not done by his willing it, but is 
done of itself, by the laws of nature. Consequently we have only to discover 
these laws of nature, and man will no longer have to answer for his actions and 
life will become exceedingly easy for him. All human actions will then, of course, 
be tabulated according to these laws, mathematically, like tables of logarithms 
up to 108,000, and entered in an index; or, better still, there would be published 
certain edifying works of the nature of encyclopaedic lexicons, in which every- 
thing will be so clearly calculated and explained that there will be no more inci- 
dents or adventures in the world. 

Then—this is all what you say—new economic relations will be established, 
all ready-made and worked out with mathematical exactitude, so that every pos- 
sible question will vanish in the twinkling of an eye, simply because every pos- 
sible answer to it will be provided. Then the “Palace of Crystal’8 will be built. 
Then . . . In fact, those will be halcyon days. Of course there is no guaranteeing 
(this is my comment) that it will not be, for instance, frightfully dull then (for 
what will one have to do when everything will be calculated and tabulated?), 
but on the other hand everything will be extraordinarily rational. Of course 
boredom may lead you to anything. It is boredom sets one sticking golden pins 
into people, but all that would not matter. What is bad (this is my comment 
again) is that I dare say people will be thankful for the gold pins then. Man 
is stupid, you know, phenomenally stupid; or rather he is not at all stupid, 
but he is so ungrateful that you could not find another like him in all creation. I, 
for instance, would not be in the least surprised if all of a sudden, apropos of 
nothing, in the midst of general prosperity a gentleman with an ignoble, or 
rather with a reactionary and ironical, countenance were to arise and putting 
his arms akimbo, say to us all: “I say, gentlemen, hadn’t we better kick over the 
whole show and scatter rationalism to the winds, simply to send these loga- 
rithms to the devil, and to enable us to live once more at our own sweet foolish 
will!” That again would not matter; but what is annoying is that he would be 
sure to find followers—such is the nature of man. And all that for the most 
foolish reason, which, one would think, was hardly worth mentioning: that is, 
that man everywhere and at all times, whoever he may be, has preferred to act as 
he chose and not in the least as his reason and advantage dictated. And one 
may choose what is contrary to one’s own interests, and sometimes one positively 
ought (that is my idea). One’s own free unfettered choice, one’s own caprice— 
however wild it may be, one’s own fancy worked up at times to frenzy—is that 
very “most advantageous advantage’ which we have overlooked, which comes 
under no classification and against which all systems and theories are continually 
being shattered to atoms. And how do these wiseacres know that man wants a 
normal, a virtuous choice? What has made them conceive that man must want 


8 The Crystal Palace, an immense structure of iron and glass, was built in 1851 for 
the first International Exposition in London. 
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a rationally advantageous choice? What man wants is simply independent 
choice, whatever that independence may cost and wherever it may lead. And 
choice, of course, the devil only knows what choice... . 


VII 


“Ha! ha! ha! But you know there is no such thing as choice in reality, say 
what you like,” you will interpose with a chuckle. “Science has succeeded in so 
far analyzing man that we know already that choice and what is called free- 
dom of will is nothing else than—” 

Stay, gentlemen, I meant to begin with that myself. I confess, I was rather 
frightened. I was just going to say that the devil only knows what choice de- 
pends on, and that perhaps that was a very good thing, but I remembered the 
teaching of science . . . and pulled myself up. And here you have begun upon it. 
Indeed, if there really is some day discovered a formula for all our desires and 
caprices—that is, an explanation of what they depend upon, by what laws they 
arise, how they develop, what they are aiming at in one case and in another and 
so on, that is, a real mathematical formula—then, most likely, man will at once 
cease to feel desire, indeed, he will be certain to. For who would want to choose 
by rule? Besides, he will at once be transformed from a human being into an 
organ-stop or something of the sort; for what is a man without desires, without 
free will and without choice, if not a stop in an organ? What do you think? Let 
us reckon the chances—can such a thing happen or not? 

“H’m!” you decide. “Our choice is usually mistaken from a false view of our 
advantage. We sometimes choose absolute nonsense because in our foolishness 
we see in that nonsense the easiest means for attaining a supposed advantage. 
But when all that is explained and worked out on paper (which is perfectly 
possible, for it is contemptible and senseless to suppose that some laws of nature 
man will never understand), then certainly so-called desires will no longer exist. 
For if a desire should come into conflict with reason we shall then reason and 
not desire, because it will be impossible retaining our reason to be senseless in 
our desires, and in that way knowingly act against reason and desire to injure 
ourselves. And as all choice and reasoning can be really calculated—because 
there will some day be discovered the laws of our so-called free will—so, joking 
apart, there may one day be something like a table constructed of them, so 
that we really shall choose in accordance with it. If, for instance, some day 
they calculate and prove to me that I made a long nose at some one because I 
could not help making a long nose at him and that I had to do it in that particu- 
lar way, what freedom is left me, especially if I am a learned man and have 
taken my degree somewhere? Then I should be able to calculate my whole life 
for thirty years beforehand. In short, if this could be arranged there would be 
nothing left for us to do; anyway, we should have to understand that. And, in 
fact, we ought unwearyingly to repeat to ourselves that at such and such a time 
and in such and such circumstances Nature does not ask our leave; that we 
have got to take her as she is and not fashion her to suit our fancy, and if we 
really aspire to formulas and tables of rules, and well, even . . . to the chemical 
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retort, there’s no help for it, we must accept the retort too, or else it will be ac- 
cepted without our consent. . . .” 

Yes, but here I come to a stop! Gentlemen, you must excuse me for being 
over-philosophical; it’s the result of forty years underground! Allow me to in- 
dulge my fancy. You see, gentlemen, reason is an excellent thing, there’s no dis- 
puting that, but reason is nothing but reason and satisfies only the rational side 
of man’s nature, while will is a manifestation of the whole life, that is, of the 
whole human life including reason and all the impulses. And although our 
life, in this manifestation of it, is often worthless, yet it is life and not simply 
extracting square roots. Here I, for instance, quite naturally want to live, in 
order to satisfy all my capacities for life, and not simply my capacity for reason- 
ing, that is, not simply one-twentieth of my capacity for life. What does reason 
know? Reason only knows what it has succeeded in learning (some things, per- 
haps, it will never learn; this is a poor comfort, but why not say so frankly?) and 
human nature acts as a whole, with everything that is in it, consciously or un- 
consciously, and, even if it goes wrong, it lives. I suspect, gentlemen, that you 
are looking at me with compassion; you tell me again that an enlightened and 
developed man, such, in short, as the future man will be, cannot consciously de- 
sire anything disadvantageous to himself, that that can be proved mathematically. 
I thoroughly agree, it can—by mathematics. 

But I repeat for the hundredth time, there is one case, one only, when man 
may consciously, purposely, desire what is injurious to himself, what is stupid, 
very stupid—simply in order to have the right to desire for himself even what is 
very stupid and not to be bound by an obligation to desire only what is sensible. 
Of course, this very stupid thing, this caprice of ours, may be in reality, gentle- 
men, more advantageous for us than anything else on earth, especially in certain 
cases. And in particular it may be more advantageous than any advantage even 
when it does us obvious harm, and contradicts the soundest conclusions of our 
reason concerning our advantage—for in any circumstances it preserves for us 
what is most precious and most important—that is, our personality, our indi- 
viduality. Some, you see, maintain that this really is the most precious thing for 
mankind; choice can, of course, if it chooses, be in agreement with reason; and 
especially if this be not abused but kept within bounds. It is profitable and some- 
times even praiseworthy. But very often, and even most often, choice is utterly 
and stubbornly opposed to reason... and... and... do you know that that, 
too, is profitable, sometimes even praiseworthy? Gentlemen, let us suppose that 
man is not stupid. (Indeed one cannot refuse to suppose that, if only from the 
one consideration, that, if man is stupid, then who is wise?) But if he is not 
stupid, he is monstrously ungrateful! Phenomenally ungrateful. In fact, I believe 
that the best definition of man is the ungrateful biped. But that is not all, that 
is not his worst defect; his worst defect is his perpetual moral obliquity, perpetual 
—from the days of the Flood to the Schleswig-Holstein period. 

Moral obliquity and consequently lack of good sense; for it has long been ac- 
cepted that lack of good sense is due to no other cause than moral obliquity. Put 
it to the test and cast your eyes upon the history of mankind. What will you 
see? Is it a grand spectacle? Grand, if you like. Take the Colossus of Rhodes, for 
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instance, that’s worth something. With good reason Mr. Anaevsky testifies of it 
that some say that it is the work of man’s hands, while others maintain that it 
has been created by Nature herself.’ Is it many-coloured? It may be it is many- 
coloured, too: if one takes the dress uniforms, military and civilian, of all peo- 
ples in all ages—that alone is worth something, and if you take the undress uni- 
forms you will never get to the end of it; no historian would be equal to the job. 
Is it monotonous? It may be it’s monotonous too: it’s fighting and fighting; 
they are fighting now, they fought first and they fought last—you will admit 
that it is almost too monotonous. In short, one may say anything about the his- 
tory of the world—anything that might enter the most disordered imagination. 

The only thing one can’t say is that it’s rational. The very word sticks in 
one’s throat. And, indeed, this is the odd thing that is continually happening: 
there are continually turning up in life moral and rational persons, sages and 
lovers of humanity, who make it their object to live all their lives as morally and 
rationally as possible, to be, so to speak, a light to their neighbours simply in 
order to show them that it is possible to live morally and rationally in this world. 
And yet we all know that those very people sooner or later have been false to 
themselves, playing some queer trick, often a most unseemly one. Now I ask 
you: what can be expected of man since he is a being endowed with such strange 
qualities? Shower upon him every earthly blessing, drown him in a sea of hap- 
piness, so that nothing but bubbles of bliss can be seen on the surface; give him 
economic prosperity, such that he should have nothing else to do but sleep, eat 
cakes and busy himself with the continuation of his species, and even then out 
of sheer ingratitude, sheer spite, man would play you some nasty trick. He would 
even risk his cakes and would deliberately desire the most fatal rubbish, the 
most uneconomical absurdity, simply to introduce into all this positive good 
sense his fatal fantastic element. It is just his fantastic dreams, his vulgar folly, 
that he will desire to retain, simply in order to prove to himself—as though that 
were so necessary—that men still are men and not the keys of a piano, which the 
laws of nature threaten to control so completely that soon one will be able to 
desire nothing but by the calendar. And that is not all: even if man really were 
nothing but a piano-key, even if this were proved to him by natural science and 
mathematics, even then he would not become reasonable, but would purposely 
do something perverse out of simple ingratitude, simply to gain his point. And 
if he does not find means he will contrive destruction and chaos, will contrive 
sufferings. of all sorts, only to gain his point! He will launch a curse upon the 
world, and as only man can curse (it is his privilege, the primary distinction 
between him and other animals) it may be by his curse alone he will attain his 
object—that is, convince himself that he is a man and not a piano-key! If you 
say that all this, too, can be calculated and tabulated—chaos and darkness and 
curses, so that the mere possibility of calculating it all beforehand would stop 
it all, and reason would reassert itself—then man would purposely go mad in 
order to be rid of reason and gain his point! I believe in it, I answer for it, for the 


__ °A gigantic statue of Apollo built on the island of Rhodes about 290 »B.c. and con- 
sidered one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. Anaevsky was a minor Russian 
novelist of the nineteenth century. 
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whole work of man really seems to consist in nothing but proving to himself 
every minute that he is a man and not a piano-key! It may be at the cost of his 
skin, it may be by cannibalism! And this being so, can one help being tempted 
to rejoice that it has not yet come off, and that desire still depends on something 
we don’t know? 

You will scream at me (that is, if you condescend to do so) that no one is 
touching my free will, that all they are concerned with is that my will should of 
itself, of its own free will, coincide with my own normal interests, with the 
Jaws of nature and arithmetic. 

Good heavens, gentlemen, what sort of free will is left when we come to 
tabulation and arithmetic, when it will all be a case of twice two makes four? 
Twice two makes four without my will. As if free will meant that! 


IX 


Gentlemen, I am joking, and I know myself that my jokes are not brilliant, 
but you know one can’t take everything as a joke. I am, perhaps, jesting against 
the grain. Gentlemen, I am tormented by questions; answer them for me. You, 
for instance, want to cure men of their old habits and reform their will in ac- 
cordance with science and good sense. But how do you know, not only that it is 
possible, but also that it is desirable, to reform man in that way? And what 
leads you to the conclusion that man’s inclinations need reforming? In short, 
how do you know that such a reformation will be a benefit to man? And to go 
to the root of the matter, why are you so positively convinced that not to act 
against his real normal interests guaranteed by the conclusions of reason and 
arithmetic is certainly always advantageous for man and must always be a law 
for mankind? So far, you know, this is only your supposition. It may be the law 
of logic, but not the law of humanity. You think, gentlemen, perhaps that I am 
mad? Allow me to defend myself. I agree that man is pre-eminently a creative 
animal, predestined to strive consciously for an object and to engage in engi- 
neering—that is, incessantly and eternally to make new toads, wherever they 
may lead. But the reason why he wants sometimes to go off at a tangent may 
just be that he is predestined to make the road, and perhaps, too, that however 
stupid the “direct” practical man may be, the thought sometimes will occur to 
him that the road almost always does lead somewhere, and that the destination 
it leads to is less important than the process of making it, and that the chief 
thing is to save the well-conducted child from despising engineering, and so giv- 
ing way to the fatal idleness, which, as we all know, is the mother of all the 
vices, Man likes to make roads and to create, that is a fact beyond dispute. But 
why has he such a passionate love for destruction and chaos also? Tell me that! 
But on that point I want to say a couple of words myself. May it not be that he 
loves chaos and destruction (there can be no disputing that he does sometimes 
love it) because he is instinctively afraid of attaining his object and completing 
the edifice he is constructing? Who knows, perhaps he only loves that edifice 
from a distance, and is by no means in love with it at close quarters; perhaps 
he only loves building it and does not want to live in it, but will leave it, 
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when completed, for the use of les animaux domestiques—such as the ants, the 
sheep, and so on. Now the ants have quite a different taste. They have a marvel- 
lous edifice of that pattern which endures for ever—the ant-heap. 

With the ant-heap the respectable race of ants began and with the ant-heap 
they will probably end, which does the greatest credit to their perseverance and 
good sense. But man is a frivolous and incongruous creature, and perhaps, like 
a chess-player, loves the process of the game, not the end of it. And who knows 
(there is no saying with certainty), perhaps the only goal on earth to which 
mankind is striving lies in this incessant process of attaining, in other words, in 
life itself, and not in the thing to be attained, which must always be expressed 
as a formula, as positive as twice two makes four, and such positiveness is not 
life, gentlemen, but is the beginning of death. Anyway, man has always been 
afraid of this mathematical certainty, and I am afraid of it now. Granted that 
man does nothing but seek that mathematical certainty, he traverses oceans, 
sacrifices his life in the quest, but to succeed, really to find it, he dreads, I assure 
you. He feels that when he has found it there will be nothing for him to look for. 
When workmen have finished their work they do at least receive their pay, 
they go to the tavern, then they are taken to the police-station—and there is 
occupation for a week. But where can man go? Anyway, one can observe a cer- 
tain awkwardness about him when he has attained such objects. He loves the 
process of attaining, but does not quite like to have attained, and that, of 
course, is very absurd. In fact, man is a comical creature; there seems to be a 
kind of jest in it all. But yet mathematical certainty is, after all, something 
insufferable. Twice two makes four seems to me simply a piece of insolence. 
Twice two makes four is a pert coxcomb who stands with arms akimbo barring 
your path and spitting. I admit that twice two makes four is an excellent thing, 
but if we are to give everything its due, twice two makes five is sometimes a very 
charming thing too. 


x * * 
XI 


The long and the short of it is, gentlemen, that it is better to do nothing! 
Better conscious inertia! And so hurrah for underground! Though I have said 
that I envy the normal man to the last drop of my bile, yet I should not care to be 
in his place such as he is now (though I shall not cease envying him). No, no; 
anyway the underground life is more advantageous. There, at any rate, one can 
. . . Oh, but even now I am lying! I am lying because I know myself that it is 
not underground that is better, but something different, quite different, for which 
I am thirsting, but which I cannot find! Damn underground! 

I will tell you another thing that would be better, and that is, if I myself 
believed in anything of what I have just written. I swear to you, gentlemen, 
there is not one thing, not one word of what I have written, that I really be- 
lieve. That is, I believe it, perhaps, but at the same time I feel and suspect that I 
am lying like a cobbler. 

“Then why have you written all this?” you will say to me. 

“I ought to put you underground for forty years without anything to do 
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and then come to you in your cellar, to find out what stage you have reached! 
How can a man be left with nothing to do for forty years? 

“Isn’t that shameful, isn’t that humiliating?” you will say, perhaps, wagging 
your heads contemptuously. “You thirst for life and try to settle the problems of 
life by a logical tangle. And how persistent, how insolvent are your sallies, and 
at the same time what a scare you are in! You talk nonsense and are pleased with 
it; you say impudent things and are in continual alarm and apologizing for them. 
You declare that you are afraid of nothing and at the same time try to ingratiate 
yourself in our good opinion. You declare that you are gnashing your teeth and 
at the same time you try to be witty so as to amuse us. You know that your 
witticisms are not witty, but you are evidently well satisfied with their literary 
value. You may, perhaps, have really suffered, but you have no respect for your 
own suffering. You may have sincerity, but you have no modesty; out of the 
pettiest vanity you expose your sincerity to publicity and ignominy. You doubt- 
lessly mean to say something, but hide your last word through fear, because you 
have not the resolution to utter it, and only have a cowardly impudence. You 
boast of consciousness, but you are not sure of your ground, for though your 
mind works, yet your heart is darkened and corrupt, and you cannot have a full, 
genuine consciousness without a pure heart. And how intrusive you are, how you 
insist and grimace! Lies, lies, lies!” 

Of course I have myself made up all the things you say. That, too, is from 
underground. I have been for forty years listening to you through a crack under 
the floor. I have invented them myself, there was nothing else I could invent. 
It is no wonder that I have learned it by heart and it has taken a literary form... . 

But can you really be so credulous as to think that I will print all this and 
give it to you to read too? And another problem: why do I call you “gentlemen,” 
why do I address you as though you really were my readers? Such confessions as 
I intend to make are never printed nor given to other people to read. Anyway, 
I am not strong-minded enough for that, and I don’t see why I should be. But 
you see a fancy has occurred to me and I want to realize it at all costs. Let me 
explain. 

Every man has reminiscences which he would not tell to every one, but only 
to his friends. He has other matters in his mind which he would not reveal even 
to his friends, but only to himself, and that in secret. But there are other things 
which a man is afraid to tell even to himself, and every decent man has a num- 
ber of such things stored away in his mind. The more decent he is, the greater 
the number of such things in his mind. Anyway, I have only lately determined to 
remember some of my early adventures. Till now I have always avoided them, 
even with a certain uneasiness. Now, when I am not only recalling them, but have 
actually decided to write an account of them, I want to try the experiment 
whether one can, even with oneself, be perfectly open and not take fright at the 
whole truth. I will observe, in parenthesis, that Heine says that a true autobiog- 
raphy is almost an impossibility, and that man is bound to lie about himself. 
He considers that Rousseau certainly told lies about himself in his confessions, 
and even intentionally lied, out of vanity. I am convinced that Heine is right, 
I quite understand how sometimes one may, out of sheer vanity, attribute regular 
crimes to oneself, and indeed I can very well conceive that kind of vanity. But 
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Heine judged of people who made their confessions to the public. I write only 
for myself, and I wish to declare once and for all that if I write as though I 
were addressing readers, that is simply because it is easier for me to write in that 
form. It is a form, an empty form—lI shall never have readers. I have made this 
plain already. ... 

I don’t wish to be hampered by any restrictions in the compilation of my 
notes. I shall not attempt any system or method. I will jot things down as I re- 
member them. 

But here, perhaps, some one will catch at the word and ask me: if you really 
don’t reckon on readers, why do you make such compacts with yourself—and on 
paper too—that is, that you won’t attempt any system or method, that you jot 
things down as you remember them, and so on, and so on? Why are you explain- 
ing? Why do you apologize? 

Well, there it is, I answer. 

There is a whole psychology in all this, though. Perhaps it is simply that I am 
a coward. And perhaps that I purposely imagine an audience before me in order 
that I may be more dignified while I write. There are perhaps thousands of rea- 
sons. Again, what is my object precisely in writing? If it is not for the benefit 
of the public why should I not simply recall these incidents in my own mind 
without putting them on paper? 

Quite so; but yet it is more imposing on paper. There is something more 
impressive in it; I shall be better able to criticize myself and improve my style. 
Besides, I shall perhaps obtain actual relief from writing. To-day, for instance, 
I am particularly oppressed by one memory of a distant past. It came back 
vividly to my mind a few days ago, and has remained haunting me like an an- 
noying tune that one cannot get rid of. And yet I must get rid of it somehow. 
I have hundreds of such reminiscences; but at times some one stands out from 
the hundred and oppresses me. For some reason I believe that if I write it down 
I should get rid of it. Why not try? 

Besides, I am bored, and I never have anything to do. Writing will be a 
sort of work. They say work makes man kind-hearted and honest. Well, here- 
is a chance for me, anyway. 

Snow is falling to-day, yellow and dingy. It fell yesterday, too, and a few days 
ago. I fancy it is the wet snow that has reminded me of that incident which I 
cannot shake off now. And so let it be a story apropos of the falling snow. 


Part 2 


APROPOS OF THE WET SNOW 


When from dark error’s subjugation 
My words of passionate exhortation 
Had wrenched thy fainting spirit free; 
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And writhing prone in thine affliction 
Thou didst recall with malediction 
The vice that had encompassed thee: 
And when thy slumbering conscience, fretting 
By recollection’s torturing flame, 
Thou didst reveal the hideous setting 
Of thy life’s current ere I came: 
When suddenly I saw thee sicken, 
And weeping, hide thine anguished face, 
Revolted, maddened, horror-stricken, 
At memories of foul disgrace. 


NeExrassov (translated by Juliet Soskice) 1° 
I 


At that time I was only twenty-four. My life was even then gloomy, ill- 
regulated, and as solitary as that of a savage. I made friends with no one and 
positively avoided talking, and buried myself more and more in my hole. At 
work in the office I never looked at any one, and I was perfectly well aware that 
my companions looked upon me, not only as a queer fellow, but even looked 
upon me—I always fancied this—with a sort of loathing. I sometimes wondered 
why it was that nobody except me fancied that he was looked upon with aver- 
sion. One of the clerks had a most repulsive, pock-marked face, which looked 
positively villainous. I believe I should not have dared to look at any one with 
such an unsightly countenance. Another had such a very dirty old uniform that 
there was an unpleasant odour in his proximity. Yet not one of these gentlemen 
showed the slightest self-consciousness—either about their clothes or their coun- 
tenance or their character in any way. Neither of them ever imagined that 
they were looked at with repulsion; if they had imagined it they would not have 
minded—so long as their superiors did not look at them in that way. It is clear 
to me now that, owing to my unbounded vanity and to the high standard I set 
for myself, I often looked at myself with furious discontent, which verged on 
loathing, and so I inwardly attributed the same feeling to every one. I hated my 
face, for instance: I thought it disgusting, and even suspected that there was 
something base in my expression, and so every day when I turned up at the office 
I tried to behave as independently as possible, and to assume a lofty expression, 
so that I might not be suspected of being abject. “My face may be ugly, I 
thought, “but let it be lofty, expressive, and, above all, extremely intelligent. 
But I was positively and painfully certain that it was impossible for my counte- 
nance ever to express those qualities. And what was worst of all, I thought it ac- 
tually stupid-looking, and I would have been quite satished `f I could have looked 
intelligent. In fact, I would even have put up with looking base if, at the same 
time, my face could have been thought strikingly intelligent. 


10 Nikolay Nekrassov (1821-1878), a radical Russian poet and editor. The final lines 
of the poem quoted here are: “Into my house come bold and free,/Its rightful mistress 
there to be.” 
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Of course, I hated my fellow-clerks one and all, and I despised them all, yet 
at the same time I was, as it were, afraid of them. In fact, it happened at times 
that I thought more highly of them than of myself. It somehow happened quite 
suddenly that I alternated between despising them and thinking them superior 
to myself. A cultivated and decent man cannot be vain without setting a fear- 
fully high standard for himself, and without despising and almost hating himself 
at certain moments. But whether I despised them or thought them superior I 
dropped my eyes almost every time I met any one. I even made experiments 
whether I could face So-and-So’s looking at me, and I was always the first to drop 
my eyes. This worried me to distraction. I had a sickly dread, too, of being ridicu- 
lous, and so had a slavish passion for the conventional in everything external. 
I loved to fall into the common rut, and had a whole-hearted terror of any kind 
of eccentricity in myself. But how could I live up to it? I was morbidly sensitive, 
as a man of our age should be. They were all stupid, and as like one another as 
so many sheep. Perhaps I was the only one in the office who fancied that I was 
a coward and a slave, and I fancied it just because I was more highly developed. 
But it was not only that I fancied it, it really was so. I was a coward and a slave. 
I say this without the slightest embarrassment. Every decent man of our age 
must be a coward and a slave. That is his normal condition. Of that I am firmly 
persuaded. He is made and constructed to that very end. And not only at the 
present time owing to some casual circumstances, but always, at all times, a 
decent man is bound to be a coward and a slave. It is the law of nature for all 
decent people all over the earth. If any one of them happens to be valiant about 
something, he need not be comforted nor carried away by that; he would show 
the white feather just the same before something else. That is how it invariably 
and inevitably ends. Only donkeys and mules are valiant, and they only till they 
are pushed up to the wall. It is not worth while to pay attention to them, for 
they really are of no consequence. 

Another circumstance, too, worried me in those days: that there was no one 
like me and I was unlike any one else. “I am alone and they are every one,” I 
thought—and pondered. 

From that it is evident that I was still a youngster. 

The very opposite sometimes happened. It was loathsome sometimes to go to 
the office; things reached such a point that I often came home ill. But all at once, 
apropos of nothing, there would come a phase of skepticism and indifference 
(everything happened in phases to me), and I would laugh myself at my intol- 
erance and fastidiousness, I would reproach myself with being romantic. At 
one time I was unwilling to speak to any one, while at other times I would not 
only talk, but go to the length of contemplating making friends with them. All 
my fastidiousness would suddenly, for no rhyme or reason, vanish. Who knows, 
perhaps I never had really had it, and it had simply been affected, and got out of 
books. I have not decided that question even now. Once I quite made friends 
with them, visited their homes, played preference, drank vodka, talked of pro- 
motions... . But here let me make a digression. 

We Russians, speaking generally, have never had those foolish transcenden- 
tal “‘romantics’”—German, and still more French—on whom nothing produces 
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any effect; if there were an earthquake, if all France perished at the barricades, 
they would still be the same, they would not even have the decency to affect a 
change, but would still go on singing their transcendental songs to the hour of 
their death, because they are fools. We, in Russia, have no fools; that is well 
known. That is what distinguishes us from foreign lands. Consequently these 
transcendental natures are not found amongst us in their pure form. The idea 
that they are is due to our “realistic” journalists and critics of that day, always on 
the lookout for Kostanzhoglos and Uncle Pyotr Ivanitches!! and foolishly accept- 
ing them as our ideal; they have slandered our romantics, taking them for the 
same transcendental sort as in Germany or France. On the contrary, the char- 
acteristics of our “romantics” are absolutely and directly opposed to the tran- 
scendental European type, and no European standard can be applied to them. 
(Allow me to make use of this word “romantic’”—an old-fashioned and much 
respected word which has done good service and is familiar to all.) The charac- 
teristics of our romantics are to understand everything, to see everything and to 
see it often incomparably more clearly than our most realistic minds see it; to 
refuse to accept anyone or anything, but at the same time not to despise any- 
thing; to give way, to yield, from policy; never to lose sight of a useful practi- 
cal object (such as rent-free quarters at the government expense, pensions, 
decorations), to keep their eye on that object through all the enthusiasms and 
volumes of lyrical poems, and at the same time to preserve “the good and the 
beautiful” inviolate within them to the hour of their death, and to preserve 
themselves also, incidentally, like some precious jewel wrapped in cotton wool 
if only for the benefit of “the good and the beautiful.” Our “romantic” is a man 
of great breadth and the greatest rogue of all our rogues, I assure you. . . . I can 
assure you from experience, indeed. Of course, that is, if he is intelligent. But 
what am I saying! The romantic is always intelligent, and I only meant to observe 
that although we have had foolish romantics they don’t count, and they were 
only so because in the flower of their youth they degenerated into Germans, and 
to preserve their precious jewel more comfortably, settled somewhere out there— 
by preference in Weimar or the Black Forest. 

I, for instance, genuinely despised my official work and did not openly abuse 
it simply because I was in it myself and got a salary for it. Anyway, take note, I 
did not openly abuse it. Our romantic would rather go out of his mind—a thing, 
however, which very rarely happens—than take to open abuse, unless he had 
some other career in view; and he is never kicked out. At most, they would take 
him to the lunatic asylum as “the King of Spain’”!? if he should go very mad. But 
it is only the thin, fair people who go out of their minds in Russia. Innumerable 
“romantics” attain later in life to considerable rank in the service. Their many- 
sidedness is remarkable! And what a faculty they have for the most contradic- 
tory sensations! I was comforted by this thought even in those days, and I am of 


11 Kostanzhoglo, in Nikolay Gogol’s novel, Dead Souls (1852), is an impossibly 
perfect model of efficiency. Pyotr Ivanitch is a character in Ivan Goncharov’s A Common 
Story (1847) who instructs the romantic hero in moderation and common sense. 

12 In Gogol’s story “Memoirs of a Madman” (1835) the narrator winds up imagin- 
ing himself to be the King of Spain and is hauled off to an asylum. 
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the same opinion now. That is why there are so many “broad natures” among 
us who never lose their ideal even in the depths of degradation; and though they 
never stir a finger for their ideal, though they are arrant thieves and knaves, 
yet they tearfully cherish their first ideal and are extraordinarily honest at heart. 
Yes, it is only among us that the most incorrigible rogue can be absolutely and 
loftily honest at heart without in the least ceasing to be a rogue. I repeat, our 
romantics, frequently, become such accomplished rascals (I use the term “ras- 
cals” affectionately), suddenly display such a sense of reality and practical knowl- 
edge, that their bewildered superiors and the public generally can only ejaculate 
in amazement. 

Their many-sidedness is really amazing, and goodness knows what it may 
develop into later on, and what the future has in store for us. It is not a poor ma- 
terial! I do not say this from any foolish or boastful patriotism. But I feel sure 
that you are again imagining that I am joking. Or perhaps it’s just the contrary, 
and you are convinced that I really think so. Anyway, gentlemen, I shall 
welcome both views as an honour and a special favour. And do forgive my di- 
gression. 

I did not, of course, maintain friendly relations with my comrades and soon 
was at loggerheads with them, and in my youth and inexperience I even gave 
up bowing to them, as though I had cut off all relations. That, however, only 
happened to me once. As a rule, I was always alone. 

In the first place I spent most of my time at home, reading. I tried to stifle 
all that was continually seething within me by means of external impressions. 
And the only external means I had was reading. Reading, of course, was a great 
help—exciting me, giving me pleasure and pain. But at times it bored me fear- 
fully. One longed for movement in spite of everything, and I plunged all at once 
into dark, underground, loathsome vice of the pettiest kind. My wretched pas- 
sions were acute, smarting, from my continual, sickly irritability. I had hysteri- 
cal impulses, with tears and convulsions. I had no resources except reading— 
that is, there was nothing in my surroundings which I could respect and which 
attracted me. I was overwhelmed with depression, too; I had an_ hysterical 
craving for incongruity and for contrast, and so I took to vice. I have not said 
all this to justify myself. . . . But, no! I am lying. I did want to justify myself. 
I make that little observation for my own benefit, gentlemen. I don’t want to lie. 
I vowed to myself I would not. 

And so, furtively, timidly, in solitude, at night, I indulged in filthy vice, with 
a feeling of shame which never deserted me, even at the most loathsome mo- 
ments, and which at such moments nearly made me curse. Already even then 
I had my underground world in my soul. I was fearfully afraid of being seen, 
of being met, of being recognized. I visited various obscure haunts. 

One night as I was passing a tavern I saw through a lighted window some 
gentlemen fighting with billiard cues, and saw one of them thrown out of the 
window. At other times I should have felt very much disgusted, but I was in 
such a mood at the time, that I actually envied the gentleman thrown out of 
the window—and I envied him so much that I even went into the tavern and 
into the billiard-room. “Perhaps,” I thought, “Pll have a fight, too, and they'll 
throw me out of the window.” 
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I was not drunk—but what is one to do—depression will drive a man to 
such a pitch of hysteria? But nothing happened. It seemed that I was not even 
equal to being thrown out of the window and I went away without having my 
fight. 

i An officer put me in my place from the first moment. 

I was standing by the billiard-table and in my ignorance blocking up the 
way, and he wanted to pass; he took me by the shoulders and without a word— 
without a warning or an explanation—moved me from where I was standing to 
another spot and passed by as though he had not noticed me. I could have for- 
given blows, but I could not forgive his having moved me without noticing me. 

Devil knows what I would have given for a real regular quarrel—a more 
decent, a more literary one, so to speak. I had been treated like a fly. This ofh- 
cer was over six foot, while I was a spindly little fellow. But the quarrel was in 
my hands. I had only to protest and I certainly would have been thrown out of 
the window. But I changed my mind and preferred to beat a resentful retreat. 

I went out of the tavern straight home, confused and troubled, and the next 
night I went out again with the same lewd intentions, still more furtively, ab- 
jectly and miserably than before, as it were, with tears in my eyes—but still I 
did go out again. Don’t imagine, though, it was cowardice made me slink away 
from the officer: I never have been a coward at heart, though I have always 
been a coward in action. Don’t be in a hurry to laugh—I assure you I can ex- 
plain it all. 

Oh, if only that officer had been one of the sort who would consent to fight a 
duel! But no, he was one of those gentlemen (alas, long extinct!) who preferred 
fighting with cues, or, like Gogol’s Lieutenant Pirogov,!3 appealing to the police. 
They did not fight duels and would have thought a duel with a civilian like me an 
utterly unseemly procedure in any case—and they looked upon the duel alto- 
gether as something impossible, something free-thinking and French. But they 
were quite ready to bully, especially when they were over six foot. 

I did not slink away through cowardice, but through an unbounded vanity. 
I was afraid not of his six foot, not of getting a sound thrashing and being thrown 
out of the window; I should have had physical courage enough, I assure you; 
but I had not the moral courage. What I was afraid of was that every one pres- 
ent, from the insolent marker down to the lowest little stinking, pimply clerk in a 
greasy collar, would jeer at me and fail to understand when I began to protest and 
to address them in literary language. For of the point of honour—not of honour, 
but of the point of honour (point d’honneur)—one cannot speak among us ex- 
cept in literary language. You can’t allude to the “point of honour” in ordinary 
language. I was fully convinced (the sense of reality, in spite of all my romanti- 
cism!) that they would all simply split their sides with laughter, and that the ofh- 
cer would not simply beat me, that is, without insulting me, but would certainly 
prod me in the back with his knee, kick me round the billiard-table, and only 
then perhaps have pity and drop me out of the window. 

Of course, this trivial incident could not with me end in that. I often met that 
officer afterwards in the street and noticed him very carefully. I am not quite 


13 A character in “The Nevsky Prospekt” (1835) who makes unrewarded advances 
to the wife of a German businessman. 
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sure whether he recognized me, I imagine not; I judge from certain signs. But I 
—I stared at him with spite and hatred and so it went on . . . for several years! 
My resentment grew even deeper with years. At first I began making stealthy 
inquiries about this officer. It was difficult for me to do so, for I knew no one. 
But one day I heard some one shout his surname in the street as I was following 
him at a distance, as though I were tied to him—and so I learnt his surname. 
Another time I followed him to his flat, and for ten kopecks learnt from the 
porter where he lived, on which storey, whether he lived alone or with others, 
and so on—in fact, everything one could learn from a porter. One morning, 
though I had never tried my hand with the pen, it suddenly occurred to me to 
write a satire on this officer in the form of a novel which would unmask his vil- 
lainy. I wrote the novel with relish. I did unmask his villainy, I even exaggerated 
it; at first I so altered his surname that it could easily be recognized, but on second 
thoughts I changed it, and sent the story to the Otetchestvenniya Zapiski.'* But at 
that time such attacks were not the fashion and my story was not printed. That 
was a great vexation to me. 

Sometimes I was positively choked with resentment. At last I determined to 
challenge my enemy to a duel. I composed a splendid, charming letter to him, 
imploring him to apologize to me, and hinting rather plainly at a duel in case of 
refusal. The letter was so composed that if the officer had had the least under- 
standing of the good and the beautiful he would certainly have flung himself on 
my neck and have offered me his friendship. And how fine that would have been! 
How we should have got on together! “He could have shielded me with his higher 
rank, while I could have improved his mind with my culture, and, well . . . my 
ideas, and all sorts of things might have happened.” Only fancy, this was two 
years after his insult to me, and my challenge would have been a ridiculous anach- 
ronism, in spite of all the ingenuity of my letter in disguising and explaining away 
the anachronism. But, thank God (to this day I thank the Almighty with tears 
in my eyes) I did not send the letter to him. Cold shivers run down my back 
when I think of what might have happened if I had sent it. 

And all at once I revenged myself in the simplest way, by a stroke of genius! 
A brilliant thought suddenly dawned upon me. Sometimes on holidays I used 
to stroll along the sunny side of the Nevsky!5 about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Though it was hardly a stroll so much as a series of innumerable miseries, humilia- 
tions and resentments; but no doubt that was just what I wanted. I used to wrig- 
gle along in a most unseemly fashion, like an eel, continually moving aside to 
make way for generals, for officers of the Guards and the Hussars, or for ladies. 
At such minutes there used to be a convulsive twinge at my heart, and I used to 
feel hot all down my back at the mere thought of the wretchedness of my attire, 
of the wretchedness and abjectness of my little scurrying figure. This was a regu- 
lar martyrdom, a continual, intolerable humiliation at the thought, which passed 
into an incessant and direct sensation, that I was a mere fly in the eyes of all this 
world, a nasty, disgusting fly—more intelligent, more highly developed, more 
refined in feeling than any of them, of course, but a fly that was continually mak- 


14 Notes of the Fatherland, a famous Russian radical journal. 
15 Nevsky Prospekt, a main thoroughfare in St. Petersburg. 
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ing way for every one, insulted and injured by every one. Why I inflicted this 
torture upon myself, why I went to the Nevsky, I don’t know. I felt simply 
drawn there at every possible opportunity. 

Already then I began to experience a rush of the enjoyment of which I 
spoke in the first chapter. After my affair with the officer I felt even more drawn 
there than before: it was on the Nevsky that I met him most frequently, there 
I could admire him. He, too, went there chiefly on holidays. He, too, turned out 
of his path for generals and persons of high rank, and he, too, wriggled between 
them like an eel; but people like me, or even better dressed than me, he simply 
walked over; he made straight for them as though there was nothing but empty 
space before him, and never, under any circumstances, turned aside. I gloated 
over my resentment watching him and . . . always resentfully made way for him. 
It exasperated me that even in the street I could not be on an even footing with 
him. 

“Why must you invariably be the first to move aside?” I kept asking myself 
in hysterical rage, waking up sometimes at three o’clock in the moming. “Why 
is it you and not he? There’s no regulation about it; there’s no written law. Let 
the making way be equal as it usually is when refined people meet: he moves 
half-way and you move half-way; you pass with mutual respect.” 

But that never happened, and I always moved aside, while he did not even 
notice my making way for him. And lo and behold a bright idea dawned upon 
me! “What,” I thought, “if I meet him and don’t move on one side? What if I 
don’t move aside on purpose, even if I knock up against him? How would that 
be?” This audacious idea took such a hold on me that it gave me no peace. I was 
dreaming of it continually, horribly, and I purposely went more frequently to 
the Nevsky in order to picture more vividly how I should do it when I did do it. 
I was delighted. This intention seemed to me more and more practical and possible. 

“Of course I shall not really push him,” I thought, already more good-natured 
in my joy. “I will simply not turn aside, will run up against him, not very vio- 
lently, but just shouldering each other—just as much as decency permits. I will 
push against him just as much as he pushes against me.” At last I made up my 
mind completely. But my preparations took a great deal of time. To begin with, 
when I carried out my plan I should need to be looking rather more decent, and 
so [ had to think of my get-up. “In case of emergency, if, for instance, there were 
any sort of public scandal (and the public there is of the most recherché: the 
Countess walks there; Prince D. walks there; all the literary world is there), I 
must be well dressed; that inspires respect and of itself puts us on an equal foot- 
ing in the eyes of society.” 

With this object I asked for some of my salary in advance, and bought at 
Tchurkin’s a pair of black gloves and a decent hat. Black gloves seemed to me 
both more dignified and bon ton than the lemon-coloured ones which I had con- 
templated at first. “The colour is too gaudy, it looks as though one were trying 
to be conspicuous,” and I did not take the lemon-coloured ones. I had got ready 
long beforehand a good shirt, with white bone studs; my overcoat was the only 
thing that held me back. The coat in itself was a very good one, it kept me warm; 
but it was wadded and it had a raccoon collar which was the height of vulgarity. 
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I had to change the collar at any sacrifice, and to have a beaver one like an offi- 
cer’s. For this purpose I began visiting the Gostiny Dvor and after several at- 
tempts I decided upon a piece of cheap German beaver. Though these German 
beavers soon grow shabby and look wretched, yet at first they look exceedingly well, 
and I only needed it for one occasion. I asked the price; even so, it was too ex- 
pensive. After thinking it over thoroughly I decided to sell my raccoon collar. The 
rest of the money—a considerable sum for me, I decided to borrow from Anton 
Antonitch Syetotchkin, my immediate superior, an unassuming person, though 
grave and judicious. He never lent money to any one, but I had, on entering the 
service, been specially recommended to him by an important personage who 
had got me my berth. I was horribly worried. To borrow from Anton Antonitch 
seemed to me monstrous and shameful. I did not sleep for two or three nights. 
Indeed, I did not sleep well at that time, I was in a fever; I had a vague sinking 
at my heart or else a sudden throbbing, throbbing, throbbing! Anton Antonitch 
was surprised at first, then he frowned, then he reflected, and did after all 
lend me the money, receiving from me a written authorization to take from my 
salary a fortnight later the sum that he had lent me. 

In this way everything was at last ready. The handsome beaver replaced 
the mean-looking raccoon, and I began by degrees to get to work. It would 
never have done to act off-hand, at random; the plan had to be carried out skil- 
fully, by degrees. But I must confess that after many efforts I began to despair: 
we simply could not run into each other. I made every preparation, I was quite 
determined—it seemed as though we should run into one another directly— 
and before I knew what I was doing I had stepped aside for him again and he 
had passed without noticing me. I even prayed as I approached him that God 
would grant me determination. One time I had made up my mind thoroughly, 
but it ended in my stumbling and falling at his feet because at the very last in- 
stant when I was six inches from him my courage failed me. He very calmly 
stepped over me, while I flew on one side like a ball. That night I was ill again, 
feverish and delirious. 

And suddenly it ended most happily. The night before | had made up my 
mind not to carry out my fatal plan and to abandon it all, and with that object 
I went to the Nevsky for the last time, just to see how I would abandon it all. 
Suddenly, three paces from my enemy, I unexpectedly made up my mind—I 
closed my eyes, and we ran full tilt, shoulder to shoulder, against one another! I 
did not budge an inch and passed him on a perfectly equal footing! He did not 
even look round and pretended not to notice it; but he was only pretending, I 
am convinced of that. I am convinced of that to this day! Of course, I got the 
worst of it—he was stronger, but that was not the point. The point was that I 
had attained my object, I had kept up my dignity, I had not yielded a step, and 
had put myself publicly on an equal social footing with him. I returned home 
feeling that I was fully avenged for everything. I was delighted. I was triumphant 
and sang Italian arias. Of course, I will not describe to you what happened to 
me three days later; if you have read my first chapter you can guess that for 
yourself. The officer was afterwards transferred; I have not seen him now for 
fourteen years. What is the dear fellow doing now? Whom is he walking over? 
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II 


But the period of my dissipation would end and I always felt very sick after- 
wards. It was followed by remorse—I tried to drive it away: I felt too sick. By 
degrees, however, I grew used to that too. I grew used to everything, or rather I 
voluntarily resigned myself to enduring it. But I had a means of escape that recon- 
ciled everything—that was to find refuge in “the good and the beautiful,” in 
dreams, of course. I was a terrible dreamer, I would dream for three months on 


end, tucked away in my corner, and you may believe me that at those moments I ° 


had no resemblance to the gentleman who, in the perturbation of his chicken 
heart, put a collar of German beaver on his greatcoat. I suddenly became a hero. 
I would not have admitted my six-foot lieutenant even if he had called on me. I 
could not even picture him before me then. What were my dreams and how I 
could satisfy myself with them, it is hard to say now, but at the time I was satis- 
fied with them. Though, indeed, even now I am to some extent satisfied with 
them. Dreams were particularly sweet and vivid after a spell of dissipation; they 
came with remorse and with tears, with curses and transports. There were mo- 
ments of such positive intoxication, of such happiness, that there was not the 
faintest trace of irony within me, on my honour. I had faith, hope, love. I be- 
lieved blindly at such times that by some miracle, by some external circumstance, 
all this would suddenly open out, expand; that suddenly a vista of suitable ac- 
tivity—beneficent, good, and, above all, ready-made (what sort of activity I 
had no idea, but the great thing was that it should be all ready for me)—would 
rise up before me, and I should come out into the light of day, almost riding a 
white horse and crowned with laurel. Anything but the foremost place I could 
not conceive for myself, and for that very reason I quite contentedly occupied 
the lowest in reality. Either to be a hero or to grovel in the mud—there was 
nothing between. That was my ruin, for when I was in the mud I comforted my- 
self with the thought that at other times I was a hero, and the hero was a cloak 
for the mud: for an ordinary man it was shameful to defile himself, but a hero 
was too lofty to be utterly defiled, and so he might defile himself. It is worth 
noting that these attacks of “the good and the beautiful” visited me even during 
the period of dissipation and just at the times when I was touching the bottom. 
They came in separate spurts, as though reminding me of themselves, but did not 
banish the dissipation by their appearance. On the contrary, they seemed to add 
a zest to it by contrast, and were only sufficiently present to serve as an appetizing 
sauce. That sauce was made up of contradictions and sufferings, of agonizing inward 
analysis, and all these pangs and pin-pricks gave a certain piquamcy, even a 
significance to my dissipation—in fact, completely answered the purpose of an 
appetizing sauce. There was a certain depth of meaning in it. And I could hardly 
have resigned myself to the simple, vulgar, direct debauchery of a clerk and 
have endured all the filthiness of it. What could have allured me about it then 
and have drawn me at night into the street? No, I had a lofty way of getting out 
of it all. 

And what loving-kindness, oh Lord, what loving-kindness I felt at times in 
those dreams of mine! in those “flights into the good and the beautiful”; though 
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it was fantastic love, though it was never applied to anything human in reality, 
yet there was so much of this love that one did not feel afterwards even the im- 
pulse to apply it in reality; that would have been superfluous. Everything, how- 
ever, passed satisfactorily by a lazy and fascinating transition into the sphere 
of art, that is, into the beautiful forms of life, lying ready, largely stolen from 
the poets and novelists and adapted to all sorts of needs and uses. I, for instance, 
was triumphant over every one; every one, of course, was in dust and ashes, and 
was forced spontaneously to recognize my superiority, and I forgave them all. 
I was a poet and a grand gentleman, I fell in love; I came in for countless mil- 
lions and immediately devoted them to humanity, and at the same time I con- 
fessed before all the people my shameful deeds, which, of course, were not merely 
shameful, but had in them much that was “good and beautiful,” something in 
the Manfred style.16 Every one would kiss me and weep (what idiots they would 
be if they did not), while I should go barefoot and hungry preaching new ideas 
and fighting a victorious Austerlitz!" against the obscurantists. Then the band 
would play a march, an amnesty would be declared, the Pope would agree to 
retire from Rome to Brazil; then there would be a ball for the whole of Italy at 
the Villa Borghese on the shores of Lake Como, Lake Como being for that pur- 
pose transferred to the neighbourhood of Rome; then would come a scene in 
the bushes, and so on, and so on—as though you did not know all about it! 

You will say that it is vulgar and contemptible to drag all this into public 
after all the tears and transports which I have myself confessed. But why is it 
contemptible? Can you imagine that I am ashamed of it all, and that it was 
stupider than anything in your life, gentlemen? And I can assure you that some 
of these fancies were by no means badly composed. . . . It did not all happen on 
the shores of Lake Como. And yet you are right—it really is vulgar and con- 
temptible. And most contemptible of all it is that now I am attempting to justify 
myself to you. And even more contemptible than that is my making this remark 
now. But that’s enough, or there will be no end to it: each step will be more con- 
temptible than the last. ... 


[The Underground man, feeling a need for society, looks up a former school- 
mate named Simonov, who, along with two other “old boys,” is planning a 
farewell dinner to be held in honor of an army officer and ex-schoolfellow, 
Zverkov. Although the Underground man has never been other than indif- 
ferent to Simonov and his friends, and openly hostile toward Zverkov, he 
immediately invites himself to the dinner, even promising to chip in the 
seven roubles he owes his servant Apollon. 

Once at the dinner however, he deliberately insults the other guests, 
going so far as to challenge one of them to a duel, and when the rest of the 
company retires to the far end of the room, he continues to drink heavily, 
paces noisily up and down, emits occasional laughs in contempt of their 


16 The mysteriously doomed hero of Byron’s drama Manfred (1817). 
17 Site of Napoleon’s crushing defeat of the Russian and Austrian armies in 1805. 
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conversation, and makes himself generally noticeable and offensive. Late in 
the evening, when the others leave for a brothel, he borrows the price from 
Simonov and sets out after them in a hired sledge.] 


At last we arrived. I jumped out, almost unconscious, ran up the steps and 
began knocking and kicking at the door. I felt fearfully weak, particularly in 
my legs and my knees. The door was opened quickly as though they knew I 


was coming. As a fact, Simonov had wamed them that perhaps another gentle- . 


man would arrive, and this was a place in which one had to give notice and to 
observe certain precautions. It was one of those “millinery establishments” 
which were abolished by the police a good time ago. By day it really was a shop; 
but at night, if one had an introduction, one might visit it for other purposes. 

I walked rapidly through the dark shop into the familiar drawing-room, 
where there was only one candle burning, and stood still in amazement: there 
was no one there. “Where are they?” I asked somebody. But by now, of course, 
they had separated. Before me was standing a person with a stupid smile, the 
“madam” herself, who had seen me before. A minute later a door opened and 
another person came in. 

Taking no notice of anything, I strode about the room, and, I believe, I 
talked to myself. I felt as though I had been saved from death and was conscious 
of this, joyfully, all over: I should have given that slap, I should certainly, cer- 
tainly have given it! But now they were not here and . . . everything had vanished 
and changed! I looked round. I could not realize my condition yet. I looked 
mechanically at the girl who had come in: and had a glimpse of a fresh, young, 
rather pale face, with straight, dark eyebrows, and with grave, as it were won- 
dering, eyes that attracted me at once; I should have hated her if she had been 
smiling. I began looking at her more intently and, as it were, with effort. I had 
not fully collected my thoughts. There was something simple and good-natured 
in her face, but something strangely grave. I am sure that this stood in her way 
here, and no one of those fools had noticed her. She could not, however, have 
been called a beauty, though she was tall, strong-looking, and well built. She 
was very simply dressed. Something loathsome stirred within me. I went straight 
up to her. 

I chanced to look into the glass. My harassed face struck me as revolting in 
the extreme, pale, angry, abject, with dishevelled hair. “No matter, I am glad 
of it,” I thought; “I am glad that I shall seem repulsive to her; I like that.” 


x k k 
VI 


. .. Somewhere behind a screen a clock began wheezing, as though oppressed 
by something, as though some one were strangling it. After an unnaturally pro- 
longed wheezing there followed a shrill, nasty, and as it were unexpectedly 
tapid, chime—as though some one were suddenly jumping forward. It struck 
two. I woke up, though I had indeed not been asleep but lying half-conscious. 
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It was almost completely dark in the narrow, cramped, low-pitched 
room, cumbered up with an enormous wardrobe and piles of catdboard boxes 
and all sorts of frippery and litter. The candle end that had been burning on the 
table was going out and gave a faint flicker from time to time. In a few min- 
utes there would be complete darkness. 

I was not long in coming to myself; everything came back to my mind at 
once, without an effort, as though it had been in ambush to pounce upon me 
again. And, indeed, even while I was unconscious a point seemed continually to 
remain in my memory unforgotten, and round it my dreams moved drearily. 
But strange to say, everything that had happened to me in that day seemed to 
me now, on waking, to be in the far, far away past, as though I had long, long 
ago lived all that down. 

My head was full of fumes. Something seemed to be hovering over me, 
rousing me, exciting me, and making me restless. Misery and spite seemed surg- 
ing up in me again and seeking an outlet. Suddenly I saw beside me two wide- 
open eyes scrutinizing me curiously and persistently. The look in those eyes was 
coldly detached, sullen, as it were utterly remote; it weighed upon me. 

A grim idea came into my brain and passed all over my body, as a horrible 
sensation, such as one feels when one goes into a damp and mouldy cellar. There 
was something unnatural in those two eyes, beginning to look at me only now. 
I recalled, too, that during those two hours I had not said a single word to this 
creature, and had, in fact, considered it utterly superfluous; in fact, the silence 
had for some reason gratified me. Now I suddenly realized vividly the hideous 
idea—tevolting as a spider—of vice, which, without love, grossly and shame- 
lessly begins with that in which true love finds its consummation. For a long 
time we gazed at each other like that, but she did not drop her eyes before 
mine and her expression did not change, so that at last I felt uncomfortable. 

“What is your name?” I asked abruptly, to put an end to it. 

“Liza,” she answered almost in a whisper, but somehow far from graciously, 
and she turned her eyes away. 

I was silent. 

“What weather! The snow . . . it’s disgusting!” I said, almost to myself, put- 
ting my arm under my head despondently, and gazing at the ceiling. 

She made no answer. This was horrible. 

“Have you always lived in Petersburg?” I asked a minute later, almost angrily, 
turning my head slightly towards her. 

“No.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From Riga,” she answered reluctantly. 

“Ate you a German?” 

“No, Russian.” 

“Have you been here long?” 

“Where?” 

“In this house?” 

“A fortnight.” 

She spoke more and more jerkily. The candle went out; I could no longer 
distinguish her face. 
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“Have you a father and mother?” 

“Yes... no... I have.” 

“Where are they?” 

“There . . . in Riga.” 

“What are they?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“Nothing? Why, what class are they?” 

“Tradespeople.” 

“Have you always lived with them?” 

“Yes.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty.” 

“Why did you leave them?” 

“Oh, for no reason.” 

That answer meant “Let me alone; I feel sick, sad.” 

We were silent. 

God knows why I did not go away. I felt myself more and more sick and 
dreary. The images of the previous day began of themselves, apart from my 
will, flitting through my memory in confusion. I suddenly recalled something I 
had seen that morning when, full of anxious thoughts, I was hurrying to the office. 

“I saw them carrying a coffin out yesterday and they nearly dropped it,” I 
suddenly said aloud, not that I desired to open the conversation, but as it were 
by accident. 

“A coffin?” 

“Yes, in the Haymarket; they were bringing it up out of a cellar.” 

“From a cellar?” 


“Not from a cellar, but from a basement. Oh, you know . . . down below ... 
from a house of ill-fame. It was filthy all round . . . eggshells, litter . . . a stench. 
It was loathsome.” 

Silence. 


“A nasty day to be buried,” I began, simply to avoid being silent. 

“Nasty, in what way?” 

“The snow, the wet.” ( I yawned.) 

“It makes no difference,” she said suddenly, after a brief silence. 

“No, it’s horrid.” (I yawned again.) “The grave-diggers must have sworn 
at getting drenched by the snow. And there must have been water in the grave.” 

“Why water in the grave?” she asked, with a sort of curiosity, but speaking 
even more harshly and abruptly than before. 

I suddenly began to feel provoked. 

“Why, there must have been water at the bottom a foot deep. You can’t dig 
a dry grave in Volkovo Cemetery.” 


“Why?” 
“Why? Why, the place is waterlogged. It’s a regular marsh. So they bury 
them in water. I’ve seen it myself . . . many times.” 


(I had never seen it once, indeed I had never been in Volkovo, and had only 
heard stories of it.) 
“Do you mean to say you don’t mind how you die?” 
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“But why should I die?” she answered, as though defending herself. 

“Why, some day you will die, and you will die just the same as that dead 
woman. She was . . . a girl like you. She died of consumption.” 

“A wench would have died in a hospital. . . .” (She knows all about it al- 
ready: she said “wench,” not “girl.” ) 

“She was in debt to her madam,” I retorted, more and more provoked by 
the discussion; “and went on earning money for her up to the end, though she 
was in consumption. Some sledge-drivers standing by were talking about her 
to some soldiers and telling them so. No doubt they knew her. They were laugh- 
ing. They were going to meet in a pot-house to drink to her memory.” 

A great deal of this was my invention. Silence followed, profound silence. 
She did not stir. 

“And is it better to die in a hospital?” 

“Isnt it just the same? Besides, why should I die?” she added irritably. 

“Tf not now, a little later.” 

“Why a little later?” 

“Why, indeed? Now you are young, pretty, fresh, you fetch a high price. But 
after another year of this life you will be very different—you will go off.” 

“In a year?” 

“Anyway, in a year you will be worth less,” I continued malignantly. “You 
will go from here to something lower, another house; a year later—to a third, 
lower and lower, and in seven years you will come to a basement in the Hay- 
market. That will be if you were lucky. But it would be much worse if you got _ 
some disease, consumption, say . . . and caught a chill, or something or other. 
It’s not easy to get over an illness in your way of life. If you catch anything you 
may not get rid of it. And so you would die.” 

“Oh, well, then I shall die,” she answered, quite vindictively, and she made 
a quick movement. 

“But one is sorry.” 

“Sorry for whom?” 

“Sorry for life.” 

Silence. 

“Have you been engaged to be married? Eh?” 

“What’s that to you?” 

“Oh, I am not cross-examining you. It’s nothing to me. Why are you so cross? 
Of course you may have had your own troubles. What is it to me? It’s simply 
that I felt sorry.” 

“Sorry for whom?” - 

“Sorry for you.” 

“No need,” she whispered hardly audibly, and again made a faint movement. 

That incensed me at once. What! I was so gentle with her, and she... . 

“Why, do you think that you are on the right path?” 

“I don’t think anything.” 

“That’s what’s wrong, that you don’t think. Realize it while there is still 
time. There still is time. You are still young, good-looking; you might love, be 
married, be happy. . . .” 
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“Not all married women are happy,” she snapped out in the rude abrupt 
tone she had used at first. 

“Not all, of course, but anyway it is much better than the life here. Infinitely 
better. Besides, with love one can live even without happiness. Even in sorrow 
life is sweet; life is sweet, however one lives. But here what is there but . . . foul- 
ness. Phew!” 

I turned away with disgust; I was no longer reasoning coldly. I began to feel 
myself what I was saying and warmed to the subject. I was already longing to 
expound the cherished. ideas I had brooded over in my corner. Something sud- 
denly flared up in me. An object had appeared before me. 

“Never mind my being here, I am not an example for you. I am, perhaps, 
worse than you are. I was drunk when I came here, though,” I hastened, how- 
ever, to say in self-defence. “Besides, a man is no example for a woman. It’s 
a different thing. I may degrade and defile myself, but I am not any one’s slave. 
I come and go, and that’s an end of it. I shake it off, and I am a different man. 
But you are a slave from the start. Yes, a slave! You give up everything, your 
whole freedom. If you want to break your chains afterwards, you won’t be able 
to: you will be more and more fast in the snares. It is an accursed bondage. I 
know it. I won’t speak of anything else, maybe you won’t understand, but tell 
me: no doubt you are in debt to your madam? There, you see,” I added, though 
she made no answer, but only listened in silence, entirely absorbed, “that’s a 
bondage for you! You will never buy your freedom. They will see to that. It’s 
like selling your soul to the Devil. . . . And besides . . . perhaps, I, too, am just 
as unlucky—how do you know—and wallow in the mud on purpose, out of 
misery? You know, men take to drink from grief; well, maybe I am here from 
grief. Come, tell me, what is there good here? Here you and 1. . . came together 
- . . Just now and did not say one word to one another all the time, and it was 
only afterwards you began staring at me like a wild creature, and I at you. Is 
that loving? Is that how one human being should meet another? It’s hideous, 
that’s what it is!” 

“Yes!” she assented sharply and hurriedly. 

I was positively astounded by the promptitude of this “Yes.” So the same 
thought may have been straying through her mind when she was staring at me 
just before. So she, too, was capable of certain thoughts? “Damn it all, this 
was interesting, this was a point of likeness!” I thought, almost rubbing my hands. 
And indeed it’s easy to turn a young soul like that! 

It was the exercise of my power that attracted me most. 

She turned her head nearer to me, and it seemed to me in the darkness that 
She propped herself on her arm. Perhaps she was scrutinizing me. How I re- 
gretted that I could not see her eyes. I heard her deep breathing. 

“Why have you come here?” I asked her, with a note of authority already 
in my voice. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“But how nice it would be to be living in your father’s house! It’s warm and 
free; you have a home of your own.” 

“But what if it’s worse than this?” 
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“I must take the right tone,” flashed through my mind. “I may not get far 
with sentimentality.” But it was only a momentary thought. I swear she really 
did interest me. Besides, I was exhausted and moody. And cunning so easily 
goes hand in hand with feeling. 

“Who denies it!” I hastened to answer. “Anything may happen. I am con- 
vinced that some one has wronged you, and that you are more sinned against 
than sinning. Of course, I know nothing of your story, but it’s not likely a girl 
like you has come here of her own inclination. . . .” 

“A girl like me?” she whispered, hardly audibly; but I heard it. 

Damn it all, I was flattering her. That was horrid. But perhaps it was a good 
thing. . . . She was silent. 

“See, Liza, I will tell you about myself. If I had had a home from childhood, 
I shouldn’t be what I am now. I often think that. However bad it may be at 
home, anyway they are your father and mother, and not enemies, strangers. 
Once a year at least, they'll show their love of you. Anyway, you know you are 
at home. I grew up without a home; and perhaps that’s why I’ve turned so... 
unfeeling.” 

I waited again. “Perhaps she doesn’t understand,” I thought, “and, indeed, 
it is absurd—it’s moralizing.” 

“If I were a father and had a daughter, I believe I should love my daughter 
more than my sons, really,” I began indirectly, as though talking of something 
else, to distract her attention. I must confess I blushed. 

“Why so?” she asked. 

Ah! so she was listening! 

“T don’t know, Liza. I knew a father who was a stern, austere man, but used 
to go down on his knees to his daughter, used to kiss her hands, her feet, he 
couldn’t make enough of her, really. When she danced at parties he used to stand 
for five hours at a stretch, gazing at her. He was mad over her: I understand 
that! She would fall asleep tired at night, and he would wake to kiss her in her 
sleep and make the sign of the cross over her. He would go about in a dirty old 
coat, he was stingy to every one else, but would spend his last penny for her, 
giving her expensive presents, and it was his greatest delight when she was 
pleased with what he gave her. Fathers always love their daughters more than 
the mothers do. Some girls live happily at home! And I believe I should never 
let my daughters marry.” 

“What next?” she said, with a faint smile. 

“I should be jealous, I really should. To think that she should kiss any one 
else! That she should love a stranger more than her father! It’s painful to imagine 
it. Of course, that’s all nonsense, of course every father would be reasonable at 
last. But I believe before I should let her marry, I should worry myself to death; 
I should find fault with all her suitors. But I should end by letting her marry 
whom she herself loved. The one whom the daughter loves always seems the 
worst to the father, you know. That is always so. So many family troubles come 
from that.” 

i “Some are glad to sell their daughters, rather than marrying them honour- 
ably. 
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Ah, so that was it! 

“Such a thing, Liza, happens in those accursed families in which there is 
neither love nor God,” I retorted warmly, “and where there is no love, there is 
no sense either. There are such families, it’s true, but I am not speaking of them. 
You must have seen wickedness in your own family, if you talk like that. Truly, 
you must have been unlucky. H’m! . . . that sort of thing mostly comes about 
through poverty.” 

“And is it any better with the gentry? Even among the poor, honest people 
live happily.” 

“Hm .. . yes. Perhaps. Another thing, Liza, man is fond of reckoning up 
his troubles, but does not count his joys. If he counted them up as he ought, he 
would see that every lot has enough happiness provided for it. And what if all 
goes well with the family, if the blessing of God is upon it, if the husband is a 
good one, loves you, cherishes you, never leaves you! There is happiness in such 
a family! Even sometimes there is happiness in the midst of sorrow; and indeed 
sorrow is everywhere. If you marry you will find out for yourself. But think of 
the first years of married life with one you love: what happiness, what happiness 
there sometimes is in it! And indeed it’s the ordinary thing. In those early days 
even quarrels with one’s husband end happily. Some women get up quarrels with 
their husbands just because they love them. Indeed, I knew a woman like 
that: she seemed to say that because she loved him, she would torment him 
and make him feel it. You know that you may torment a man on purpose through 
love. Women are particularly given to that, thinking to themselves ‘I will love 
him so, I will make so much of him afterwards, that it’s no sin to torment him a 
little now.’ And all in the house rejoice in the sight of you, and you are happy and 
gay and peaceful and honourable. . . . Then there are some women who are 
jealous. If he went off anywhere—I knew one such woman, she couldn’t re- 
strain herself, but would jump up at night and run off on the sly to find out where 
he was, whether he was with some other woman. That’s a pity. 

“And the woman knows herself it’s wrong, and her heart fails her and she 
suffers, but she loves—it’s all through love. And how sweet it is to make it up 
after quarrels, to own herself in the wrong or to forgive him! And they are both 
so happy all at once—as though they had met anew, being married over again; 
as though their love had begun afresh. And no one, no one should know what 
passes between husband and wife if they love one another. And whatever quar- 
tels there may be between them they ought not to call in their own mothers to 
judge between them and tell tales of one another. They are their own judges. 

“Love is a holy mystery and ought to be hidden from all other eyes, what- 
ever happens. That makes it holier and better. They respect one another more, 
and much is built on respect. And if once there has been love, if they have been 
married for love, why should love pass away? Surely one can keep it! It is rare 
that one cannot keep it. And if the husband is kind and straightforward, why 
should not love last? The first phase of married love will pass, it is true, but 
then there will come a love that is better still. Then there will be the union of 
souls, they will have everything in common, there will be no secrets between 
them. 
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“And once they have children, the most difficult times will seem to them 
happy, so long as there is love and courage. Even toil will be a joy, you may 
deny yourself bread for your children and even that will be a joy. They will love 
you for it afterwards; so you are laying by for your future. As the children grow 
up you feel that you are an example, a support for them; that even after you 
die your children will always keep your thoughts and feelings, because they have 
received them from you, they will take on your semblance and likeness. So you 
see this is a great duty. How can it fail to draw the father and mother nearer? 
People say it’s a trial to have children. Who says that? It is heavenly happiness! 
Are you fond of little children, Liza? I am awfully fond of them. You know—a 
little rosy baby boy at your bosom, and what husband’s heart is not touched, 
seeing his wife nursing his child! A plump little rosy baby, sprawling and snug- 
gling, chubby little hands and feet, clean tiny little nails, so tiny that it makes one 
laugh to look at them; eyes that look as if they understand everything. And while 
it sucks it clutches at your bosom with its little hand, plays. When its father 
comes up, the child tears itself away from the bosom, flings itself back, looks at 
its father, laughs, as though it were fearfully funny, and falls to sucking again. 
Or it will bite its mother’s breast when its little teeth are coming, while it looks 
sideways at her with its little eyes as though to say, ‘Look, I am biting!’ Is not all 
that happiness when they are the three together, husband, wife and child? One 
can forgive a great deal for the sake of such moments. Yes, Liza, one must first 
learn to live oneself before one blames others!” 

“It’s by pictures, pictures like that one must get at you,” I thought to myself, 
though I did speak with real feeling, and all at once I flushed crimson. “What if 
she were suddenly to burst out laughing, what should I do then?” That idea drove 
me to fury. Towards the end of my speech I really was excited, and now my 
vanity was somehow wounded. The silence continued. I almost nudged her. 

“Why are you . . .” she began and stopped. But I understood: there was a 
quiver of something different in her voice, not abrupt, harsh and unyielding as 
before, but something soft and shamefaced, so shamefaced that I suddenly felt 
ashamed and guilty. 

“What?” I asked, with tender curiosity. 

“Why, you...” 

“What?” 

“Why, you . . . speak somehow like a book,” she said, and again there was 
a note of irony in her voice. 

That remark sent a pang to my heart. It was not what I was expecting. 

I did not understand that she was hiding her feelings under irony, that this 
is usually the last refuge of modest and chaste-souled people when the privacy 
of their soul is coarsely and intrusively invaded, and that their pride makes them 
refuse to surrender till the last moment and shrink from giving expression to 
their feelings before you. I ought to have guessed the truth from the timidity 
with which she had repeatedly approached her sarcasm, only bringing herself 
to utter it at last with an effort. But I did not guess, and an evil feeling took pos- 
session of me. 

“Wait a bit!” I thought. 
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VII 


“Oh, hush, Liza! How can you talk about being like a book when it makes 
even me, an outsider, feel sick? Though I don’t look at it as an outsider, for, in- 
deed, it touches me to the heart. . . . Is it possible, is it possible that you do not 
feel sick at being here yourself? Evidently habit does wonders! God knows what 
habit can do with any one. Can you seriously think that you will never grow 
old, that you will always be good-looking, and that they will keep you here for 
ever and ever? I say nothing of the loathsomeness of the life here. . . . Though 
let me tell you this about it—about your present life, I mean; here though you 
are young now, attractive, nice, with soul and feeling, yet you know as soon as I 
came to myself just now I felt at once sick at being here with you! One can only 
come here when one is drunk. But if you were anywhere else, living as good 
people live, I should perhaps be more than attracted by you, should fall in love 
with you, should be glad of a look from you, let alone a word; I should hang 
about your door, should go down on my knees to you, should look upon you as 
my betrothed and think it an honour to be allowed to. I should not dare to have 
an impure thought about you. But here, you see, I know that I have only to whistle 
and you have to come with me whether you like it or not. I don’t consult your 
wishes, but you mine. The lowest labourer hires himself as a workman but he 
doesn’t make a slave of himself altogether; besides, he knows that he will be 
free again presently. But when are you free? Only think what you are giving up 
here! What is it you are making a slave of? It is your soul, together with your 
body; you are selling your soul which you have no right to dispose of! You give 
your love to be outraged by every drunkard! Love! But that’s everything, you 
know, it’s a priceless diamond, it’s a maiden’s treasure, love—why, a man would 
be ready to give his soul, to face death to gain that love. But how much is your 
love worth now? You are sold, all of you, body and soul, and there is no need 
to strive for love when you can have everything without love. And you know 
there is no greater insult to a girl than that, do you understand? To be sure, I 
have heard that they comfort you, poor fools, they let you have lovers of your 
own here. But you know that’s simply a farce, that’s simply a sham, it’s just 
laughing at you, and you are taken in by it! 

“Why, do you suppose he really loves you, that lover of yours? I don’t be- 
lieve it. How can he love you when he knows you may be called away from him 
any minute? He would be a low fellow if he did! Will he have a grain of respect 
for you? What have you in common with him? He laughs at you and robs you— 
that is all his love amounts to! You are lucky if he does not beat you. Very likely 
he does beat you, too. Ask him, if you have got one, whether he will marry you. 
He will laugh in your face, if he doesn’t spit in it or give you a blow—though 
maybe he is not worth a bad halfpenny himself. And for what have you ruined 
your life, if you come to think of it? For the coffee they give you to drink and 
the plentiful meals? But with what object are they feeding you up? An honest 
girl couldn’t swallow the food, for she would know what she was being fed for. 
You are in debt here, and, of course, you will always be in debt, and you will 
go on in debt to the end, till the visitors here begin to scorn you. And that will 
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soon happen, don’t rely upon your youth—all that flies by express train here, 
you know. You will be kicked out. And not simply kicked out; long before that 
she'll begin nagging at you, scolding you, abusing you, as though you had not 
sacrificed your health for her, had not thrown away your youth and your soul for 
her benefit, but as though you had ruined her, beggared her, robbed her. And 
don’t expect any one to take your part: the others, your companions, will attack 
you, too, to win her favour, for all are in slavery here, and have lost all con- 
science and pity here long ago. They have become utterly vile, and nothing on 
earth is viler, more loathsome, and more insulting than their abuse. 

“And you are laying down everything here, unconditionally, youth and health 
and beauty and hope, and at twenty-two you will look like a woman of five- 
and-thirty, and you will be lucky if you are not diseased, pray to God for that! 
No doubt, you are thinking now that you have a gay time and no work to do! 
Yet there is no work harder or more dreadful in the world or ever has been. 
One would think that the heart alone would be wom out with tears. And you 
won’t dare to say a word, not half a word when they drive you away from here; 
you will go away as though you were to blame. You will change to another 
house, then to a third, then somewhere else, till you come down at last to the 
Haymarket. There you will be beaten at every turn; that is good manners there, 
the visitors don’t know how to be friendly without beating you. You don’t be- 
lieve that it is so hateful there? Go and look for yourself some time, you can 
see with your own eyes. Once, one New Year’s Day, I saw a woman at a door. 
They had turned her out as a joke, to give her a taste of the frost because she 
had been crying so much, and they shut the door behind her. At nine o’clock in 
the morning she was already quite drunk, dishevelled, half-naked, covered with 
bruises, her face was powdered, but she had a black eye, blood was trickling 
from her nose and her teeth; some cabman had just given her a drubbing. She 
was sitting on the stone steps, a salt fish of some sort was in her hand; she was 
crying, wailing something about her luck and beating with the fish on the steps, 
and cabmen and drunken soldiers were crowding in the doorway taunting her. 
You don’t believe that you will ever be like that? I should be sorry to believe it, 
too, but how do you know; maybe ten years, eight years ago that very woman 
with the salt fish came here fresh as a cherub, innocent, pure, knowing no evil, 
blushing at every word. Perhaps she was like you, proud, ready to take offence, 
not like the others; perhaps she looked like a queen, and knew what happiness 
was in store for the man who should love her and whom she should love. Do 
you see how it ended? And what if at that very minute when she was beating on 
the filthy steps with that fish, drunken and dishevelled—what if at that very min- 
ute she recalled the pure early days in her father’s house, when she used to go to 
school and the neighbour’s son watched for her on the way, declaring that he 
would love her as long as he lived, that he would devote his life to her, and when 
they vowed to love one another for ever and be married as soon as they were 
grown up! 

“No, Liza, it would be happy for you if you were to die soon of consumption 
in some comer, in some cellar like that woman just now. In the hospital, do you 
say? You will be lucky if they take you, but what if you are still of use to the 
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madam here? Consumption is a queer disease, it is not like fever. The patient 
goes on hoping till the last minute and says he is all right. He deludes himself. And 
that just suits your madam. Don’t doubt it, that’s how it is; you have sold your 
soul, and what is more you owe money, so you daren’t say a word. But when 
you are dying, all will abandon you, all will turn away from you, for then there 
will be nothing to get from you. What’s more, they will reproach you for cum- 
bering the place, for being so long over dying. However you beg you won’t get a 
drink of water without abuse: “Whenever are you going off, you nasty hussy, 
you won’t let us sleep with your moaning, you make the gentlemen sick.’ That’s 
true, I have heard such things said myself. They will thrust you dying into the 
filthiest corner in the cellar—in the damp and darkness; what will your thoughts 
be, lying there alone? When you die, strange hands will lay you out, with grum- 
bling and impatience; no one will bless you, no one will sigh for you, they only 
want to get rid of you as soon as may be; they will buy a coffin, take you to the 
grave as they did that poor woman to-day, and celebrate your memory at the 
tavern. In the grave sleet, filth, wet snow—no need to put themselves out for 
you—‘Let her down, Vanuha; it’s just like her luck—even here, she is head- 
foremost, the hussy. Shorten the cord, you rascal.’ ‘It’s all right as it is.’ ‘All 
right, is it? Why, she’s on her side! She was a fellow-creature, after all! But, 
never mind, throw the earth on her.’ And they won’t care to waste much time 
quarrelling over you. They will scatter the wet blue clay as quick as they can and 
go off to the tavern . . . and there your memory on earth will end; other women 
have children to go to their graves, fathers, husbands. While for you neither 
tear, nor sigh, nor remembrance; no one in the whole world will ever come to 
you, your name will vanish from the face of the earth—as though you had never 
existed, never been born at all! Nothing but filth and mud, however you knock 
at your coffin lid at night, when the dead arise, however you cry: “Let me out, 
kind people, to live in the light of day! My life was no life at all; my life has been 
thrown away like a dishrag, it was drunk away in the tavern at the Haymarket; 
let me out, kind people, to live in the world again.’ ” 

And I worked myself up to such a pitch that I began to have a lump in my 
throat myself, and . . . and all at once I stopped, sat up in dismay, and bending 
over apprehensively, began to listen with a beating heart. I had reason to be 
troubled. 

I had felt for some time that I was turning her soul upside down and rending 
her heart, and—and the more I was convinced of it, the more eagerly I desired 
to gain my object as quickly and as effectually as possible. It was the exercise of 
my skill that carried me away; yet it was not merely sport... . 

I knew I was speaking stiffly, artificially, even bookishly, in fact, I could not 
speak except “like a book.” But that did not trouble me: I knew, I felt that I 
should be understood and that this very bookishness might be an assistance. But 
now, having attained my effect, I was suddenly panic-stricken. Never before 
had I witnessed such despair! She was lying on her face, thrusting her face into 
the pillow and clutching it in both hands. Her heart was being torn. Her youthful 
body was shuddering all over as though in convulsions. Suppressed sobs rent her 
bosom and suddenly burst out in weeping and wailing, then she pressed closer 
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into the pillow: she did not want any one here, not a living soul, to know of her 
anguish and her tears. She bit the pillow, bit her hand till it bled (I saw that 
afterwards), or, thrusting her fingers into her dishevelled hair, seemed rigid with 
the effort of restraint, holding her breath and clenching her teeth. I began say- 
ing something, begging her to calm herself, but felt that I did not dare; and all 
at once, in a sort of cold shiver, almost in terror, began fumbling in the dark, 
trying hurriedly to get dressed to go. It was dark: though I tried my best I could 
not finish dressing quickly. Suddenly I felt a box of matches and a candlestick 
with a whole candle in it. As soon as the room was lighted up, Liza sprang up, 
sat up in bed, and with a contorted face, with a half-insane smile, looked at me 
almost senselessly. I sat down beside her and took her hands; she came to herself, 
made an impulsive movement towards me, would have caught hold of me, but 
did not dare, and slowly bowed her head before me. 

“Liza, my dear, I was wrong . . . forgive me, my dear,” I began, but she 
squeezed my hand in her fingers so tightly that I felt I was saying the wrong 
thing and stopped. 

“This is my address, Liza, come to me.” 

“I will come,” she answered resolutely, her head still bowed. 

“But now I am going, good-bye . . . till we meet again.” 

I got up; she, too, stood up and suddenly flushed all over, gave a shudder, 
snatched up a shawl that was lying on a chair and muffled herself in it to her 
chin. As she did this she gave another sickly smile, blushed and looked at me 
strangely. I felt wretched; I was in haste to get away—to disappear. 

“Wait a minute,” she said suddenly, in the passage just at the doorway, stop- 
ping me with her hand on my overcoat. She put down the candle in hot haste 
and ran off; evidently she had thought of something or wanted to show me some- 
thing. As she ran away she flushed, her eyes shone, and there was a smile on 
her lips—what was the meaning of it? Against my will I waited: she came back a 
minute later with an expression that seemed to ask forgiveness for something. 
In fact, it was not the same face, not the same look as the evening before: 
sullen, mistrustful and obstinate. Her eyes now were imploring, soft, and at the 
same time trustful, caressing, timid. The expression with which children look at 
people they are very fond of, of whom they are asking a favour. Her eyes were 
a light hazel, they were lovely eyes, full of life, and capable of expressing love 
as well as sullen hatred. 

Making no explanation, as though I, as a sort of higher being, must under- 
stand everything without explanations, she held out a piece of paper to me. Her 
whole face was positively beaming at that instant with naive, almost childish, 
triumph. I unfolded it. It was a letter to her from a medical student or some 
one of that sort—a very high-flown and flowery, but extremely respectful, love- 
letter. I don’t recall the words now, but I remember well that through the high- 
flown phrases there was apparent a genuine feeling, which cannot be feigned. 
When I had finished reading it I met her glowing, questioning, and childishly 
impatient eyes fixed upon me. She fastened her eyes upon my face and waited 
impatiently for what I should say. In a few words, hurriedly, but with a sort of 
joy and pride, she explained to me that she had been to a dance somewhere in a 
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private house, a family of “very nice people, who knew nothing, absolutely 
nothing, for she had only come here so lately and it had all happened . . . and she 
hadn’t made up her mind to stay and was certainly going away as soon as she 
had paid her debt . . .” and at that party there had been the student who had 
danced with her all the evening. He had talked to her, and it turned out that he 
had known her in old days at Riga when he was a child, they had played together, 
but a very long time ago—and he knew her parents, but about this he knew 
nothing, nothing whatever, and had no suspicion! And the day after the dance 
(three days ago) he had sent her that letter through the friend with whom she 
had gone to the party . . . and . . . “well, that was all.” 

She dropped her shining eyes with a sort of bashfulness as she finished. 

The poor girl was keeping that student’s letter as a precious treasure, and 
had run to fetch it, her only treasure, because she did not want me to go away 
without knowing that she, too, was honestly and genuinely loved; that she, too, 
was addressed respectfully. No doubt that letter was destined to lie in her box 
and lead to nothing. But none the less, I am certain that she would keep it all 
her life as a precious treasure, as her pride and justification, and now at such a 
minute she had thought of that letter and brought it with naive pride to raise her- 
self in my eyes that I might see, that I, too, might think well of her. I said nothing, 
pressed her hand and went out. I so longed to get away. . . . I walked all the way 
home, in spite of the fact that the melting snow was still falling in heavy flakes. 
I was exhausted, shattered, in bewilderment. But behind the bewilderment the 
truth was already gleaming. The loathsome truth. 


% * x% 


Next day I was ready again to look upon it all as nonsense, due to over-excited 
nerves, and, above all, as exaggerated. I was always conscious of that weak point 
of mine, and sometimes very much afraid of it. “I exaggerate everything, that 
is where I go wrong,” I repeated to myself every hour. But, however, “Liza will 
very likely come all the same” was the refrain with which all my reflections 
ended. I was so uneasy that I sometimes flew into a fury: “She'll come, she is 
certain to come!” I cried, running about the room, “if not to-day, she will come 
to-morrow; she’ll find me out! The damnable romanticism of these pure hearts! 
Oh, the vileness—oh, the silliness—oh, the stupidity of these ‘wretched senti- 
mental souls’! Why, how fail to understand? How could one fail to under- 
stand?” ... 

But at this point I stopped short, and in great confusion, indeed. 

And how few, how few words, I thought, in passing, were needed; how 
little of the idyllic (and affectedly, bookishly, artificially idyllic too) had sufficed 
to turn a whole human life at once according to my will. That’s virginity, to be 
sure! Freshness of soil! 

At times a thought occurred to me, to go to her, “to tell her all,” and beg 
her not to come to me. But this thought stirred such wrath in me that I believed 
I should have crushed that “damned” Liza if she had chanced to be near me at 
the time. I should have insulted her, have spat at her, have turned her out, have 
struck her! 
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One day passed, however, another and another; she did not come and I began 
to grow calmer. I felt particularly bold and cheerful after nine o'clock, I even 
sometimes began dreaming, and rather sweetly: I, for instance, became the sal- 
vation of Liza, simply through her coming to me and my talking to her....I 
develop her, educate her. Finally, I notice that she loves me, loves me passion- 
ately. I pretend not to understand (I don’t know, however, why I pretend, just 
for effect, perhaps). At last all confusion, transfigured, trembling and sobbing, 
she flings herself at my feet and says that I am her saviour, and that she loves me 
better than anything in the world. I am amazed, but ... 

“Liza,” I say, “can you imagine that I have not noticed your love? I saw it 
all, I divined it, but I did not dare to approach you first, because I had an in- 
fluence over you and was afraid that you would force yourself, from gratitude, 
to respond to my love, would try to rouse in your heart a feeling which was per- 
haps absent, and I did not wish that . . . because it would be tyranny . . . it would 
be indelicate (in short, I launch off at that point into European, inexplicably 
lofty subtleties à la George Sand),18 but now, now you are mine, you are my 
creation, you are pure, you are good, you are my noble wife. 


“ ‘Into my house come bold and free, 
Its rightful mistress there to be.’” 


Then we begin living together, go abroad and so on, and so on. In fact, in 
the end it seemed vulgar to me myself, and I began putting out my tongue at 
myself. 

Besides, they won’t let her out, “the hussy!” I thought. They don’t let them 
go out very readily, especially in the evening (for some reason I fancied she 
would come in the evening, and at seven o'clock precisely). Though she did say 
she was not altogether a slave there yet, and had certain rights; so, h’m! Damn 
it all, she will come, she is sure to come! 

It was a good thing, in fact, that Apollon distracted my attention at that time 
by his rudeness. He drove me beyond all patience! He was the bane of my life, 
the curse laid upon me by Providence. We had been squabbling continually for 
years, and I hated him. My God, how I hated him! I believe I had never hated 
anyone in my life as I hated him, especially at some moments. He was an elderly, 
dignified man, who worked part of his time as a tailor. But for some unknown 
reason he despised me beyond all measure, and looked down upon me insufferably. 
Though, indeed, he looked down upon every one. Simply to glance at that flaxen, 
smoothly brushed head, at the tuft of hair he combed upon his forehead and oiled 
with sunflower oil, at that dignified mouth, compressed into the shape of the 
letter V, made one feel one was confronting a man who never doubted of him- 
self. He was a pedant, to the most extreme point, the greatest pedant I had 
met on earth, and with that had a vanity only befitting Alexander of Macedon. 
He was in love with every button on his coat, every nail on his fingers—abso- 
lutely in love with them, and he looked it! In his behaviour to me he was a per- 
fect tyrant, he spoke very little to me, and if he chanced to glance at me he 


18 French woman novelist of the nineteenth century. 
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gave me a firm, majestically self-confident and invariably ironical look that drove 
me sometimes to fury. He did his work with the air of doing me the greatest 
favour. Though he did scarcely anything for me, and did not, indeed, consider 
himself bound to do anything. There could be no doubt that he looked upon me 
as the greatest fool on earth, and that he did not “get rid of me” was simply 
that he could get wages from me every month. He consented to do nothing for 
me for seven roubles a month. Many sins should be forgiven me for what I 
suffered from him. My hatred reached such a point that sometimes his very 
step almost threw me into convulsions. What I loathed particularly was his 
lisp. His tongue must have been a little too long or something of that sort, for 
he continually lisped, and seemed to be very proud of it, imagining that it 
greatly added to his dignity. He spoke in a slow, measured tone, with his hands 
behind his back and his eyes fixed on the ground. He maddened me particularly 
when he read aloud the Psalms to himself behind his partition. Many a battle 
I waged over that reading! But he was awfully fond of reading aloud in the 
evenings, in a slow, even, singsong voice, as though over the dead. It is interest- 
ing that that is how he has ended: he hires himself out to read the Psalms over the 
dead, and at the same time he kills rats and makes blacking. But at that time I 
could not get rid of him, it was as though he were chemically combined with 
my existence. Besides, nothing would have induced him to consent to leave me. 
I could not live in furnished lodgings: my lodging was my private solitude, my 
shell, my cave, in which I concealed myself from all mankind, and Apollon 
seemed to me, for some reason, an integral part of that flat, and for seven years 
I could not turn him away. 

To be two or three days behind with his wages, for instance, was impossible. 
He would have made such a fuss, I should not have known where to hide my 
head. But I was so exasperated with every one during those days, that I made 
up my mind for some reason and with some object to punish Apollon and not 
to pay him for a fortnight the wages that were owing him. I had for a long time 
—for the last two years—been intending to do this, simply in order to teach 
him not to give himself airs with me, and to show him that if I liked I could 
withhold his wages. I purposed to say nothing to him about it, and was pur- 
posely silent indeed, in order to score off his pride and force him to be the first 
to speak of his wages. Then I would take the seven roubles out of a drawer, 
show him I have the money put aside on purpose, but that I wont, I won't, 
I simply won’t pay him his wages, I won’t just because that is “what I wish,” 
because “I am master, and it is for me to decide,” because he has been disrespect- 
ful, because he has been rude; but if he were to ask respectfully I might be 
softened and give it to him, otherwise he might wait another fortnight, another 
three weeks, a whole month... . 

But angry as I was, yet he got the better of me. I could not hold out for 
four days. He began as he always did begin in such cases, for there had been 
such cases already, there had been attempts (and it may be observed I knew all 
this beforehand, I knew his nasty tactics by heart). He would begin by fixing 
upon me an exceedingly severe stare, keeping it up for several minutes at a time, 
particularly on meeting me or seeing me out of the house. If I held out and pre- 
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tended not to notice these stares, he would, still in silence, proceed to further 
tortures. All at once, apropos of nothing, he would walk softly and smoothly 
into my room, when I was pacing up and down or reading, stand at the door, 
one hand behind his back and one foot behind the other, and fix upon me a 
stare more than severe, utterly contemptuous. If I suddenly asked him what he 
wanted, he would make me no answer, but continue staring at me persistently for 
some seconds, then, with a peculiar compression of his lips and a most significant 
air, deliberately turn round and deliberately go back to his room. Two hours 
later he would come out again and again present himself before me in the same 
way. It had happened that in my fury I did not even ask him what he wanted, 
but simply raised my head sharply and imperiously and began staring back at 
him. So we stared at one another for two minutes; at last he turned with delibera- 
tion and dignity and went back again for two hours. 

If I were still not brought to reason by all this, but persisted in my revolt, he 
would suddenly begin sighing while he looked at me, long, deep sighs as though 
measuring by them the depths of my moral degradation, and, of course, it ended 
at last by his triumphing completely: I raged and shouted, but still was forced to 
do what he wanted. 

This time the usual staring manoeuvres had scarcely begun when I lost my 
temper and flew at him in a fury. I was irritated beyond endurance apart from 
him. 

“Stay,” I cried, in a frenzy, as he was slowly and silently turning, with one 
hand behind his back, to go to his room, “stay! Come back, come back, I tell 
you!” and I must have bawled so unnaturally, that he turned round and even 
looked at me with some wonder. However, he persisted in saying nothing, and 
that infuriated me. 

“How dare you come and look at me like that without being sent for? 
Answer!” 

After looking at me calmly for half a minute, he began turning round again. 

“Stay!” I roared, running up to him, “don’t stir! There. Answer, now: what 
did you come in to look at?” 

“If you have any order to give me it’s my duty to carry it out,” he answered, 
after another silent pause, with a slow, measured lisp, raising his eyebrows and 
calmly twisting his head from one side to another, all this with exasperating com- 
posure. 

“Thats not what I am asking you about, you torturer!” I shouted, turning 
crimson with anger. “PI tell you why you came here myself: you see, I don’t 
give you your wages, you are so proud you don’t want to bow down and ask for 
it, and so you come to punish me with your stupid stares, to worry me and you 
have no sus-pic-ion how stupid it is—stupid, stupid, stupid, stupid!” . . . 

He would have turned round again without a word, but I seized him. 

“Listen,” I shouted to him. “Here’s the money, do you see, here it is” (I 
took it out of the table drawer); “here’s the seven roubles complete, but you 
are not going to have it, you... are... not... going...to... have it until 
you come respectfully with bowed head to beg my pardon. Do you hear?” 

“That cannot be,” he answered, with the most unnatural self-confidence. 
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“It shall be so,” I said, “I give you my word of honour, it shall be!” 

“And there’s nothing for me to beg your pardon for,” he went on, as though 
he had not noticed my exclamations at all. “Why, besides, you called me a ‘tor- 
turer,’ for which I can summon you at the police-station at any time for insult- 
ing behaviour.” 

“Go, summon me,” I roared, “go at once, this very minute, this very second! 
You are a torturer all the same! a torturer!” 

But he merely looked at me, then turned, and regardless of my loud calls 
to him, he walked to his room with an even step and without looking round. 

“If it had not been for Liza nothing of this would have happened,” I de- 
cided inwardly. Then, after waiting a minute, I went myself behind his screen 
with a dignified and solemn air, though my heart was beating slowly and vio- 
lently. 

“Apollon,” I said quietly and emphatically, though I was breathless, “go at 
once without a minute’s delay and fetch the police-officer.” 

He had meanwhile settled himself at his table, put on his spectacles and 
taken up some sewing. But, hearing my order, he burst into a guffaw. 

“At once, go this minute! Go on, or else you can’t imagine what will happen.” 

“You are certainly out of your mind,” he observed, without even raising 
his head, lisping as deliberately as ever and threading his needle. “Whoever 
heard of a man sending for the police against himself? And as for being fright- 
ened—you are upsetting yourself about nothing, for nothing will come of it.” 

“Go!” I shrieked, clutching him by the shoulder. I felt I should strike him in 
a minute. 

But I did not notice the door from the passage softly and slowly open at that 
instant and a figure come in, stop short, and begin staring at us in perplexity. I 
glanced, nearly swooned with shame, and rushed back to my room. There, 
clutching at my hair with both hands, I leaned my head against the wall and 
stood motionless in that position. 

Two minutes later I heard Apollon’s deliberate footsteps. “There is some 
woman asking for you,” he said, looking at me with peculiar severity. Then he 
stood aside and let in Liza. He would not go away, but stared at us sarcastically. 

“Go away, go away,” I commanded in desperation. At that moment my 
clock began whirring and wheezing and struck seven. 


x ok * 
IX 


“Into my house come bold and free, 
Its rightful mistress there to be.” 


I stood before her crushed, crestfallen, revoltingly confused, and I believe I 
smiled as I did my utmost to wrap myself in the skirts of my ragged wadded 
dressing-gown—exactly as I had imagined the scene not long before in a fit of 
depression. After standing over us for a couple of minutes Apollon went away, 
but that did not make me more at ease. What made it worse was that she, too, 
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was overwhelmed with confusion, more so, in fact, than I should have expected. 
At the sight of me, of course. 

“Sit down,” I said mechanically, moving a chair up to the table, and I sat 
down on the sofa. She obediently sat down at once and gazed at me open-eyed, 
evidently expecting something from me at once. This naiveté of expectation drove 
me to fury, but J restrained myself. 

She ought to have tried not to notice, as though everything had been as 
usual, while instead of that, she . . . and I dimly felt that I should make her pay 
dearly for all this. 

“You have found me in a strange position, Liza,” I began, stammering and 
knowing that this was the wrong way to begin. “No, no, don’t imagine anything,” 
I cried, seeing that she had suddenly flushed. “I am not ashamed of my poverty. 
. .. On the contrary I look with pride on my poverty. I am poor but honourable. 
. .. One can be poor and honourable,” I muttered. “However . . . would you like 
tear’... 

“No,” she was beginning. 

“Wait a minute.” 

I leapt up and ran to Apollon. I had to get out of the room somehow. 

“Apollon,” I whispered in feverish haste, flinging down before him the seven 
roubles which had remained all the time in my clenched fist, “here are your 
wages, you see I give them to you; but for that you must come to my rescue: 
bring me tea and a dozen rusks!? from the restaurant. If you won’t go, you'll make 


me a miserable man! You don’t know what this woman is. . . . This is—every- 
thing! You may be imagining something. . . . But you don’t know what that 
woman ist”... 


Apollon, who had already sat down to his work and put on his spectacles 
again, at first glanced askance at the money without speaking or putting down 
his needle; then, without paying the slightest attention to me or making any 
answer he went on busying himself with his needle, which he had not yet threaded. 
I waited before him for three minutes with my arms crossed à la Napoléon. My 
temples were moist with sweat. I was pale, I felt it. But, thank God, he must 
have been moved to pity, looking at me. Having threaded his needle, he deliber- 
ately got up from his seat, deliberately moved back his chair, deliberately took 
off his spectacles, deliberately counted the money, and finally asking me over 
his shoulder: “Shall I get a whole portion?” deliberately walked out of the room. 
As I was going back to Liza, the thought occurred to me on the way: shouldn’t 
I run away just as I was in my dressing-gown, no matter where, and then let 
happen what would? 

I sat down again. She looked at me uneasily. For some minutes we were 
silent. 

“T will kill him,” I shouted suddenly, striking the table with my fist so that 
the ink spurted out of the inkstand. 

“What are you saying!” she cried, starting. 

“T will kill him! kill him!” I shrieked, suddenly striking the table in absolute 
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frenzy, and at the same time fully understanding how stupid it was to be in 
such a frenzy. “You don’t know, Liza, what that torturer is to me. He is my tor- 
turer... . He has gone now to fetch some rusks; he. . .” 

And suddenly I burst into tears. It was an hysterical attack. How ashamed I 
felt in the midst of my sobs; but still I could not restrain them. 

She was frightened. 

“What is the matter? What is wrong?” she cried, fussing about me. 

“Water, give me water, over there!” I muttered in a faint voice, though I 
was inwardly conscious that I could have got on very well without water and 
without muttering in a faint voice. But I was what is called putting it on, to save 
appearances, though the attack was a genuine one. 

She gave me water, looking at me in bewilderment. At that moment Apol- 
lon brought in the tea. It suddenly seemed to me that this commonplace, pro- 
saic tea was horribly undignified and paltry after all that had happened, and I 
blushed crimson. Liza looked at Apollon with positive alarm. He went out with- 
out a glance at either of us. 

“Liza, do you despise me?” I asked, looking at her fixedly, trembling with 
impatience to know what she was thinking. 

She was confused, and did not know what to answer. 

“Drink your tea,” I said to her angrily. I was angry with myself, but, of 
course, it was she who would have to pay for it. A horrible spite against her sud- 
denly surged up in my heart; I believe I could have killed her. To revenge my- 
self on her I swore inwardly not to say a word to her all the time. “She is the 
cause of it all,” I thought. 

Our silence lasted for five minutes. The tea stood on the table; we did not 
touch it. I had got to the point of purposely refraining from beginning in order 
to embarrass her further; it was awkward for her to begin alone. Several times 
she glanced at me with mournful perplexity. I was obstinately silent. I was, of 
course, myself the chief sufferer, because I was fully conscious of the disgusting 
meanness of my spiteful stupidity, and yet at the same time I could not restrain 
myself. 

“I want to . . . get away . . . from there altogether,” she began, to break the 
silence in some way, but, poor girl, that was just what she ought not to have 
spoken about at such a stupid moment to a man so stupid as I was. My heart 
positively ached with pity for her tactless and unnecessary straightforwardness. 
But something hideous at once stifled all compassion in me; it even provoked me 
to greater venom. I did not care what happened. Another five minutes passed. 

“Perhaps I am in your way,” she began timidly, hardly audibly, and was 
getting up. 

But as soon as I saw this first impulse of wounded dignity I positively trem- 
bled with spite, and at once burst out. 

“Why have you come to me, tell me that, please?” I began, gasping for 
breath and regardless of logical connection in my words. I longed to have it all 
out at once, at one burst; I did not even trouble how to begin. “Why have you 
come? Answer, answer,” I cried, hardly knowing what I was doing. “Tl tell you, 
my good girl, why you have come. You’ve come because I talked sentimental 
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stuff to you then. So now you are soft as butter and longing for fine sentiments 
again. So you may as well know that I was laughing at you then. And I am 
laughing at you now. Why are you shuddering? Yes, I was laughing at you! I 
had been insulted just before, at dinner, by the fellows who came that evening 
before me. I came to you, meaning to thrash one of them, an ofhcer; but I 
didn’t succeed, I didn’t find him; I had to avenge the insult on some one to get 
back my own again; you turned up, I vented my spleen on you and laughed at 
you. I had been humiliated, so I wanted to humiliate; I had been treated like a 
rag, so I wanted to show my power. . . . Thats what it was, and you imagined 
I had come there on purpose to save you. Yes? You imagined that? You imagined 
that?” ` 

I knew that she would perhaps be muddled and not take it all in exactly, but 
I knew, too, that she would grasp the gist of it, very well indeed. And so, indeed, 
she did. She turned white as a handkerchief, tried to say something, and her 
lips worked painfully; but she sank on a chair as though she had been felled by 
an axe. And all the time afterwards she listened to me with her lips parted and 
her eyes wide-open, shuddering with awful terror. The cynicism, the cynicism 
of my words overwhelmed her. 

“Save you!” I went on, jumping up from my chair and running up and down 
the room before her. “Save you from what? But perhaps I am worse than you 
myself. Why didn’t you throw it in my teeth when I was giving you that sermon: 
‘But what did you come here yourself for? Was it to read us a sermon?’ Power, 
power was what I wanted then, sport was what I wanted, I wanted to wring 
out your tears, your humiliation, your hysteria—that was what I wanted then! 
Of course, I couldn’t keep it up then, because I am a wretched creature, I was 
frightened, and, the devil knows why, gave you my address in my folly. After- 
wards, before I got home, I was cursing and swearing at you because of that 
address, I hated you already because of the lies I had told you. Because I only 
like playing with words, only dreaming, but, do you know, what I really want 
is that you should all go to hell. That is what I want. I want peace; yes, I’d sell 
the whole world for a farthing, straight off, so long as I was left in peace. Is the 
world to go to pot, or am I to go without my tea? I say that the world may go to 
pot for me so long as I always get my tea. Did you know that, or not? Well, 
anyway, I know that I am a blackguard, a scoundrel, an egoist, a sluggard. Here 
I have been shuddering for the last three days at the thought of your coming. 
And do you know what has worried me particularly for these three days? That 
I posed as such a hero to you, and now you would see me in a wretched torn 
dressing-gown, beggarly, loathsome. I told you just now that I was not ashamed 
of my poverty; so you may as well know that I am ashamed of it; I am more 
ashamed of it than of anything, more afraid of it than of being found out if I 
were a thief, because J am as vain as though I had been skinned and the very air 
blowing on me hurt. Surely by now you must realize that I shall never forgive 
you for having found me in this wretched dressing-gown, just as I was flying at 
Apollon like a spiteful cur. The saviour, the former hero, was flying like a mangy, 
unkempt sheep-dog at his lackey, and the lackey was jeering at him! And I 
shall never forgive you for the tears I could not help shedding before you just 
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now, like some silly woman put to shame! And for what I am confessing to you 
now, IJ shall never forgive you either! Yes—you must answer for it all because 
you turned up like this, because I am a blackguard, because I am the nastiest, 
stupidest, absurdest and most envious of all the worms on earth, who are not a 
bit better than I am, but, the devil knows why, are never put to confusion; while 
I shall always be insulted by every louse, that is my doom! And what is it to me 
that you don’t understand a word of this! And what do I care, what do I care 
about you, and whether you go to ruin there or not? Do you understand? How I 
shall hate you now after saying this, for having been here and listening. Why, it’s 
not once in a lifetime a man speaks out like this, and then it is in hysterics! . . 
What more do you want? Why do you still stand confronting me, after all this? 
Why are, you worrying me? Why don’t you go?” 

But at this point a strange thing happened: I was so accustomed to think and 
imagine everything from books, and to picture everything in the world to my- 
self just as I had made it up in my dreams beforehand, that I could not all at once 
take in this strange circumstance. What happened was this: Liza, insulted and 
crushed by me, understood a great deal more than I imagined. She understood 
from all this what a woman understands first of all, if she feels genuine love, 
that is, that I was myself unhappy. 

The frightened and wounded expression on her face was followed first by a 
look of sorrowful perplexity. When I began calling myself a scoundrel and a 
blackguard and my tears flowed (the tirade was accompanied throughout by 
tears) her whole face worked convulsively. She was on the point of getting up 
and stopping me; when I finished she took no notice of my shouting: “Why are 
you here, why don’t you go away?” but realized only that it must have been 
very bitter to me to say all this. Besides, she was so crushed, poor girl; she con- 
sidered herself infinitely beneath me; how could she feel anger or resentment? 
She suddenly leapt up from her chair with an irresistible impulse and held out 
her hands, yearning towards me, though still timid and not daring to stir. . . . 
At this point there was a revulsion in my heart, too. Then she suddenly rushed 
to me, threw her arms round me and burst into tears. I, too, could not restrain 
myself, and sobbed as I never had before. 

“They won’t let me . . . I can’t be good!” I managed to articulate; then I 
went to the sofa, fell on it face downwards, and sobbed on it for a quarter of an 
hour in genuine hysterics. She came close to me, put her arms round me and 
stayed motionless in that position. But the trouble was that the hysterics could 
not go on for ever, and (I am writing the loathsome truth) lying face downwards 
on the sofa with my face thrust into my nasty leather pillow, I began by degrees 
to be aware of a far-away, involuntary but irresistible feeling that it would be 
awkward now for me to raise my head and look Liza straight in the face. Why 
was I ashamed? I don’t know, but I was ashamed. The thought, too, came into 
my overwrought brain that our parts now were completely changed, that she 
was now the heroine, while I was just such a crushed and humiliated creature as 
she had been before me that night—four days before. . . . And all this came into 
my mind during the minutes I was lying on my face on the sofa. 

My God! surely I was not envious of her then. 
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I don’t know, to this day I cannot decide, and at the time, of course, I was 
still less able to understand what I was feeling than now. I cannot get on without 
domineering and tyrannizing over some one, but . . . there is no explaining any- 
thing by reasoning and so it is useless to reason. 

I conquered myself, however, and raised my head; I had to do so sooner or 


later . . . and I am convinced to this day that it was just because I was ashamed 
to look at her that another feeling was suddenly kindled and flamed up in my 
heart . . . a feeling of mastery and possession. My eyes gleamed with passion, and 


I gripped her hands tightly. How I hated her and how I was drawn to her at that 
minute! The one feeling intensified the other. It was almost like an act of ven- 
geance. At first there was a look of amazement, even of terror, on her face, 
but only for one instant. She warmly and rapturously embraced me. 


X 


A quarter of an hour later I was rushing up and down the room in frenzied 
impatience, from minute to minute I went up to the screen and peeped through 
the crack at Liza. She was sitting on the ground with her head leaning against 
the bed, and must have been crying. But she did not go away, and that irritated 
me. This time she understood it all. I had insulted her finally, but . . . there’s no 
need to describe it. She realized that my outburst of passion had been simply re- 
venge, a fresh humiliation, and that to my earlier, almost causeless hatred was 
added now a personal hatred, born of envy. . . . Though I do not maintain posi- 
tively that she understood all this distinctly; but she certainly did fully under- 
stand that I was a despicable man, and what was worse, incapable of loving her. 

I know I shall be told that this is incredible—but it is incredible to be as 
spiteful and stupid as I was; it may be added that it was strange I should not 
love her, or at any rate, appreciate her love. Why is it strange? In the first place, 
by then I was incapable of love, for, I repeat, with me loving meant tyrannizing 
and showing my moral superiority. I have never in my life been able to imagine 
any other sort of love, and have nowadays come to the point of sometimes 
thinking that love really consists in the right—freely given by the beloved object 
—to tyrannize over her. 

Even in my underground dreams I did not imagine love except as a struggle. 
I began it always with hatred and ended it with moral subjugation, and after- 
wards I never knew what to do with the subjugated object. And what is there 
to wonder at in that, since I had succeeded in so corrupting myself, since I was 
so out of touch with “real life,” as to have actually thought of reproaching her, 
and putting her to shame for having come to me to hear “fine sentiments”; and 
did not even guess that she had come not to hear fine sentiments, but to love me, 
because to a woman all reformation—all salvation from any sort of ruin, and all 
moral renewal—is included in love and can only show itself in that form. 

I did not hate her so much, however, when I was running about the room 
and peeping through the crack in the screen. I was only insufferably oppressed 
by her being here. I wanted her to disappear. I wanted “peace,” to be left alone 
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in my underground world. Real life oppressed me with its novelty so much that 
I could hardly breathe. 

But several minutes passed and she still remained without stirring, as though 
she were unconscious. I had the shamelessness to tap softly at the screen as 
though to remind her. . . . She started, sptang up, and flew to seck her kerchiefs, 
her hat, her coat, as though making her escape from me. . . . Two minutes later 
she came from behind the screen and looked with heavy eyes at me. I gave a 
spiteful grin, which was forced, however, to keep up appearances, and I tumed 
away from her eyes. 

“Good-bye,” she said, going towards the door. 

I ran up to her, seized her hand, opened it, thrust something in it and closed 
it again. Then I turned at once and dashed away in haste to the other corner of 
the room to avoid seeing, anyway. ... 

I did mean a moment since to tell a lie—to write that I did this accidentally, 
not knowing what I was doing through foolishness, through losing my head. But 
I don’t want to lie, and so I will say straight out that I opened her hand and 
put the money in it . . . from spite. It came into my head to do this while I was 
running up and down the room and she was sitting behind the screen. But this 
I can say for certain: though I did that cruel thing purposely, it was not an im- 
pulse from the heart, but came from my evil brain. This cruelty was so affected, 
so purposely made up, so completely a product of the brain, of books, that I 
could not even keep it up a minute—first I dashed away to avoid seeing her, and 
then in shame and despair rushed after Liza. I opened the door in the passage and 
began listening. 

“Liza! Liza!” I cried on the stairs, but in a low voice, not boldly. 

There was no answer, but I fancied I heard her footsteps, lower down on the 
stairs. 

“Liza!” I cried, more loudly. 

No answer. But at that minute I heard the stiff outer glass door open 
heavily with a creak and slam violently, the sound echoed up the stairs. 

She had gone. I went back to my room in hesitation. I felt horribly op- 
pressed. 

I stood still at the table beside the chair on which she had sat and looked aim- 
lessly before me. A minute passed, suddenly I started; straight before me on the 
table I saw. . . . In short, I saw a crumpled blue five-rouble note, the one I had 
thrust into her hand a minute before. It was the same note; it could be no other, 
there was no other in the flat. So she had managed to fling it from her hand on 
the table at the moment when I had dashed into the further corner. 

Well! I might have expected that she would do that. Might I have expected 
it? No, I was such an egoist, I was so lacking in respect for my fellow-creatures 
that I could not even imagine she would do so. I could not endure it. A minute 
later I flew like a madman to dress, flinging on what I could at random and ran 
headlong after her. She could not have got two hundred paces away when I 
ran out into the street. 

It was a still night and the snow was coming down in masses and falling al- 
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most perpendicularly, covering the pavement and the empty street as though 
with a pillow. There was no one in the street, no sound was to be heard. The 
streep lamps gave a disconsolate and useless glimmer. I ran two hundred paces 
to the cross-roads and stopped short. 

Where had she gone? And why was I running after her? 

Why? To fall down before her, to sob with remorse, to kiss her feet, to en- 
treat her forgiveness! I longed for that, my whole breast was being rent to pieces, 
and never, never shall I recall that minute with indifference. But—what for? 
I thought. Should I not begin to hate her, perhaps, even tomorrow, just be- 
cause I had kissed her feet to-day? Should I give her happiness? Had I not recog- 
nized that day, for the hundredth time, what I was worth? Should I not torture 
her? 

I stood in the snow, gazing into the troubled darkness and pondered this. 

“And will it not be better?” I mused fantastically, afterwards at home, stifling 
the living pang of my heart with fantastic dreams. “Will it not be better that she 
should keep the resentment of the insult for ever? Resentment—why, it is puri- 
fication, it is a most stinging and painful consciousness! To-morrow I should 
have defiled her soul and have exhausted her heart, while now the feeling of in- 
sult will never die in her heart, and however loathsome the filth awaiting her— 
the feeling of insult will elevate and purify her . . . by hatred . . . h’m! . . . per- 
haps too, by forgiveness. . . . Will all that make things easier for her, though? . . .” 

And, indeed, I will ask on my own account here an idle question: which is 
better—cheap happiness or exalted sufferings? Well, which is better? 

So I dreamed as I sat at home that evening, almost dead with the pain in 
my soul. Never had I endured such suffering and remorse, yet could there have 
been the faintest doubt when I ran out from my lodging that I should turn back 
half-way? I never met Liza again and I have heard nothing of her. I will add, too, 
that I remained for a long time afterwards pleased with the phrase about the 
benefit from resentment and hatred, in spite of the fact that I almost fell ill 
from misery. 


Even now, so many years later, all this is somehow a very evil memory. I 
have many evil memories now, but . . . hadn’t I better end my “Notes” here? I 
believe I made a mistake in beginning to write them, anyway I have felt ashamed 
all the time I’ve been writing this story; so it’s hardly literature so much as a 
corrective punishment. Why, to tell long stories, showing how I have spoiled my 
life through morally rotting in my corner, through lack of fitting environment, 
through divorce from real life, and rankling spite in my underground world, 
would certainly not be interesting; a novel needs a hero, and all the traits for an 
anti-hero are expressly gathered together here, and what matters most, it all 
produces an unpleasant impression, for we are all divorced from life, we are all 
cripples, every one of us, more or less. We are so divorced from it that we feel 
at once a sort of loathing for real life, and so cannot bear to be reminded of it. 
Why, we have come almost to looking upon real life as an effort, almost as hard 
work, and we are all privately agreed that it is better in books. And why do we 
fuss and fume sometimes? Why are we perverse and ask for something else? 
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We don’t know what ourselves. It would be the worse for us if our petulant 
prayers were answered. Come, try, give any one of us, for instance, a little more 
independence, untie our hands, widen the spheres of our activity, relax the con- 
trol and we . . . yes, I assure you . . . we should be begging to be under control 
again at once. I know that you will very likely be angry with me for that, and 
will begin shouting and stamping. Speak for yourself, you will say, and for your 
miseries in your underground holes, and don’t dare to say all of us—excuse me, 
gentlemen, I am not justifying myself with that “all of us.” As for what concerns 


me in particular I have only in my life carried to an extreme what you have not ` 


dared to carry halfway, and what’s more, you have taken your cowardice for good 
sense, and have found comfort in deceiving yourselves. So that perhaps, after all, 
there is more life in me than in you. Look into it more carefully! Why, we don’t 
even know what living means now, what it is, and what it is called! Leave us alone 
without books and we shall be lost and in confusion at once. We shall not know 
what to join on to, what to cling to, what to love and what to hate, what to 
respect and what to despise. We are oppressed at being men—men with a real 
individual body and blood, we are ashamed of it, we think it a disgrace and try to 
contrive to be some sort of impossible generalized man. We are stillborn, and for 
generations past have been begotten, not by living fathers, and that suits us better 
and better. We are developing a taste for it. Soon we shall contrive to be born 
somehow from an idea. But enough; I don’t want to write more from “Under- 
ground.” 


[The notes of this paradoxalist do not end here, however. He could not refrain from going 
on with them, but it seems to us that we may stop here.| 
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TOLSTOY 
The Death of Ivan Ilyitch 


THE WORK OF the outstanding realist, Leo Nikolayevich, Count Tolstoy 
(1828-1910), covers almost the entire period of the realistic novel. He was 
born of an old family of the lesser nobility, on the ancestral estate at the 
village of Yasnaya Polyana. Left an orphan at the age of nine, he was educated 
first by French tutors, and then (1844-1847) at the University of Kazan. 
There he did some work in Oriental languages, but devoted most of his time 
to social activities and left without taking a degree. The one real effect of his 
university days was a great interest in Rousseau, whose doctrines are visible 
in almost all Tolstoy’s thinking. 

He returned home to look after the estate, but knew little about it and 
was not particularly successful. In 1851 he enlisted as a Junker, or “gentle- 
man private,” with few duties and a great deal of time for hunting. While 
in the army he seriously began to write, and his first published story, Child- 
hood, appeared in 1852. Two years later he was commissioned, and during 
the Crimean War he saw heavy action, particularly at the siege of Sevastopol, 
of which he wrote forceful accounts. In 1857 he left the army. 

His next five years were devoted to two trips to Western Europe (which 
did not particularly impress him), to educational work, and to a minor 
magistracy in his native village. In 1862 he married a wife considerably 
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younger than himself and indoctrinated her with his views on life. During 
all this time he continued to write distinguished stories, but he produced no 
major works until War and Peace (1866) and Anna Karenina (serially pub- 
lished, 1875-1877). 

The great event of Tolstoy's life was what he himself called his “con- 
version,” about 1876. He had long been worried about the purpose of human 
life and about man’s duty to God and to his fellows—in fact, the real 
literary impetus of his life came from a private diary in which he attempted 
to analyze his own character and motives, and to answer these questions. 
His conversion resulted from his discovery that the whole doctrine of Christ 
lay in the text “that ye resist not evil” (Matthew 5:39). His first reaction 
to the world about him was a feeling of revulsion and despair, but later he 
attempted to build up his doctrine into some sort of coherent system. 
A Confession (1884) is an account of his spiritual life, and it was followed 
in the next year by The Death of Ivan Ilyitch. 

The great idea of Tolstoy's later life may be summed up in the demand 
that he made of all true art: it must teach the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. He condemned practically all art, literature, and music 
since the Renaissance (including his own masterpieces) as trival and artificial. 
He dressed as a peasant, performed manual labor, and learned boot-making 
as a trade. All this naturally strained his relationship with his family. He 
had made his wife over in his own image once, and had done it so thor- 
oughly that he could not repeat the process. The luxurious surroundings in 
which his family still lived—and he with them, unwillingly—gave an unfor- 
tunate appearance of hypocrisy to his costume, work, and principles. During 
his last years the tension mounted, and finally, in 1910, he wrote a letter 
of farewell to his wife and slipped away, an old man of eighty-two, appar- 
ently without any definite plans. He fell seriously ill on a train and died, 
eleven days after leaving home, in the room of a kindly station-master who 
had taken him in and cared for him. 

Tolstoy stands, like his country, between the East and the West, and 
both enter into his thought. In fact, some critics have noted that the fatalism 
and resignation of his later years are really much closer to Buddhism than to 
traditional Eurcpean Christianity, and it seems significant that he is one of 
the very few writers whose works have had a deep meaning for both civiliza- 
tions: his fame spread in India and China as rapidly as in Europe and 
America. As an abstract thinker he is more emotional than logical, but the 
literary works embodying his thought have an impact of their own. He is 
much more of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah than a Plato or an Aristotle. In times 
of tribulation people turn to him, as to the prophets of old, for strength to 
bear what must be borne: in the dark days when an almost defenseless 
England awaited the onslaught of Hitler, one of the most popular books 
was War and Peace. 
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The story of Ivan Ilyitch might almost have been designed to represent 
Tolstoy in a single work. Written a few years after his conversion, it presents 
the same events from the worldly point of view of the former Tolstoy and 
Ivan and most of the other characters, and also from the spiritual point of 
view of the converted Tolstoy, the dying Ivan, and the simple peasant who, 
never having had the privilege of being corrupted by an artificial society, has 
an intuitive kindliness and comprehension. The later Tolstoy 1s also present 
in the satirical picture of Ivan’s earlier life and interests, but the satire is 
social rather than personal, for Tolstoy’s view of life almost precludes con- 
demnation. Ivan was a person of average goodness and intelligence, but he 
was one of the “children of this world.” They can never find peace or real 
happiness until some spiritual crisis batters down the barriers which their 
society has thrown up against the real questions of human existence, and 
Tolstoy is profoundly sorry for them. 


Tolstoy, The Death of Ivan Ilyitch, first sentence, Russian 


B G6oavmom 30anuu cydeburix Yyupemdenui 60 Bepema nepeprolea 
In great building of law courts in time recess 


saceðanua no Oeay Meaveuncnux Uudlendl U NpPOKYpOp COMAUCD 
session con- affair of Melvinskiis members and procurator had come 
cerning together 
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in chambers ofIvan Yegorovitch Shebek, and was conversation con- 
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celebrated Krasovskii affair. Fyodor Vassilievitch was getting 
increasingly angry, 
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out jurisdiction, 
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THE DEATH OF IVAN ILYITCH* 


Inside the great building of the Law Courts, during the interval in the 
hearing of the Melvinsky case, the members of the judicial council and the public 
prosecutor were gathered together in the private room of Ivan Yegorovitch 
Shebek, and the conversation turned upon the celebrated Krasovsky case. 
Fyodor Vassilievitch hotly maintained that the case was not in the jurisdiction 
of the court. Yegor Ivanovitch stood up for his own view; but from the first 
Pyotr Ivanovitch, who had not entered into the discussion, took no interest in it, 
but was looking through the newspapers which had just been brought in. 

“Gentlemen!” he said, “Ivan Ilyitch is dead!” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Here, read it,” he said to Fyodor Vassilievitch, handing him the fresh still 
damp-smelling paper. 

Within a black margin was printed: “Praskovya Fyodorovna Golovin with 
heartfelt affliction informs friends and relatives of the decease of her beloved 
husband, member of the Court of Justice, Ivan Ilyitch Golovin, who passed 
away on the 4th of February. The funeral will take place on Thursday at one 
o'clock.” 

Ivan Ilyitch was a colleague of the gentlemen present, and all liked him. It 
was some weeks now since he had been taken ill; his illness had been said to be 
incurable. His post had been kept open for him, but it had been thought that in 
case of his death Alexyeev might receive his appointment, and either Vinnikov 
or Shtabel would succeed to Alexyeev’s. So that on hearing of Ivan Ilyitch’s 
death, the first thought of each of the gentlemen in the room was of the effect 
this death might have on the transfer or promotion of themselves or their friends. 

“Now I am sure of getting Shtabel’s place or Vinnikov’s,” thought Fyodor 
Vassilievitch. “It was promised me long ago, and the promotion means eight 
hundred rubles additional income, besides the grants for office expenses.” 

“Now I shall have to petition for my brother-in-law to be transferred from 
Kaluga,” thought Pyotr Ivanovitch. “My wife will be very glad. She won’t be 
able to say now that I’ve never done anything for her family.” 

“I thought somehow that he’d never get up from his bed again,” Pyotr Ivano- 
vitch said aloud. “I’m sorry!” 

“But what was it exactly was wrong with him?” 

“The doctors could not decide. That’s to say, they did decide, but dif- 
ferently. When I saw him last, I thought he would get over it.” 

“Well, I positively haven’t called there ever since the holidays. I’ve kept 
meaning to go.” 

“Had he any property?” 


* Translated by Constance Garnett. 
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“I think there’s something, very small, of his wife’s. But something quite 
trifling.” 

“Yes, one will have to go and call. They live such a terribly long way off.” 

“A long way from you, you mean. Everything’s a long way from your 
place.” 

“There, he can never forgive me for living the other side of the river,” said 
Pyotr Ivanovitch, smiling at Shebek. And they began to talk of the great dis- 
tances between different parts of the town, and went back into the court. 


Besides the reflections upon the changes and promotions in the service likely ' 


to ensue from this death, the very fact of the death of an intimate acquaintance 
excited in every one who heard of it, as such a fact always does, a feeling of re- 
lief that “it is he that is dead, and not I.” 

“Only think! he is dead, but here am I all right,” each one thought or felt. 
The more intimate acquaintances, the so-called friends of Ivan Ilyitch, could 
not help thinking too that now they had the exceedingly tiresome social duties 
to perform of going to the funeral service and paying the widow a visit of con- 
dolence. 

The most intimately acquainted with their late colleague were Fyodor Vas- 
silievitch and Pyotr Ivanovitch. 

Pyotr Ivanovitch had been a comrade of his at the school of jurisprudence, 
and considered himself under obligations to Ivan Ilyitch. 

Telling his wife at dinner of the news of Ivan Ilyitch’s death and his reflec- 
tions as to the possibility of getting her brother transferred into their circuit, 
Pyotr Ivanovitch, without lying down for his usual nap, put on his frockcoat and 
drove to Ivan Ilyitch’s. 

At the entrance before Ivan Ilyitch’s flat stood a carriage and two hired 
flies. Downstairs in the entry near the hat-stand there was leaning against the 
wall a coffin-lid with tassels and braiding freshly rubbed up with pipeclay. Two 
ladies were taking off their cloaks. One of them he knew, the sister of Ivan Il- 
yitch; the other was a lady he did not know. Pyotr Ivanovitch’s colleague, 
Shvarts, was coming down; and from the top stair, seeing who it was coming in, 
he stopped and winked at him, as though to say: “Ivan Ilyitch has made a mess 
of it; it’s a very different matter with you and me.” 

Shvarts’s face, with his English whiskers and all his thin figure in his frock- 
coat, had, as it always had, an air of elegant solemnity; and this solemnity, al- 
ways such a contrast to Shvarts’s playful character, had a special piquancy here. 
So thought Pyotr Ivanovitch. 

Pyotr Ivanovitch let the ladies pass on in front of him, and walked slowly 
up the stairs after them. Shvarts had not come down, but was waiting at the top. 
Pyotr Ivanovitch knew what for; he wanted obviously to settle with him where 
their game of vint! was to be that evening. The ladies went up to the widow’s 
room; while Shvarts, with his lips tightly and gravely shut and amusement in 
his eyes, with a twitch of his eyebrows motioned Pyotr Ivanovitch to the right, to 
the room where the dead man was. 


1 A game similar to bridge. 
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Pyotr Ivanovitch went in, as people always do on such occasions, in un- 
certainty as to what he would have to do there. One thing he felt sure of—that 
crossing oneself never comes amiss on such occasions. As to whether it was 
necessary to bow down while doing so, he did not feel quite sure, and so chose 
a middle course. On entering the room he began crossing himself, and made a 
slight sort of bow. So far as the movements of his hands and head permitted 
him, he glanced while doing so about the room. Two young men, one a high 
school boy, nephews probably, were going out of the room, crossing themselves. 
An old lady was standing motionless; and a lady, with her eyebrows queerly 
lifted, was saying something to her in a whisper. A deacon in a frockcoat, reso- 
lute and hearty, was reading something aloud with an expression that precluded 
all possibility of contradiction, A young peasant who used to wait at table, Ger- 
asim, walking with light footsteps in front of Pyotr Ivanovitch, was sprinkling 
something on the floor. Seeing this, Pyotr Ivanovitch was at once aware of the 
faint odour of the decomposing corpse. On his last visit to Ivan Ilyitch Pyotr 
Ivanovitch had seen this peasant in his room; he was performing the duties of 
a sicknurse, and Ivan Ilyitch liked him particularly. Pyotr Ivanovitch continued 
crossing himself and bowing in a direction intermediate between the coffin, the 
deacon, and the holy pictures on the table in the corner. Then when this action 
of making the sign of the cross with his hand seemed to him to have been un- 
duly prolonged, he stood still and began to scrutinise the dead man. 

The dead man lay, as dead men always do lie, in a peculiarly heavy dead 
way, his stiffened limbs sunk in the cushions of the coffin, and his head bent 
back forever on the pillow, and thrust up, as dead men always do, his yellow 
waxen forehead with bald spots on the sunken temples, and his nose that stood 
out sharply and, as it were, squeezed on the upper lip. He was much changed, 
even thinner since Pyotr Ivanovitch had seen him, but his face—as always with 
the dead—was more handsome, and, above all, more impressive than it had 
been when he was alive. On the face was an expression of what had to be done 
having been done, and rightly done. Besides this, there was too in that expres- 
sion a reproach or a reminder for the living. This reminder seemed to Pyotr 
Ivanovitch uncalled for, or, at least, to have nothing to do with him. He felt 
something unpleasant; and so Pyotr Ivanovitch once more crossed himself 
hurriedly, and, as it struck him, too hurriedly, not quite in accordance with the 
proprieties, turned and went to the door. Shvarts was waiting for him in the ad- 
joining room, standing with his legs apart and both hands behind his back play- 
ing with his top hat. A single glance at the playful, sleek, and elegant figure of 
Shvarts revived Pyotr Ivanovitch. He felt that he, Shvarts, was above it, and 
would not give way to depressing impressions. The mere sight of him said plainly: 
the incident of the service over the body of Ivan Ilyitch cannot possibly consti- 
tute a sufficient ground for recognising the business of the session suspended,— 
in other words, in no way can it hinder us from shuffling and cutting a pack of 
cards this evening, while the footman sets four unsanctified candles on the 
table for us; in fact, there is no ground for supposing that this incident could 
prevent us from spending the evening agreeably. He said as much indeed to 
Pyotr Ivanovitch as he came out, proposing that the party should meet at Fyo- 
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dor Vassilievitch’s. But apparently it was Pyotr Ivanovitch’s destiny not to play 
vint that evening. Praskovya Fyodorovna, a short, fat woman who, in spite of 
all efforts in a contrary direction, was steadily broader from her shoulders down- 
wards, all in black, with lace on her head and her eyebrows as queerly arched as 
those of the lady standing beside the coffin, came out of her own apartments 
with some other ladies, and conducting them to the dead man’s room, said: 
“The service will take place immediately; come in.” 

Shvarts, making an indefinite bow, stood still, obviously neither accepting nor 


declining this invitation. Praskovya Fyodorovna, recognising Pyotr Ivano- : 


vitch, sighed, went right up to him, took his hand, and said, “I know that you 
were a true friend of Ivan Ilyitch’s . . .” and looked at him, expecting from him 
the suitable action in response to these words. Pyotr Ivanovitch knew that, just 
as before he had to cross himself, now what he had to do was to press her hand, 
to sigh and to say, “Ah, I was indeed!” And he did so. And as he did so, he felt 
that the desired result had been attained; that he was touched, and she was 
touched. 

“Come, since it’s not begun yet, I have something I want to say to you,” 
said the widow. “Give me your arm.” 

Pyotr Ivanovitch gave her his arm, and they moved towards the inner rooms, 
passing Shvarts, who winked gloomily at Pyotr Ivanovitch. 

“So much for our vint! Don’t complain if we find another partner. You can 
make a fifth when you'do get away,” said his humorous glance. 

Pyotr Ivanovitch sighed still more deeply and despondently, and Praskovya 
Fyodorovna pressed his hand gratefully. Going into her drawing-room, which 
was upholstered with pink cretonne and lighted by a dismal-looking lamp, they 
sat down at the table, she on a sofa and Pyotr Ivanovitch on a low ottoman, 
with deranged springs which yielded spasmodically under his weight. Praskovya 
Fyodorovna was about to warn him to sit on another seat, but felt such a recom- 
mendation out of keeping with her position, and changed her mind. Sitting down 
on the ottoman, Pyotr Ivanovitch remembered how Ivan Ilyitch had arranged 
this drawing-room, and had consulted him about this very pink cretonne with 
green leaves. Seating herself on the sofa, and pushing by the table (the whole 
drawing-room was crowded with furniture and things), the widow caught the 
lace of her black fichu in the carving of the table. Pyotr Ivanovitch got up to 
disentangle it for her; and the ottoman, freed from his weight, began bobbing up 
spasmodically under him. The widow began unhooking her lace herself, and 
Pyotr Ivanovitch again sat down, suppressing the mutinous ottoman springs 
under him. But the widow could not quite free herself, and Pyotr Ivanovitch 
rose again, and again the ottoman became mutinous and popped up with a 
positive snap. When this was all over, she took out a clean cambric handkerchief 
and began weeping. Pyotr Ivanovitch had been chilled off by the incident with 
the lace and the struggle with the ottoman springs, and he sat looking sullen. 
This awkward position was cut short by the entrance of Sokolov, Ivan Ilyitch’s 
butler, who came in to announce that the place in the cemetery fixed on by 
Praskovya Fyodorovna would cost two hundred rubles. She left off weeping, 
and, with the air of a victim, glancing at Pyotr Ivanovitch, said in French that it 
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was very terrible for her. Pyotr Ivanovitch made a silent gesture signifying his 
unhesitating conviction that it must indeed be so. 

“Please, smoke,” she said in a magnanimous, and at the same time, crushed 
voice, and she began discussing with Sokolov the question of the price of the site 
for the grave. 

Pyotr Ivanovitch, lighting a cigarette, listened to her very circumstantial 
inquiries as to the various prices of sites and her decision as to the one to be se- 
lected. Having settled on the site for the grave, she made arrangements also 
about the choristers. Sokolov went away. 

“T see to everything myself,” she said to Pyotr Ivanovitch, moving on one 
side the albums that lay on the table; and noticing that the table was in danger 
from the cigarette-ash, she promptly passed an ash-tray to Pyotr Ivanovitch, 
and said: “I consider it affectation to pretend that my grief prevents me from 
looking after practical matters. On the contrary, if anything could—not console 
me . . . but distract me, it is seeing after everything for him.” She took out her 
handkerchief again, as though preparing to weep again; and suddenly, as 
though struggling with herself, she shook herself, and began speaking calmly: 
“But I’ve business to talk about with you.” 

Pyotr Ivanovitch bowed, carefully keeping in check the springs of the otto- 
man, which had at once begun quivering under him. 

“The last few days his sufferings were awful.” 

“Did he suffer very much?” asked Pyotr Ivanovitch. 

“Oh, awfully! For the last moments, hours indeed, he never left off scream- 
ing. For three days and nights in succession he screamed incessantly. It was in- 
sufferable. I can’t understand how I bore it; one could hear it through three 
closed doors. Ah, what I suffered!” 

“And was he really conscious?” asked Pyotr Ivanovitch. 

“Yes,” she whispered, “up to the last minute. He said good-bye to us a quarter 
of an hour before his death, and asked Volodya to be taken away too.” 

The thought of the sufferings of a man he had known so intimately, at first 
as a light-hearted boy, a schoolboy, then grown up as a partner at whist, in 
spite of the unpleasant consciousness of his own and this woman’s hypocrisy, 
suddenly horrified Pyotr Ivanovitch. He saw again that forehead, the nose that 
seemed squeezing the lip, and he felt frightened for himself. “Three days and 
nights of awful suffering and death. Why, that may at once, any minute, come 
upon me too,” he thought, and he felt for an instant terrified. But immediately, 
he could not himself have said how, there came to his support the customary re- 
flection that this had happened to Ivan Ilyitch and not to him, and that to him 
this must not and could not happen; that in thinking thus he was giving way to 
depression, which was not the right thing to do, as was evident from Shvarts’s 
expression of face. And making these reflections, Pyotr Ivanovitch felt reassured, 
and began with interest inquiring details about Ivan Ilyitch’s end, as though 
death were a mischance peculiar to Ivan Ilyitch, but not at all incidental to him- 
self. 

After various observations about the details of the truly awful physical suf- 
ferings endured by Ivan Ilyitch (these details Pyotr Ivanovitch learned only 
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through the effect Ivan Ilyitch’s agonies had had on the nerves of Praskovya 
Fyodorovna), the widow apparently thought it time to get to business. 

“Ah, Pyotr Ivanovitch, how hard it is, how awfully, awfully hard!” and she 
began to cry again. 

Pyotr Ivanovitch sighed, and waited for her to blow her nose. When she had 
done so, he said, “Indeed it is,” and again she began to talk, and brought 
out what was evidently the business she wished to discuss with him; that business 
consisted in the inquiry as to how on the occasion of her husband’s death she 


was to obtain a grant from the government. She made a show of asking Pyotr ' 


Ivanovitch’s advice about a pension. But he perceived that she knew already 
to the minutest details, what he did not know himself indeed, everything that 
could be got out of the government on the ground of this death; but that what 
she wanted to find out was, whether there were not any means of obtaining a 
little more? Pyotr Ivanovitch tried to imagine such means; but after pondering 
a little, and out of politeness abusing the government for its stinginess, he said 
that he believed that it was impossible to obtain more. Then she sighed and be- 
gan unmistakably looking about for an excuse for getting rid of her visitor. He 
perceived this, put out his cigarette, got up, pressed her hand, and went out into 
the passage. 

In the dining-room, where was the bric-à-brac clock that Ivan Ilyitch had 
been so delighted at buying, Pyotr Ivanovitch met the priest and several people 
he knew who had come to the service for the dead, and saw too Ivan Ilyitch’s 
daughter, a handsome young lady. She was all in black. Her very slender figure 
looked even slenderer than usual. She had a gloomy, determined, almost wrath- 
ful expression. She bowed to Pyotr Ivanovitch as though he were to blame in 
some way. Behind the daughter, with the same offended air on his face, stood a 
rich young man, whom Pyotr Ivanovitch knew, too, an examining magistrate, 
the young lady’s fiancé, as he had heard. He bowed dejectedly to him, and would 
have gone on into the dead man’s room, when from the staircase there appeared 
the figure of the son, the high-school boy, extraordinarily like Ivan Ilyitch. He 
was the little Ivan Ilyitch over again as Pyotr Ivanovitch remembered him at 
school. His eyes were red with crying, and had that look often seen in unclean 
boys of thirteen or fourteen. The boy, seeing Pyotr Ivanovitch, scowled mo- 
rosely and bashfully. Pyotr Ivanovitch nodded to him and went into the dead 
man’s room. The service for the dead began—candles, groans, incense, tears, 
sobs. Pyotr Ivanovitch stood frowning, staring at his feet in front of him. He 
did not once glance at the dead man, and right through to the end did not once 
give way to depressing influences, and was one of the first to walk out. In the 
hall there was no one. Gerasim, the young peasant, darted out of the dead man’s 
room, tossed over with his strong hand all the fur cloaks to find Pyotr Ivanovitch’s, 
and gave it him. 

“Well, Gerasim, my boy?” said Pyotr Ivanovitch, so as to say something. 
“A sad business, isn’t it?” 

“It’s God’s will. We shall come to the same,” said Gerasim, showing his 
white, even, peasant teeth in a smile, and, like a man in a tush of extra work, he 
briskly opened the door, called up the coachman, saw Pyotr Ivanovitch into the 
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carriage, and darted back to the steps as though bethinking himself of what he 
had to do next. 

Pyotr Ivanovitch had a special pleasure in the fresh air after the smell of 
incense, of the corpse, and of carbolic acid. 

“Where to?” asked the coachman. 

“It’s not too late. I'll still go around to Fyodor Vassilievitch’s.” 

And Pyotr Ivanovitch drove there. And he did, in fact, find them just finish- 
ing the first rubber, so that he came just at the right time to take a hand. 


Il 


The previous history of Ivan Ilyitch was the simplest, the most ordinary, and 
the most awful. 

Ivan Ilyitch died at the age of forty-five, a member of the Judicial Council. 
He was the son of an official, whose career in Petersburg through various mini- 
stries and departments had been such as leads people into that position in which, 
though it is distinctly obvious that they are unfit to perform any kind of real 
duty, they yet cannot, owing to their long past service and their official rank, 
be dismissed; and they therefore receive a specially created fictitious post, and 
by no means fictitious thousands—from six to ten—on which they go on living 
till extreme óld age. Such was the privy councillor, the superfluous member of 
various superfluous institutions, Ilya Efimovitch Golovin. 

He had three sons. Ivan Ilyitch was the second son. The eldest son’s career 
was exactly like his father’s, only in a different department, and he was by now 
close upon that stage in the service in which the same sinecure would be reached. 
The third son was the unsuccessful one. He had in various positions always 
made a mess of things, and was now employed in the railway department. And 
his father and his brothers, and still more their wives, did not merely dislike 
meeting him, but avoided, except in extreme necessity, recollecting his existence. 
His sister had married Baron Greff, a Petersburg official of the same stamp as 
his father-in-law. Ivan Ilyitch was le phénix de la famille, as people said. He 
was not so frigid and precise as the eldest son, nor so wild as the youngest. He 
was the happy mean between them—a shrewd, lively, pleasant, and well-bred 
man. He had been educated with his younger brother at the school of jurispru- 
dence. The younger brother had not finished the school course, but was expelled 
when in the fifth class. Ivan Ilyitch completed the course successfully. At school 
he was just the same as he was later on all his life—an intelligent fellow, highly 
good-humoured and sociable, but strict in doing what he considered to be his 


2“The marvel of the family.” In the Westernization of Russia the influence of 
ye was great. The educated Russian sprinkled his conversation with French terms 
and forms. 
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duty. His duty he considered whatever was so considered by those persons who 
were set in authority over him. He was not a toady as a boy, nor later on as a 
grown-up person; but from his earliest years he was attracted, as a fly to the 
light, to persons of good standing in the world, assimilated their manners and 
their views of life, and established friendly relations with them. All the enthusi- 
asms of childhood and youth passed, leaving no great traces in him; he gave 
way to sensuality and to vanity, and latterly when in the higher classes at school 
to liberalism, but always keeping within certain limits which were unfailingly 
marked out for him by his instincts. 

At school he had committed actions which had struck him beforehand as 
great vileness, and gave him a feeling of loathing for himself at the very time he 
was committing them. But later on, perceiving that such actions were com- 
mitted also by men of good position, and were not regarded by them as base, he 
was able, not to regard them as good, but to forget about them completely, 
and was never mortified by recollections of them. 

Leaving the school of jurisprudence in the tenth class, and receiving from 
his father a sum of money for his outfit, Ivan Ilyitch ordered his clothes at 
Sharmer’s, hung on his watchchain a medallion inscribed respice finem,® said 
good-bye to the prince* who was the principal of his school, had a farewell dinner 
with his comrades at Donon’s, and with all his new fashionable belongings— 
travelling trunk, linen, suits of clothes, shaving and toilet appurtenances, and 
travelling rug, all ordered and purchased at the very best shops—set off to take 
the post of secretary on special commissions for the governor of a province, a 
post which had been obtained for him by his father. 

In the province Ivan Ilyitch without loss of time made himself a position as 
easy and agreeable as his position had been in the school of jurisprudence. He 
did his work, made his career, and at the same time led a life of well-bred social 
gaiety. Occasionally he visited various districts on official duty, behaved with 
dignity both with his superiors and his inferiors; and with exactitude and an in- 
corruptible honesty of which he could not help feeling proud, performed the 
duties with which he was intrusted, principally having to do with the dissenters. 
When engaged in official work he was, in spite of his youth and taste for frivolous 
amusement, exceedingly reserved, official, and even severe. But in social life he 
was often amusing and witty, and always good-natured, well-bred and bon en- 
fant, as was said of him by his chief and his chief’s wife, with whom he was like 
one of the family. 

In the province there was, too, a connection with one of the ladies who ob- 
truded their charms on the stylish young lawyer. There was a dressmaker, too, 
and there were drinking bouts with smart officers visiting the neighbourhood, 
and visits to a certain outlying street after supper; there was a rather cringing 
obsequiousness in his behaviour, too, with his chief, and even his chief’s wife. 
But all this was accompanied with such a tone of the highest breeding, that it 


3 “Look to the end.” P 
4 The title does not refer to the royal family but has local significance only. 
5 “A good boy.” 
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could not be called by harsh names; it all came under the rubric of the French 
saying, Il faut que la jeunesse se passe.6 Everything was done with clean hands, 
in clean shirts, with French phrases, and, what was of most importance, in the 
highest society, and consequently with the approval of people of rank. 

Such was Ivan Ilyitch’s career for five years, and then came a change in his 
official life. New methods of judicial procedure were established; new men 
were wanted to carry them out. And Ivan Ilyitch became such a new man. Ivan 
Ilyitch was offered the post of examining magistrate, and he accepted it in spite 
of the fact that this post was in another province, and he would have to break off 
all the ties he had formed and form new ones. Ivan Ilyitch’s friends met together 
to see him off, had their photographs taken in a group, presented him with a sil- 
ver cigarette-case, and he set off to his new post. 

As an examining magistrate, Ivan Ilyitch was as comme il faut," as well- 
bred, as adroit in keeping official duties apart from private life, and as successful 
in gaining universal respect, as he had been as secretary of private commis- 
sions. The duties of his new office were in themselves of far greater interest 
and attractiveness for Ivan Ilyitch. In his former post it had been pleasant to 
pass in his smart uniform from Sharmer’s through the crowd of petitioners and 
officials waiting timorously and envying him, and to march with his easy swag- 
ger straight into the governor’s private room, there to sit down with him to tea 
and cigarettes. But the persons directly subject to his authority were few. The 
only such persons were the district police superintendents and the dissenters, 
when he was serving on special commissions. And he liked treating such per- 
sons affably, almost like comrades; liked to make them feel that he, able to annihi- 
late them, was behaving in this simple, friendly way with them. But such people 
were then few in number. Now as an examining magistrate Ivan Ilyitch felt that 
every one—every one without exception—the most dignified, the most self- 
satished people, all were in his hands, and that he had but to write certain words 
on a sheet of paper with a printed heading, and this dignified self-satisfied person 
would be brought before him in the capacity of a defendant or a witness; and if 
he did not care to make him sit down, he would have to stand up before him 
and answer his questions. Ivan Ilyitch never abused this authority of his; on the 
contrary, he tried to soften the expression of it. But the consciousness of this 
power and the possibility of softening its effect constituted for him the chief 
interest and attractiveness of his new position. In the work itself, in the prelimi- 
nary inquiries, that is, Ivan Ilyitch very rapidly acquired the art of setting aside 
every consideration irrelevant to the official aspect of the case, and of reducing 
every case, however complex, to that form in which it could in a purely external 
fashion be put on paper, completely excluding his personal view of the matter, 
and what was of paramount importance, observing all the necessary formalities. 
All this work was new. And he was one of the first men who put into practical 
working the reforms in judicial procedure enacted in 1864. 

On settling in a new town in his position as examining magistrate, Ivan 
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Ilyitch made new acquaintances, formed new ties, took up a new line, and 
adopted a rather different attitude. He took up an attitude of somewhat digni- 
fied aloofness towards the provincial authorities, while he picked out the best 
circle among the legal gentlemen and wealthy gentry living in the town, and 
adopted a tone of slight dissatisfaction with the government, moderate liberal- 
ism, and lofty civic virtue. With this, while making no change in the elegance of 
his get-up, Ivan Ilyitch in his new office gave up shaving, and left his beard free 
to grow as it liked. Ivan Ilyitch’s existence in the new town proved to be very 


agreeable; the society which took the line of opposition to the governor was ° 


friendly and good; his income was larger, and he found a source of increased 
enjoyment in whist, at which he began to play at this time; and having a faculty 
for playing cards good-humouredly, and being rapid and exact in his calcula- 
tions, he was as a rule on the winning side. 

After living two years in the new town, Ivan Ilyitch met his future wife. 
Praskovya Fyodorovna Mihel was the most attractive, clever, and brilliant 
girl in the set in which Ivan Ilyitch moved. Among other amusements and recrea- 
tions after his labours as a magistrate, Ivan Ilyitch started a light, playful flirta- 
tion with Praskovya Fyodorovna. 

Ivan Ilyitch when he was an assistant secretary had danced as a rule; as an 
examining magistrate he danced only as an exception. He danced now as it were 
under protest, as though to show “that though I am serving on the new reformed 
legal code, and am of the fifth class in official rank, still if it comes to a ques- 
tion of dancing, in that line, too, I can do better than others.” In this spirit he 
danced now and then towards the end of the evening with Praskovya Fyodo- 
rovna, and it was principally during these dances that he won the heart of Pras- 
kovya Fyodorovna. She fell in love with him. Ivan Ilyitch had no clearly defined 
intention of marrying; but when the girl fell in love with him, he put the ques- 
tion to himself: “After all, why not get married?” 

The young lady, Praskovya Fyodorovna, was of good family, nice-looking. 
There was a little bit of property. Ivan Ilyitch might have reckoned on a more 
brilliant match, but this was a good match. Ivan Ilyitch had his salary; she, he 
hoped, would have as much of her own. It was a good family; she was a sweet, 
pretty, and perfectly comme il faut young woman. To say that Ivan Ilyitch got 
matried because he fell in love with his wife and found in her sympathy with 
his views of life, would be as untrue as to say that he got married because the 
people of his world approved of the match. Ivan Ilyitch was influenced by both 
considerations; he was doing what was agreeable to himself in securing such a 
wife, and at the same time doing what persons of higher standing looked upon 
as the correct thing. 

And Ivan Ilyitch got married. 

The process itself of getting married and the early period of married life, 
with the conjugal caresses, the new furniture, the new crockery, the new house 
linen, all up to the time of his wife’s pregnancy, went off very well; so that Ivan 
Ilyitch had already begun to think that so far from marriage breaking up that 
kind of frivolous, agreeable, light-hearted life, always decorous and always ap- 
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proved by society, which he regarded as the normal life, it would even increase 
its agreeableness. But at that point, in the early months of his wife’s pregnancy, 
there came in a new element, unexpected, unpleasant, tiresome and unseemly, 
which could never have been anticipated, and from whicli there was no escape. 

His wife, without any kind of reason, it seemed to Ivan Ilyitch, de gaieté de 
coeur,® as he expressed it, began to disturb the agreeableness and decorum of 
their life. She began without any sort of justification to be jealous, exacting in 
her demands on his attention, squabbled over everything, and treated him to the 
coarsest and most unpleasant scenes. 

At first Ivan Ilyitch hoped to escape from the unpleasantness of this position 
by taking up the same frivolous and well-bred line that had served him well on 
other occasions of difficulty. He endeavoured to ignore his wife’s ill-humour, went 
on living light-heartedly and agreeably as before, invited friends to play cards, 
tried to get away himself to the club or to his friends. But his wife began on one 
occasion with such energy, abusing him in such coarse language, and so ob- 
stinately persisted in her abuse of him every time he failed in carrying out her 
demands, obviously having made up her mind firmly to persist till he gave way, 
that is, stayed at home and was as dull as she was, that Ivan Ilyitch took alarm. 
He perceived that matrimony, at least with his wife, was not invariably con- 
ducive to the pleasures and properties of life; but, on the contrary, often destruc- 
tive of them, and that it was therefore essential to erect some barrier to protect 
himself from these disturbances. And Ivan Ilyitch began to look about for such 
means of protecting himself. His official duties were the only thing that im- 
pressed Praskovya Fyodorovna, and Ivan Ilyitch began to use his official position 
and the duties arising from it in his struggle with his wife to fence off his own 
independent world apart. 

With the birth of the baby, the attempts at nursing it, and the various un- 
successful experiments with foods, with the illnesses, real and imaginary, of 
the infant and its mother, in which Ivan Ilyitch was expected to sympathise, 
though he never had the slightest idea about them, the need for him to fence 
off a world apart for himself outside his family life became still more impera- 
tive. As his wife grew more irritable and exacting, so did Ivan Ilyitch more and 
more transfer the centre of gravity of his life to his official work. He became 
fonder and fonder of official life, and more ambitious than he had been. 

Very quickly, not more than a year after his wedding, Ivan Ilyitch had be- 
come aware that conjugal life, though providing certain comforts, was in reality 
a very intricate and difficult business towards which one must, if one is to do 
one’s duty, that is, lead the decorous life approved by society, work out for 
oneself a definite line, just as in the government service. 

And such a line Ivan Ilyitch did work out for himself in his married life. He 
expected from his home life only those comforts—of dinner at home, of house- 
keeper and bed which it could give him, and, above all, that perfect propriety 
in external observances required by public opinion. For the rest, he looked for 


8 Wantonly. 
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good-humoured pleasantness, and if he found it he was very thankful. If he met 
with antagonism and querulousness, he promptly retreated into the separate 
world he had shut off for himself in his official life, and there he found solace. 

Ivan Ilyitch was prized as a good official, and three years later he was made 
assistant public prosecutor. The new duties of this position, their dignity, the 
possibility of bringing any one to trial and putting any one in prison, the pub- 
licity of the speeches and the success Ivan Jlyitch had in that part of his work,— 
all this made his official work still more attractive to him. 


Children were born to him. His wife became steadily more querulous and - 


ill-tempered, but the line Ivan Ilyitch had taken up for himself in home life put 
him almost out of reach of her grumbling. 

After seven years of service in the same town, Ivan Ilyitch was transferred 
to another province with the post of public prosecutor. They moved, money was 
short, and his wife did not like the place they had moved to. The salary was 
indeed a little higher than before, but their expenses were larger. Besides, a 
couple of children died, and home life consequently became even less agreeable 
for Ivan Ilyitch. 

For every mischance that occurred in their new place of residence, Pras- 
kovya Fyodorovna blamed her husband. The greater number of subjects of 
conversation between husband and wife, especially the education of the chil- 
dren, led to questions which were associated with previous quarrels, and quar- 
rels were ready to break out at every instant. There remained only those rare 
periods of being in love which did indeed come upon them, but never lasted 
long. These were the islands at which they put in for a time, but they soon set 
off again upon the ocean of concealed hostility, that was made manifest in their 
aloolfness from one another. This aloofness might have distressed Ivan Ilyitch 
if he had believed that this ought not to be so, but by now he regarded this posi- 
tion as perfectly normal, and it was indeed the goal towards which he worked in 
his home life. His aim was to make himself more and more free from the un- 
pleasant aspects of domestic life and to render them harmless and decorous. 
And he attained this aim by spending less and less time with his family; and when 
he was forced to be at home, he endeavoured to secure his tranquillity by the 
presence of outsiders. The great thing for Ivan Ilyitch was having his office. In 
the official world all the interest of life was concentrated for him. And this 
interest absorbed him. The sense of his own power, the consciousness of being 
able to ruin any one he wanted to ruin, even the external dignity of his office, 
when he made his entry into the court or met subordinate officials, his success 
in the eyes of his superiors and his subordinates, and, above all, his masterly 
handling of cases, of which he was conscious,—all this delighted him and, to- 
gether with chats with his colleagues, dining out, and whist, filled his life. So 
that, on the whole, Ivan’s life still went on in the way he thought it should go— 
agreeably, decorously. 

So he lived for another seven years. His eldest daughter was already sixteen, 
another child had died, and there was left only one other, a boy at the high 
school, a subject of dissension. Ivan Ilyitch wanted to send him to the school of 
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jurisprudence, while Praskovya Fyodorovna to spite him sent him to the high 
school. The daughter had been educated at home, and had turned out well; the 
boy too did fairly well at his lessons. 


iil 


Such was Ivan Ilyitch’s life for seventeen years after his marriage. He had 
been prosecutor a long while by now, and had refused several appointments 
offered him, looking out for a more desirable post, when there occurred an 
unexpected incident which utterly destroyed his peace of mind. Ivan Ilyitch had 
been expecting to be appointed presiding judge in a university town, but a cer- 
tain Goppe somehow stole a march on him and secured the appointment. Ivan 
Ilyitch took offence, began upbraiding him, and quarrelled with him and with 
his own superiors. A coolness was felt towards him, and on the next appointment 
that was made he was again passed over. 

This was in the year 1880. That year was the most painful one in Ivan 
Ilyitch’s life. During that year it became evident on the one hand that his pay 
was insufficient for his expenses; on the other hand, that he had been forgotten 
by every one, and that what seemed to him the most monstrous, the cruelest 
injustice, appeared. to other people as a quite commonplace fact. Even his 
father felt no obligation to assist him. He felt that every one had deserted him, 
and that every one regarded his position with an income of three thousand five 
hundred rubles as a quite normal and even fortunate one. He alone, with a sense 
of the injustice done him, and the everlasting nagging of his wife and the 
debts he had begun to accumulate, living beyond his means, knew that his posi- 
tion was far from being normal. 

The summer of that year, to cut down his expenses, he took a holiday and 
went with his wife to spend the summer in the country at her brother’s. 

In the country, with no official duties to occupy him, Ivan Ilyitch was for the 
first time a prey not to simple boredom, but to intolerable depression; and he 
made up his mind that things could not go on like that, and that it was absolutely 
necessary to take some decisive steps. 

After a sleepless night spent by Ivan Ilyitch walking up and down the ter- 
race, he determined to go to Petersburg to take active steps and to get trans- 
ferred to some other department, so as to revenge himself on them, the people, 
that is, who had not known how to appreciate him. 

Next day, in spite of all the efforts of his wife and his mother-in-law to dis- 
suade him, he set off to Petersburg. 

He went with a single object before him—to obtain a post with an income of 
five thousand. He was ready now to be satisfied with a post in any department, 
of any tendency, with any kind of work. He must only have a post—a post with 
five thousand, in the executive department, the banks, the railways, the Em- 
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press Marya’s institutions, even in the customs duties—what was essential was 
five thousand, and essential it was, too, to get out of the department in which 
they had failed to appreciate his value. 

And, behold, this quest of Ivan Ilyitch’s was crowned with wonderful, un- 
expected success. At Kursk there got into the same first-class carriage F. S. 
Ilyin, an acquaintance, who told him of a telegram just received by the governor 
of Kursk, announcing a change about to take place in the ministry—Pyotr 
Ivanovitch was to be superseded by Ivan Semyonovitch. 


The proposed change, apart from its significance for Russia, had special . 


significance for Ivan Ilyitch from the fact that by bringing to the front a new 
person, Pyotr Petrovitch, and obviously, therefore, his friend Zahar Ivano- 
vitch, it was in the highest degree propitious to Ivan Ilyitch’s own plans. Zahar 
Ivanovitch was a friend and schoolfellow of Ivan Ilyitch’s. 

At Moscow the news was confirmed. On arriving at Petersburg, Ivan Ilyitch 
looked up Zahar Ivanovitch, and received a positive promise of an appointment 
in his former department—that of justice. 

A week later he telegraphed to his wife: “Zahar Miller's place. At first re- 
port I receive appointment.” 

Thanks to these changes, Ivan Ilyitch unexpectedly obtained, in the same 
department as before, an appointment which placed him two stages higher than 
his former colleagues, and gave him an income of five thousand, together with 
the official allowance of three thousand five hundred for travelling expenses. All 
his ill-humour with his former enemies and the whole department was forgotten, 
and Ivan Ilyitch was completely happy. 

Ivan Ilyitch went back to the country more light-hearted and good-tempered 
than he had been for a very long while. Praskovya Fyodorovna was in better 
spirits, too, and peace was patched up between them. Ivan Ilyitch described 
what respect every one had shown him in Petersburg; how all those who had 
been his enemies had been put to shame, and were cringing now before him; 
how envious they were of his appointment, and still more of the high favour 
in which he stood at Petersburg. 

Praskovya Fyodorovna listened to this, and pretended to believe it, and did 
not contradict him in anything, but confined herself to making plans for her 
new arrangements in the town to which they would be moving. And Ivan Ilyitch 
saw with delight that these plans were his plans; that they were agreed; and that 
his life after this disturbing hitch in its progress was about to regain its true, 
normal character of light-hearted agreeableness and propriety. 

Ivan Ilyitch had come back to the country for a short stay only. He had to enter 
upon the duties of his new office on the 10th of September; and besides, he 
needed some time to settle in a new place, to move all his belongings from the 
other province, to purchase and order many things in addition; in short, to ar- 
range things as settled in his own mind, and almost exactly as settled in the heart 
too of Praskovya Fyodorovna. 

And now when everything was so successfully arranged, and when he and his 
wife were agreed in their aim, and were, besides, so little together, they got 
on with one another as they had not got on together since the early years of 
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their married life. Ivan Iyitch had thought of taking his family away with him 
at once; but his sister and his brother-in-law, who had suddenly become ex- 
tremely cordial and intimate with him and his family, were so pressing in urging 
them to stay that he set off alone. 

Ivan Ilyitch started off; and the light-hearted temper produced by his success, 
and his good understanding with his wife, one thing backing up another, did not 
desert him all the time. He found a charming set of apartments, the very thing 
both husband and wife had dreamed of. Spacious, lofty reception-rooms in the 
old style, a comfortable, dignified-looking study for him, rooms for his wife and 
daughter, a schoolroom for his son, everything as though planned on purpose 
for them. Ivan Ilyitch himself looked after the furnishing of them, chose the 
wall-papers, bought furniture, by preference antique furniture, which had a 
peculiar comme-il-faut style to his mind, and it all grew up and grew up, and 
really attained the ideal he had set before himself. When he had half finished 
arranging the house, his arrangement surpassed his own expectations. He saw 
the comme-il-faut character, elegant and free from vulgarity, that the whole 
would have when it was all ready. As he fell asleep he pictured to himself the 
reception-room as it would be. Looking at the drawing-room, not yet finished, 
he could see the hearth, the screen, the étagére,® and the little chairs dotted here 
and there, the plates and dishes on the wall, and the bronzes as they would be 
when they were all put in their places. He was delighted with the thought of how 
he would impress Praskovya and Lizanka, who had taste too in this line. They 
would never expect anything like it. He was particularly successful in coming 
across and buying cheap old pieces of furniture, which gave a peculiarly aristo- 
cratic air to the whole. In his letters he purposely disparaged everything so as 
to surprise them. All this so absorbed him that the duties of his new office, though 
he was so fond of his official work, interested him less than he had expected. 
During sittings of the court he had. moments of inattention; he pondered the 
question which sort of cornices to have on the window-blinds, straight or fluted. 
He was so interested in this business that he often set to work with his own 
hands, moved a piece of furniture, or hung up curtains himself. One day he 
went up a ladder to show a workman, who did not understand, how he wanted 
some hangings draped, made a false step and slipped; but, like a strong and 
nimble person, he clung on, and only knocked his side against the corner of a 
frame. The bruised place ached, but it soon passed off. Ivan Ilyitch felt all this 
time particularly good-humoured and well. He wrote: “I feel fifteen years 
younger.” He thought his house-furnishing would be finished in September, but 
it dragged on to the middle of October. But then the effect was charming; not 
he only said so, but every one who saw it told him so too. 

In reality, it was all just what is commonly seen in the houses of people who 
are not exactly wealthy but want to look like wealthy people, and so succeed 
only in being like one another—hangings, dark wood, flowers, rugs and bronzes, 
everything dark and highly polished, everything that all people of a certain class 
have so as to be like all people of a certain class. And in his case it was all so 
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like that it made no impression at all; but it all seemed to him somehow special. 
When he met his family at the railway station and brought them to his newly 
furnished rooms, all lighted up in readiness, and a footman, in a white tie opened 
the door into an entry decorated with flowers, and then they walked into the 
drawing-room and the study, uttering cries of delight, he was very happy, con- 
ducted them everywhere, eagerly drinking in their praises, and beaming with 
satisfaction. The same evening, while they talked about various things at tea, 
Praskovya Fyodorovna inquired about his fall, and he laughed and showed 
them how he had gone flying, and how he had frightened the upholsterer. 

“Its as well I’m something of an athlete. Another man might have been 
killed, and I got nothing worse than a blow here; when it’s touched it hurts, 
but it’s going off already; just a bruise.” 

And they began to live in their new abode, which, as is always the case, 
when they had got thoroughly settled in they found to be short of just one room, 
and with their new income, which, as always, was only a little—some five hun- 
dred rubles—too little, and everything went very well. Things went particularly 
well at first, before everything was quite finally arranged, and there was still 
something to do to the place—something to buy, something to order, something 
to move, something to make to fit. Though there were indeed several disputes 
between husband and wife, both were so well satisfied, and there was so much 
to do, that it all went off without serious quarrels. When there was nothing left 
to arrange, it became a little dull, and something seemed to be lacking, but by 
then they were making acquaintances and forming habits, and life was filled 
up again. 

Ivan Ilyitch, after spending the morning in the court, returned home to dinner, 
and at first he was generally in a good humour, although this was apt to be upset 
a little, and precisely on account of the new abode. Every spot on the table-cloth, 
on the hangings, the string of a window blind broken, irritated him. He had de- 
voted so much trouble to the arrangement of the rooms that any disturbance 
of their order distressed him. But, on the whole, the life of Ivan Ilyitch ran its 
course as, according to his conviction, life ought to do—easily, agreeably, and 
decorously. He got up at nine, drank his coffee, read the newspaper, then put on 
his official uniform, and went to the court. There the routine of the daily work 
was ready mapped out for him, and he stepped into it at once. People with pe- 
titions, inquiries in the office, the office itself, the sittings—public and prelimi- 
nary. In all this the great thing necessary was to exclude everything with the 
sap of life in it, which always disturbs the regular course of ofhcial business, 
not to admit any sort of relations with people except the official relations; the 
motive of all intercourse had to be simply the official motive, and the intercourse 
itself to be only official. A man would come, for instance, anxious for certain 
information. Ivan Ilyitch, not being the functionary on duty, would have nothing 
whatever to do with such a man. But if this man’s relation to him as a member of 
the court is such as can be formulated on official stamped paper—within the 
limits of such a relation Ivan Ilyitch would do everything, positively everything 
he could, and in doing so would observe the semblance of human friendly rela- 
tions, that is, the courtesies of social life. But where the official relation ended, 
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there everything else stopped too. This art of keeping the ofhcial aspect of things 
apart from his real life, Ivan Ilyitch possessed in the highest degree; and through 
long practice and natural aptitude, he had brought it to such a pitch of perfec- 
tion that he even permitted himself at times, like a skilled specialist as it were 
in jest, to let the human and official relations mingle. He allowed himself this 
liberty just because he felt he had the power at any moment if he wished it to 
take up the purely official line again and to drop the human relation. This thing 
was not simply easy, agreeable, and decorous; in Ivan Ilyitch’s hands it attained 
a positively artistic character. In the intervals of business he smoked, drank tea, 
chatted a little about politics, a little about public affairs, a little about cards, but 
most of all about appointments in the service. And tired, but feeling like some 
artist who has skilfully played his part in the performance, one of the first vio- 
lins in the orchestra, he returned home. At home his daughter and her mother 
had been paying calls somewhere, or else some one had been calling on them; 
the son had been at school, had been preparing his lessons with his teachers, 
and duly learning correctly what was taught at the high school. Everything was 
as it should be. After dinner, if there were no visitors, Ivan Ilyitch sometimes 
read some book of which people were talking, and in the evening sat down to 
work, that is, read official papers, compared them with the laws, sorted deposi- 
tions, and put them under the laws. This he found neither tiresome nor enter- 
taining. It was tiresome when he might have been playing vint; but if there were 
no vint going on, it was better anyway than sitting alone or with his wife. Ivan 
Ilyitch’s pleasures were little dinners, to which he invited ladies and gentlemen 
of good social position, and such methods of passing the time with them as were 
usual with such persons, so that his drawing-room might be like all other draw- 
ing-rooms. 

Once they even gave a party—a dance. And Ivan Ilyitch enjoyed it, and 
everything was very successful, except that it led to a violent quarrel with his 
wife over the tarts and sweetmeats. Praskovya Fyodorovna had her own plan; 
while Ivan Ilyitch insisted on getting everything from an expensive pastry-cook, 
and ordered a great many tarts, and the quarrel was because these tarts were 
left over and the pastry-cook’s bill came to forty-five rubles. The quarrel was 
a violent and unpleasant one, so much so that Praskovya Fyodorovna called 
him, “Fool, imbecile.” And he clutched at his head, and in his anger made some 
allusion to a divorce. But the party itself was enjoyable. There were all the best 
people, and Ivan Ilyitch danced with Princess Trufanov, the sister of the one so 
well known in connection with the charitable association called, “Bear my Bur- 
den.” His official pleasures lay in the gratification of his pride; his social pleasures 
lay in the gratification of his vanity. But Ivan Ilyitch’s most real pleasure was 
the pleasure of playing vint. He admitted to himself that, after all, after what- 
ever unpleasant incidents there had been in his life, the pleasure which burned 
like a candle before all others was sitting with good players, and not noisy part- 
ners, at vint; and, of course, a four-hand game (playing with five was never a 
success, though one pretends to like it particularly), and with good cards, to 
play a shrewd, serious game, then supper and a glass of wine. And after vint, 
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especially after winning some small stakes (winning large sums was unpleasant), 
Ivan Ilyitch went to bed in a particularly happy frame of mind. 

So they lived. They moved in the very best circle, and were visited by people 
of consequence and young people. 

In their views of their circle of acquaintances, the husband, the wife, and the 
daughter were in complete accord; and without any expressed agreement on the 
subject, they all acted alike in dropping and shaking off various friends and rela- 
tions, shabby persons who swooped down upon them in their drawing-room with 
Japanese plates on the walls, and pressed their civilities on them. Soon these 
shabby persons ceased fluttering about them, and none but the very best society 
was seen at the Golovins. Young men began to pay attention to Lizanka; and 
Petrishtchev, the son of Dmitry Ivanovitch Petrishtchev, and the sole heir of his 
fortune, an examining magistrate, began to be so attentive to Lizanka, that 
Ivan Ilyitch had raised the question with his wife whether it would not be as 
well to arrange a sledge drive for them, or to get up some theatricals. So they 
lived. And everything went on in this way without change, and everything was 
very nice. 


IV 


All were in good health. One could not use the word ill-health in connection 
with the symptoms Ivan Ilyitch sometimes complained of, namely, a queer 
taste in his mouth and a sort of uncomfortable feeling on the left side of the 
stomach. 

But it came to pass that this uncomfortable feeling kept increasing, and be- 
came not exactly a pain, but a continual sense of weight in his side and the cause 
of an irritable temper. This irritable temper continually growing, began at last 
to mar the agreeable easiness and decorum that had reigned in the Golovin 
household. Quarrels between the husband and wife became more and more fre- 
quent, and soon all the easiness and amenity of life had fallen away, and mere 
propriety was maintained with difficulty. Scenes became again more frequent. 
Again there were only islands in the sea of contention—and but few of these— 
at which the husband and wife could meet without an outbreak. And Pras- 
kovya Fyodorovna said now, not without grounds, that her husband had a try- 
ing temper. With her characteristic exaggeration, she said he had always had 
this awful temper, and she had needed all her sweetness to put up with it for 
twenty years. It was true that it was he now who began the quarrels. His gusts 
of temper always broke out just before dinner, and often just as he was beginning 
to eat, at the soup. He would notice that some piece of the crockery had been 
chipped, or that the food was not nice, or that his son put his elbow on the 
table, or his daughter’s hair was not arranged as he liked it. And whatever it was, 
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he laid the blame of it on Praskovya Fyodorovna. Praskovya Fyodorovna had 
at first retorted in the same strain, and said all sorts of horrid things to him; but 
on two occasions, just at the beginning of dinner, he had flown into such a frenzy 
that she perceived that it was due to physical derangement, and was brought on 
by taking food, and she controlled herself, she did not reply, but simply made 
haste to get dinner over. Praskovya Fyodorovna took great credit to herself for 
this exercise of self-control. Making up her mind that her husband had a fearful 
temper, and made her life miserable, she began to feel sorry for herself. And the 
more she felt for herself, the more she hated her husband. She began to wish he 
were dead; yet could not wish it, because then there would be no income. And 
this exasperated her against him even more. She considered herself dreadfully 
unfortunate, precisely because even his death could not save her, and she felt 
irritated and concealed it, and this hidden irritation on her side increased his 
irritability. 

After one violent scene, in which Ivan Ilyitch had been particularly unjust, 
and after which he had said in explanation that he certainly was irritable, but 
that it was due to illness, she said that if he were ill he ought to take steps, and 
insisted on his going to see a celebrated doctor. 

He went. Everything was as he had expected; everything was as it always is. 
The waiting and the assumption of dignity, that professional dignity he knew 
so well, exactly as he assumed it himself in court, and the sounding and listening 
and questions that called for answers that were foregone conclusions and ob- 
viously superfluous, and the significant air that seemed to insinuate—you only 
leave it all to us, and we will arrange everything, for us it is certain and incon- 
testable how to arrange everything, everything in one way for every man of 
every sort. It was all exactly as in his court of justice. Exactly the same air as he 
put on in dealing with a man brought up for judgment, the doctor put on for 
him. 

The doctor said: This and that proves that you have such-and-such a thing 
wrong inside you; but if that is not confirmed by analysis of this and that, then 
we must assume this and that. If we assume this and that, then—and so on. To 
Ivan Ilyitch there was only one question of consequence, Was his condition dan- 
gerous or not? But the doctor ignored that irrelevant inquiry. From the doctor’s 
point of view this was a side issue, not the subject under consideration; the only 
real question was the balance of probabilities between a loose kidney, chronic 
catarrh, and appendicitis. It was not a question of the life of Ivan Ilyitch, but the 
question between the loose kidney and the intestinal appendix. And this ques- 
tion, as it seemed to Ivan Ilyitch, the doctor solved in a brilliant manner in favour 
of the appendix, with the reservation that analysis of the water might give a 
fresh clue, and that then the aspect of the case would be altered. All this was 
point for point identical with what Ivan Ilyitch had himself done in brilliant 
fashion a thousand times over in dealing with some man on his trial. Just as 
brilliantly the doctor made his summing-up, and triumphantly, gaily even, 
glanced over his spectacles at the prisoner in the dock. From the doctor’s sum- 
ming-up Ivan Ilyitch deduced the conclusion—that things looked bad, and that 
he, the doctor, and most likely every one else, did not care, but that things looked 
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bad for him. And this conclusion impressed Ivan Ilyitch morbidly, arousing in 
him a great feeling of pity for himself, of great anger against this doctor who 
could be unconcerned about a matter of such importance. 

But he said nothing of that. He got up, and, laying the fee on the table, he 
said, with a sigh, “We sick people probably often ask inconvenient questions. 
Tell me, is this generally a dangerous illness or not?” 

The doctor glanced severely at him with one eye through his spectacles, as 
though to say: “Prisoner at the bar, if you will not keep within the limits of the 
questions allowed you, I shall be compelled to take measures for your removal 
from the precincts of the court.” “I have told you what I thought necessary and 
suitable already,” said the doctor; “the analysis will show anything further.” 
And the doctor bowed him out. 

Ivan Ilyitch went out slowly and dejectedly, got into his sledge, and drove 
home. All the way home he was incessantly going over all the doctor had said, 
trying to translate all these complicated, obscure, scientific phrases into simple 
language, and to read in them an answer to the question: Is it bad—is it very 
bad, or nothing much as yet? And it seemed to him that the upshot of all the 
doctor had said was that it was very bad. Everything seemed dismal to Ivan 
Ilyitch in the streets. The sledge-drivers were dismal, the houses were dismal, 
the people passing, and the shops were dismal. This ache, this dull gnawing ache, 
that never ceased for a second, seemed, when connected with the doctor’s ob- 
scure utterances, to have gained a new, more serious significance. With a new 
sense of misery Ivan Ilyitch kept watch on it now. 

He reached home and began to tell his wife about it. His wife listened; but in 
the middle of his account his daughter came in with her hat on, ready to go out 
with her mother. Reluctantly she half sat down to listen to these tedious details, 
but she could not stand it for long, and her mother did not hear his story to 
the end. 

“Well, I’m very glad,” said his wife; “now you must be sure and take the medi- 
cine regularly. Give me the prescription; I'll send Gerasim to the chemist’s!” 
And she went to get ready to go out. 

He had not taken breath while she was in the room, and he heaved a deep 
sigh when she was gone. 

“Well,” he said, “may be it really is nothing as yet.” 

He began to take the medicine, to carry out the doctor’s directions which 
were changed after the analysis of the water. But it was just at this point that 
some confusion arose, either in the analysis or in what ought to have fol- 
lowed from it. The doctor himself, of course, could not be blamed for it, but it 
turned out that things had not gone as the doctor had told him. Either he had 
forgotten or told a lie, or was hiding something from him. 

But Ivan Ilyitch still went on just as exactly carrying out the doctor’s direc- 
tion, and in doing so he found comfort at first. 

From the time of his visit to the doctor Ivan Ilyitch’s principal occupation 
became the exact observance of the doctor’s prescriptions as regards hygiene 
and medicine and the careful observation of his ailment in all the functions of 
his organism. Ivan Ilyitch’s principal interest came to be people’s ailments and 
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people’s health. When anything was said in his presence about sick people, about 
deaths and recoveries, especially in the case of an illness resembling his own, he 
listened, trying to conceal his excitement, asked questions, and applied what he 
heard to his own trouble. 

The ache did not grow less; but Ivan Ilyitch made great efforts to force 
himself to believe that he was better. And he succeeded in deceiving himself so 
long as nothing happened to disturb him. But as soon as he had a mischance, 
some unpleasant words with his wife, a failure in his official work, an unlucky 
hand at vint, he was at once acutely sensible of his illness. In former days he 
had borne with such mishaps, hoping soon to retrieve the mistake, to make a 
struggle, to reach success later, to have a lucky hand. But now he was cast down 
by every mischance and reduced to despair. He would say to himself: “Here I’m 
only just beginning to get better, and the medicine has begun to take effect, and 
now this mischance or disappointment.” And he was furious against the mis- 
chance or the people who were causing him the disappointment and killing 
him, and he felt that this fury was killing him, but could not check it. One would 
have thought that it should have been clear to him that this exasperation against 
circumstances and people was aggravating his disease, and that therefore he 
ought not to pay attention to the unpleasant incidents. But his reasoning took 
quite the opposite direction. He said that he needed peace, and was on the 
watch for everything that disturbed his peace, and at the slightest disturbance of 
it he flew into a rage. What made his position worse was that he read medical 
books and consulted doctors. He got worse so gradually that he might have de- 
ceived himself, comparing one day with another, the difference was so slight. 
But when he consulted the doctors, then it seemed to him that he was getting 
worse, and very rapidly so indeed. And in spite of this, he was continually con- 
sulting the doctors. 

That month he called on another celebrated doctor. The second celebrity 
said almost the same as the first, but put his questions differently; and the inter- 
view with this celebrity only redoubled the doubts and terrors of Ivan Tlyitch. A 
friend of a friend of his, a very good doctor, diagnosed the disease quite dif- 
ferently; and in spite of the fact that he guaranteed recovery, by his questions 
and his suppositions he confused Ivan Ilyitch even more and strengthened his 
suspicions. A homeeopath gave yet another diagnosis of the complaint, and pre- 
scribed medicine, which Ivan Ilyitch took secretly for a week; but after a weck 
of the homceopathic medicine he felt no relief, and losing faith both in the other 
doctor’s treatment and in this, he fell into even deeper depression. One day a 
lady of his acquaintance talked to him of the healing wrought by the holy pic- 
tures. Ivan Ilyitch caught himself listening attentively and believing in the reality 
of the facts alleged. This incident alarmed him. “Can I have degenerated to 
such a point of intellectual feebleness?” he said to himself. “Nonsense! it’s all 
rubbish. I must not give way to nervous fears, but fixing on one doctor, adhere 
strictly to his treatment. That’s what I will do. Now it’s settled. I won’t think 
about it, but till next summer I will stick to the treatment, and then I shall see. 
Now I'll put a stop to this wavering!” It was easy to say this, but impossible to 
carry it out. The pain in his side was always dragging at him, seeming to grow 
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more acute and ever more incessant; it seemed to him that the taste in his mouth 
was queerer, and there was a loathsome smell even from his breath, and his 
appetite and strength kept dwindling. ‘There was no deceiving himself; something 
terrible, new, and so important that nothing more important had ever been in 
Ivan Ilyitch’s life, was taking place in him, and he alone knew of it. All about 
him did not or would not understand, and believed that everything in the world 
was going on as before. This was what tortured Ivan Ilyitch more than anything. 
Those of his own household, most of all his wife and daughter, who were ab- 
sorbed in a perfect whirl of visits, did not, he saw, comprehend it at all, and 
were annoyed that he was so depressed and exacting, as though he were to blame 
for it. Though they tried indeed to disguise it, he saw he was a nuisance to them; 
but that his wife had taken up a definite line of her own in regard to his illness, 
and stuck to it regardless of what he might say and do. This line was expressed 
thus: “You know,” she would say to acquaintances, “Ivan Ilyitch cannot, like 
all other simple-hearted folks, keep to the treatment prescribed him. One day 
he’ll take his drops and eat what he’s ordered, and go to bed in good time; the 
next day, if I don’t see to it, he'll suddenly forget to take his medicine, eat 
sturgeon (which is forbidden by the doctors), yes, and sit up at vint till past 
midnight.” 

“Why, when did I do that?” Ivan Ilyitch asked in vexation one day at Pyotr 
Ivanovitch’s. 

“Why, yesterday, with Shebek.” 

“It makes no difference. I couldn’t sleep for pain.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter what you do it for, only you'll never get well like that, 
and you make us wretched.” 

Praskovya Fyodorovna’s external attitude to her husband’s illness, openly 
expressed to others and to himself, was that Ivan Ilyitch was to blame in the 
matter of his illness, and that the whole illness was another injury he was doing 
to his wife. Ivan Ilyitch felt that the expression of this dropped from her uncon- 
sciously, but that made it no easier for him. 

In his official life, too, Ivan Ilyitch noticed, or fancied he noticed, a strange 
attitude to him. At one time it seemed to him that people were looking inquisi- 
tively at him, as a man who would shortly have to vacate his position; at 
another time his friends would suddenly begin chafing him in a friendly way 
over his nervous fears, as though that awful and horrible, unheard-of thing that 
was going on within him, incessantly gnawing at him, and irresistibly dragging 
him away somewhere, were the most agreeable subject for joking. Shvarts es- 
pecially, with his jocoseness, his liveliness, and his comme-il-faut tone, exasper- 
ated Ivan Ilyitch by reminding him of himself ten years ago. 

Friends came sometimes to play cards. They sat down to the card-table; 
they shuffled and dealt the new cards. Diamonds were led and followed by 
diamonds, the seven. His partner said, “Can’t trump,” and played the two of 
diamonds. What then? Why, delightful, capital, it should have been—he had a 
trump hand. And suddenly Ivan Ilyitch feels that gnawing ache, that taste in his 
mouth, and it strikes him as something grotesque that with that he could be 
glad of a trump hand. 
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He looks at Mihail Mihailovitch, his partner, how he taps on the table with 
his red hand, and affably and indulgently abstains from snatching up the trick, 
and pushes the cards towards Ivan Ilyitch so as to give him the pleasure of 
taking them up, without any trouble, without even stretching out his hand. “What, 
does he suppose that I’m so weak that I can’t stretch out my hand?” thinks 
Ivan Ilyitch, and he forgets the trumps, and trumps his partner’s cards, and plays 
his trump hand without making three tricks; and what’s the most awful thing of 
all is that he sees how upset Mihail Mihailovitch is about it, while he doesn’t 
care a bit, and it’s awful for him to think why he doesn’t care. 

They all see that he’s in pain, and say to him, “We can stop if you're tired. 
You go and lie down.” Lie down? No, he’s not in the least tired; they will play 
the rubber. All are gloomy and silent. Ivan Ilyitch feels that it is he who has 
brought this gloom upon them, and he cannot disperse it. They have supper, and 
the party breaks up, and Ivan Ilyitch is left alone with the consciousness that 
his life is poisoned for him and poisons the life of others, and that this poison 
is not losing its force, but is continually penetrating more and more deeply into 
his whole existence. 

And with the consciousness of this, and with the physical pain in addition, 
and the terror in addition to that, he must lie in his bed, often not able to sleep 
for pain the greater part of the night, and in the morning he must get up again, 
dress, go to the law-court, speak, write, or, if he does not go out, stay at home 
for all the four-and-twenty hours of the day and night, of which each one is a 
torture. And he had to live thus on the edge of the precipice alone, without one 
man who would understand and feel for him. 


vV 


In this way one month, then a second, passed by. Just before the New Year 
his brother-in-law arrived in the town on a visit to them. Ivan Ilyitch was at the 
court when he arrived. Praskovya Fyodorovna had gone out shopping. Coming 
home and going into his study, he found there his brother-in-law, a healthy, 
florid man, engaged in unpacking his trunk. He raised his head, hearing Ivan 
Ilyitch’s step, and for a second stared at him without a word. That stare told 
Ivan Ilyitch everything. His brother-in-law opened his mouth to utter an “Oh!” of 
surprise, but checked himself. That confirmed it all. 

“What! have I changed?” 

“Yes, there is a change.” 

And all Ivan Ilyitch’s efforts to draw him into talking of his appearance his 
brother-in-law met with obstinate silence. Praskovya Fyodorovna came in; the 
brother-in-law went to see her. Ivan Ilyitch locked his door and began gazing at 
himself in the looking-glass, first full face, then in profile. He took up his photo- 
graph, taken with his wife, and compared the portrait with what he saw in 
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the looking-glass. The change was immense. Then he bared his arm to the elbow, 
looked at it, pulled the sleeve down again, sat down on an ottoman and felt 
blacker than night. 

“I mustn’t, I mustn’t,” he said to himself, jumped up, went to the table, 
opened some official paper, tried to read it, but could not. He opened the door, 
went into the drawing-room. The door into the drawing-room was closed. He 
went up to it on tiptoe and listened. 

“No, you're exaggerating,” Praskovya Fyodorovna was saying. 

“Exaggerating? You can’t see it. Why, he’s a dead man. Look at his eyes— 
there’s no light in them. But what’s wrong with him?” 

“No one can tell. Nikolaev’ (that was another doctor) “said something, 
but I don’t know; Leshtchetitsky” (this was the celebrated doctor) “said the 
opposite.” 

Ivan Ilyitch walked away, went to his own room, lay down, and fell to mus- 
ing. “A kidney—a loose kidney.” He remembered all the doctors had told him, 
how it had been detached, and how it was loose; and by an effort of imagination 
he tried to catch that kidney and to stop it, to strengthen it. So little was needed, 
he fancied. “No, IIl go again to Pyotr Ivanovitch” (this was the friend who had 
a friend a doctor). He rang, ordered the horse to be put in, and got ready to go 
out. 

“Where are you off to, Jean?” asked his wife with a peculiarly melancholy 
and exceptionally kind expression. 

This exceptionally kind expression exasperated him. He looked darkly at her. 

“I want to see Pyotr Ivanovitch.” 

He went to the friend who had a friend a doctor. And with him to the doc- 
tor’s. He found him in, and had a long conversation with him. 

Reviewing the anatomical and physiological details of what, according to 
the doctor’s view, was taking place within him, he understood it all. It was just 
one thing—a little thing wrong with the intestinal appendix. It might all come 
tight. Only strengthen one sluggish organ, and decrease the undue activity of 
another, and absorption would take place, and all would be set right. He was a 
little late for dinner. He ate his dinner, talked cheerfully, but it was a long while 
before he could go to his own room to work. At last he went to his study, and at 
once sat down to work. He read his legal documents and did his work, but the 
consciousness never left him of having a matter of importance very near to 
his heart which he had put off, but would look into later. When he had finished his 
work, he remembered that the matter near his heart was thinking about the 
intestinal appendix. But he did not give himself up to it; he went into the 
drawing-room to tea. There were visitors; and there was talking, playing on the 
piano, and singing; there was the young examining magistrate, the desirable 
match for the daughter. Ivan Ilyitch spent the evening, as Praskovya Fyodorovna 
observed, in better spirits than any of them; but he never forgot for an instant 
that he had the important matter of the intestinal appendix put off for con- 
sideration later. At eleven o’clock he said good night and went to his own room. 


10 French “Jean,” Russian “Ivan,” and English “John” are the same. 
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He had slept alone since his illness in a little room adjoining his study. He 
went in, undressed, and took up a novel of Zola, but did not read it; he fell to 
thinking. And in his imagination the desired recovery of the intestinal appendix 
had taken place. There had been absorption, rejection, re-establishment of the 
regular action. 

“Why, it’s all simply that,” he said to himself. “One only wants to assist na- 
ture.” He remembered the medicine, got up, took it, lay down on his back, 
watching for the medicine to act beneficially and overcome the pain. “It’s only 
to take it regularly and avoid injurious influences; why, already I feel rather 
better, much better.” He began to feel his side; it was not painful to the touch. 
“Yes, I don’t feel it—really, much better already.” He put out the candle and 
lay on his side. “The appendix is getting better, absorption.” Suddenly he felt 
the familiar, old, dull, gnawing ache, persistent, quiet, in earnest. In his mouth 
the same familiar loathsome taste. His heart sank, and his brain felt dim, misty. 
“My God, my God!” he said, “again, again, and it will never cease.” And sud- 
denly the whole thing rose before him in quite a different aspect. “Intestinal 
appendix! kidney!” he said to himself. “It’s not a question of the appendix, not 
a question of the kidney, but of life and . . . death. Yes, life has been and now 
it’s going, going away, and I cannot stop it. Yes. Why deceive myself? Isn’t it 
obvious to every one, except me, that I’m dying, and it’s only a question of 
weeks, of days—at once perhaps. There was light, and now there is darkness. 
I was here, and now I am going! Where?” A cold chill ran over him, his breath 
stopped. He heard nothing but the throbbing of his heart. 

“I shall be no more, then what will there be? There'll be nothing. Where then 
shall I be when I’m no more? Can this be dying? No; I don’t want to!” He 
jumped up, tried to light the candle; and fumbling with trembling hands, he 
dropped the candle and the candlestick on the floor and fell back again on the 
pillow. “Why trouble? it doesn’t matter,” he said to himself, staring with open 
eyes into the darkness. “Death. Yes, death. And they—all of them—don’t under- 
stand, and don’t want to understand, and feel no pity. They are playing. (He 
caught through the closed doors the far-away cadence of a voice and the accom- 
paniment.) They don’t care, but they will die too. Fools! Me sooner and them 
later; but it will be the same for them. And they are merry. The beasts!” Anger 
stifled him. And he was agonisingly, insufferably miserable. “It cannot be that 
all men always have been doomed to this awful horror!” He raised himself. 

“There is something wrong in it; I must be calm. I must think it all over 
from the beginning.” And then he began to consider. “Yes, the beginning of 
my illness. I knocked my side, and I was just the same, that day and the days 
after; it ached a little, then more, then doctors, then depression, misery, and 
again doctors; and I’ve gone on getting closer and closer to the abyss. Strength 
growing less. Nearer and nearer. And here I am, wasting away, no light in my 
eyes. I think of how to cure the appendix, but this is death. Can it be death?” 
Again a horror came over him; gasping for breath, he bent over, began feeling for 
the matches, and knocked his elbow against the bedside table. It was in his 
way and hurt him; he felt furious with it, in his anger knocked against it more 
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violently, and upset it. And in despair, breathless, he fell back on his spine 
waiting for death to come that instant. 

The visitors were leaving at that time. Praskovya Fyodorovna was seeing 
them out. She heard something fall, and came in. 

“What is it?” 

“Nothing. I dropped something by accident.” 

She went out, brought a candle. He was lying, breathing hard and fast, like 
a man who has run a mile, and staring with fixed eyes at her. 

“What is it, Jean?” i 

“No—othing, I say. I dropped something.” —“Why speak? She won't 
understand,” he thought. 

She certainly did not understand. She picked up the candle, lighted it for 
him, and went out hastily. She had to say good-bye to a departing guest. When 
she came back, he was lying in the same position on his back, looking upwards. 

“How are you—worse?” 

“Yes.” 

She shook her head, sat down. 

“Do you know what, Jean? I wonder if we hadn’t better send for Lesht- 
chetitsky to see you here?” 

This meant calling in the celebrated doctor, regardless of expense. He 
smiled malignantly, and said no. She sat a moment longer, went up to him, and 
kissed him on the forehead. 

He hated her with all the force of his soul when she was kissing him, and 
had to make an effort not to push her away. 

“Good night. Please God, you'll sleep.” 

“Yes.” 


VI 


Ivan Ilyitch saw that he was dying, and was in continual despair. 

At the bottom of his heart Ivan Ilyitch knew that he was dying; but so far 
from growing used to this idea, he simply did not grasp it—he was utterly un- 
able to grasp it. 

The example of the syllogism that he had learned in Kiseveter’s logic— 
Caius is a man, men are mortal, therefore Caius is mortal—had seemed to 
him all his life correct only as regards Caius, but not at all as regards himself. 
In that case it was a question of Caius, a man, an abstract man, and it was per- 
fectly true, but he was not Caius, and was not an abstrac man; he had always 
been a creature quite, quite different from all others; he had been little Vanya 
with a mamma and papa, and Mitya and Volodya, with playthings and a coach- 
man and a nurse; afterwards with Katenka, with all the joys and griefs and 
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ecstasies of childhood, boyhood, and youth. What did Caius know of the smell 
of the leathern ball Vanya had been so fond of? Had Caius kissed his mother’s 
hand like that? Caius had not heard the silk rustle of his mother’s skirts. He had 
not made a riot at school over the pudding. Had Caius been in love like that? 
Could Caius preside over the sittings of the court? 

And Caius certainly was mortal, and it was right for him to die; but for me, 
little Vanya, Ivan Ilyitch, with all my feelings and ideas—for me it’s a different 
matter. And it cannot be that I ought to die. That would be too awful. 

That was his feeling. 

“If I had to die like Caius, I should have known it was so, some inner voice 
would have told me so. But there was nothing of the sort in me. And I and all 
my friends, we felt that it was not at all the same as with Caius. And now here it 
is!” he said to himself. “It can’t be! It can’t be, but it is! How is it? How’s one to 
understand it?” And he could not conceive it, and tried to drive away this idea 
as false, incorrect, and morbid, and to supplant it by other, correct, healthy 
ideas. But this idea, not as an idea merely, but as it were an actual fact, came 
back again and stood confronting him. 

And to replace this thought he called up other thoughts, one after another, 
in the hope of finding support in them. He tried to get back into former trains 
of thought which in old days had screened off the thought of death. But, strange 
to say, all that had in old days covered up, obliterated the sense of death, could 
not now produce the same effect. Latterly, Ivan Ilyitch spent the greater part of 
his time in these efforts to restore his old trains of thought which had shut off 
death. At one time he would say to himself, “I’ll put myself into my official 
work; why, I used to live in it.” And he would go to the law-courts, banishing 
every doubt. He would enter into conversation with his colleagues, and would 
sit carelessly, as his old habit was, scanning the crowd below dreamily and 
with both his wasted hands he would lean on the arms of the oak arm-chair 
just as he always did; and bending over to a colleague, pass the papers to him 
and whisper to him, then suddenly dropping his eyes and sitting up straight, he 
would pronounce the familiar words that opened the proceedings. But suddenly 
in the middle, the pain in his side, utterly regardless of the stage he had reached 
in his conduct of the case, began its work. It riveted Ivan Ilyitch’s attention. 
He drove away the thought of it, but it still did its work, and then It came and 
stood confronting him and looked at him, and he felt turned to stone, and the 
light died away in his eyes, and he began to ask himself again, “Can it be that It 
is the only truth?” And his colleagues and his subordinates saw with surprise 
and distress that he, the brilliant, subtle judge, was losing the thread of his 
speech, was making blunders. He shook himself, tried to regain his self-control, 
and got somehow to the end of the sitting, and went home with the painful sense 
that his judicial labours could not as of old hide from him what he wanted 
to hide; that he could not by means of his official work escape from It. And the 
worst of it was that It drew him to itself not for him to do anything in particu- 
lar, but simply for him to look at it straight in the face, to look at it and, doing 
nothing, suffer unspeakably. 

And to save himself from this, Ivan Ilyitch sought amusements, other 
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screens, and these screens he found, and for a little while they did seem to save 
him; but soon again they were not so much broken down as let the light through, 
as though It pierced through everything, and there was nothing that could 
shut it off. 

Sometimes during those days he would go into the drawing-room he had 
furnished, that drawing-room where he had fallen, for which—how bitterly 
ludicrous it was for him to think of it!—for the decoration of which he had 
sacrificed his life, for he knew that it was that bruise that had started his illness. 
He went in and saw that the polished table had been scratched by something. 
He looked for the cause, and found it in the bronze clasps of the album, which 
had been twisted on one side. He took up the album, a costly one, which he had 
himself arranged with loving care, and was vexed at the carelessness of his 
daughter and her friends. Here a page was torn, here the photographs had been 
shifted out of their places. He carefully put it to rights again and bent the clasp 
back. 

Then the idea occurred to him to move all this setting up of the albums to 
another corner where the flowers stood. He called the footman; or his daughter 
or his wife came to help him. They did not agree with him, contradicted him, 
he argued, got angry. But all that was very well, since he did not think of It; It 
was not in sight. 

But then his wife would say, as he moved something himself, “Do let the 
servants do it, you’ll hurt yourself again,” and all at once It peeped through the 
screen; he caught a glimpse of It. He caught a glimpse of It, but still he hoped 
it would hide itself. Involuntarily though, he kept watch on his side; there it is 
just the same, still, aching still, and now he cannot forget it, and It is staring 
openly at him from behind the flowers. What’s the use of it all? 

“And it’s the fact that here, at that curtain, as if it had been storming a 
fort, I lost my life. Is it possible? How awful and how silly! It cannot be! It 
cannot be, and it is.” 

He went into his own room, lay down, and was again alone with It. Face to 
face with It, and nothing to be done with It. Nothing but to look at It and shiver. 


VII 


How it came to pass during the third month of Ivan Ilyitch’s illness, it would 
be impossible to say, for it happened little by little, imperceptibly, but it had 
come to pass that his wife and his daughter and his son and their servants and 
their acquaintances, and the doctors, and, most of all, he himself—all were 
aware that all interest in him for other people consisted now in the question how 
soon he would leave his place empty, free the living from the constraint of his 
presence, and be set free himself from his sufferings. 

He slept less and less; they gave him opium, and began to inject morphine. 
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But this did not relieve him. The dull pain he experienced in the half-asleep con- 
dition at first only relieved him as a change, but then it became as bad, or even 
more agonising, than the open pain. He had special things to eat prepared for 
him according to the doctors’ prescriptions; but these dishes became more and 
more distasteful, more and more revolting to him. 

Special arrangements, too, had to be made for his other physical needs, and 
this was a continual misery to him. Misery from the uncleanliness, the unseemli- 
ness, and the stench, from the feeling of another person having to assist in it. 

But just from this most unpleasant side of his illness there came comfort to 
Ivan Ilyitch. There always came into his room on these occasions to clear up 
for him the peasant who waited on table, Gerasim. 

Gerasim was a clean, fresh, young peasant, who had grown stout and 
hearty on the good fare in town. Always cheerful and bright. At first the sight 
of this lad, always cleanly dressed in the Russian style, engaged in this revolting 
task, embarrassed Ivan Ilyitch. 

One day, getting up from the night-stool, too weak to replace his clothes, he 
dropped on to a soft low chair and looked with horror at his bare, powerless 
thighs, with the muscles so sharply standing out on them. 

Then there came in with light, strong steps Gerasim, in his thick boots, dif- 
fusing a pleasant smell of tar from his boots, and bringing in the freshness of 
the winter air. Wearing a clean hempen apron, and a clean cotton shirt, with 
his sleeves tucked up on his strong, bare young arms, without looking at Ivan 
llyitch, obviously trying to check the radiant happiness in his face so as not to 
hurt the sick man, he went up to the night-stool. 

“Gerasim,” said Ivan Ilyitch faintly. 

Gerasim started, clearly afraid that he had done something amiss, and 
with a rapid movement turned towards the sick man his fresh, good-natured, 
simple young face, just beginning to be downy with the first growth of beard. 

“Yes, your honour.” 

“Tm afraid this is very disagreeable for you. You must excuse me. I can’t 
help it.” 

“Why, upon my word, sir!” And Gerasim’s eyes beamed, and he showed his 
white young teeth in a smile. “What’s a little trouble? It’s a case of illness with 
you, sir.” 

And with his deft, strong arms he performed his habitual task, and went out, 
stepping lightly. And five minutes later, treading just as lightly, he came back. 

Ivan Ilyitch was still sitting in the same way in the arm-chair. 

“Gerasim,” he said, when the latter had replaced the night-stool all sweet 
and clean, “please help me; come here.” Gerasim went up to him. “Lift me up. 
It’s difficult for me alone, and I’ve sent Dmitry away.” 

Gerasim went up to him; as lightly as he stepped he put his strong arms round 
him, deftly and gently lifted and supported him, with the other hand pulled up 
his trousers, and would have set him down again. But Ivan Ilyitch asked him to 
carry him to the sofa. Gerasim, without effort, carefully not squeezing him, 
led him, almost carrying him, to the sofa, and settled him there. 

“Thank you; how neatly and well . . . you do everything.” 
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Gerasim smiled again, and would have gone away. But Ivan Ilyitch felt 
his presence such a comfort that he was reluctant to let him go. 

“Oh, move that chair near me, please. No, that one, under my legs. I feel easier 
when my legs are higher.” 

Gerasim picked up the chair, and without letting it knock, set it gently 
down on the ground just at the right place, and lifted Ivan Ilyitch’s legs on to 
it. It seemed to Ivan Ilyitch that he was easier just at the moment when Gera- 
sim lifted his legs higher. 

“I’m better when my legs are higher,” said Ivan Ilyitch. “Put that cushion 
under me.” 

Gerasim did so. Again he lifted his legs to put the cushion under them. Again 
it seemed to Ivan Ilyitch that he was easier at that moment when Gerasim held 
his legs raised. When he laid them down again, he felt worse. 

“Gerasim,” he said to him, “are you busy just now?” 

“Not at all, sir,” said Gerasim, who had learned among the town-bred serv- 
ants how to speak to gentlefolks. 

“What have you left to do?” 

“Why, what have I to do? I’ve done everything, there’s only the wood to 
chop for to-morrow.” 

“Then hold my legs up like that—can you?” 

“To be sure, I can.” Gerasim lifed the legs up. And it seemed to Ivan Ilyitch 
that in that position he did not feel the pain at all. 

“But how about the wood?” 

‘Don’t you trouble about that, sir. We shall have time enough.” 

Ivan Ilyitch made Gerasim sit and hold his legs, and began to talk to him. 
And, strange to say, he fancied he felt better while Gerasim had hold of his legs. 

From that time forward Ivan Ilyitch would sometimes call Gerasim, and get 
him to hold his legs on his shoulders, and he liked talking with him. Gerasim 
did this easily, readily, simply, and with a good-nature that touched Ivan Ilyitch. 
Health, strength, and heartiness in all other people were offensive to Ivan 
Ilyitch; but the strength and heartiness of Gerasim did not mortify him, but 
soothed him. 

Ivan Ilyitch’s great misery was due to the deception that for some reason or 
other every one kept up with him—that he was simply ill, and not dying, and 
that he need only keep quiet and follow the doctor’s orders, and then some 
great change for the better would be the result. He knew that whatever they might 
do, there would be no result except more agonising sufferings and death. And 
he was made miserable by this he, made miserable at their refusing to acknowl- 
edge what they all knew and he knew, by their persisting in lying to him about 
his awful position, and in forcing him too to take part in this lie. Lying, lying, 
this lying carried on over him on the eve of his death, and destined to bring 
that terrible, solemn act of his death down to the level of all their visits, cur- 
tains, sturgeons for dinner . . . was a horrible agony for Ivan Ilyitch. And, strange 
to say, many times when they had been going through the regular performance 
over him, he had been within a hair’s-breadth of screaming at them: “Cease 
your lying! You know, and I know, that I’m dying; so do, at least, give over 
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lying!” But he had never had the spirit to do this. The terrible, awful act of his 
dying was, he saw, by all those about him brought down to the level of a casual, 
unpleasant, and to some extent indecorous, incident (somewhat as they would 
behave with a person who should enter a drawing-room smelling unpleasant). 
It was brought down to this level by that very decorum to which he had been en- 
slaved all his life. He saw that no one felt for him, because no one would even 
grasp his position. Gerasim was the only person who recognised the position, and 
felt sorry for him. And that was why Ivan Ilyitch was only at ease with Gerasim. 
He felt comforted when Gerasim sometimes supported his legs for whole nights 
at a stretch, and would not go away to bed, saying, “Don’t you worry yourself, 
Ivan Ilyitch, I'll get sleep enough yet,” or when suddenly dropping into the 
familiar peasant forms of speech, he added: “If thou weren’t sick, but as ’tis, 
’twould be strange if I didn’t wait on thee.” Gerasim alone did not lie; everything 
showed clearly that he alone understood what it meant, and saw no necessity to 
disguise it, and simply felt sorry for his sick, wasting master. He even said this 
once straight out, when Ivan Ilyitch was sending him away. 

“We shall all die. So what’s a little trouble?” he said, meaning by this to ex- 
press that he did not complain of the trouble just because he was taking this 
trouble for a dying man, and he hoped that for him too some one would be 
willing to take the same trouble when his time came. 

Apart from this deception, or in consequence of it, what made the greatest 
misery for Ivan Ilyitch was that no one felt for him as he would have liked them 
to feel for him. At certain moments, after prolonged suffering, Ivan [Ilyitch, 
ashamed as he would have been to own it, longed more than anything for some 
one to feel sorry for him, as for a sick child. He longed to be petted, kissed, and 
wept over, as children are petted and comforted. He knew that he was an im- 
portant member of the law-courts, that he had a beard turning grey, and’ that 
therefore it was impossible. But still he longed for it. And in his relations with 
Gerasim there was something approaching to that. And that was why being 
with Gerasim was a comfort to him. Ivan Ilyitch longs to weep, longs to be 
petted and wept over, and then there comes in a colleague, Shebek; and instead 
of weeping and being petted, Ivan Ilyitch puts on his serious, severe, earnest 
face, and from mere inertia gives his views on the effect of the last decision in 
the Court of Appeal, and obstinately insists upon them. This falsity around 
him and within him did more than anything to poison Ivan Ilyitch’s last days. 


VIII 


It was morning. All that made it morning for Ivan Ilyitch was that Gerasim 
had gone away, and Pyotr the footman had come in; he had put out the can- 
dles, opened one of the curtains, and begun surreptitiously setting the room to 
rights. Whether it were morning or evening, Friday or Sunday, it all made no 
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difference; it was always just the same thing. Gnawing, agonising pain never ceas- 
ing for an instant; the hopeless sense of life always ebbing away, but still not 
yet gone; always swooping down on him that fearful, hated death, which was 
the only reality, and always the same falsity. What were days, or weeks, or 
hours of the day to him? 

“Will you have tea, sir?” 

“He wants things done in their regular order. In the morning the family 
should have tea,” he thought, and only said— 

“No.” 

“Would you care to move on to the sofa?” 

“He wants to make the room tidy, and I’m in his way. I’m uncleanness, dis- 
order,” he thought, and only said— 

“No, leave me alone.” 

The servant still moved busily about his work. Ivan Ilyitch stretched out 
his hand. Pyotr went up to offer his services. 

“What can I get you?” 

“My watch.” 

Pyotr got out the watch, which lay just under his hand, and gave it to him. 

“Half-past eight. Are they up?” 

“Not yet sir. Vladimir Ivanovitch” (that was his son) “has gone to the high 
school, and Praskovya Fyodorovna gave orders that she was to be waked if you 
asked for her. Shall I send word?” 

“No, no need. Should I try some tea?” he thought. 

“Yes, tea... bring it.” 

Pyotr was on his way out. Ivan Ilyitch felt frightened of being left alone. 
“How keep him? Oh, the medicine. Pyotr, give me my medicine. Oh well, may 
be, medicine may still be some good.” He took the spoon, drank it. “No, it does no 
good. It’s all rubbish, deception,” he decided, as soon as he tasted the familiar, 
mawkish, hopeless taste. “No, I can’t believe it now. But the pain, why this pain; 
if it would only cease for a minute.” And he groaned. Pyotr turned round. “No, 
go on. Bring the tea.” 

Pyotr went away. Ivan Ilyitch, left alone, moaned, not so much from the 
pain, awful as it was, as from misery. Always the same thing again and again, 
all these endless days and nights. If it would only be quicker. Quicker to what? 
Death, darkness. No, no. Anything better than death! 

When Pyotr came in with the tea on a tray, Ivan Ilyitch stared for some 
time absent-mindedly at him, not grasping who he was and what he wanted. 
Pyotr was disconcerted by this stare. And when he showed he was disconcerted, 
Ivan Ilyitch came to himself. 

“Oh yes,” he said, “tea, good, set it down. Only help me to wash and 
put on a clean shirt.” 

And Ivan Ilyitch began his washing. He washed his hands slowly, and then 
his face, cleaned his teeth, combed his hair, and looked in the looking-glass. 
He felt frightened at what he saw, especially at the way his hair clung limply to 
his pale forehead. When his shirt was being changed, he knew he would be still 
more terrified if he glanced at his body, and he avoided looking at himself. But 
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at last it was all over. He put on his dressing-gown, covered himself with a rug, 
and sat in the arm-chair to drink his tea. For one moment he felt refreshed; 
but as soon as he began to drink the tea, again there was the same taste, the 
same pain. He forced himself to finish it, and lay down, stretched out his legs.. 
He lay down and dismissed Pyotr. 

Always the same. A gleam of hope flashes for a moment, then again the 
sea of despair roars about him again, and always pain, always pain, always heart- 
ache, and always the same thing. Alone it is awfully dreary; he longs to call 
some one, but he knows beforehand that with others present it will be worse. 
“Morphine again—only to forget again. I'll tell him, the doctor, that he must 
think of something else. It can’t go on; it can’t go on like this.” 

One hour, two hours pass hke this. Then there is a ring at the front door. 
The doctor, perhaps. Yes, it is the doctor, fresh, hearty, fat, and cheerful, wear- 
ing that expression that seems to say, “You there are in a panic about some- 
thing, but we'll soon set things right for you.” The doctor is aware that this 
expression is hardly fitting here, but he has put it on once and for all, and can’t 
take it off, like a man who has put on a frockcoat to pay a round of calls. 

In a hearty, reassuring manner the doctor rubs his hands. 

“I’m cold. It’s a sharp frost. Just let me warm myself,” he says with an ex- 
pression, as though it’s only a matter of waiting a little till he’s warm, and as soon 
as he’s warm he’ll set everything to rights. 

“Well, now, how are you?” 

Ivan Ilyitch feels that the doctor would like to say, “How’s the little trou- 
ble?” but that he feels that he can’t talk like that, and says, “How did you pass 
the night?” 

Ivan Ilyitch looks at the doctor with an expression that asks— 

“Is it possible you’re never ashamed of lying?” 

But the doctor does not care to understand this look. 

And Ivan Ilyitch says— 

“It’s always just as awful. The pain never leaves me, never ceases. If only 
there were something!” 

“Ah, you're all like that, all sick people say that. Come, now, I do believe 
I’m thawed; even Praskovya Fyodorovna, who’s so particular, could find no 
fault with my temperature. Well, now I can say good morning.” And the doctor 
shakes hands. 

And dropping his former levity, the doctor, with a serious face, proceeds tg, 
examine the patient, feeling his pulse, to take his temperature, and then the 
tappings and soundings begin. 

Ivan Ilyitch knows positively and indubitably that it’s all nonsense and 
empty deception; but when the doctor, kneeling down, stretches over him, put- 
ting his ear first higher, then lower, and goes through various gymnastic evolu- 
tions over him with a serious face, Ivan Ilyitch is affected by this, as he used 
sometimes to be affected by the speeches of the lawyers in court, though he was 
perfectly well aware that they were telling lies all the while and why they were 
telling lies. 

The doctor, kneeling on the sofa, was still sounding him, when there was 
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the rustle of Praskovya Fyodorovna’s silk dress in the doorway, and she was 
heard scolding Pyotr for not having let her know that the doctor had come. 

She comes in, kisses her husband, and at once begins to explain that she has 
been up a long while, and that it was only through a misunderstanding that she 
was not there when the doctor came. 

Ivan Ilyitch looks at her, scans her all over, and sets down against her her 
whiteness and plumpness, and the cleanness of her hands and neck, and the 
glossiness of her hair, and the gleam full of life in her eyes. With all the force of 
his soul he hates her. And when she touches him it makes him suffer from the 
thrill of hatred he feels for her. 

Her attitude to him and his illness is still the same. Just as the doctor had 
taken up a certain line with the patient which he was not now able to drop, so 
she too had taken up a line with him—that he was not doing something he ought 
to do, and was himself to blame, and she was lovingly reproaching him for his 
neglect, and she could not now get out of this attitude. 

“Why, you know, he won't listen to me; he doesn’t take his medicine at the 
right times. And what’s worse still, he insists on lying in a position that surely 
must be bad for him—with his legs in the air.” 

She described how he made Gerasim hold his legs up. 

The doctor smiled with kindly condescension that said, “Oh well, it can’t 
be helped, these sick people do take up such foolish fancies; but we must forgive 
them.” 

When the examination was over, the doctor looked at his watch, and then 
Praskovya Fyodorovna informed Ivan Ilyitch that it must, of course, be as he 
liked, but she had sent to-day for a celebrated doctor, and that he would examine 
him, and have a consultation with Mihail Danilovitch (that was the name of 
their regular doctor). 

“Don’t oppose it now, please. This I’m doing entirely for my own sake,” she 
said ironically, meaning it to be understood that she was doing it all for his sake, 
and was only saying this to give him no right to refuse her request. He lay silent, 
knitting his brows. He felt that he was hemmed in by such a tangle of falsity 
that it was hard to disentangle anything from it. 

Everything she did for him was entirely for her own sake, and she told him 
she was doing for her own sake what she actually was doing for her own sake 
as something so incredible that he would take it as meaning the opposite. 

At half-past eleven the celebrated doctor came. Again came the sounding, 
and then grave conversation in his presence and in the other room about the 
kidney and the appendix, and questions and answers, with such an air of 
significance, that again, instead of the real question of life and death, which 
was now the only one that confronted him, the question that came uppermost 
was of the kidney and the appendix, which were doing something not as they 
ought to do, and were for that reason being attacked by Mihail Danilovitch and 
the celebrated doctor, and forced to mend their ways. 

The celebrated doctor took leave of him with a serious, but not a hopeless 
face. And to the timid question that Ivan Ilyitch addressed to him while he 
lifted his eyes, shining with terror and hope, up towards him, Was there a chance 
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of recovery? he answered that he could not answer for it, but that there was a 
chance. The look of hope with which Ivan [lyitch watched the doctor out was 
so piteous that, seeing it, Praskovya Fyodorovna positively burst into tears, as 
she went out of the door to hand the celebrated doctor his fee in the next room. 

The gleam of hope kindled by the doctor’s assurance did not last long. 
Again the same room, the same pictures, the curtains, the wallpaper, the medi- 
cine-bottles, and ever the same, his aching suffering body. And Ivan Ilyitch began 
to moan; they gave him injections, and he sank into oblivion. When he waked 
up it was getting dark; they brought him his dinner. He forced himself to eat 
some broth; and again everything the same, and again the coming night. 

After dinner at seven o’clock, Praskovya Fyodorovna came into his room, 
dressed as though to go to a soirée, with her full bosom laced in tight, and traces 
of powder on her face. She had in the morning mentioned to him that they 
were going to the theatre. Sarah Bernhardt}! was visiting the town, and they had 
a box, which he had insisted on their taking. By now he had forgotten about it, 
and her smart attire was an offence to him. But he concealed this feeling when 
he recollected that he had himself insisted on their taking a box and going, be- 
cause it was an esthetic pleasure, beneficial and instructive for the children. 

Praskovya Fyodorovna came in satisfied with herself, but yet with some- 
thing of a guilty air. She sat down, asked how he was, as he saw, simply for the 
sake of asking, and not for the sake of learning anything, knowing indeed that 
there was nothing to learn, and began telling him how absolutely necessary it 
was; how she would not have gone for anything, but the box had been taken, 
and Liza, their daughter, and Petrishtchev (the examining lawyer, the daughter’s 
suitor) were going, and that it was out of the question to let them go alone. 
But that she would have liked much better to stay with him. If only he would 
be sure to follow the doctor’s prescription while she was away. 

“Oh, and Fyodor Dmitryevitch” (the suitor) “would like to come in. May 
he? And Liza?” 

“Yes, let them come in.” 

The daughter came in, in evening clothes, her fresh young body showing, 
while his body made him suffer so. But she made a show of it; she was strong, 
healthy, obviously in love, and impatient of the illness, suffering, and death that 
hindered her happiness. 

Fyodor Dmitryevitch came in too in evening dress, his hair curled à la 
Capoul, with his long sinewy neck tightly fenced round by a white collar, with 
his vast expanse of white chest and strong thighs displayed in narrow black 
trousers, with one white glove in his hand and a crush opera hat. 

Behind him crept in unnoticed the little high school boy in his new uni- 
form, poor fellow, in gloves, and with those awful blue rings under his eyes~that 
Ivan Ilyitch knew the meaning of. 

He always felt sorry for his son. And pitiable indeed was his scared face of 
sympathetic suffering. Except Gerasim, Ivan Ilyitch fancied that Volodya was 
the only one that understood and was sorry. 


11 Internationally famous French actress (1844-1923), who acted in the United 
States, England, and most European countries. 
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They all sat down; again they asked how he was. A silence followed. Liza 
asked her mother about the opera-glass. An altercation ensued between the 
mother and daughter as to who had taken it, and where it had been put. It turned 
into an unpleasant squabble. 

Fyodor Dmitryevitch asked Ivan Ilyitch whether he had seen Sarah Bern- 
hardt! Ivan Ilyitch could not at first catch the question that was asked him, but 
then he said, “No, have you seen her before?” 

“Yes, in Adrienne Lecouvreur.”}2 

Praskovya Fyodorovna observed that she was particularly good in that part. 
The daughter made some reply. A conversation sprang up about the art and 
naturalness of her acting, that conversation that is continually repeated and al- 
ways the same. 

In the middle of the conversation Fyodor Dmitryevitch glanced at Ivan 
Ilyitch and relapsed into silence. The others looked at him and became mute, 
too. Ivan Ilyitch was staring with glittering eyes straight before him, obviously 
furious with them. This had to be set right, but it could not anyhow be set right. 
This silence had somehow to be broken. No one would venture on breaking it, 
and all began to feel alarmed that the decorous deception was somehow break- 
ing down, and the facts would be exposed to all. Liza was the first to pluck up 
courage. She broke the silence. She tried to cover up what they were all feeling, 
but inadvertently she gave it utterance. 

“If we are going, though, it’s time to start,” she said, glancing at her watch, 
a gift from her father; and with a scarcely perceptible meaning smile to the 
young man, referring to something only known to themselves, she got up with 
a rustle of her skirts. 

They all got up, said good-bye, and went away. When they were gone, Ivan 
Ilyitch fancied he was easier; there was no falsity—that had gone away with 
them, but the pain remained. That continual pain, that continual terror, made 
nothing harder, nothing easier. It was always worse. 

Again came minute after minute, hour after hour, still the same and still 
no end, and ever more terrible the inevitable end. 

“Yes, send Gerasim,” he said in answer to Pyotr’s question. 


IX 


Late at night his wife came back. She came in on tiptoe, but he heard her, 
opened his eyes, and made haste to close them again. She wanted to send away 
Gerasim and sit up with him herself instead. He opened his eyes and said, “No, 
go away.” 

“Are you in great pain?” 

“Always the same.” 


12 A popular French play by Eugene Scribe and Gabriel Le Gouvé. 
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“Take some opium.” 

He agreed, and drank it. She went away. 

Till three o’clock he slept a miserable sleep. It seemed to him that he and 
his pain were being thrust somewhere into a narrow, deep, black sack, and they 
kept pushing him further and further in, and still could not thrust him to the 
bottom. And this operation was awful to him, and was accompanied with agony. 
And he was afraid, and yet wanted to fall into it, and struggled and yet tried to 
get into it. And all of a sudden he slipped and fell and woke up. Gerasim, still 
the same, is sitting at the foot of the bed half-dozing peacefully, patient. And 
he is lying with his wasted legs clad in stockings, raised on Gerasim’s shoulders, 
the same candle burning in the alcove, and the same interminable pain. 

“Go away, Gerasim,” he whispered. 

“It’s all right, sir. TI stay a bit longer.” 

“No, go away.” 

He took his legs down, lay sideways on his arm, and he felt very sorry 
for himself. He only waited till Gerasim had gone away into the next room; he 
could restrain himself no longer, and cried like a child. He cried at his own help- 
lessness, at his awful loneliness, at the cruelty of people, at the cruelty of God, 
at the absence of God. 

“Why hast Thou done all this? What brought me to this? Why, why torture 
me so horribly?” 

He did not expect an answer, and wept indeed that there was and could 
be no answer. The pain grew more acute again, but he did not stir, did not call. 

He said to himself, “Come, more then; come, strike me! But what for? 
What have I done to Thee? What for?” 

Then he was still, ceased weeping, held his breath, and was all attention; he 
listened, as it were, not to a voice uttering sounds, but to the voice of his soul, to 
the current of thoughts that rose up within him. 

“What is it you want?” was the first clear idea capable of putting into words 
that he grasped. 

“What? Not to suffer, to live,” he answered. 

And again he was utterly plunged into attention so intense that even the pain 
did not distract him. “To live? Live how?” the voice of his soul was asking. 

“Why, live as I used to live before—happily and pleasantly.” 

“As you used to live before—happily and pleasantly?” queried the voice. 
And he began going over in his imagination the best moments of his pleasant 
life. But strange to say, all these best moments of his pleasant life seemed now 
not at all what they had seemed then. All—except the first memories of child- 
hood—there, in his childhood there had been something really pleasant in which 
one could have lived if it had come back. But the creature who had this pleasant 
experience was no more; it was like a memory of some one else. 

As soon as he reached the beginning of what had resulted in him as he was 
now, Ivan Ilyitch, all that had seemed joys to him then now melted away before 
his eyes and were transformed into something trivial, and often disgusting. 

And the further he went from childhood, the nearer to the actual present, 
the more worthless and uncertain were the joys. It began with life at the school 
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of jurisprudence. Then there had still been something genuinely good; then there 
had been gaiety; then there had been friendship; then there had been hopes. 
But in the higher classes these good moments were already becoming rarer. 
Later on, during the first period of his official life, at the governor’s, good 
moments appeared; but it was all mixed, and less and less of it was good. And 
further on even less was good, and the further he went the less good there was. 

His marriage . . . as gratuitous as the disillusion of it and the smell of his 
wife’s breath and the sensuality, the hypocrisy! And that deadly official life, and 
anxiety about money, and so for one year, and two, and ten, and twenty, and al- 
ways the same thing. And the further he went, the more deadly it became. “As 
though I had been going steadily downhill, imagining that 1 was going uphill. 
So it was in fact. In public opinion I was going uphill, and steadily as I got up it, 
life was ebbing away from me. . . . And now the work’s done, there’s nothing 
left but to die. 

“But what is this? What for? It cannot be! It cannot be that life has been 
so senseless, so loathsome? And if it really was so loathsome and senseless, then 
why die, and die in agony? There’s something wrong. 

“Can it be I have not lived as one ought?” suddenly came into his head. 
“But how not so, when I’ve done everything as it should be done?” he said, and 
at once dismissed this only solution of all the enigma of life and death as some- 
thing utterly out of the question. 

“What do you want now? To live? Live how? Live as you live at the courts 
when the usher booms out: ‘The Judge is coming!’ . . . The judge is coming, the 
judge is coming,” he repeated to himself. “Here he is, the judge! But I’m not to 
blame!” he shrieked in fury. “What’s it for” And he left off crying, and turning 
with his face to the wall, fell to pondering always on the same question, “What 
for, why all this horror?” 

But however much he pondered, he could not find an answer. And when- 
ever the idea struck him, as it often did, that it all came of his never having lived 
as he ought, he thought of all the correctness of his life and dismissed the strange 
idea. 


x 


Another fortnight had passed. Ivan Ilyitch could not now get up from the 
sofa, He did not like lying in bed, and lay on the sofa. And lying almost all the 
time facing the wall, in loneliness he suffered all the inexplicable agonies, and in 
loneliness pondered always that inexplicable question, “What is it? Can it be 
true that it’s death?” And an inner voice answered, “Yes, it is true.” “Why these 
agonies?” and a voice answered, “For no reason.” Beyond and besides this 
there was nothing. 

From the very beginning of his illness, ever since Ivan Ilyitch first went to 
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the doctor’s, his life had been split up into two contradictory moods, which were 
continually alternating—one was despair and the anticipation of an uncompre- 
hended and awful death; the other was hope and an absorbed watching over the 
actual condition of his body. First there was nothing confronting him but a kid- 
ney or intestine which had temporarily declined to perform its duties, then 
there was nothing but unknown awful death, which there was no escaping. 

These two moods had alternated from the very beginning of the illness; but 
the further the illness progressed, the more doubtful and fantastic became the 
conception of the kidney, and the more real the sense of approaching death. 

He had but to reflect on what he had been three months before and what he 
was now, to reflect how steadily he had been going downhill, for every possibility 
of hope to be shattered. 

Of late, in the loneliness in which he found himself, lying with his face to the 
back of the sofa, a loneliness in the middle of a populous town and of his 
numerous acquaintances and his family, a loneliness than which none more com- 
plete could be found anywhere—not at the bottom of the sea, not deep down 
in the earth;—of late in this fearful loneliness Ivan Ilyitch had lived only in 
imagination in the past. One by one the pictures of his past rose up before him. 
It always began from what was nearest in time and went back to the most remote, 
to childhood, and rested there. If Ivan Ilyitch thought of the stewed prunes 
that had been offered him for dinner that day, his mind went back to the damp, 
wrinkled French plum of his childhood, of its peculiar taste and the flow of saliva 
when the stone was sucked; and along with this memory of a taste there rose 
up a whole series of memories of that period—his nurse, his brother, his play- 
things. “I musn’t . . . it’s too painful,” Ivan Ilyitch said to himself, and he brought 
himself back to the present. The button on the back of the sofa and the creases 
in the morocco. “Morocco’s dear, and doesn’t wear well; there was a quarrel 
over it. But the morocco was different, and different too the quarrel when we 
tore father’s portfolio and were punished, and mamma bought us the tarts.” 
And again his mind rested on his childhood, and again it was painful, and he 
tried to drive it away and think of something else. 

And again at that point, together with that chain of associations, quite 
another chain of memories came into his heart, of how his illness had grown up 
and become mote acute. It was the same there, the further back the more life 
there had been. There had been both more that was good in life and more of life 
itself. And the two began to melt into one. “Just as the pain goes on getting worse 
and worse, so has my whole life gone on getting worse and worse,” he thought. 
One light spot was there at the back, at the beginning of life, and then it kept 
getting blacker and blacker, and going faster and faster. “In inverse ratio to the 
square of the distance from death,” thought Ivan Ilyitch. And the image of a 
stone falling downwards with increasing velocity sank into his soul. Life, a series 
of increasing sufferings, falls more and more swiftly to the end, the most fearful 
sufferings. “I am falling.” He shuddered, shifted himself, would have resisted, 
but he knew beforehand that he could not resist; and again, with eyes weary 
with gazing at it, but unable not to gaze at what was before him, he stared at 
the back of the sofa and waited, waited expecting that fearful fall and shock and 
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dissolution. “Resistance is impossible,” he said to himself. “But if one could at 
least comprehend what it’s for? Even that’s impossible. It could be explained 
if one were to say that I hadn’t lived as I ought. But that can’t be alleged,” he 
said to himself, thinking of all the regularity, correctness, and propriety of his 
life. “That really can’t be admitted,” he said to himself, his lips smiling ironi- 
cally as though some one could see his smile and be deceived by it. “No explana- 
tion! Agony, death... . What for?” 


XI 


So passed a fortnight. During that fortnight an event occurred that had been 
desired by Ivan Ilyitch and his wife. Petrishtchev made a formal proposal. This 
took place in the evening. Next day Praskovya Fyodorovna went in to her 
husband, resolving in her mind how to inform him of Fyodor Dmitryevitch’s 
proposal, but that night there had been a change for the worse in Ivan Ilyitch. 
Praskovya Fyodorovna found him on the same sofa, but in a different position. 
He was lying on his face, groaning, and staring straight before him with a fixed 
gaze. 

She began talking of remedies. He turned his stare on her. She did not 
finish what she had begun saying; such hatred of her in particular was expressed 
in that stare. 

“For Christ’s sake, let me die in peace,” he said. 

She would have gone away, but at that moment the daughter came in and 
went up to say good morning to him. He looked at his daughter just as at his 
wife, and to her inquiries how he was, he told her drily that they would soon all 
be rid of him. Both were silent, sat a little while, and went out. 

“How are we to blame?” said Liza to her mother. “As though we had done 
it! I’m sorry for papa, but why punish us?” 

At the usual hour the doctor came. Ivan Ilyitch answered, “Yes, no,” 
never taking his exasperated stare from him, and towards the end he said, “Why, 
you know that you can do nothing, so let me be.” 

“We can relieve your suffering,” said the doctor. 

“Even that you can’t do; let me be.” 

The doctor went into the drawing-room and told Praskovya Fyodorovna 
that it was very serious, and that the only resource left them was opium to re- 
lieve his sufferings, which must be terrible. The doctor said his physical sufferings 
were terrible, and that was true; but even more terrible than his physical sufferings 
were his mental sufferings, and in that lay his chief misery. 

His moral sufferings were due to the fact that during that night, as he looked 
at the sleepy, good-natured, broad-cheeked face of Gerasim, the thought had 
suddenly come into his head, “What if in reality all my life, my conscious life, 
has been not the right thing?” The thought struck him that what he had te- 
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garded before as an utter impossibility, that he had spent his life not as he ought, 
might be the truth. It struck him that those scarcely detected impulses of struggle 
within him against what was considered good by persons of higher position, 
scarcely detected impulses which he had dismissed, that they might be the real 
thing, and everything else might be not the right thing. And his official work, 
and his ordering of his daily life and of his family, and these social and official 
interests, —all that might be not the right thing. He tried to defend it all to him- 
self. And suddenly he felt all the weakness of what he was defending. And it 
was useless to defend it. 

“But if it’s so,” he said to himself, “and I am leaving life with the conscious- 
ness that I have lost all that was given me, and there’s no correcting it, then 
what?” He lay on his back and began going over his whole life entirely anew. 
When he saw the footman in the morning, then his wife, then his daughter, then 
the doctor, every movement they made, every word they uttered, confirmed 
for him the terrible truth that had been revealed to him in the night. In them 
he saw himself, saw all in which he had lived, and saw distinctly that it was all 
not the right thing; it was a horrible, vast deception that concealed both life and 
death. This consciousness intensified his physical agonies, multiplied them ten- 
fold. He groaned and tossed from side to side and pulled at the covering over 
him. It seemed to him that it was stifling him and weighing him down. And for 
that he hated them. 

They gave him a big dose of opium; he sank into unconsciousness; but at 
dinner-time the same thing began again. He drove them all away, and tossed from 
side to side. 

His wife came to him and said, “Jean, darling, do this for my sake” (for my 
sake? ). “It can’t do harm, and it’ often does good. Why, it’s nothing. And often 
in health people ý 

He opened his eyes wide. 

“What? Take the sacrament? What for? No. Besides .. .” 

She began to cry. 

“Yes, my dear. I’ll send for our priest, he’s so nice.” 

“All right, very well,” he said. 

When the priest came and confessed him he was softened, felt as it were a 
relief from his doubts, and consequently from his sufferings, and there came a 
moment of hope. He began once more thinking of the intestinal appendix and 
the possibility of curing it. He took the sacrament with tears in his eyes. 

When they laid him down again after the sacrament for a minute, he felt 
comfortable and again the hope of life sprang up. He began to think about the 
operation which had been suggested to him. “To live, I want to live,” he said to 
himself. His wife came in to congratulate him; she uttered the customary words 
and added— 

“It’s quite true, isn’t it, that you’re better?” 

Without looking at her, he said, “Yes.” 

Her dress, her figure, the expression of her face, the tone of her voice,— 
all told him the same: “Not the right thing. All that in which you lived and are 
living is lying, deceit, hiding life and death away from you.” And as soon as he 
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had formed that thought, hatred sprang up in him, and with that hatred 
agonising physical sufferings, and with these sufferings the sense of inevitable, 
approaching ruin. Something new was happening; there were screwing and 
shooting pains, and a tightness in his breathing. 

The expression of his face as he uttered that “Yes” was terrible. After 
uttering that “Yes,” looking her straight in the face, he turned on to his face, 
with a rapidity extraordinary in his weakness, and shrieked— 

“Go away, go away, let me be!” 


XI 


From that moment there began the scream that never ceased for three days, 
and was so awful that through two closed doors one could not hear it without 
horror. At the moment when he answered his wife he grasped that he had 
fallen, that there was no return, that the end had come, quite the end, while 
doubt was still as unsolved, still remained doubt. 

“Oo! Oo—o! Oo!” he screamed in varying intonations. He had begun 
screaming, “I don’t want to!’ and so had gone on screaming on the same vowel 
sound—oo! 

All those three days, during which time did not exist for him, he was strug- 
gling in that black sack into which he was being thrust by an unseen resistless 
force. He struggled as the man condemned to death struggles in the hands of the 
executioner, knowing that he cannot save himself. And every moment he felt 
that in spite of all his efforts to struggle against it, he was getting nearer and 
nearer to what terrified him. He felt that his agony was due both to his being 
thrust into this black hole and still more to his not being able to get right into it. 
What hindered him from getting into it was the claim that his life had been 
good. That justification of his life held him fast and would not let him get for- 
ward, and it caused him more agony than all. 

All at once some force struck him in the chest, in the side, and stifled his 
breathing more than ever, he rolled forward into the hole, and there at the end 
there was some sort of light. It had happened with him, as it had sometimes 
happened to him in a railway carriage, when he had thought he was going for- 
ward while he was going back, and all of a sudden recognised his real direction. 

“Yes, it has all been not the right thing,” he said to himself, “but that’s no 
matter.” He could, he could do the right thing. “What is the right thing?” he 
asked himself, and suddenly he became quiet. 

This was at the end of the third day, two hours before his death. At that 
very moment the schoolboy had stealthily crept into his father’s room and gone 
up to his bedside. The dying man was screaming and waving his arms. His hand 
fell on the schoolboy’s head. The boy snatched it, pressed it to his lips, and burst 
into tears. 
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At that very moment Ivan Ilyitch had rolled into the hole, and caught sight 
of the light, and it was revealed to him that his life had not been what it ought 
to have been, but that that could still be set right. He asked himself, “What is 
the right thing?”—and became quiet, listening. Then he felt some one was 
kissing his hand. He opened his eyes and glanced at his son. He felt sorry for 
him. His wife went up to him. He glanced at her. She was gazing at him with 
open mouth, the tears unwiped streaming over her nose and cheeks, a look 
of despair on her face. He felt sorry for her. i 

“Yes, Pm making them miserable,” he thought. “They're sorry, but it will 
be better for them when I die.” He would have said this, but had not the strength 
to utter it. “Besides, why speak, I must act,” he thought. With a glance to his 
wife he pointed to his son and said— 

“Take away ... sorry for him. .. . And you too . . .” He tried to say “forgive,” 
but said “Forgo” . . . and too weak to correct himself, shook his hand, knowing 
that He would understand Whose understanding mattered. 

And all at once it became clear to him that what had tortured him and 
would not leave him was suddenly dropping away all at once on both sides and 
on ten sides and on all sides. He was sorry for them, must act so that they might 
not suffer. Set them free and be free himself of those agonies. “How right and 
how simple!” he thought. “And the pain?” he asked himself. ““Where’s it gone? 
Eh, where are you, pain?” 

He began to watch for it. 

“Yes, here it is. Well, what of it, let the pain be. 

“And death. Where is it?” 

He looked for his old accustomed terror of death, and did not find it. “Where 
is it? What death?” There was no terror, because death was not either. 

In the place of death there was light. 

“So this is it!” he suddenly exclaimed aloud. 

“What joy!” 

To him all this passed in a single instant, and the meaning of that instant 
suffered no change after. For those present his agony lasted another two hours. 
There was a rattle in his throat, a twitching in his wasted body. Then the rattle 
and the gasping came at longer and longer intervals. 

“It is over!” some one said over him. 

He caught those words and repeated them in his soul. 

“Death is over,” he said to himself. “It’s no more.” 

He drew in a breath, stopped midway in the breath, stretched and died. 


IBSEN 


Rosmersholm 


WHEN THE REVOLUTIONARY fervor of 1848 swept Europe, Henrik Ibsen (1828- 
1906) was a young Norwegian twenty years old, supporting himself as a 
druggist’s apprentice. Since his father’s bankruptcy twelve years earlier, his 
family had been in straitened circumstances, and the near isolation resulting 
from the drop to a lower social class had already intensified in Ibsen’s mind 
an ingrained distrust of the compact majority. His rapidly developing literary 
and social interests were stimulated by the political excitement of the time, 
and his mind was attracted to the great rebels of history. In preparing for 
his entry to the university as a medical student, he read the orations of 
Cicero and, like many another young man, found that his sympathies lay 
with Cicero’s arch-enemy, the conspirator Catiline. In 1850 he wrote his first 
play, in blank verse, making Catiline the hero. 

Shortly after this effort he secured a position as manager of a small 
theater, and for the next six years was directly concerned with both the 
production and the writing of plays. In 1864 he went abroad, and for the 
next twenty-seven years traveled and lived on the continent. In 1900 he 
suffered a paralytic stroke which ended his literary activity, and the night of 
failing senses and a clouded mind slowly closed in on him. 

His dramatic career may be described as a progress from poetical history 
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through realism to symbolism. The early period begins with Catiline, uses 
various stories from history, balladry, and saga, and closes with the vast 
Emperor and Galilean (1870-1873), a sympathetic treatment of Julian the 
Apostate’s attempt to overthrow Christianity and restore the old Roman 
paganism. This period also includes Brand and Peer Gynt, two plays repre- 
senting opposite extremes in the problem of human character. The latter is 
Ibsen’s last play in verse. 

Ibsen’s fame and influence rest for the most part on his later work—on 
such plays as A Doll’s House, Ghosts, An Enemy of the People, The Wild 
Duck (in which the symbolic element becomes dominant for the first time), 
and Rosmersholm. On the surface these plays deal with contemporary pro- 
vincial Norwegian life so naturally and so exclusively that one of our metro- 
politan critics deprecates the “small-town” point of view. Some of them, like 
A Doll’s House, are unquestionably “dated” and devote a good deal of argu- 
ment to points which most people today take for granted—at least in theory. 
Ibsen himself realized this fact, but did not regret it. Shortly after the pub- 
lication of An Enemy of the People, he wrote to a friend: “. . . I main- 
tain that a fighter at the intellectual outposts can never gather a majority 
around him... . At the point where I stood when I wrote each of my 
books, there now stands a fairly compact multitude; but I myself am there 
no longer; I am elsewhere, and, I hope, further ahead.” 

Ibsen conceived Rosmersholm when, in the summer of 1885, he returned 
to Norway after an extended absence. A long political struggle had just 
ended with the complete victory of the liberals, who had at last broken the 
crown’s veto power over acts of the Storthing, or parliament. Ibsen con- 
sidered that this victory showed great progress, but he was dismayed at the 
bitterness of the defeated, the hypocrisy and opportunism of the victors, and 
the sad lot of the individual, who had merely changed masters. “A ruling 
majority does not grant the individual either freedom of belief or freedom 
of expression beyond a certain arbitrarily fixed limit,” he said. What the 
country needed, he continued, was nobility—not of birth, money, knowledge 
or ability, but “nobility of character, of will, of soul.” 

Tying in this political theme with a recent Swedish family scandal 
(which he changed beyond recognition in the course of his work), Ibsen 
produced Rosmersholm in about a year of intensive writing and rewriting. 
The plays preceding it had dealt largely with social themes, and those that 
followed were primarily concerned with personal relationships. Rosmersholm 
combines the two interests, and Ibsen stated that, among other things, the 
play “deals with the struggle with himself which every serious-minded man 
must face in order to bring his life into harmony with his convictions. . . . 
But first and foremost, of course, the play is a creative work, dealing with 
human beings and human destinies.” 
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As a human document, Rosmersholm is both compact and complex. All 
the characters throw light on each other. Nothing can be taken at face 
value, and the reader is constantly forced to revise his views. A woman who 
has been dead for more than a year when the play opens dominates both 
the principal characters and the action to such an extent that Rosmersholm 
has been compared with the Oedipus of Sophocles as a play devoted pri- 
marily to the progressive revelation of the past. But there is an important 
difference. ‘The question in Ibsen’s play is not what has happened, but why it 
has happened—not the workings of fate, but the workings of the human 
mind. In fact, Ibsen’s realism lies not so much in his readiness to deal with 
matters which had not been usually discussed on the stage (syphilis, in 
Ghosts, for example) as in his willingness to look unsparingly into the darker 
corners of the human mind. 

Ibsen’s influence has been tremendous. In the realm of ideas he was not 
a great original thinker, but his plays gave wide currency to the ideas of the 
thinkers of his time. In literature the effect is more direct. Ibsen was a part 
of the large movement towards realism and social reform which came into 
literature during the latter half of the nineteenth century, but his individual 
influence is clearly visible, especially in realism of dialogue and a new freedom 
in choice of subject matter. It is hard to find a writer of the next generation 
who did not read Ibsen enthusiastically during his formative years, and 
without him the plays of such men as Strindberg, Hauptmann, Shaw, and 
O’Neill would have been impossible. 

On Ibsen’s tomb is carved a hand swinging a hammer. It is a perfect 
symbol of his achievement, for a hammer serves alike to demolish and to 
build. 


Ibsen, Rosmersholm, opening speeches, Dano-Norwegian 


For a long time the literary language of Norway was a form of Danish, often 
called Dano-Norwegian, and Norwegian was merely a colloquial dialect. In Ibsen’s 
time the movement to establish Norwegian as a literary language was under way, 


but had not yet triumphed. 


M. HELSETH. Det er vel bedst, jeg begynder så småt 


That is perhaps best, I begin so (a) little 
at dække kveldsbordet, frøken? 
to cover evening- Miss? 
table-the, 
R. WEST. Ja, gør De det. Pastoren må vel snart komme. 


Yes, do you that. Pastor-the may well soon come. 


M. HELSETH. Traekker det ikke svært, dér frøkenen sidden? 
Draughts that not too where lady-the sits? 
much, 


R. WEST. Jo, lidt. Vil De kanske lukke. 
Yes alittle. Wil you perhaps shut (the window). 





ROSMERSHOLM * 


A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS 


Characters 


Jonannes Rosmer, of Rosmersholm, formerly clergyman of the parish 
Resecca West, in charge of Rosmer’s household 

Rector! KroLL, Rosmer’s brother-in-law 

ULRIC BRENDEL 

PETER MORTENSGÂRD? 

Mapam HeLseETH, housekeeper at Rosmersholm 


The action takes place at Rosmersholm, an old family seat near a small 
coast town in the west of Norway. 
* Translated by Charles Archer. 

1 “Rector” in the Scotch and Continental sense of headmaster of a school, not in 


the English sense of a beneficed clergyman. 
2 Pronounce Mortensgore. 
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Act I 


Sitting-room at Rosmersholm; spacious, old-fashioned, and comfortable. 
In front, on the right, a stove decked with fresh birch branches and wild flowers. 
Farther back, on the same side, a door. In the back wall, folding-doors 
opening into the hdll. To the left, a window, and before it a stand with flowers 
and plants. Beside the stove a table with a sofa and easy-chaits. On the walls, 
old and more recent portraits of clergymen, officers, and government officials in 
uniform. The window is open; so are the door into the hall and the house door 
beyond. Outside can be seen an avenue of fine old trees, leading up to the house. 
It is a summer evening, after sunset. Resecca West is sitting in an easy-chair 
by the window, and crocheting a large white woollen shawl, which is nearly 
finished. She now and then looks out expectantly through the leaves of the 
plants. Manam HeEtsetu presently enters from the right. 


Mapam HELSETH. I suppose I had better begin to lay the table, Miss? 

Resecca West. Yes, please do. The Pastor must soon be in now. 

Mapam Herseru. Don’t you feel the draught, Miss, where you're sitting? 

Resecca. Yes, there is a little draught. Perhaps you had better shut the win- 
dow. 


[Manam Hetsetu shuts the door into 
the hall, and then comes to the window.| 


Mapam HELSETH [about to shut the window, looks out}. 
Why, isn’t that the Pastor over there? 

Resecca [hastily]. Where? [Rises.] Yes, it is he. 
[Behind the curtain.] Stand aside—don’t let him see us. 

Mapam Hetsetu [keeping back from the window]. Only think, Miss—he’s 
beginning to take the path by the mill again. 

Resecca. He went that way the day before yesterday too. [Peeps out between 
the curtains and the window-frame.] But let us see whether 

Mapam Hetsetu. Will he venture across the foot-bridge? 

Resecca. That is what I want to see. [After a pause.] No, he is turning. He 
is going by the upper road again. [Leaves the window.] A long way round. 

Mapam Hetsern. Dear Lord, yes. No wonder the Pastor thinks twice about 
setting foot on that bridge. A place where a thing like that has happened 

Resecca [folding up her work]. They cling to their dead here at Rosmersholm. 

Mapam Herseru. Now I would say, Miss, that it’s the dead that cling to 
Rosmersholm. 

Resecca [looks at her]. The dead? 

Mapam Hetseru. Yes, it’s almost as if they couldn’t tear themselves away 
from the folk that are left. 

Resecca. What makes you fancy that? 

Mapam Herseru. Well, if it wasn’t for that, there would be no White Horse, 
I suppose. 
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Resecca. Now what is all this about the White Horse, Madam Helseth? 

Mapam Hetsetu. Oh, I don’t like to talk about it. And, besides, you don’t be- 
lieve in such things. 

Resecca. Do you believe in it, then? 

Mapam Hetsetu [goes and shuts the window]. Oh, you’d only be for laughing 
at me, Miss. [Looks out.) Why, isn’t that Mr. Rosmer on the mill-path 
again ? 

Resecca [looks out]. That man there? [Goes to the window.) No, that’s the 
Rector! 

Mapam He tseru. Yes, so it is. 

Resecca. This is delightful. You may be sure he’s coming here. 

Mapam Hetseru. He goes straight over the foot-bridge, he does. And yet 
she was his sister, his own flesh and blood. Well, PII go and lay the table then, 
Miss West. 





[She goes out to the right. Resecca stands at the window for a short 
time; then smiles and nods to someone outside. It begins to grow dark.| 


REBECCA [goes to the door on the right]. Oh, Madam Helseth, you might let 
us have some little extra dish for supper. You know what the Rector likes 
best. 

Mapam He seEtx [outside]. Oh yes, Miss, l'H see to it. 

ResEcca [opens the door to the hall]. At last ! How glad I am to see you, 
my dear Rector. . 

Rector Kro tt [in the hall, laying down his stick]. Thanks. Then I am not dis- 
turbing you? 

Resecca You? How can you ask? 

Krou [comes in]. Amiable as ever. [Looks round.]. Is Rosmer upstairs in his 
room? 

Resecca. No, he is out walking. He has stayed out rather longer than usual; 
but he is sure to be in directly. [Motioning him to sit on the sofa.] Won’t you 
sit down till he comes? 

KroLL [laying down his hat]. Many thanks. [Sits down and looks about him.] 
Why, how you have brightened up the old room! Flowers everywhere! 

Resecca. Mr. Rosmer is so fond of having fresh, growing flowers about him. 

Krotu. And you are too, are you not? 

Resecca. Yes: they have a delightfully soothing effect on me. We had to do 
without them though, till lately. 

Kro.t [nods sadly]. Yes, their scent was too much for poor Beata. 

Resecca. Their colours, too. They quite bewildered her 

Kroz. I remember, I remember. [In a lighter tone.] Well, how are things 
going out here? 

Repecca. Oh, everything is going its quiet, jog-trot way. One day is just like 
another.—And with you? Your wife ? 

Kroti. Ah, my dear Miss West, don’t let us talk about my affairs. There is 
always something or other amiss in a family; especially in times like these. 
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REBECCA [after a pause, sitting down in an easy-chair beside the sofa]. How is 
it you haven’t once been near us during the whole of the holidays? 

Kroti. Oh, it doesn’t do to make oneself a nuisance 

Resecca. If you knew how we have missed you 

KroLt. And then I have been away. 

Resecca. Yes, for the last week or two. We have heard of you at political 
meetings. 

Kroz [nods]. Yes, what do you say to that? Did you think I would turn politica 
agitator in my old age, eh? 

Resecca [smiling]. Well, you have always been a bit of an agitator, Rector 
Kroll. 

Krott. Why yes, just for my private amusement. But henceforth it is to be 
no laughing matter, I can tell you—-Do you ever see those radical news- 
papers? 

Resecca. Well yes, my dear Rector, I can’t deny that—— 

Kroitt. My dear Miss West, I have nothing to say against it—nothing in your 
case. 

Resecca. No, surely not. One likes to know what’s going on—to keep up with 
the time 

Krott. And of course I should not think of expecting you, as a woman, to 
side actively with either party in the civil contest—I might almost say the 
civil war—that is raging amongst us—But you have seen then, I suppose, 
how these gentlemen of “the people” have been pleased to treat me? What 
infamous abuse they have had the audacity to heap on me? 

Resecca. Yes; but it seems to me you gave as good as you got. 

Krott. So I did, though I say it that shouldn’t. For now I have tasted 
blood; and they shall soon find to their cost that I am not the man to turn the 
other cheek [Breaks off.) But come come—don’t let us get upon that 
subject this evening—it’s too painful and irritating. 

Resecca. Oh, no, don’t let us talk of it. 

KroLL. Tell me now—how do you get on at Rosmersholm, now that you are 
alone. Since our poor Beata 

ReseccA. Thank you, I get on very well. Of course one feels a great blank 
in many ways—a great sorrow and longing. But otherwise 

Krotzt. And do you think of remaining here?—permanently, I mean. 

Repecca. My dear Rector, I really haven’t thought about it, one way or the 
other. I have got so used to the place now, that I feel almost as if I belonged 
to it. 

Krott. Why, of course you belong to it. 

Resecca. And so long as Mr. Rosmer finds that I am of any use or comfort 
to him—why, so long, I suppose, I shall stay here. 

KroLL [looks at her with emotion]. Do you know—it is really fine for a woman 
to sacrifice her whole youth to others as you have done. 

Resecca. Oh, what else should I have had to live for? 

Kroxu. First, there was your untiring devotion to your paralytic and ex- 
acting foster-father—— 
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Resecca. You mustn’t suppose that Dr. West was such a charge when we 
were up in Finmark. It was those terrible boat-voyages up there that broke 
him down. But after we came here—well yes, the two years before he found 
rest were certainly hard enough. 

Kroti. And the years that followed—were they not even harder for you? 

Resecca. Oh, how can you say such a thing? When I was so fond of Beata 
—and when she, poor dear, stood so sadly in need of care and forbearance. 

Krotz. How good it is of you to think of her with so much kindness! 

Resecca [moves a little nearer}. My dear Rector, you say that with such a 
ting of sincerity that I cannot think there is any ill-feeling lurking in the back- 
ground. 

Krott. _ Ill-feeling? Why, what do you mean? 

Resecca. Well, it would be only natural if you felt it painful to see a stranger 
managing the household here at Rosmersholm. 

Krotit. Why, how on earth ! 

Resecca. But you have no such feeling? [Takes his hand.) Thanks, my dear 
Rector; thank you again and again. 

Krorı. How on earth did you get such an idea into your head? 

Resecca. I began to be a little afraid when your visits became so rare. 

Krott. Then you have been on a totally wrong scent, Miss West. Besides— 
after all, there has been no essential change. Even while poor Beata was 
alive—in her last unhappy days—it was you, and you alone, that managed 
everything. 

Resecca. That was only a sort of regency in Beata’s name. 

Krorrt. Be that as it may. Do you know, Miss West—for my part, I 
should have no objection whatever if you But I suppose I mustn’t say 
such a thing. 

Resecca. What must you not say? 

Krotu. If matters were to shape so that you took the empty place 

Resecca. I have the only place I want, Rector. 

Krotu. In fact, yes; but not in 

ReseEcca [interrupting gravely]. For shame, Rector Kroll. How can you joke 
about such things? 

Krotit. Oh well, our good Johannes Rosmer very likely thinks he has had 
more than enough of married life already. But nevertheless 

ResBeEcca. Yow are really too absurd, Rector. 

Krort. Nevertheless Tell me, Miss West—if you will forgive the ques- 
tion—what is your age? 

Resecca. I’m sorry to say I am over nine-and-twenty, Rector, I am in my 
thirtieth year. 

Kroti. Indeed. And Rosmer—how old is he? Let me see: he is five years 
younger than I am, so that makes him well over forty-three. I think it would 
be most suitable. 

Reszecca [rises]. Of course, of course; most suitable—Will you stay to supper 
this evening? 

Krorı. Yes, many thanks; I thought of staying. There is a matter I want to 
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discuss with our good friend—And I suppose, Miss West, in case you should 
take fancies into your head again, I had better come out pretty often for 
the future—as I used to in the old days. 

Resecca. Oh yes, do—do. [Shakes both his hands.) Many thanks—how 
kind and good you are! 


Kroxt [gruffly]. Am I? Well, that’s not what they tell me at home. 


[Jouannes Rosmer enters by the door on the right.] 


Resecca. Mr. Rosmer, do you see who is here? 
Jouannes Rosmer. Madam Helseth told me. 


[Rector Krouu has risen.] 


RosMeEr [gently and softly, pressing his hands]. Welcome back to this house, my 
dear Kroll. [Lays his hands on Krouu’s shoulders and looks into his eyes.| 
My dear old friend! I knew that sooner or later things would come all right 
between us. 

Kroti. Why, my dear fellow—do you mean to say you too have been so fool- 
ish as to fancy there was anything wrong? 

Resecca [to Rosmer]. Yes, only think—it was nothing but fancy after all! 

Rosmer. Is that really the case, Kroll? Then why did you desert us so en- 
tirely? 

Krotx [gravely, in a low voice]. Because my presence would always have been 
reminding you of the years of your unhappiness, and of—the life that 
ended in the mill-race. 

RosMER. Well, it was a kind thought—you were always considerate. But it 
was quite unnecessary to remain away on that account——Come, sit here on 
the sofa. [They sit down.] No, I assure you, the thought of Beata has no 
pain for me. We speak of her every day. We feel almost as if she were still 
one of the household. 

Krott. Do you really? 

Resecca [lighting the lamp]. Yes, indeed we do. 

Rosmer. It is quite natural. We were both so deeply attached to her. And 

_ both Rebec—both Miss West and I know that we did all that was possible 
for her in her affliction. We have nothing to reproach ourselves with.—So 
I feel nothing but a tranquil tenderness now at the thought of Beata. 

Krort. You dear, good people! Henceforward, I declare I shall come out 
and see you every day. 

ReBeEcca [seats herself in an armchair]. Mind, we shall expect you to keep 
your word. 

Rosmer [with some hesitation]. My dear Kroll—I wish very much that our 
intercourse had never been interrupted. Ever since we have known each 
other, you have seemed predestined to be my adviser—ever since I went to 
the University. 

Krorı. Yes, and I have always been proud of the office. But is there anything 
particular just now ? 
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Rosmer. There are many things that I would give a great deal to talk over 
with you, quite frankly—straight from the heart. 

Resecca. Ah yes, Mr. Rosmer—that must be such a comfort—between old 
friends 

KroLL. Oh, I can tell you I have still more to talk to you about. I suppose you 
know I have turned a militant politician? ; 

Rosmer. Yes, so you have. How did that come about? 

KroLL. I was forced into it in spite of myself. It is impossible to stand idly 
looking on any longer. Now that the Radicals have unhappily come into 
power, it is high time something should be done—so I have got our little 
group of friends in the town to close up their ranks. I tell you it is high time! 

Resecca [with a faint smile]. Don’t you think it may even be a little late? 

Kroti. Unquestionably it would have been better if we had checked the 
stream at an earlier point in its course. But who could foresee what was go- 
ing to happen? Certainly not I. [Rises and walks up and down.] But now I 
have had my eyes opened once for all; for now the spirit of revolt has crept 
into the school itself. 

Rosmer. Into the school? Surely not into your school? 

Kro. I tell you it has—into my own school. What do you think? It has come 
to my knowledge that the sixth-form boys—a number of them at any rate— 
have been keeping up a secret society for over six months; and they take 
in Mortensgard’s paper! 

Resecca. The “Beacon’’? 

KroLL. Yes; nice mental sustenance for future government officials, is it 
not? But the worst of it is that it’s all the cleverest boys in the form that have 
banded together in this conspiracy against me. Only the dunces at the bot- 
tom of the class have kept out of it. 

Resecca. Do you take this so very much to heart, Rector? 

Krott. Do I take it to heart! To be so thwarted and opposed in the work of 
my whole life! [Lower.] But I could almost say I don’t care about the school 
—for there is worse behind. [Looks round.] I suppose no one can hear us? 

Resecca. Oh no, of course not. 

Kroti. Well then, I must tell you that dissension and revolt have crept into 
my own house—into my own quiet home. They have destroyed the peace of 
my family life. 

Rosmer [rises]: | What! Into your own house ? 

Resecca [goes over to the Rector]. My dear Rector, what has happened? 

Krott. Would you believe that my own children In short, it is Laurits 
that is the ringleader of the school conspiracy; and Hilda has embroidered a red 
portfolio to keep the “Beacon” in. 

RosMEr. I should certainly never have dreamt that, in your own house 

Kroi. No, who would have dreamt of such a thing? In my house, the very 
home of obedience and order—where one will, and one only, has always pre- 
vailed 

Resecca. How does your wife take all this? 

Krott. Why, that is the most incredible part of it. My wife, who all her life 
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long has shared my opinions and concurred in my views, both in great things 
and small—she is actually inclined to side with the children on many points. 
And she blames me for what has happened. She says I tyrannise over the 
children. As if it weren’t necessary to— Well, you see how my house is 
divided against itself. But of course I say as little about it as possible. Such 
things are best kept quiet. [Wanders up the room] Ah, well, well, well. 


[Stands at the window with his hands behind his back, and looks out.] 


ResBecca [comes up close to Rosmer, and says rapidly and in a low voice, so 
that the Rector does not hear her]. Do it now! 

RosMeEr [also in a low voice]. Not this evening. 

Resecca [as before]. Yes, just this evening. 


[Goes to the table and busies herself with the lamp.] 


KrorL [comes forward]. Well, my dear Rosmer, now you know how the spirit 
of the age has overshadowed both my domestic and my official life. And am 
I to refrain from combating this pernicious, subversive, anarchic spirit, with 
any weapon I can lay my hands on? Fight it I will, trust me for that; both with 
tongue and pen. 

Rosmer. Have you any hope of stemming the tide in that way? 

Krott. At any rate I shall have done my duty as a citizen in defence of the 
State. And I hold it the duty of every right-minded man with an atom of 
patriotism to do likewise. In fact—that was my principal reason for com- 
ing out here this evening. 

Rosmer. Why, my dear Kroll, what do you mean ? What can I ? 

Krott. You can stand by your old friends. Do as we do. Lend a hand, with 
all your might. 

Resecca. But, Rector Kroll, you know Mr. Rosmer’s distaste for public life. 

Krott. He must get over his distaste—You don’t keep abreast of things, 
Rosmer. You bury yourself alive here, with your historical collections. Far 
be it from me to speak disrespectfully of family trees and so forth; but, un- 
fortunately, this is no time for hobbies of that sort. You cannot imagine the 
state things are in, all over the country. There is hardly a single accepted 
idea that hasn’t been turned topsy-turvy. It will be a gigantic task to get all 
the errors rooted out again. 

Rosmer. I have no doubt of it. But I am the last man to undertake such a 
task. 

Resecca. And besides, I think Mr. Rosmer has come to take a wider view 
of life than he used to. 

Kro iu [with surprise]. Wider? 

REBECCA. Yes; or freer, if you like—less one-sided. 

Krotu. What is the meaning of this? Rosmer—surely you are not so weak 
as to be influenced by the accident that the leaders of the mob have won a 

- temporary advantage? 
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Rosmer. My dear Kroll, you know how little I understand of politics. But 
I confess it seems to me that within the last few years people are beginning 
to show greater independence of thought. 

KroLL. Indeed! And you take it for granted that that must be an improve- 
ment! But in any case you are quite mistaken, my friend. Just inquire a little 
into the opinions that are current among the Radicals, both out here and in the 
town. They are neither more nor less than the wisdom that’s retailed in the 
“Beacon.” 

Resecca, Yes; Mortensg&rd has great influence over many people hereabouts. 

Krotz. Yes, just think of it! A man of his foul antecedents—a creature that 
was turned out of his place as a school-master on account of his immoral 
life! A fellow like that sets himself up as a leader of the. people! And suc- 
ceeds too! Actually succeeds! I hear he is going to enlarge his paper. I know 
on good authority that he is on the look-out for a capable assistant. 

Resecca. I wonder that you and your friends don’t set up an opposition to 
him. 

Krort. That is the very thing we are going to do. We have to-day bought the 
“County News”; there was no difficulty about the money question. But—— 
[Turns to Rosmer.) Now I come to my real errand. The difficulty lies in the 
conduct of the paper—the editing——- Tell me, Rosmer—don’t you feel it 
your duty to undertake it, for the sake of the good cause? 

Rosmer [almost in consternation]. I! 

Resecca. Oh, how can you think of such a thing? 

KroLL. I can quite understand your horror of public meetings, and your re- 
luctance to expose yourself to their tender mercies. But an editor’s work 
is less conspicuous, or rather 

Rosmer. No, no, my dear friend, you must not ask me to do this. 

Kroti. I should be quite willing to try my own hand at that style of work too; 
but I couldn’t possibly manage it. I have such a multitude of irons in the 
fire already. But for you, with no profession to tie you down Of course 
the rest of us would give you as much help as we could. 

RosMerR. [I cannot, Kroll. I am not fitted for it. 

Krott. Not fitted? You said the same thing when your father preferred 
you to the living here 

Rosmer. And I was right. That was why I resigned it. 

Kroty. Oh, if only you are as good an editor as you were a clergyman, we 
shall not complain. 

Rosmer. My dear Kroll—I tell you once for all—I cannot do it. 

Krott. Well, at any rate, you will lend us your name. 

Rosmer. My name? 

KroLL. Yes, the mere name, Johannes Rosmer, will be a great thing for the 
paper. We others are looked upon as confirmed partisans—indeed I hear I 
am denounced as a desperate fanatic—so that if we work the paper in our 
own names, we can’t reckon upon its making much way among the mis- 
guided masses. You, on the contrary, have always kept out of the fight. Every- 
body knows and values your humanity and uprightness—your delicacy of 
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mind—your unimpeachable honour. And then the prestige of your former 
position as a clergyman still clings to you; and, to crown all, you have 
your grand old family name! 

RosMER. Oh, my name 

Krort [points to the portraits]. Rosmers of Rosmersholm—clergymen and 
soldiers; government officials of high place and trust; gentlemen to the fin- 
ger-tips, every man of them—a family that for nearly two centuries has held 
its place as the first in the district. [Lays his hand on Rosmer’s shoulder.] 
Rosmer—you owe it to yourself and to the traditions of your race to take 
your share in guarding all that has hitherto been held sacred in our society. 
[Turns round.) What do you say, Miss West? 

Resecca {laughing softly, as if to herself]. My dear Rector—I can’t tell you 
how ludicrous all this seems to me. 

Krorı. What do you say? Ludicrous? 

Resecca. Yes, ludicrous. For you must let me tell you frankly: 

Rosmer [quickly]. No, no—be quiet! Not just now! 

Krorrt [looks from one to the other]. My dear friends, what on earth 
[Interrupting himself.| H’m! 








? 





[MapaME HELSETH appears in the doorway on the right.] 


-Manam Hetseru. There’s a man out in the kitchen passage that says he wants 
to see the Pastor. 

Roser [relieved]. Ah, very well. Ask him to come in. 

Mapam HeEtseru. Into the sitting-room? 

Rosmer. Yes, of course. 

Mapam Hersers. But he looks scarcely the sort of man to bring into the 
sitting-room. 

Resecca. Why, what does he look like, Madam Helseth? 

Mapam HeLseru. Well, he’s not much to look at, Miss, and that’s a fact. 

Rosmer. Did he not give his name? 

Mapam HetsetuH. Yes—I think he said his name was Hekman or something 
of the sort. 

Rosmer. I know nobody of that name. 

Mapam Hetsetu. And then he said he was called Uldric too. 

Roser [in surprise]. Ulric Hetman! Was that it? 

Mapam HELSETH. Yes, so it was—Hetman. 

Krorr. Ive surely heard that name before 

REBEccA. Wasn’t that the name he used to write under—that strange 
being 

Roser [to Kroxz]. Itis Ulric Brendel’s pseudonym. 

Krotu. That black sheep Ulric Brendel’s—of course it is. 

Resecca. Then he is still alive. 

Rosmer. I heard he had joined a company of strolling players. 

Krott. When last I heard of him, he was in the House of Correction. 

Rosmer. Ask him to come in, Madam Helseth. 
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Mapam Hetseru. Oh, very well. [She goes out.] 

KroLL. Are you really going to let a man like that into your house? 

Rosmer. You know he was once my tutor. 

Kroti. Yes, I know he went and crammed your head full of revolutionary 
ideas, until your father showed him the door—with his horsewhip. 

Rosmer [with a touch of bitterness]. Father was a martinet at home as well 
as in his regiment. 

Krouu. Thank him in his grave for that, my dear Rosmer.—Well! 


[Mapam HeEtsetu opens the door on the right for Utric BRENDEL, 
and then withdraws, shutting the door behind him. He is a handsome 
man, with grey hair and beard; somewhat gaunt, but active and well 
set up. He is dressed like a common tramp; threadbare frock-coat; 
worn-out shoes; no shirt visible. He wears an old pair of black gloves, 
and carries a soft, greasy felt hat under his arm, and a walking-stick 
in his hand.] 


ULRIC BRENDEL [hesitates at first, then goes quickly up to the Rector, and holds 
out his hand]. Good evening, Johannes! 

Krotui. Excuse me 

BRENDEL. Did you expect to see me again? And within these hated walls too? 

KroLrt. Excuse me [Pointing.]| There 

BrENDEL [turns]. Right. There he is. Johannes—my boy—my best-beloved 

! 

Rosmer [takes his hand]. My old teacher. 

BRENDEL. Notwithstanding certain painful memories, I could not pass by 
Rosmersholm without paying you a flying visit. 

Rosmer. You are heartily welcome here now. Be sure of that. 

BRENDEL. Ah, this charming lady ? [Bows.] Mrs. Rosmer, of course. 

Rosmer. Miss West. 

Brenvet. A near relation, no doubt. And yonder unknown——? A brother 
of the cloth, I see. 

Rosmer. Rector Kroll. 

BreNDEL. Kroll? Kroll? Wait a bit?7—Weren’t you a student of philology in 
your young days? 

Krort. Of course I was. 

BRENDEL. Why, Donnerwetter, then I knew you! 

Kroti. Pardon me 

BRENDEL. Weren’t you 

Krort. Pardon me 

BRENDEL. one of those myrmidons of morality that got me turned out 
of the Debating Club? 

Kroti. Very likely. But I disclaim any closer acquaintanceship. 

BRENDEL. Well, well! Nach Belieben, Herr Doctor. It’s all one to me. Ulric 
Brendel remains the man he is for all that. 

Resecca. You are on your way into town, Mr. Brendel? 
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BrenDEL. You have hit it, gracious lady. At certain intervals, I am con- 
strained to strike a blow for existence. It goes against the grain; but—en- 
fin—imperious necessity—— 

RosMER. Oh but, my dear Mr. Brendel, you must allow me to help you. In 
one way or another, I am sure 

BRENDEL. Ha, such a proposal to me! Would you desecrate the bond that 
unites us? Never, Johannes, never! 

Rosmer. But what do you think of doing in town? Believe me, you won’t find 
it easy to 

BrENDEL. Leave that to me, my boy. The die is cast. Simple as I stand here 
before you, I am engaged in a comprehensive campaign—more compre- 
hensive than all my previous excursions put together. [To Recror Kro t.| 
Dare I ask the Herr Professor—unter uns—have you a tolerably decent, 
reputable, and commodious Public Hall in your estimable city? 

Krout. The hall of the Workmen’s Society is the largest. 

BreNDEL. And has the Herr Professor any official influence in this doubtless 
most beneficent Society? 

Krouu. I have nothing to do with it. 

Resecca [to BRENDEL]. You should apply to Peter Mortensgard. 

BRENDEL. Pardon, madame—what sort of an idiot is he? 

Rosmer. What makes you take him for an idiot? 

BrENDEL. Can’t I tell at once by the name that it belongs to a plebeian? 

Krorr. I did not expect that answer. 

BRENDEL. But I will conquer my reluctance. There is no alternative. When a 
man stands—as I do—at a turning-point in his career—— It is settled. I 
will approach this individual—will open personal negotiations 

Rosmer. Are you really and seriously standing at a turning-point? 

BRENDEL. Surely my own boy knows that, stand he where he may, Ulric 
Brendel always stands really and seriously—Yes, Johannes, I am going to 
put on a new man—to throw off the modest reserve I have hitherto main- 
tained. 

Rosmer. How ? 

BRENDEL. I am about to take hold of life with a strong hand; to step forth; to 
assert myself. We live in a tempestuous, an equinoctial age—I am about 
to lay my mite on the altar of Emancipation. 

Krorrt. You too? 

BRENDEL [to them all]. Is the local public at all familiar with my occasional 
writings? 

Krotu. No, I must candidly confess that—— 

Repecca. I have read several of them. My adopted father had them in his 
library. 

BRENDEL. Fair lady, then you have wasted your time. For, let me tell you, they 
are so much rubbish. 

Resecca. Indeed! 

BRENDEL. What you have read, yes. My really important works no man or 
woman knows. No one—except myself. 
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Resecca. How does that happen? 

BRENDEL. Because they are not written. 

Rosmer. But, my dear Mr. Brendel 

BRENDEL. You know, my Johannes, that I am a bit of a Sybarite—a Fein- 
schmecker. I have been so all my days. I like to take my pleasures in solitude; 
for then I enjoy them doubly—tenfold. So, you see, when golden dreams 
descended and enwrapped me—when new, dizzy, far-reaching thoughts 
were born in me, and wafted me aloft on their sustaining pinions—I bodied 
them forth in poems, visions, pictures—in the rough, as it were, you under- 
stand. 

Rosmer. Yes, yes. 

BRENDEL. Oh, what pleasures, what intoxications I have enjoyed in my 
time! The mysterious bliss of creation—in the rough, as I said—applause, 
gratitude, renown, the wreath of bays—all these I have garnered with full 
hands quivering with joy. I have sated myself, in my secret thoughts, with a 
rapture—oh! so intense, so inebriating ! 

Krott. Hm. 

Rosmer. But you have written nothing down? 

BrENDEL. Not a word. The soulless toil of the scrivener has always aroused 
a sickening aversion in me. And besides, why should I profane my own ideals, 
when I could enjoy them in their purity by myself? But now they shall be 
offered up. I assure you I feel like a mother who delivers her tender daugh- 
ters into their bridegrooms’ arms. But I will offer them up, nonetheless. I 
will sacrifice them on the altar of Emancipation. A series of carefully elabo- 
rated lectures—over the whole country. ! 

Resecca [with animation]. This is noble of you, Mr. Brendel! You are yielding 
up the dearest thing you possess. 

Rosmer. The only thing. 

Resecca [looking significantly at Rosmer]. How many are there who do as 
much—who dare do as much? 

Rosmer [returning the look]. Who knows? 

BRENDEL. My audience is touched. That does my heart good—and steels my 
will. So now I will proceed to action. Stay—one thing more. [To the Recror.] 
Can you tell me, Herr Preceptor—is there such a thing as a Temperance So- 
ciety in the town? A Total Abstinence Society? I need scarcely ask. 

Krotu. Yes, there is. I am the president, at your service. _ 

BRENDEL. Isaw it in your face! Well, it is by no means impossible that I may 
come to you and enrol myself as a member for a week. 

Krott. Excuse me—we don’t receive members by the week. 

BrenDEL. A la bonne heure, Herr Pedagogue. Ulric Brendel has never forced 
himself into that sort of Society. [Turns.] But I must not prolong my stay 
in this house, so rich in memories. I must get on to the town and select a 
suitable lodging. I presume there is a decent hotel in the place. 

Resecca. Mayn’t I offer you anything before you go? 

BRENDEL. Of what sort, gracious lady? 

REBECCA. A cup of tea, or 
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BrenDEL. I thank my bountiful hostess—but I am always loath to trespass 
on private hospitality. [Waves his hand.] Farewell, gentlefolks all! [Goes to- 
wards the door, but turns again.) Oh, by the way—Johannes—Pastor Ros- 
mer—for the sake of our ancient friendship, will you do your former teacher 
a service? 

Rosmer. Yes, with all my heart. 

BRENDEL. Good. Then lend me—for a day or two—a starched shirt—with 
cuffs. 

RosMER. Nothing else? 

BRENDEL. For you see I am travelling on foot—at present. My trunk is being 
sent after me. 

RosMER. Quite so. But is there nothing else? 

BrENDEL. Well, do you know—perhaps you could spare me an oldish, 
well-worn summer overcoat. 

RosMER. Yes, yes; certainly I can. 

BRENDEL. And if a respectable pair of boots happened to go along with the 
coat 

RosMER. ‘That we can manage too. As soon as you Tet us know your address, 
we will send the things in. 

BrENDEL. Not on any account. Pray do not let me give you any trouble! I 
will take the bagatelles with me. 

RosMER. As you please. Come upstairs with me then. 

Resecca. Let me go. Madam Helseth and I will see to it. 

BrenDEL. I cannot think of suffering this distinguished lady to—— 

Resecca. Oh, nonsense! Come along, Mr. Brendel. [She goes out to the right.] 

Rosmer [detaining him]. Tell me—is there nothing else I can do for you? 

BRENDEL. Upon my word, I know of nothing more. Well, yes, damn it— 
now that I think of it ! Johannes, do you happen to have eight crowns in 
your pocket? 

RosMER. Let me see. [Opens his purse.] Here are two ten-crown notes. 

BRENDEL. Well well, never mind! I can take them. I can always get them 
changed in the town. Thanks in the meantime. Remember it was two tenners 
you lent me. Good-night, my own dear boy. Good-night, respected Sir. 








[Goes out to the right. Rosmer takes leave 
of him, and shuts the door behind him.| 


Krott. Merciful Heaven—so that is the Ulric Brendel people once expected 
such great things of. 

Rosmer [quietly]. At least he has had the courage to live his life his own way. 
I don’t think that is such a small matter either. 

KroLL. What? A life like his! I almost believe he has it in him to turn your 
head afresh. 

Rosmer. Oh no. My mind is quite clear now, upon all points. 

Krort. I wish I could believe it, my dear Rosmer. You are so terribly im- 
pressionable. 
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Rosmer. Let us sit down. I want to talk to you. 

KroLL. Yes; let us. [They seat themselves on the sofa.] 

Rosmer [after a slight pause]. Don’t you think we lead a pleasant and com- 
fortable life here? 

Krorı. Yes, your life is pleasant and comfortable now—and peaceful. You 
have found yourself a home, Rosmer. And I have lost mine. 

Rosmer. My dear friend, don’t say that. The wound will heal again in time. 

Krott. Never; never. The barb will always rankle. Things can never be as 
they were. 

Rosmer. Listen to me, Kroll. We have been fast friends for many and many 
a year. Does it seem to you conceivable that our friendship should ever go 
to wreck? 

Kroz. I know of nothing in the world that could estrange us. What puts that 
into your head? 

Rosmer. You attach such paramount importance to uniformity of opinions 
and views. 

Krott. No doubt; but we two are in practical agreement—at any rate on 
the great essential questions. 

RosMer [in a low voice]. No; not now. 

KRot [tries to spring up]. What is this? 

Rosmer [holding him]. No you must sit still—I entreat you, Kroll. 

Krott. What can this mean? I don’t understand you. Speak plainly. 

Rosmer. A new summer has blossomed in my soul. I see with eyes grown 
young again. And so now I stand 

Krott. Where—where, Rosmer? 

Rosmer. Where your children stand. 

Krott. You? You! Impossible! Where do you say you stand? 

Rosmer. On the same side as Laurits and Hilda. 

Krott [bows his head]. An apostate! Johannes Rosmer an apostate! 

Rosmer. I should have felt so happy—so intensely happy, in what you call 
my apostasy. But nevertheless I suffered deeply; for I knew it would be a 
bitter sorrow to you. 

Kroii. Rosmer—Rosmer! I shall never get over this! [Looks gloomily at 
him]. To think that you too can find it in your heart to help on the work of 
corruption and ruin in this unhappy land. 

Rosmer. Itis the work of emancipation I wish to help on. 

Krott. Oh yes, I know. That is what both the tempters and their victims 
call it. But do you think there is any emancipation to be expected from the 
spirit that is now poisoning our whole social life? 

Rosmer. I am not in love with the spirit that is in the ascendant, nor with 
either of the contending parties. I will try to bring together men from both 
sides—as many as I can—and to unite them as closely as possible. I will 
devote my life and all my energies to this one thing—the creation of a true 
democracy in this country. 

Kroti. So you don’t think we have democracy enough already! For my part 
it seems to me we are all in a fair way to be dragged down into the mire, where 
hitherto only the mob have been able to thrive. 
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Rosmer. That is just why I want to awaken the democracy to its true task. 

Krot_. What task? 

Rosmer. That of making all the people of this country noble-men. 

KrorL. All the people——? 

RosMErR. As many as possible, at any rate. 

Kro. By what means? 

Rosmer. By freeing their minds and purifying their wills. 

ei You are a dreamer, Rosmer. Will you free them? Will you purify 

em? 

Rosmer. No, my dear friend—I will only try to arouse them to their task. 
They themselves must accomplish it. 

Kroti. And you think they can? 

Rosmer. Yes. 

Krott. By their own strength? 

Rosmer. Yes, precisely by their own strength. There is no other. 

KRoLt [rises]. Is this becoming language for a priest? 

Rosmer. Iam no longer a priest. 

Krott. Well, but—the faith of your fathers——? 

Rosmer. It is mine no more. 

Kroutt. No more ! 

Rosmer [rises]. I have given it up. I had to give it up, Kroll. 

Krott [controlling his agitation]. Oh, indeed Yes, yes, yes. I suppose one 
thing goes with another. Was this, then, your reason for leaving the Church? 

Rosmer. Yes. As soon as my mind was clear—as soon as I was quite certain 
that this was no passing attack of scepticism, but a conviction I neither could 
nor would shake off—then I at once left the Church. 

Krotz. So this has been your state of mind all this time! And we—your friends 
—have heard nothing of it. Rosmer—Rosmer—how could you hide the mis- 
erable truth from us! 

Rosmer. Because it seemed to me a matter that concerned myself alone. And 
besides, I did not wish to give you and my other friends any needless pain. 
I thought I might live on here, as before, quietly, serenely, happily. I wanted 
to read, to bury myself in all the studies that until then had been sealed books 
to me. I wanted to make myself thoroughly at home in the great world of truth 
and freedom that has been revealed to me. 

KroLL. Apostate! Every word proves it. But why, then, do you confess your 
secret apostasy after all? And why just at this time? 

Rosmer. You yourself have driven me to it, Kroll. 

Krotu. I? Have I driven you——? 

Rosmer. When I heard of your violence on the platform—when I read all 
the rancorous speeches you made—your bitter onslaughts on your opponents 
—the contemptuous invectives you heaped on them—oh, Kroll, to think 
that you—you—could come to this!—then my duty stood imperatively be- 
fore me. Men are growing evil in this struggle. Peace and joy and mutual for- 
bearance must once more enter into our souls. That is why I now intend to 
step forward and openly avow myself for what I am. I, too, will try my 
strength. Could not you—from your side—help me in this, Kroll? 
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Kro. Never so long as I live will I make peace with the subversive forces 
in society. 

Rosmer. Then at least let us fight with honourable weapons—since fight we 
must. 

Krott. Whoever is not with me in the essential things of life, him I no longer 
know. I owe him no consideration. 

Rosmer. Does that apply to me too? 

Kro.t. Itis you that have broken with me, Rosmer. 

Rosmer. Is this a breach then? 

KroLL. This! It is a breach with all who have hitherto been your friends. You 
must take the consequences. 


[Resecca West enters from the right, and opens the door wide.| 


Repecca. There now; he is on his way to his great sacrifice. And now we can 
go to supper. Will you come in, Rector? 

Krozi [takes up his hat]. Good-night, Miss West. I have nothing more to do 
here. 

Resecca [eagerly]. What is this? [Shuts the door and comes forward.]. Have you 
spoken? 

Rosmer. He knows everything. 

KrorL. We will not let you go, Rosmer. We will force you to come back to us. 

RosMER. I can never stand where I did. 

Krort. We shall see. You are not the man to endure standing alone. 

Rosmer. I shall not be so completely alone after all—There are two of us 
to bear the loneliness together. 

Krort. Ah | [A suspicion appears in his face.| That too! Beata’s words 

Rosmer. Beata’s ? 

KroLL [shaking off the thought]. No, no—that was vile. Forgive me. 

Rosmer. What? What do you mean? 

KroLLŁ. Don’t ask. Bah! Forgive me! Good-bye! [Goes towards the entrance 
door.| 

Rosmer [follows him]. Kroll! Our friendship must not end like this. I will 
come and see you to-morrow. 

Krox [in the hall, turns]. You shall never cross my threshold again. [He 
takes up his stick and goes out.| 











[Rosmer stands for a moment in the doorway; 
then shuts the door and walks up to the table.| 


Rosmer. It does not matter, Rebecca. We will see it out, we two faithful 
friends—you? and I. 

ReseccA. What do you think he meant when he said “That was vile”? 

Rosmer. Don’t trouble about that, dear. He himself didn’t believe what was 
in his mind. To-morrow I will go and see him. Good-night! 

Repecca. Are you going upstairs so early to-night? After this? 


3 From this point, and throughout when alone, Rosmer and Rebecca use the du 
of intimate friendship in speaking to each other. 
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Rosmer. To-night as usual. I feel so relieved, now it is over. You see—I am 
quite calm, Rebecca. Do you, too, take it calmly. Good-night! 
Resecca. Good-night, dear friend! Sleep well! 


[Rosmer goes out by the hall door; his steps are heard ascending the 
staircase. REBECCA goes and pulls a bell-rope near the stove. Shortly 
after, Manam HELSETH enters from the right.] 


Resecca. You can take away the supper things, Madam Helseth. Mr. Rosmer 
doesn’t want anything, and the Rector has gone home. 

Mapam Herserm. Has the Rector gone? What was the matter with him? 

Resecca [takes up her crochet work]. He said he thought there was a heavy 
storm brewing—— 

Mapam Hetseru. What a strange notion! There’s not a cloud in the sky this 
evening. 

Resecca. Let us hope he mayn’t meet the White Horse! I’m afraid we shall 
soon be hearing something from the bogies now. 

Mapam Hetsetru. Lord forgive you, Miss! Don’t say such awful things. 

Repecca. Well, well, well 

Mapam Herseta [softly]. Do you really think someone is to go soon, Miss? 

Resecca. No; why should I think so? But there are so many sorts of white 
horses in this world, Madam Helseth—Well, good-night. I shall go to my 
room now. 

Mapam Hetsetx. Good-night, Miss. 





[REBECCA goes out to the right, with her crochet work.| 


Manam Hetsern [turns the lamp down, shaking her head and muttering to 
herself]. Lord—Lord! That Miss West! The things she does say! 


Act II 


SCENE. JOHANNES Rosmer’s study. Entrance door on the left. At the 
back, a doorway with a curtain drawn aside, leading into RosmeEr’s bedroom. 
On the right a window, and in front of it a writing-table covered with books and 
papers. Book-shelves and cases round the room. The furniture is simple. On 
the left, an old-fashioned sofa, with a table in front of it. Jouannes Rosmer, 
in an indoor jacket, is sitting in a high-backed chair at the writing-table. He is 
cutting and turning over the leaves of a pamphlet, and reading a little here 
and there. 


There is a knock at the door on the left. 


Rosmer [without moving]. Come in. l l 
Resecca Wesr [enters, dressed in a morning gown]. Good-morning. 
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Rosmer [turning the leaves of the pamphlet]. Good-morning, dear. Do you 
want anything? 

Resecca. I only wanted to hear if you had slept well. 

Rosmer. Oh I have had a beautiful, peaceful night. [Turns.] | And you? 

Resecca. Oh yes, thanks—towards morning 

Rosmer. I don’t know when I have felt so light-hearted as I do now. I am 
so glad I managed to speak out at last. 

Resecca. Yes, it is a pity you remained silent so-long, Rosmer. 

Rosmer. I don’t understand myself how I could be such a coward. 

Resecca. It wasn’t precisely cowardice 

Rosmer. Oh yes, dear—when I think the thing out, I can see there was a 
touch of cowardice at the bottom of it. 

Resecca. All the braver, then, to make the plunge at last. [Sits on a chair 
at the writing-table, close to him.) But now I want to tell you of something I 
have done—and you mustn’t be vexed with me about it. 

Rosmer. Vexed? How can you think ? 

Resecca. Well, it was perhaps rather indiscreet of me, but 

Rosmer. Let me hear what it was. 

Repecca. Yesterday evening, when Ulric Brendel was leaving—I gave him 
a note to Peter Mortensgard. 

Rosmer [a little doubtful]. Why, my dear Rebecca 
say? 

REBECCA. I said that he would be doing you a service if he would look after 
that unfortunate creature a little, and help him in any way he could. 

Rosmer. Dear, you shouldn’t have done that. You have only done Brendel 
harm. And Mortensgard is not a man I care to have anything to do with. You 
know of that old episode between us. 

Resecca. But don’t you think it would be as well to make it up with him 
again? 

Rosmer. I? With Mortensgard? In what way do you mean? 

Resecca. Well, you know you can’t feel absolutely secure now—after this 
breach with your old friends. 

RosMER [looks at her and shakes his head}. Can you really believe that Kroll 
or any of the others would try to take revenge on me? That they would be 
capable of ? 

Respecca. In the first heat of anger, dear 
—after the way the Rector took it 

Rosmer. Oh, you ought surely to know him better than that. Kroll is a gen- 
tleman, to the backbone. I am going into town this afternoon to talk to him. 
I will talk to them all. Oh, you shall see how easily it will all go 

















Well, what did you 





No one can be sure. I think 











[Manam HELsetu appears at the door on the left.] 


Resecca [rises]. What is it, Madam Helseth? 
Mapam Hetseru. Rector Kroll is downstairs in the hall. 
Rosmer [rises hastily]. Kroll! 
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Resecca. The Rector! Is it possible 

Mapam Herseta. He wants to know if he may come up and see Mr. Rosmer. 

Rosmer [to Repecca]. What did I tell you?—Of course he may. [Goes to the 
door and calls down the stairs] Come up, dear friend! I am delighted to 
see you. 





[Rosmer stands holding the door open. Manam HELSETH goes out. 
Resecca draws the curtain before the doorway at the back, and then 
begins arranging things in the room. Recror Kro.t enters, with his 
hat in his hand.| 


Rosmer [with quiet emotion]. I knew it couldn’t be the last time—— 

Kro... _I see things to-day in quite a different light from yesterday. 

Rosmer. Ah yes, Kroll; I was sure you would, now that you have had time 
to reflect. 

Krotut. You misunderstand me completely. [Lays his hat on the table beside 
the sofa.] It is of the utmost importance that I should speak to you, alone. 

Rosmer. Why may not Miss West——? 

Resecca. No, no, Mr. Rosmer. I will go. 

Krout [looks at her from head to foot]. And I must ask Miss West to excuse 
my coming at such an untimely hour—taking her unawares before she has 
had time to—— 

Resecca [surprised]. What do you mean? Do you see any harm in my wearing 
a morning gown about the house? 

Krotu. Heaven forbid! I know nothing of what may now be customary at 
Rosmersholm. 

Rosmer. Why, Kroll—you are not yourself to-day! 

Resecca. Allow me to wish you good-morning, Rector Kroll. [She goes 
out to the left.] 

KrorL. By your leave [Sits on the sofa.| 

Rosmer. Yes, Kroll, sit down, and let us talk things out amicably. 








[He seats himself in a chair directly opposite to the Recror.| 


KroLL. I havent closed an eye since yesterday. I have been lying thinking 
and thinking all night. 

Rosmer. And what do you say to things to-day? 

Krotu. It will be a long story, Rosmer. Let me begin with a sort of introduc- 
tion. I can give you news of Ulric Brendel. 

Rosmer. Has he called on you? 

Krott. No. He took up his quarters in a low public-house—in the lowest 
company of course—and drank and stood treat as long as he had any money. 
Then he began abusing the whole company as a set of disreputable black- 
guards—and so far he was quite right—whereupon they thrashed him and 
pitched him out into the gutter. 

Rosmer. So he is incorrigible after all. 
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Kroti. He had pawned the coat too; but I am told that has been redeemed 
for him. Can you guess by whom? 

Rosmer. Perhaps by you? 

Krorı. No; by the distinguished Mr. Mortensgard. 

Rosmer. Ah, indeed. 

Krory. I understand that Mr. Brendel’s first visit was to the “idiot” and “ple- 
beian.” 

Rosmer. Well, it was lucky for him 

Krott. To be sure it was. [Leans over the table towards Rosmer.) And 
that brings me to a matter it is my duty to warn you about, for our old—for 
our former friendship’s sake. 

Rosmer. My dear Kroll, what can that be? 

Kroty. It is this: there are things going on behind your back in this house. 

Rosmer. How can you think so? Is it Reb—is it Miss West you are aiming at? 

Krott. Precisely. I can quite understand it on her part. She has so long been 
accustomed to have everything her own way here. But nevertheless 

Rosmer. My dear Kroll, you are utterly mistaken. She and I—we have no 
concealments from each other on any subject whatever. 

Krotu. Has she told you, then, that she has entered into correspondence with 
the editor of the “Beacon”? 

Rosmer. Oh, you are thinking of the few lines she sent by Ulric Brendel? 

Krott. Then you have found it out. And do you approve of her entering into 
relations with a scurrilous scribbler, who never lets a week pass without hold- 
ing me up to ridicule, both as a schoolmaster and as a public man? 

Rosmer. My dear Kroll, I don’t suppose that side of the matter ever entered 
her head. And besides, of course she has full liberty of action, just as I have. 

Kroti. Indeed? Ah, no doubt that follows from your new line of thought. For 
Miss West presumably shares your present standpoint? 

Rosmer. Yes, she does. We two have worked our way forward in faithful 
comradeship. 

Krott [looks at him and slowly shakes his head]. Oh, you blind, deluded being! 

RosMErR. I? Why do you say that? 

Krort. Because I dare not—I will not think the worst. No no, let me say my 
say out.—You really do value my friendship, Rosmer? And my respect too? 
Do you not? 

Rosmer. I surely need not answer that question. 

Krott. Well, but there are other questions that do require an answer—a full 
explanation on your part.—-Will you submit to a sort of investigation ? 

Rosmer. Investigation? 

Krorı. Yes; will you let me question you about certain things it may pain you 
to be reminded of? You see—this apostasy of yours—well, this emancipa- 
tion, as you call it—is bound up with many other things that for your own 
sake you must explain to me. 

Rosmer. My dear Kroll, ask what questions you please. I have nothing to 
conceal. 

Krott. Then tell me—what do you think was the real, the ultimate reason 
why Beata put an end to her life? 
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Rosmer. Can you have any doubt on the subject? Or, rather, can you ask for 
reasons for what an unhappy, irresponsible invalid may do? 

Krotit. Are you certain that Beata was completely irresponsible for her ac- 
tions? The doctors, at any rate, were by no means convinced of it. 


Rosmer. If the doctors had ever seen her as I have so often seen her, for days j 


and nights together, they would have had no doubts. 

KroLL. I had no doubts either—then. 

Rosmer. Oh no, unhappily, there wasn’t the smallest room for doubt. I have 
told you of her wild frenzies of passion—which she expected me to return. Oh, 
how they appalled me! And then her causeless, consuming self-reproaches 
during the last few years. 

Krorr. Yes, when she had learnt that she must remain childless all her life. 

Rosmer. Yes, just think of that! Such terrible, haunting agony of mind about 
a thing utterly beyond her control ! How could you call her responsible 
for her actions? 

KrorL. H’m Can you remember whether you had any books in the house 
at that time treating of the rationale of marriage—according to the “ad- 
vanced” ideas of the day. 

Rosmer. J remember Miss West lending me a work of the kind. The Doctor 
left her his library, you know. But, my dear Kroll, you surely cannot suppose 
we were so reckless as to let my poor sick wife get hold of any such ideas? I 
can solemnly assure you that the fault was not ours. It was her own distem- 
pered brain that drove her into these wild aberrations. 

Kroiyi. One thing at any rate I can tell you; and that is, that poor, overstrung, 
tortured Beata put an end to her life in order that you might live happily— 
live freely, and—after your own heart. 

RosMeEr [starts half up from his chair]. What do you mean by that? 

KroLL. Listen to me quietly, Rosmer; for now I can speak of it. In the last 
year of her life she came to me twice to pour forth all her anguish and despair. 

Rosmer. On this same subject? 

Krotu. No. The first time she came, it was to declare that you were on the 
road to perversion—that you were going to break with the faith of your 
fathers. 

Rosmer [eagerly]. What you say is impossible, Kroll! Absolutely impossible! 
You must be mistaken. 

KroLL. And why? 

Rosmer. Because while Beata was alive I was still wrestling with myself in 
doubt. And that fight I fought out alone and in utter silence. I don’t think even 
Rebecca 

Krorrt. Rebecca? 

Rosmer. Oh well—Miss West. I call her Rebecca for convenience’ sake. 

Krotu. So I have remarked. 

Rosmer. So it is inconceivable to me how Beata could have got hold of the 
idea. And why did she not speak to me myself about it? She never did—she 
never said a single word. 

Krorrt. Poor creature—she begged and implored me to talk to you. 

Rosmer. And why did you not? 
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Kroti. At that time I never for a moment doubted that she was out of her 
mind. Such an accusation against a man like you!—And then she came again 
—about a month later. This time she seemed outwardly calmer; but as she 
was going she said: “They may soon expect the White Horse at Rosmersholm 
now.” 

Rosmer. Yes, yes. The White Horse—she often spoke of it. 

Krorı. And when I tried to divert her mind from such melancholy fancies, 
she only answered: “I have not long to live; for Johannes must marry Rebecca 
at once.” 

Rosmer [almost speechless}. What do you say? I marry 

Krorı. That was on a Thursday afternoon On the Saturday evening she 
threw herself from the bridge into the mill-race. 

Rosmer. And you never warned us ! 

Kror:. You know very well how often she used to say that she felt her end 
was near. 

Rosmer. Yes, I know. But nevertheless—you should have warned us! 

KroLL. I did think of it; but not till too late. 

Rosmer. But afterwards, why did you not 
about all this? 

Krott. What good would it have done for me to come torturing and harass- 
ing you still further? I took all she said for mere wild, empty ravings—until 
yesterday evening. 

Rosmer. ‘Then you have now changed your opinion? 

Kroti. Did not Beata see quite clearly when she declared you were about to 
desert the faith of your fathers? 

Rosmer [looks fixedly, straight before him]. I cannot understand it. It is the 
most incomprehensible thing in the world. 

Kror:t. Incomprehensible or not—there it is. And now I ask you, Rosmer 
—how much truth is there in her other accusation? The last one, I mean. 

Rosmer. Accusation? Was that an accusation? 

Krort. Perhaps you did not notice the way she worded it. She had to go, 
she said—why? 

Rosmer. In order that I might marry Rebecca 

Krotit. These were not precisely her words. Beata used a different expression. 
She said: “I have not long to live; for Johannes must marry Rebecca at once.’ 

Rosmer [looks at him for a moment; then rises]. Now I understand you, Kroll. 

KroLL. And what then? What is your answer? 

Rosmer [still quiet and self-restrained]._ To such an unheard-of 
fitting answer would be to point to the door. 

KROL [rises]. Well and good. 

Rosmer [stands in front of him]. Listen to me. For more than a year—ever 
since Beata left us—Rebecca West and I have lived alone here at Rosmer- 
sholm. During all that time you have known of Beata’s accusation against us. 
But I have never for a moment noticed that you disapproved of Rebecca’s 
living in my house. 

Krort. I did not know till yesterday evening that it was an unbelieving man 
who was living with an—emancipated woman. 
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Rosmer. Ah ? Then you do not believe that purity of mind is to be found 
among the unbelieving and the emancipated? You do not believe that morality 
may be an instinctive law of their nature! 

Kroti. I have no great faith in the morality that is not founded on the teach- 
ings of the Church. 

Rosmer. And you mean this to apply to Rebecca and me? To the relation 
between us two ? 

Krort. Not even out of consideration for you two can I depart from my 
opinion that there is no unfathomable gulf between free thought and— 
h’m 

Rosmer. And what? 

KROLL. and free love—since you will have it. 

ROsMER |in a low voice]. And you are not ashamed to say this to me! You, who 
have known me from my earliest youth! 

Kro. For that very reason. I know how easily you are influenced by the 
people you associate with. And this Rebecca of yours—well, Miss West then 
—we really know little or nothing about her. In short, Rosmer—I will not 
give you up. And you—you must try to save yourself in time. 

Rosmer. Save myself? How ? 














[Mapam HeEtsetx peeps in at the door on the left. 


Rosmer. What do you want? 

Mapam HerserH. I wanted to ask Miss West to step downstairs. 

Rosmer. Miss West is not up here. 

Mapam Hetseru. Isn’t she? [Looks round the room.) Well, that’s strange. 
[She goes.] 

Rosmer. You were saying——? 

Krort. Listen to me. I am not going to inquire too closely into the secret 
history of what went on here in Beata’s lifetime—and may still be going on. 
I know that your marriage was a most unhappy one; and I suppose that must 
be taken as some sort of excuse 

Rosmer. Oh, how little you really know me ! 

Krorı. Don’t interrupt me. What I mean is this: if your present mode of life 
with Miss West is to continue, it is absolutely necessary that the change of 
views—the unhappy backsliding—brought about by her evil influence— 
should be hushed up. Let me speak! Let me speak! I say, if the worst comes 
to the worst, in Heaven’s name think and believe whatever you like about 
everything under the sun. But you must keep your views to yourself. 'These 
things are purely personal matters, after all. There is no need to proclaim 
them from the house-tops. 

Rosmer. I feel it an absolute necessity to get out of a false and equivocal 
position. 

Krorı. But you have a duty towards the traditions of your race, Rosmer! 
Remember that! Rosmersholm has, so to speak, radiated morality and order 
from time immemorial—yes, and respectful conformity to all that is ac- 
cepted and sanctioned by the best people. The whole district has taken its 
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stamp from Rosmersholm. It would lead to deplorable, irremediable con- 
fusion if it were known that you had broken with what I may call the heredi- 
tary idea of the house of Rosmer. 

Rosmer. My dear Kroll, I cannot see the matter in that light. I look upon it 
as my imperative duty to spread a little light and gladness here, where the 
Rosmer family has from generation to generation been a centre of darkness 
and oppression. 

Krou [looks at him severely]. Yes, that would be a worthy life-work for the 
last of your race! No, Rosmer; let such things alone; you are the last man for 
such a task. You were born to be a quiet student. 

Rosmer. Perhaps so. But for once in a way I mean to bear my part in the 
battle of life. 

KroLL. And do you know what that battle of life will mean for you? It will 
mean a life-and-death struggle with all your friends. 

Rosmer [quietly]. They cannot all be such fanatics as you. 

KroLrL. You are a credulous creature, Rosmer. An inexperienced creature 
too. You have no conception of the overwhelming storm that will burst 
upon you. 


[Manam He tsetu looks in at the door on the left.] 


MapaM Hetsetu. Miss West wants to know 

Rosmer. What is it? 

Mapam HetsetH. There’s a man downstairs wanting to have a word with 
the Pastor. 

Rosmer. Isit the man who was here yesterday evening? 

Mapam HeEtsetu. No, it’s that Mortensgard. 

Rosmer. Mortensgard? 

Krotu. Aha! So it has come to this, has it?—Already! 

Rosmer. What does he want with me? Why didn’t you send him away? 

Mapam Hetsern. Miss West said I was to ask if he might come upstairs. 

Rosmer. Tell him I’m engaged 

Krort [fo Mapam HeEtsetu]. Let him come up, Madam Helseth. [Mapam 
HELSETH goées.] 

Krouu [takes up his hat]. I retire from the field—for the moment. But the main 
battle has yet to be fought. 

Rosmer. On my honour, Kroll—I have nothing whatever to do with Mor- 
tensgard. 

Krott. I do not believe you. On no subject and in no relation whatever will 
I henceforth believe you. It is war to the knife now. We will try whether we 
cannot disarm you. 

Rosmer. Oh, Kroll—how low—how very low you have sunk! 

Krort. I? And you think you have the right to say that to me! Remember 
Beata! 

Rosmer. Still harping upon that? 

Krott. No. You must solve the enigma of the mill-race according to your 
own conscience—if you have anything of the sort left. 
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[PETER MorrtenscArp enters softly and quietly from the 
left. He is a small, wiry man with thin reddish hair and beard.} 


Kroti [with a look of hatred]. Ah, here we have the “Beacon”—buming at 
Rosmersholm! [Buttons his coat.] Well, now I can no longer hesitate what 
course to steer. 

MortenscArp [deferentially]. The “Beacon” may always be relied upon to 
light the Rector home. 

Krorrt. Yes; you have long shown your goodwill. To be sure there’s a com- 
mandment about bearing false witness against your neighbour 

MorrensGArD. Rector Kroll need not instruct me in the commandments. 

Kroiy. Not even in the seventh? 

Rosmer. Kroll ! 

MortenscArD. If I needed instruction, it would rather be the Pastor’s business. 

Krort [with covert sarcasm]. The Pastors? Oh yes, unquestionably Pastor 
Rosmer is the man for that—Good luck to your conference, gentlemen! 








[Goes out and slams the door behind him.] 


Rosm_r [keeps his eyes fixed on the closed door and says to himself:] | Well, well 
—so be it then. [Turns.] Will you be good enough to tell me, Mr. Mortens- 
gard, what brings you out here to me? 

MorrenscArp. It was really Miss West I came to see. I wanted to thank her 
for the friendly note I received from her yesterday. 

Rosmer. _I know she wrote to you. Have you seen her then? 

MortenscArD. Yes, for a short time. [Smiles slightly.) I hear there has been 
a certain change of views out here at Rosmersholm. 

RosMER. My views are altered in many respects. I might almost say in all. 

MortTenscArD. So Miss West told me; and that’s why she thought I had better 
come up and talk things over with the Pastor. 

Rosmer. What things, Mr. Mortensgard? 

MortenscArp. May I announce in the “Beacon” that there has been a change 
in your views—that you have joined the party of freedom and progress? 

Rosmer. Certainly you may. In fact, I beg you to make the announcement. 

MorrenscArp. Then it shall appear in to-morrow’s paper. It will cause a great 
sensation when it’s known that Pastor Rosmer of Rosmersholm is prepared 
to take up arms for the cause of light, in that sense too. 

Rosmer. I don’t quite understand you. 

MortenscArp. I mean that the moral position of our party is greatly 
strengthened whenever we gain an adherent of serious, Christian principles. 

Rosmer [with some surprise]. Then you do not know ? Did not Miss West 
tell you that too? 

MortTenscArD. What, Pastor Rosmer? Miss West was in a great hurry. She 
said I was to go upstairs and hear the rest from yourself. 

Rosmer. Well, in that case I may tell you that I have emancipated myself 
entirely, and on every side. I have broken with all the dogmas of the Church. 
Henceforth they are nothing to me. 
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MortenscArp [looks at him in amazement]. Well—if the skies were to fall I 
couldn’t be more ! Pastor Rosmer himself announces 

Rosmer. Yes, I now stand where you have stood for many years. That, too, 
you may announce in the “Beacon” to-morrow. 

MortenscArp. That too? No, my dear Pastor—excuse me—I don’t think it 
would be wise to touch on that side of the matter. 

Rosmer. Not touch on it? 

MorrtenscArp. Not at present, I mean. 

Rosmer. I don’t understand 

MortEnscARD. Well you see, Pastor Rosmer—you probably don’t know the 
ins and outs of things so well as I do. But, since you have come over to the 
party of freedom—and, as I hear from Miss West, you intend to take an 
active share in the movement—I presume you would like to be of as 
much service as possible, both to the cause in general and to this particular 
agitation. 

Rosmer. Yes, that is my earnest wish. 

MortenscArp. Good. But now I must tell you, Pastor Rosmer, that if you 
openly declare your defection from the Church, you tie your own hands at 
the very outset. 

Rosmer. Do you think so? 

MorrenscArp. Yes, believe me, you won’t be able to do much for the cause, 
in this part of the country at any rate. And besides—we have plenty of free- 
thinkers already, Pastor Rosmer—I might almost say too many. What the 
party requires is a Christian element—something that every one must re- 
spect. That is what we are sadly in need of. And therefore I advise you to keep 
your own counsel about what doesn’t concern the public. That’s my view 
of the matter, at least. 

Rosmer. I understand. Then if I openly confess my apostasy, you dare not 
have anything to do with me? 

MorrenscArp [shaking his head]. I scarcely like to risk it, Pastor Rosmer. I 
have made it a rule for some time past not to support any one or anything 
that is actively opposed to the Church. 

Rosmer. ‘Then you have yourself returned to the Church? 

MorrenscArpD. That concerns no one but myself. 

Rosmer. Ah, so that is it. Now I understand you. 

MortenscArp. Pastor Rosmer—you ought to remember that I—I in parti- 
cular—have not full liberty of action. 

Rosmer. What hampers you? 

MortenscArD. The fact that I am a marked man. 

Rosmer. Ah—indeed. 

MortenscArp. A marked man, Pastor Rosmer. You, above all men, should 
remember that; for I have chiefly you to thank for the scandal that branded me. 

Rosmer. If I had then stood where I stand now, I should have dealt more 
gently witu your offence. 

MortenscArD. That I don’t doubt. But it is too late now. You have branded me 
once for all—branded me for life. I suppose you can scarcely understand 
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what that means. But now you may perhaps come to feel the smart of it 
yourself, Pastor Rosmer. 


Rosmer. I? 

MortenscArp. Yes. You surely don’t suppose that Rector Kroll and his set 
will ever forgive a desertion like yours? I hear the “County News” is going 
to be very savage in the future. You too may find yourself a marked man 
before long. 

Rosmer. In personal matters, Mr. Mortensgård, I feel myself secure from 
attack. My life is beyond reproach. 

MorrtenscåRD [with a sly smile]. That’s a large word, Mr. Rosmer. 

Rosmer. Perhaps; but I have a right to use it. 

MortTeEnsGArD. Even if you were to scrutinise your conduct as closely as you 
once scrutinised mine? 

Rosmer. Your tone is very curious. What are you hinting at? Anything defi- 
nite? 

MortenscArD. Yes, something definite. Only one thing. But that might be bad 
enough, if malicious opponents got wind of it. 

RosMER. Will you have the kindness to let me hear what it is? 

MortTEnscArD. Cannot you guess for yourself, Pastor? 

Rosmer. No, certainly not. I have not the slightest idea. 

MortenscArp. Well, well, I suppose I must come out with it then.—I have in 
my possession a strange letter, dated from Rosmersholm. 

Rosmer. Miss West’s letter, do you mean? Is it so strange? 

MortenscArp. No, there’s nothing strange about that. But I once received 
another letter from this house. 

Rosmer. Also from Miss West? 

MortenscArp. No, Mr. Rosmer. 

Rosmer. Well then, from whom? From whom? 

MortTEnscArD. From the late Mrs. Rosmer. 

Rosmer. From my wife! You received a letter from my wife! 

MortenscArp. I did. 

Rosmer. When? 

MorrenscArp. Towards the close of Mrs. Rosmer’s life. Perhaps about a year 
and a half ago. That is the letter I call strange. 

Rosmer. I suppose you know that my wife’s mind was affected at that time. 

MortenscArp. Yes; I know many people thought so. But I don’t think there 
was anything in the letter to show it. When I call it strange, I mean in another 
sense. 

Rosmer. And what in the world did my poor wife take it into her head to 
write to you about? 

MortenscArp. I have the letter at home. She begins to the effect that she is 
living in great anxiety and fear; there are so many malicious people about 
here, she says; and they think of nothing but causing you trouble and injury. 

RosMER. Me? 

MortenscArp. Yes, so she says. And then comes the strangest part of all. Shall 
I go on, Pastor Rosmer? 
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Rosmer. Assuredly! Tell me everything, without reserve. 

MorrenscArp. The deceased lady begs and implores me to be magnanimous. 
She knows, she says, that it was her husband that had me dismissed from my 
post as teacher; and she conjures me by all that’s sacred not to avenge myself. 

Rosmer. How did she suppose you could avenge yourself? 

MorrenscArp. The letter says that if I should hear rumours of sinful doings at 
Rosmersholm, I am not to believe them; they are only spread abroad by 
wicked people who wish to make you unhappy. 

Rosmer. Is all that in the letter? 

MortenscArp. You may read it for yourself, sir, when you please. 

Rosmer. But I don’t understand ! What did she imagine the rumours to 
be about? 

MorrenscArp. Firstly, that the Pastor had deserted the faith of his fathers. 
Your wife denied that absolutely—then. And next—h’m 

Rosmer. Next? 

MorrtenscArp. Well, next she writes—rather confusedly—that she knows 
nothing of any sinful intrigue at Rosmersholm; that she has never been wronged 
in any way. And if any such rumours should get about, she implores me to 
say nothing of the matter in the “Beacon.” 

Rosmer. Is no name mentioned? 

MorrtenscArD. None. 

Rosmer. Who brought you the letter? 

MorrenscArp. I have promised not to say. It was handed to me one evening, 
at dusk. 

Rosmer. If you had made inquiries at the time, you would have learnt that 
my poor unhappy wife was not fully accountable for her actions. 

MorrenscArp. I did make inquiries, Pastor Rosmer. But I must say that was 
not the impression I received. 

Rosmer. Was it not?—But what is your precise reason for telling me now 
about this incomprehensible old letter? 

MorrenscArp. To impress on you the necessity for extreme prudence, Pastor 
Rosmer. 

Rosmer. In my life, do you mean? 

MorrenscArp. Yes. You must remember that from to-day you have ceased to 
be a neutral. 

Rosmer. Then you have quite made up your mind that I must have something 
to conceal? 

MortenscArp. I don’t know why an emancipated man should refrain from 
living his life out as fully as possible. But, as I said before, be exceedingly 
cautious in the future. If anything should get abroad that conflicts with cur- 
rent prejudices, you may be sure the whole liberal movement will have to 
suffer for it-—Good-bye, Pastor Rosmer. 

Rosmer. Good-bye. 

MorrenscArp. I shall go straight to the office and have the great news put 
into the “Beacon.” 

Rosmer. Yes; omit nothing. 

MortTENSGARD. Ishall omit nothing that the public need know. 
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[He bows and goes out. RosMER remains standing in the doorway 
while he goes down the stairs. The outer door is heard to close.] 


Rosmer [in the doorway, calls softly]. Rebecca! Re—— H’m. [Aloud.] Ma- 
dam Helseth—is Miss West not there? 
Mapam HE sets [from the hail]. No, Pastor Rosmer, she’s not here. 


[The curtain at the back is drawn aside. 
REBECCA appears in the doorway.| 


Resecca. Rosmer! 

RosM_Er [turns]. What! Were you in my room? My dear, what were you doing 
there? 

REBECCA [goes up to him]. I was listening. 

Rosmer. Oh, Rebecca, how could you? 

Resecca. I could not help it. He said it so hatefully—that about my morn- 
ing gown 

Rosmer. Then you were there when Kroll ? 

Resecca. Yes. I wanted to know what was lurking in his mind. 

Rosmer. I would have told you. 

ResEcca. You would scarcely have told me all. And certainly not in his own 
words. 

Rosmer. Did you hear everything, then? 

Repecca. Nearly everything, I think. I had to go downstairs for a moment 
when Mortensgard came. 

Rosmer. And then you came back again ? 

Resecca. Don’t be vexed with me, dear friend! 

Rosmer. Do whatever you think right. You are mistress of your own ac- 
tions —But what do you say to all this, Rebecca ? Oh, I seem never to 
have needed you so much before! 

Resecca. Both you and I have been prepared for what must happen some 
time. 

Rosmer. No, no—not for this. 

Resecca. Not for this? 

Rosmer. I knew well enough that sooner or later our beautiful, pure friend- 
ship might be misinterpreted and soiled. Not by Kroll—I could never have 
believed such a thing of him—but by all those other people with the coarse 
souls and the ignoble eyes. Oh yes—I had reason enough for keeping our 
alliance so jealously concealed. It was a dangerous secret. 

Resecca. Oh, why should we care what all those people think! We know in 
our hearts that we are blameless. 

Rosmer. Blameless? I? Yes, I thought so—till to-day. But now—now, Re- 
becca ? 

REBECCA. Well, what now? 

Rosmer. How am to explain Beata’s terrible accusation? 

Resecca [vehemently]. Oh, don’t speak of Beata! Don’t think of Beata any 
more. You were just beginning to shake off the hold she has upon you, even 
in the grave. 
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Rosmer. Since I have heard all this, she seems, in a ghostly sort of way, to 
be alive again. 

Resecca. Oh no—not that, Rosmer! Not that! 

Rosmer. Yes, I tell you. We must try to get to the bottom of this. What can 
possibly have led her to misinterpret things so fatally? 

Resecca. You are surely not beginning to doubt that she was on the very 
verge of insanity? 

Rosmer. Oh yes—that is just what I can’t feel quite certain of any longer. 
And besides—even if she was 

Resecca. If she was? Well, what then? 

Rosmer. J mean—where are we to look for the determining cause that 
drove her morbid spirit over the border-line of madness? 

Resecca. Oh, why brood over problems no one can solve? 

Rosmer. I cannot help it, Rebecca. I cannot shake off these gnawing doubts, 
however much I may wish to. 

Resecca. But it may become dangerous—this eternal dwelling upon one 
miserable subject. 

Rosmer [walks about restlessly, in thought]. 1 must have betrayed myself in 
one way or another. She must have noticed how happy I began to feel from 
the time you came to us. 

ReEBEcca. Yes but, dear, even if she did ? 

Rosmer. Be sure it didn’t escape her that we read the same books—that the 
interest of discussing all the new ideas drew us together. Yet I cannot under- 
stand it! I was so careful to spare her. As I look back, it seems to me I made 
it the business of my life to keep her in ignorance of all our interests. Did I 
not, Rebecca? 

Repecca. Yes, yes; certainly you did. 

Rosmer. And you too. And yet ! Oh, it’s terrible to think of! She must 
have gone about here—full of her morbid passion—saying never a word— 
watching us—noting everything—and misinterpreting everything. 

Resecca [pressing her hands together]. Oh, I should never have come to Ros- 
mersholm! 

Rosmer. To think of all she must have suffered in silence! All the foulness 
her sick brain must have conjured up around us! Did she never say anything 
to you to put you at all on the alert? i 

Resecca [as if startled]. To me! Do you think I should have stayed a day longer 
if she had? 

Rosmer. No, no, of course not—Oh, what a battle she must have fought! 
And alone too, Rebecca; desperate and quite alone!—and then, at last, that 
heart-breaking, accusing victory—in the mill-race. 











[Throws himself into the chair by the writing-table, 
with his elbows on the table and his face in his hands.] 


ReBecca [approaahes him cautiously from behind]. Listen, Rosmer. If it 
were in your power to call Beata back—to you—to Rosmersholm—would 
you do it? 
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Rosmer. Oh, how do I know what I would or would not do? I can think of 
nothing but this one thing—that cannot be recalled. 

Resecca. You were just beginning to live, Rosmer. You had begun. You had 
freed yourself—on every side. You felt so buoyant and happy —— 

Rosmer. Oh yes—I did indeed—And now this crushing blow falls on me. 

ReseEcca {behind him, rests her arms on the chair-back]. How beautiful it was 
when we sat in the twilight, in the room downstairs, helping each other to lay 
out our new life-plans! You were to set resolutely to work in the world—the 
living world of to-day, as you said. You were to go as a messenger of emanci- 
pation from home to home; to win over minds and wills; to create noble-men 
around you in wider and wider circles. Noble-men. 

Rosmer. Happy noble-men. 

Resecca. Yes—happy. 

Rosmer. For it is happiness that ennobles, Rebecca. 

Resecca. Should you not say—sorrow as well? A great sorrow? 

RosMER. Yes—if one can get through it—over it—away from it. 

Resecca. That is what you must do. 

Rosmer [shakes his head gloomily|. I shall never get over this—wholly. There 
will always be a doubt—a question left. I can never again know that luxury 
of the soul which makes life so marvellously sweet to live! 

Resecca [bends over his chair-back, and says more softly:| What is it you 
mean, Rosmer? 

RosMeEr [looking up at her]. Peaceful, happy innocence. 

ReseEcca [recoils a step]. Yes. Innocence. [A short pause.] 

RosMER [with his elbow on the table, leaning his head on his hand, and looking 
straight before him]. And what extraordinary penetration she showed! How 
systematically she put all this together! First she begins to doubt my ortho- 
doxy: How could that occur to her? But it did occur to her; and then it 
grew to be a certainty. And then—yes, then of course it was easy for her to 
think all the rest possible. [Sits up in his chair and runs his hands through his 
hair.) Oh, all these horrible imaginings! I shall never get rid of them. I feel 
it. I know it. At any moment they will come rushing in upon me, and bring 
back the thought of the dead! 

Resecca. Like the White Horse of Rosmersholm. 

Rosmer. Yes, like that. Rushing forth in the darkness—in the silence. 

Resecca. And because of this miserable figment of the brain, you will let slip 
the hold you were beginning to take upon the living world? 

Rosmer. You may well think it hard. Yes, hard, Rebecca. But I have no choice. 
How could I ever leave this behind me? 

Resecca [behind his chair}. By entering into new relations. 

Rosmer [surprised, looks up]. New relations? 

Resecca. Yes, new relations to the outside world. Live, work, act. Don’t sit 
here brooding and groping among insoluble enigmas. 

Rosmer [rises]. New relations? [Walks across the floor, stops at the door and 
then comes back.| One question occurs to me. Has it not occurred to you 
too, Rebecca? 

Resecca [drawing breath with difficulty}. Let me—hear—what it is? 
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Rosmer. What form do you think our relations will take after to-day? 

Resecca. I believe our friendship will endure—come what may. 

Rosmer. ‘That is not exactly what I meant. The thing that first brought us 
together, and that unites us so closely—our common faith in a pure com- 
radeship between man and woman 

Resecca. Yes, yes—what of that? 

Rosmer. I mean, that such a relation—as this of ours—does it not presuppose 
a quiet, happy, peaceful life ? 

Resecca. What then? 

Rosmer. But the life I must now look forward to is one of struggle and unrest 
and strong agitations. For I will live my life, Rebecca! I will not be crushed 
to earth by horrible possibilities. I will not have my course of life forced 
upon me, either by the living or by—any one else. 

Resecca. No, no—do not! Be an absolutely free man, Rosmer! 

Rosmer. But can you not guess what is in my mind? Do you not know? Don’t 
you see how I can best shake off all gnawing memories—all the unhappy 
past? 

Resecca. How? 

Rosmer. By opposing to it a new, living reality. 

Resecca [feeling for the chair-back]. A living What do you mean? 

Rosmer [comes nearer]. Rebecca—if I were to ask you—will you be my sec- 
ond wife? 

Resecca [for a moment speechless, then cries out with joy]. Your wife! Your 
—! I! 

Rosmer. Come; let us try it. We two will be one. The place of the dead must 
stand empty no longer. 

Resecca. [—in Beata’s place ! 

Rosmer. ‘Then she will be out of the saga—completely—for ever and ever. 

Resecca (softly, trembling]. Do you believe that, Rosmer? 

Rosmer. It must be so! It must! I cannot—I will not go through life with a 
dead body on my back. Help me to cast if off, Rebecca. And let us stifle all 
memories in freedom, in joy, in passion. You shall be to me the only wife I 
have ever had. 

Resecca [with self-command|. Never speak of this again. I will never be your 
wife. 

Rosmer. What! Never! Do you not think you could come to love me? Is there 
not already a strain of love in our friendship? 

Resecca [puts her hands over her ears as if in terror]. Don’t speak so, Ros- 
mer! Don’t say such things! 

Rosme_r [seizes her arm]. Yes, yes—there is a growing promise in our relation. 
Oh, I can see that you feel it too. Do you not, Rebecca? 

Resecca [once more firm and calm]. Listen to me. I tell you—if you persist 
in this, I will go away from Rosmersholm. 

Rosmer. Go away! You! You cannot. It is impossible. 

Resecca. Itis still more impossible that I should be your wife. Never in this 
world can I marry you. 
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Rosmer [looks at her in surprise]. You say “can”; and you say it so strangely. 
Why can you not? 

Resecca [seizes both his hands]. Dear friend—both for your own sake and 
for mine—do not ask why. (Lets go his hands.] Do not, Rosmer. [Goes towards 
the door on the left.| 

Rosmer. Henceforth I can think of nothing but that one question—why? 

REBECCA [turns and looks at him]. Then it is all over. 

Rosmer. Between you and me? 

REBECCA. Yes. 

Rosmer. It will never be all over between us two. You will never leave Ros- 
mersholm. 

Resecca [with her hand on the door-handle]. No, perhaps I shall not. But if 
you ask me again—tt is all over. 

Rosmer. All over? Ho ? 

Resecca. For then I will go the way that Beata went. Now you know it, 
Rosmer. 

Rosmer. Rebecca—? 

REBECCA [in the doorway, nods slowly]. Now you know it. 





[She goes out.] 


RosMeEr (stares, thunderstruck, at the door, and says to himself:| What—is 
—this? 


Act III 


The sitting-room at Rosmersholm. The window and the entrance door are 
open. The sun is shining outside. Forenoon. Resecca West, dressed as in the 
first act, stands at the window, watering and arranging the flowers. Her crochet 
work lies in the armchair. Mapam HELsetuH is moving about, dusting the furni- 
ture with a feather-brush. 


Resecca [after a short silence]. I can’t understand the Pastor remaining so long 
upstairs to-day. 

Mapam Hetseru. Oh, he often does that. But he'll soon be down now, I 
should think. 

Resecca. Have you seen anything of him? 

Mapam Hetsetu. I caught a glimpse of him when I went upstairs with his 
coffee. He was in his bedroom dressing. . 

Resecca. I asked because he was a little out of sorts yesterday. 

Mapam Hetsern. He didn’t look well. I wonder if there isn’t something 
amiss between him and his brother-in-law. 

Resecca. What do you think it can be? 
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Mapam HeLseTH. I couldn’t say. Perhaps it’s that Mortensgård that has been 
setting them against each other. 

ReseEcca. Likely enough—Do you know anything of this Peter Mortens- 

ard? 

hae HetsetH. No indeed. How could you think so, Miss? A fellow like 
him. 

Resecca. Do you mean because he edits such a low paper? 

Mapam Hetsetu. Oh, it’s not only that—You must have heard, Miss, that 
he had a child by a married woman that had been deserted by her husband? 

Repecca. Yes, I have heard of it. But it must have been long before I came 
here. 

Mapam Hetsetu. It’s true he was very young at the time; and she should 
have known better. He wanted to marry her too; but of course he couldn’t do 
that. And I don’t say he hasn’t paid dear for it—But, good Lord, Mortens- 
gard has got on in the world since those days. There’s a many people run after 
him now. 

Resecca. Yes, most of the poor people bring their affairs to him when they’re 
in any trouble. 

Mapam Hexsera. Ah, and others too, perhaps, besides the poor folk—— 

Resecca [looks at her furtively]. Indeed. 

Mapam Hetsern [by the sofa, dusting away vigorously]. Perhaps the last 
people you would think likely to, Miss. 

Resecca [busy with the flowers]. Come now, that’s only an idea of yours, Ma- 
dam Helseth. You can’t be sure of what you’re saying. 

Mapam Hetseru. You think I can’t, Miss? But I can tell you I am. Why—if 
you must know it—I once took a letter in to Mortensgard myself. 

REBECCA [turning]. _No—did you? 

Mapam Hetseru. Yes, indeed I did. And a letter that was written here at 
Rosmersholm too. 

Resecca. Really, Madam Helseth? 

Mapam Hetseru. Yes, that it was. And it was on fine paper, and there was a 
fine red seal on it too. 

Resecca. And it was given to you to deliver? Then, my dear Madam Helseth, 
it’s not difficult to guess who wrote it. 

Mapam Hetsetu. Well? 

Resecca. It must have been something that poor Mrs. Rosmer, in her mor- 
bid state 

Mapam Hetsetu. It’s you that say that, Miss, not me. 

Resecca. But what was in the letter? Oh, I forgot—you can’t know that. 

Mapam Hetseru. H’m; what if I did know it, all the same? 

Resecca. Did she tell you what she was writing about? 

Mapam Hersetu. No, she didn’t exactly do that. But Mortensgard, when he’d 
tead it, he began questioning me backwards and forwards and up and down, 
so that I soon guessed what was in it. 

Resrcca. ‘Then what do you think it was? Oh my dear good Madam Helseth, 
do tell me. 
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Mapam HELSETH. Oh no, Miss. Not for the whole world. 

Resecca. Oh, you can surely tell me. We two are such good friends. 

Mapam HeLseTH. Lord preserve me from telling you anything about that, 
Miss. I can only tell you that it was something horrible that they’d got the poor 
sick lady to believe. 

Resecca. Who had got her to believe it? 

Mapam Hetsety. Wicked people, Miss West. Wicked people. 

ReseccaA. Wicked——? 

Mapam Hetsetu. Yes, I say it again. They must have been real wicked 
people. 

Resecca. And who do you think it could have been? 

Mapam Hezsetu. Oh, I know well enough what to think. But Lord forbid I 
should say anything. To be sure there’s a certain lady in the town—h’m! 

Resecca. I can see that you mean Mrs. Kroll. 

Mapam Hetsetu. Ah, she’s a fine one, she is. She has always been the great 
lady with me. And she’s never had any too much love for you neither. 

Resecca. Do you think Mrs. Rosmer was in her right mind when she wrote 
that letter to Mortensgard? 

Mapam Hetsetu. It’s a queer thing a person’s mind, Miss. Clean out of her 
mind I don’t think she was. 

Resecca. But she seemed to go distracted when she learned that she must 
always be childless. It was that that unsettled her reason. 

Mapam HELSETH. Yes, poor lady, that was a dreadful blow to her. 

Resecca [takes up her crocheting and sits in a chair by the window]. But after 
all—don’t you think it was a good thing for the Pastor, Madam Helseth? 

Mapam Herseta. What, Miss? 

Resecca. That there were no children. Don’t you think so? 

Mapam Herseta. H’m, I’m sure I don’t know what to say about that. 

Resecca. Oh yes, believe me, it was fortunate for him. Pastor Rosmer is not 
the man to have crying children about his house. 

Mapam Hetsetu. Ah, Miss, little children don’t cry at Rosmersholm. 

Resecca [looks at her]. Don’t cry? 

Mapam Hetseru. No. As long as people can remember, children have never 
been known to cry in this house. 

Resecca. That’s very strange. 

Mapam Hetseru. Yes; isn’t it? But it runs in the family. And then there’s 
another strange thing. When they grow up, they never laugh. Never, as 
long as they live. 

Resecca. Why, how extraordinary 

Mapam Hetseru. Have you ever once heard or seen the Pastor laugh, Miss? 

Respecca. No—now that I think of it, I almost believe you are right. But I 
don’t think any one laughs much in this part of the country. 

Mapam Hetsetu. No, they don’t. They said it began at Rosmersholm. And 
then I suppose it spread round about, as if it was catching-like. 

REBEcca. You are a very wise woman, Madam Helseth, 

Mapam Hetseta. Oh, Miss, you mustn’t sit there and make fun of me. 
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[Listens.] Hush, hush—here’s the Pastor coming down. He doesn’t like to 
see dusting going on. [She goes out to the right.| 


[JoHANNES Rosmer, with his hat and stick in his hand, enters 
from the hall.] 


Rosmer. Good-morning, Rebecca. 

Resecca. Good-morning, dear. [A moment after—crocheting.] Are you 
going out? 

Rosmer. Yes. 

Resecca. It’s a beautiful day. 

Rosmer. You didn’t look in on me this morning. 

Resecca. No, I didn’t. Not to-day. 

Rosmer. Do you not intend to in the future? 

Resecca. Oh, I don’t know yet, dear. 

Rosmer. Has anything come for me? 

Resecca. ‘The “County News” has come. 

Rosmer. The “County News”? 

Resecca. There it is on the table. 

RosMEr [puts down his hat and stick]. Is there anything ? 

REBECCA. Yes. 

Rosmer. And you didn’t send it up? 

Resecca. You will read it soon enough. 

Rosmer. Oh, indeed? [Takes the paper and reads, standing by the table.|— 
What!—“We cannot war our readers too earnestly against unprincipled 
renegades.” [Looks at her.] They call me a renegade, Rebecca. 

Resecca. They mention no names. 

Rosmer. That makes no difference. [Reads on.] “Secret traitors to the 
good cause.”—“Judas-natures, who make brazen confession of their apostasy 
as soon as they think the most convenient and—profitable moment has ar- 
rived.” “Ruthless befouling of a name honoured through generations”— 
“in the confident hope of a suitable reward from the party in momentary 
power.” [Lays down the paper on the table.] And they can say such things of 
me!—Men who have known me so long and so well! Things they themselves 
don’t believe. Things they know there is not a word of truth in—they print 
them all the same. 

Resecca. That is not all. 

RosMER [takes up the paper again]. “Inexperience and lack of judgment the 
only excuse”—“pernicious influence—possibly extending to matters which, 
for the present, we do not wish to make subjects of public discussion or ac- 
cusation.” [Looks at her.] What is this? 

Resecca. Itis aimed at me, plainly enough. 

Rosmer [lays down the paper]. Rebecca—this is the conduct of dishonour- 
able men. 

Repecca. Yes, they need scarcely be so contemptuous of Mortensgard. 

Rosmer [walks about the room]. Something must be done. All that is good in 
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human nature will go to ruin, if this is allowed to go on. But it shall not go on! 
Oh, what a joy—what a joy it would be to me to let a little light into all this 
gloom and ugliness! 

Resecca [rises]. Ah yes, Rosmer. In that you have a great and glorious object 
to live for. 

Rosmer. Only think, if I could rouse them to see themselves as they are; teach 
them to repent and blush before their better natures; bring them together in 
mutual forbearance—in love, Rebecca! 

Resecca. Yes, put your whole strength into that, and you must succeed. 

Rosmer. I think success must be possible. Oh, what a delight it would be then 
to live one’s life! No more malignant wrangling; only emulation. All eyes fixed 
on the same goal. Every mind, every will pressing forward—upward—each 
by the path its nature prescribes for it. Happiness for all—through all. [Hap- 
pens to look out of the window, starts, and says sadly:| Ah! Not through me. 

Resecca. Not ? Not through you? 

Rosmer. Nor for me. 

Resecca. Oh, Rosmer, do not let such doubts take hold of you. 

Rosmer. Happiness—dear Rebecca—happiness is above all things the calm, 
glad certainty of innocence. 

REBECCA [looks straight before her]. Yes, innocence—— 

Rosmer. Oh, you cannot know what guilt means. But I—— 

Resecca. You least of all! 

RosMER [points out of the window]. The mill-race. 

Resecca. Oh, Rosmer ! 








[Manam Hetsetu looks in at the door.] 


Mapam HEtsetu. Miss West! 
Resecca. Presently, presently. Not now. 
Mapam Hetsetu. Only a word, Miss. 


[ReBecca goes to the door. Manam HEtsetu tells 
her something. They whisper together for a few 
moments. Mapam HeLseTH nods and goes out.| 


Rosmer [uneasily]. Was it anything for me? 

Resecca. No, only something about the house-work.—You ought to go out 
into the fresh air, dear Rosmer. You should take a good long walk. 

Rosmer [takes up his hat]. Yes, come. Let us go together. 

ReBecca. No, dear, I can’t just now. You must go alone. But shake off all 
these gloomy thoughts. Promise me. 

Rosmer. Iam afraid I shall never shake them off. 

ReBecca. Oh, that such baseless fancies should take so strong a hold of you ! 

Rosmer. Not so baseless, I am afraid, Rebecca. I lay awake all night thinking 
it over and over. Perhaps Beata saw clearly after all. 

Resecca. In what? 

Rosmer. In her belief that I loved you, Rebecca. 
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Resecca. Right in that! 

Rosmer [lays his hat down on the table]. The question that haunts me is this: 
were we two not deceiving ourselves all the time—when we called our rela- 
tion friendship? 

Resecca. You mean that it might as well have been called ? 

ROSMER. Love. Yes, Rebecca, that is what I mean. Even while Beata 
was alive, all my thoughts were for you. It was you alone I longed for. It 
was when you were by my side that I felt the calm gladness of utter content. 
If you think it over, Rebecca—did we not feel for each other from the first a 
sort of sweet, secret child-love—desireless, dreamless? Was it not so with 
you? Tell me. 

Resecca [struggling with herself]. Oh—I don’t know what to answer. 

Rosmer. And it was this close-linked life in and for each other that we took 
for friendship. No, Rebecca—our bond has been a spiritual marriage—per- 
haps from the very first. That is why there is guilt on my soul. I had no right 
to such happiness—it was a sin against Beata. 

Resecca. No right to live happily? Do you believe that, Rosmer? 

Rosmer. She looked at our relation with the eyes of her love—judged it after 
the fashion of her love. Inevitably Beata could not have judged otherwise 
than she did. 

Resecca. But how can you accuse yourself because of Beata’s delusion? 

Rosmer. It was love for me—her kind of love—that drove her into the mill- 
race. That is an immovable fact, Rebecca. And that is what I can never 
get over. 

Resecca. Oh, think of nothing but the great, beautiful task you have devoted 
your life to. 

Roser [shakes his head]. It can never be accomplished, dear. Not by me. Not 
after what I have come to know. 

Resecca. Why not by you? 

Rosmer. Because no cause ever triumphs that has its origin in sin. 

Resecca [vehemently]. Oh, these are only ancestral doubts—ancestral fears— 
ancestral scruples. They say the dead come back to Rosmersholm in the shape 
of rushing white horses. I think this shows that it is true. 

Rosmer. Be that as it may; what does it matter, so long as I cannot rid my- 
self of the feeling? And believe me, Rebecca, it is as I tell you. The cause 
that is to win a lasting victory must have for its champion a happy, an inno- 
cent man. 

Resecca. [Is happiness so indispensable to you, Rosmer? 

Rosmer. Happiness? Yes, dear—it is. 

Resecca. ‘To you, who can never laugh? 

Rosmer. Yes, in spite of that. Believe me, I have a great capacity for hap- 
piness. 

Resecca. Now go for your walk, dear. A good long walk. Do you heat?— 
See, here is your hat. And your stick too. 

Rosmer [takes both]. ‘Thanks. And you won’t come with me? 
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Resecca. No, no; I can’t just now. 
Rosmer. Very well, then. You are with me none the less. 


[He goes out by the entrance door. REBECCA waits a mo- 
ment, cautiously watching his departure from behind the 
open door; then she goes to the door on the right.] 


Resecca [opens the door, and says in a low tone:] Now, Madam Helseth. You 
can show him in now. 


[Goes towards the window.] 


[A moment after Rector Kroz enters from the right. He 
bows silently and formally, and keeps his hat in his hand.] 


KroLt. He has gone out? 

Rebecca. Yes. 

Kroti. Does he usually stay out long? 

Resecca. Yes, he does. But one cannot count on him to-day. So if you don’t 
care to meet him—— 

Krotu. No, no. It is you I want to speak to—quite alone. 

Resecca. Then we had better not lose time. Sit down, Rector. 


[She sits in the easy-chair by the window. 
Rector Kroux sits on a chair beside her.] 


Krott. Miss West—you can scarcely imagine how deeply and painfully | 
have taken this to heart—this change in Johannes Rosmer. 

Respecca. We expected it would be so—at first. 

Kroti. Only at first? 

Repecca. Rosmer was confident that sooner or later you would join him. 

Krotu. I? 

Resecca. You and all his other friends. 

Kroi. Ah, there you see! That shows the infirmity of his judgment in all 
that concerns men and practical life. 

Resecca. But after all—since he feels it a necessity to emancipate himself 
on all sides—— 

Kro. Yes, but wait—that is just what I do not believe. 

Repecca. What do you believe then? 

KrorL. I believe that you are at the bottom of it all. 

ReBecca. It is your wife who has put that in your head, Rector Kroll. 

Krott. No matter who has put it in my head. What is certain is that I feel a 
strong suspicion—an exceedingly strong suspicion—when I think things over, 
and piece together all I know of your behaviour ever since you came here. 

Resecca [looks at him]. I seem to recollect a time when you felt an exceed- 
ingly strong faith in me, dear Rector. I might almost call it a warm faith. 

Krozi [in a subdued voice]. Whom could you not bewitch—if you tried? 
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Resecca. Did I try ? 

Kroxtu. Yes, you did. I am no longer such a fool as to believe that there was 
any feeling in the matter. You simply wanted to get a footing at Rosmersholm 
—to strike root here—and in that I was to serve you. Now I see it. 

Resecca. You seem utterly to have forgotten that it was Beata who begged 
and implored me to come out here? 

KroLL. Yes, when you had bewitched her to. Can the feeling she came to 
entertain for you be called friendship? It was adoration—almost idolatry. It 
developed into—what shall I call it?—a sort of desperate passion.—Yes, 
that is the right word for it. 

Resecca. Be so good as to recollect the state your sister was in. So far as I 
am concerned, I don’t think any one can accuse me of being hysterical. 

Krott. No; that you certainly are not. But that makes you all the more dan- 
gerous to the people you want to get into your power. It is easy for you to 
weigh your acts and calculate consequences—just because your heart is 
cold. 

Resecca. Cold? Are you so sure of that? 

Krott. I am quite certain of it now. Otherwise you could never have lived 
here year after year without faltering in the pursuit of your object. Well, 
well—you have gained your end. You have got him and everything into your 
power. But in order to do so, you have not scrupled to make him unhappy. 

Resecca. That is not true. It is not I—it is you yourself that have made him 
unhappy. 

Kro. I? 

Resecca. Yes, when you led him to imagine that he was responsible for 
Beata’s terrible end. 

Krort. Does he feel that so deeply, then? 

Resecca. How can you doubt it? A mind so sensitive as his 

Krott. I thought that an emancipated man, so called, was above all such 
scruples—But there we have it! Oh yes—I admit I knew how it would be. 
The descendant of the men that look down on us from these walls—how 
could he hope to cut himself adrift from all that has been handed down with- 
out a break from generation to generation? 

Resecca [looks down thoughtfully]. Johannes Rosmer’s spirit is deeply rooted 
in his ancestry. ‘That is very certain. 

Krotzt. Yes, and vou should have taken that fact into consideration, if you 
had felt any affection for him. But that sort of consideration was no doubt 
beyond vou. There is such an immeasurable difference between your antece- 
dents and his. 

Resecca. What antecedents do vou mean? 

Krott. I am speaking of your ongin—vyour family antecedents, Miss West. 

Resecca. Oh, indeed! Yes, it is quite true that I come of very humble folk. 
Nevertheless 

Kroz. I am not thinking of rank and position. I allude to your moral antece- 
dents. 

Resecca. Moral——? In what sense? 
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KroLt. The circumstances of your birth? 

Rezsecca. What do you mean? 

Krott. I only mention the matter because it accounts for your whole con- 
duct. 

Resecca. Ido not understand this. You must explain! 

Krouu. I really did not suppose you could require an explanation. Otherwise 
it would have been very odd that you should have let Dr. West adopt you 

Resecca [rises]. Ah! Now I understand. 

Kro.t. and that you should have taken his name. Your mother’s name 
was Gamvik. 

Resecca [walks across the room]. My father’s name was Gamvik, Rector Kroll. 

Krorı. Your mother’s business must have brought her very frequently into 
contact with the parish doctor. 

REBECCA. Yes, it did. 

Kroti. And then he takes you into his house—as soon as your mother dies. 
He treats you harshly; and yet you stay with him. You know that he won’t 
leave you a halfpenny—as a matter of fact, you only got a case full of books 
—and yet you stay on; you bear with him; you nurse him to the last. 

Resecca (stands by the table, looking scornfully at him]. And you account for 
all this by assuming that there was something immoral—something criminal 
about my birth? 

Kro.i. I attribute your care for him to involuntary filial instinct. Indeed I 
believe your whole conduct is determined by your origin. 

Resecca [vehemently]. But there is not a single word of truth in what you say! 
And I can prove it! Dr. West did not come to Finmark till after I was born. 

Krott. Excuse me, Miss West. He settled there the year before. I have as- 
sured myself of that. 

Repecca. You are mistaken, I say! You are utterly mistaken. 

KroLt. You told me the day before yesterday that you were nine-and-twenty 
—ain your thirtieth year. 

Resecca. Indeed! Did I say so? 

Kroii. Yes, you did. And I can calculate from that 

Repecca. Stop! You needn’t calculate. I may as well tell you at once: I 
am a year older than I give myself out to be. 

KrorL [smiles incredulously]. Really! I am surprised! What can be the rea- 
son of that? 

Resecca. When I had passed twenty-five, it seemed to me I was getting alto- 
gether too old for an unmarried woman. And so I began to lie about my age. 

KroLL. You? An emancipated woman! Have you prejudices about the age for 
marriage? 

Resecca. Yes, it was idiotic of me—idiotic and absurd. But some folly or 
other will always cling to us, not to be shaken off. We are made so. 

Kroit. Well, so be it; but my calculation may be right, none the less. For 
Dr. West was up there on a short visit the year before he got the appointment. 

Resecca [with a vehement outburst]. It is not true! 

Kroxu. Isit not true? 
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Resecca. No. My mother never spoke of any such visit. 

Krort. Did she not? 

REBECCA. No, never. Nor Dr. West either; not a word about it! 

Krott. Might not that be because they both had reasons for suppressing a 
year? Just as you have done, Miss West. Perhaps it is a family foible. 

Rezecca [walks about clenching and wringing her hands]. It is impossible. You 
want to cheat me into believing it. This can never, never be true. It cannot! 
Never in this world I 

Krott [rises]. My dear Miss West—why in heaven’s name are you so terribly 
excited? You quite frighten me! What am I to think—to believ ? 

Resecca. Nothing! You are to think and believe nothing. 

KroLL. Then you must really tell me how you can take this affair—this pos- 
sibility—so terribly to heart. 

Resecca [controlling herself]. It is perfectly simple, Rector Kroll. I have no 
wish to be taken for an illegitimate child. 

Kroti. Indeed! Well, well, let us be satisfied with that explanation—in the 
meantime, But in that case you must still have a certain—prejudice on that 
point too? 

Resecca. Yes, I suppose I have. 

Kroxu. Ah, I fancy it is much the same with most of what you call your “‘eman- 
cipation.” You have read yourself into a number of new ideas and opinions. 
You have got a sort of smattering of recent discoveries in various fields— 
discoveries that seem to overthrow certain principles which have hitherto 
been held impregnable and unassailable. But all this has only been a matter of 
the intellect, Miss West—a superficial acquisition. It has not passed into your 
blood. 

Resecca [thoughtfully]. Perhaps you are right. 

Krott. Yes, look into your own mind, and you will see! And if this is the case 
with you, one may easily guess how it must be with Johannes Rosmer. It is 
sheer, unmitigated madness—it is running blindfold to destruction—for him 
to think of coming openly forward and confessing himself an apostate! Only 
think—a man of his sensitive nature! Imagine him disowned and persecuted 
by the circle of which he has always formed a part—exposed to ruthless at- 
tacks from all the best people in the community! He is not—he never can be 
the man to endure all that. 

Resecca. He must endure it! It is too late now for him to retreat. 

Kroti. Not at all too late. By no means. What has happened can be hushed 
up—or at least explained away as a mere temporary aberration, however 
deplorable. But—one measure is certainly indispensable. 

Resecca. And what is that? 

Krotu. You must get him to legalise the position, Miss West. 

Resecca. His position towards me? 

Kro. Yes. You must make him do that. 

Resecca. Then you absolutely cannot clear your mind of the idea that our 
position requires to be—legalised, as you call it? 

Krouu. I would rather not go into the matter too closely. But I believe I have 
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noticed that it is nowhere easier to break through all so-called prejudices 
than in—h’m 

Resecca. In the relation between man and woman, you mean? 

Kroti. Yes—to speak plainly—I think so. 

Resecca [wanders across the room and looks out at the window]. I could al- 
most say—lI wish you were right, Rector Kroll. 

Krort. What do you mean by that? You say it so strangely. 

Resecca. Oh, well—please let us drop the subject. Ah—there he comes. 

Krott. Already! Then I will go. 

Resecca [goes towards him]. _No—please stay. There is something I want you 
to hear. 

Krort. Not now. I don’t feel as if I could bear to see him. 

Resecca. I beg you to stay. Do! If not, you will regret it by-and-by. It is the 
last time I shall ask you for anything. 

Kro tt [looks at her in surprise and puts down his hat]. Very well, Miss West— 
so be it, then. 





[A short silence. Then Jonannes Rosmer enters from the hall.] 


Rosmer [sees the Rector, and stops in the doorway.) _What!—Are you here? 

Resecca. He did not wish to meet you, dear.* 

Krott [involuntarily]. “Dear!” 

Resecca. Yes, Rector Kroll, Rosmer and I say “dear” to each other. That is 
one result of our “position.” 

KroLL. Was that what you wanted me to hear? 

Resrecca. That—and a little more. 

Rosmer [comes forward]. What is the object of this visit? 

Krouu. I wanted to try once more to stop you and win you back to us. 

Rosmer [points to the newspaper]. After what appears in that paper? 

Kroui. I did not write it. 

Rosmer. Did you make the slightest effort to prevent its appearance? 

= Krorrt. That would have been to betray the cause I serve. And, besides, it 
was not in my power. 

Rezecca [tears the paper into shreds, crushes up the pieces and throws them 
behind the stove]. There! Now it is out of sight. And let it be out of mind too. 
For there will be nothing more of that sort, Rosmer. 

Krorr. Ah, if you could only make sure of that! 

Resecca. Come, let us sit down, dear. All three of us. And then I will tell 
you everything. 

Rosmer [seats himself mechanically]. What has come over you, Rebecca? This 
unnatural calmness—what is it? 

Resecca. The calmness of resolution. [Seats herself.| Pray sit down too, 
Rector. [Recror Krox seats himself on the sofa.) 

Rosmer. Resolution, you say? What resolution? 


4In the original, Repecca here addresses Rosmer as “du” for the first time in 
KroLr’s presence. 
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REBECCA. I am going to give you back what you require in order to live 
your life. Dear friend, you shall have your happy innocence back again! 

Rosmer. What can you mean? 

Resecca. I have only to tell you something. That will be enough. 

Rosmer. Well! 

Repecca. When I came down here from Finmark—along with Dr. West— 
it seemed to me that a great, wide new world was opening up before me. The 
Doctor had taught me all sorts of things—all the fragmentary knowledge of 
life that I possessed in those days. [With a struggle and in a scarcely audible 
voice.| And then 

Krort. And then? 

Rosmer. But, Rebecca—I know all this. 

ResBecca [mastering herself]. Yes, yes—you are right. You know enough about 
this. 

KRo.t [looks hard at her]. Perhaps I had better go. 

Resecca. No, please stay where you are, my dear Rector. [To Rosmer.| 
Well, you see, this was how it was—I wanted to take my share in the life of 
the new era that was dawning with all its new ideas —Rector Kroll told me one 
day that Ulric Brendel had had great influence over you while you were still 
a boy. I thought it must surely be possible for me to carry on his work. 

Rosmer. You came here with a secret design ? 

Resecca. We two, I thought, should march onward in freedom, side by side. 
Ever onward. Ever farther and farther to the front. But between you and 
perfect emancipation there rose that dismal, insurmountable barrier. 

Rosmer. What barrier do you mean? 

Resecca. I mean this, Rosmer: You could grow into freedom only in the 
clear, fresh sunshine—and here you were pining, sickening in the gloom of 
such a marriage. 

RosMER. You have never before spoken to me of my marriage in that tone. 

Resecca. No, IJ did not dare to, for I should have frightened you. 

KroLL [nods to Rosmer]. Do you hear that? 

Resecca [goes on]. But I saw quite well where your deliverance lay—your only 
deliverance. And then I went to work. 

Rosmer. Went to work? In what way? 

Kroz. Do you mean that——? 

Repecca. Yes, Rosmer [Rises.] Sit still. You too, Rector Kroll. But 
now it must out. It was not you, Rosmer. You are innocent. It was I that lured 
—that ended in luring Beata out into the paths of delusion 

Rosmer [springs up]. Rebecca! 

Kro.t [rises from the sofa]. The paths of delusion! 

Resecca. The paths—that led to the mill-race. Now you know it, both of you. 

Rosmer [as if stunned]. But I don’t understand—— What is it she is saying? 
I don’t understand a word ! 

Krorr. Oh yes, Rosmer, I am beginning to understand. 

Rosmer. But what did you do? What can you possibly have told her? There 
was nothing—absolutely nothing to tell! 
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Rezecca. She came to know that you were working yourself free from all 
the old prejudices. 

Rosmer. Yes, but that was not the case at that time. 

Resecca. I knew that it soon would be. 

KroLL [nods to Rosmer]. Aha! 

Rosmer. And then? What more? I must know all now. 

REBECCA. Some time after—I begged and implored her to let me go away 
from Rosmersholm. 

Rosmer. Why did you want to go—then? 

Resecca. I did not want to go; I wanted to stay here, where I was. But I 
told her that it would be best for us all—that I should go away in time. I 
gave her to understand that if I stayed here any longer, I could not—I could 
not tell—what might happen. 

Rosmer. Then this is what you said and did! 

Resecca. Yes, Rosmer. 

Rosmer. This is what you call “going to work.” 

Resecca [in a broken voice]. I called it so, yes. 

RosMEr [after a pause]. Have you confessed all now, Rebecca? 

ReBecca. Yes. 

Krort. Not all. 

Resecca [looks at him in fear]. What more should there be? 

Krorı. Did you not at last give Beata to understand that it was necessary— 
not only that it would be wisest, but that it was necessary—both for your 
own sake and Rosmer’s, that you should go away somewhere—as soon as 
possible? Well? 

Resecca [low and indistinctly]. Perhaps I did say something of the sort. 

Rosmer [sinks into the armchair by the window]. And this tissue of lies and de- 
ceit she—my unhappy, sick wife believed in! Believed in it so firmly! So im- 
movably! [Looks up at Resecca.] And she never turned to me. Never said one 
word to me! Oh, Rebecca—I can see it in your face—you dissuaded her 
from it! 

Repecca. She had conceived a fixed idea that she, as a childless wife, had no 
right to be here. And then she imagined that it was her duty to you to efface 
herself. 

Rosmer. And you—you did nothing to disabuse her of the idea? 

Resecca No. 

Krorr. Perhaps you confirmed her in it? Answer me! Did you not? 

Resecca. I believe she may have understood me so. l 

Rosmer. Yes, yes—and in everything she bowed before your will. And she did 
efface herself! [Springs up.] How could you—how could you play this ghastly 
ame! 

ae It seemed to me I had to choose between your life and hers, Rosmer. 

Krout [severely and impressively]. That choice was not for you to make. 

Resecca [vehemently]. You think then that I was cool and calculating and self- 
possessed all the time! I was not the same woman then that I am now, as I 
stand here telling it all. Besides, there are two sorts of will in us, I believe! I 
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wanted Beata away, by one means or another; but I never really believed that 
it would come to pass. As I felt my way forward, at each step I ventured, I 
seemed to hear something within me cry out: No farther! Not a step farther! 
And yet I could not stop. I had to venture the least little bit farther. Only one 
hair’s-breadth more. And then one more—and always one more—And then 
it happened.—That is the way such things come about. [A short silence.] 

Rosmer [to Resecca]. What do you think lies before you now? After this? 

Resecca. Things must go with me as they will. It doesn’t greatly matter. 

Krott. Nota word of remorse! Is it possible you feel none? 

REBECCA [coldly putting aside his question]. Excuse me, Rector Kroll—that is 
a matter which concerns no one but me. I must settle it with myself. 

Krott [to Rosmer]. And this is the woman you are living under the same roof 
with—in the closest intimacy! [Looks round at the pictures.] Oh, if those that 
are gone could see us now! 

Rosmer. Are you going back to town? 

Krou [takes up his hat]. Yes. The sooner the better. 

Rosmer [does the same]. Then I will go with you. 

Kroti. Will you! Ah yes, I was sure we had not lost you for good. 

Rosmer. Come then, Kroll! Come! 


[Both go out through the hall without looking at Rr- 
BECCA. After a moment, ReBEcca goes cautiously to 
the window and looks out through the flowers.] 


REBECCA [speaks to herself under her breath]. Not over the foot-bridge to-day 
either. He goes round. Never across the mill-race. Never. [Leaves the win- 
dow.] Well, well, well! 


[Goes and pulls the bell-rope; a moment 
after, Manam Hetsetu enters from the right.| 


Mapam HetsetH. What is it, Miss? 

Resecca. Madam Helseth, would you be so good as to have my trunk brought 
down from the garret? 

Mapam Hetseru. Your trunk? 

Resecca. Yes—the brown sealskin trunk, you know. 

Mapam HeLsETH. Yes, yes. But, Lord preserve us—are you going on a jour- 
ney, Miss? 

Resecca. Yes—now | am going on a journey, Madam Helseth. 

Mapam Hetsetu. And immediately! 

Resecca. As soon as I have packed up. 

Mapam Hetseru. Well, I’ve never heard the like of that! But you’ll come back 
again soon, Miss, of course? 

Resecca. [Ishall never come back again. 

Mapam Hetseru. Never! Dear Lord, what will things be like at Rosmersholm 
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when you're gone, Miss? And the poor Pastor was just beginning to be so 
happy and comfortable. 

Resecca. Yes, but I have taken fright to-day, Madam Helseth. 570 

Mapam Herseru. ‘Taken fright! Dear, dear! how was that? 

Repecca. I thought I saw something like a glimpse of white horses. 

Mapam Hetsetu. White horses! In broad daylight! 

Resecca. Oh, they are abroad early and late—the white horses of Rosmer- 
sholm. [With a change of tone.) Well—about the trunk, Madam Helseth. 575 

Mapam Hetsern. Yes, yes. The trunk. 


[Both go out to the right.| 


Act IV 


ScEnE. The sitting-room at Rosmersholm. Late evening. A lighted lamp, with a 
shade over it, on the table. Resecca West stands by the table, packing some 
small articles in a hand-bag. Her cloak, hat, and the white crocheted shawl are 
hanging over the back of the sofa. 


[Manam HeEtseEtu enters from the right.| 


Mapam Hetsetu [speaks in a low voice and appears ill at ease]. All your things 
have been taken down, Miss. They are in the kitchen passage. 
Resecca. Very well. You have ordered the carriage? 
Mapam Hetsetu. Yes. The coachman wants to know what time he ought 
to be here. 5 
Resecca. About eleven o’clock, I think. The steamer starts at midnight. 
Mapam Hetsetu. [hesitates a little]. But the Pastor? If he shouldn’t be home 
by that time? 
ReseEcca. I shall go all the same. If I don’t see him, you can tell him that I 
will write to him—a long letter. Tell him that. 10 
Mapam Hetsern. Yes, writing—that may be all very well. But, poor Miss 
West—I do think you should try to speak to him once more. 
Resecca. Perhaps so. And yet—perhaps not. 
Mapam HeLseru. Well—that I should live to see this! I never thought of such 
a thing. 15 
Resecca. What did you think then, Madam Helseth? 
Mapam Hetsets. Well, I certainly thought Pastor Rosmer was a more de- 
pendable man than this. 
Respecca. Dependable? 
Mapam HELSETH. Yes, that’s what I say. 20 
Resecca. Why, my dear Madam Helseth, what do you mean? 
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Mapam Hetsetu. I mean what’s right and true, Miss. He shouldn’t get out of 
it in this way, that he shouldn’t. 

Resecca [looks at her]. Come now, Madam Helseth, tell me plainly: what do 
you think is the reason I am going away? 

Mapam Herseta. Well, Heaven forgive us, I suppose it can’t be helped, Miss. 
Ah, well, well, well! But I certainly don’t think the Pastor’s behaving hand- 
somelike. Mortensgard had some excuse; for her husband was alive, so that 
they two couldn’t marry, however much they wanted to. But as for the Pas- 
tor—h’m! 

Resecca [with a faint smile]. Could you have believed such a thing of Pastor 
Rosmer and me? 

Mapam Hetsetu. No, never in this world. At least, I mean—not until to-day. 

Resecca. But to-day, then ? 

Mapam Hetrseru. Well—after all the horrible things that they tell me the 
papers are saying about the Pastor 

Resecca. Aha! 

Mapam Hetsetu. For the man that can go over to Mortensgard’s religion— 
good Lord, I can believe anything of him. 

Resecca. Oh yes, I suppose so. But what about me? What have you to say 
about me? 

Mapam Hetseru. Lord preserve us, Miss—I don’t see that there’s much to 
be said against you. It’s not so easy for a lone woman to be always on her 
guard, that’s certain —We'’re all of us human, Miss West. 

Resecca. That’s very true, Madam Helseth. We are all of us human.—What 
are you listening to? 

Mapam HeEtseru [in a low voice]. Oh Lord—if I don’t believe that’s him 
coming. 

Resecca [starts]. After all then 











? [Resolutely.] Well well; so be it. 


[Jonannes Rosmer enters from the hall.] 


Rosmer [sees the hand-bag, etc., turns to Repecca, and asks:| What does 
this mean? 

Resecca. Iam going. 

Rosmer. At once? 

Resecca. Yes. [To Mapam Hetseru.] Eleven o'clock then. 

Mapam HeLseTH. Very well, Miss. [Goes out to the right.] 

Roser [after a short pause]. Where are you going to, Rebecca? 

Resecca. North, by the steamer. 

Rosmer. North? What takes you to the North? 

Resecca. It was there I came from. 

Rosmer. But you have no ties there now. 

Repecca. I have none here either. 

Rosmer. What do you think of doing? 

Resecca. I don’t know. I only want to have done with it all. 

Rosmer. To have done with it? 
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Resecca. Rosmersholm has broken me. 

Rosmer [his attention aroused]. Do you say that? 

Respecca. Broken me utterly and hopelessly—tI had a free and fearless will 
when I came here. Now I have bent my neck under a strange law.—From this 
day forth, I feel as if I had no courage for anything in the world. 

Rosmer. Why not? What is the law that you say you have——? 

Resseca. Dear, don’t let us talk of that just now.—What happened between 
you and the Rector? 

RosMER. We have made peace. 

Resecca. Ah yes; so that was the end. 

Rosmer. He gathered all our old friends together at his house. They have 
made it clear to me that the work of ennobling the minds of men—is not 
for me.—And besides, it is hopeless in itself, Rebecca—lI shall let it alone. 

Resecca. Yes, yes—perhaps it is best so. 

Rosmer. Is that what you say now? Do you think so now? 

ResEcca. I have come to think so—in the last few days. 

Rosmer. You are lying, Rebecca. 

Resecca. Lying ! 

Rosmer. Yes, you are lying. You have never believed in me. You have never 
believed that I was man enough to carry the cause through to victory. 

Resecca. I believed that we two together could do it. 

Rosmer. That is not true. You thought that you yourself could do something 
great in life; and that you could use me to further your ends. I was to be a 
serviceable instrument to you—that is what you thought. 

Resecca. Listen to me, Rosmer 

Rosmer [seats himself listlessly on the sofa]. Oh, what is the use? I see through 
it all now—I have been like a glove in your hands. 

REBECCA. Listen, Rosmer. Hear what I have to say. It will be for the last 
time. [Sits in a chair close to the sofa.| I intended to write you all about it 
—when I was back in the North. But I daresay it is best that you should hear 
it at once. 

Rosmer. Have you more confessions to make? 

Resecca. The greatest of all is to come. 

Rosmer. The greatest? 

Resecca. What you have never suspected. What gives light and shade to all 
the rest. 

Rosmer [shakes his head]. I don’t understand you at all. 

Resecca. It is perfectly true that I once schemed to gain a footing at Rosmer- 
sholm. I thought I could not fail to turn things to good account here. In one 
way or the other—you understand. 

Rosmer. Well, you accomplished your ends. 

Resecca. I believe I could have accomplished anything, anything in the world 
—at that time. For I had still my fearless free-born will. I knew no scruples— 
I stood in awe of no human tie—But then began what has broken my will— 
and cowed me so pitiably for all my days. 

Rosmer. What began? Do not speak in riddles. 
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Resrcca. It came over me—this wild, uncontrollable passion 
Rosme ! 

Rosmer. Passion? You 

Rresecca. For you. 

RosMeEr [tries to spring up}. What is this? 

Resecca [stops him]. Sit still, dear; there is more to tell. 

Rosmer. And you mean to say—that you have loved me—in that way! 

Repecca. I thought that it should be called love—then. Yes, I thought it 
was love. But it was not. It was what I said. It was a wild, uncontrollable 
passion. 

Rosmer [with difficulty]. Rebecca, is it really you—you yourself—that you are 
speaking of? 

Resecca. Yes, would you believe it, Rosmer? 

Rosmer. Then it was because of this—under the influence of this—that you— 
that you “went to work,” as you call it? 

Resecca. It came upon me like a storm on the sea. It was like one of the 
storms we sometimes have in the North in the winter-time. It seizes you— 
and whirls you along with it—wherever it will. There is no resisting it. 

Rosmer. And so it swept the unhappy Beata into the mill-race. 

Resecca. Yes; for it was a life-and-death struggle between Beata and me at 
that time. 

Rosmer. Assuredly you were the strongest at Rosmersholm. Stronger than 
Beata and I together. 

REBECCA. I judged you rightly in so far that I was sure I could never reach 
you until you were a free man, both in circumstances—and in spirit. 

Rosmer. But I don’t understand you, Rebecca. You—yourself—your whole 
conduct is an insoluble riddle to me. I am free now—both in spirit and in 
circumstances. You have reached the very goal you aimed at from the first. 
And yet 

Resecca. I have never stood farther from my goal than now. 

Rosmer. And yet I say—when I asked you yesterday—begged you to be my 
wife—you cried out, as if in fear, that it could never be. 

Rezecca. I cried out in despair, Rosmer. 

Rosmer. Why? 

Repecca. Because Rosmersholm has sapped my strength. My old fearless 
will has had its wings clipped here. It is crippled! The time is past when I had 
courage for anything in the world. I have lost the power of action, Rosmer. 

Rosmer. Tell me how this has come about. 

Repecca. It has come about through my life with you. 

Rosmer. But how? How? 

Resecca. When I was left alone with you here—and when you had become 
yourself again 

Rosmer. Yes, yes? 

REBECCA. for you were never quite yourself so long as Beata lived—— 

Rosmer. [I am afraid you are right there. 

Resecca. But when I found myself sharing your life here—in quiet—in soli- 
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tude—when you showed me all your thoughts without reserve—every tender 
and delicate feeling, just as it came to you—then the great change came over 
me. Little by little, you understand. Almost imperceptibly—but at last with 
such overwhelming force that it reached the depths of my soul. 

Rosmer. Oh, is this true, Rebecca? 

Resecca. All the rest—the horrible sense-intoxicated desire—passed far, far 
away from me. All the whirling passions settled down into quiet and silence. 
Rest descended on my soul—a stillness as on one of our northern bird-cliffs 
under the midnight sun. 

Rosmer. ‘Tell me more of this. Tell me all you can. 

Resecca. ‘There is not much more, dear. Only this—it was love that was born 
in me. The great self-denying love that is content with life, as we two have 
lived it together. 

Rosmer. Oh, if I had only had the faintest suspicion of all this! 

REBEccA. It is best as it is. Yesterday—when you asked me if I would be your 
wife—I cried out with joy 

Rosmer. Yes, did you not, Rebecca! I thought that was the meaning of your 
cry. 

Resecca. For a moment, yes. I had forgotten myself. It was my old buoyant 
will that was struggling to be free. But it has no energy left now—no power 
of endurance. 

Rosmer. How do you account for what has happened to you? 

Repecca. It is the Rosmer view of life—or your view of life, at any rate— 
that has infected my will. 

Rosmer. Infected? 

Resecca. And made it sick. Enslaved it to laws that had no power over me 
before. You—life with you—has ennobled my mind 

Rosmer. Oh that I could believe it! 

Resecca. You may safely believe it! The Rosmer view of life ennobles. 




















But {Shaking her head.] But—but 
Rosmer. But ? Well? 
REBECCA. but it kills happiness. 


Rosmer. Do you think so, Rebecca? 

Resecca. My happiness, at any rate. 

Rosmer. Yes, but are you so certain of that? If I were to ask you again now 

? If I were to beg and entreat yo ? 

Resecca. Dear—never speak of this again! It is impossible——! For you must 
know, Rosmer, I have a—a past behind me. 

Rosmer. More than what you have told me? 

Resecca. Yes. Something different and something more. 

Rosmer [with a faint smile]. Is it not strange, Rebecca? Some such idea has 
crossed my mind now and then. 

Resecca. It has? And yet ? Even so——? 

Rosmer. I never believed it. I only played with it—in my thoughts, you under- 
stand. 

Resecca. Ifyou wish it, I will tell you all, at once. 
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Rosmer [turning it off]. No, no! I will not hear a word. Whatever it may be— 
I can forget it. 

Resecca. But I cannot. 

RosMER. Oh, Rebecca | 

Resecca. Yes, Rosmer—this is the terrible part of it: that now, when all life’s 
happiness is within my grasp—my heart is changed, and my own past cuts 
me off from it. 

Rosmer. Your past is dead, Rebecca. It has no hold on you any more—it is 
no part of you—as you are now. 

Resecca. Oh, you know that these are only phrases, dear. And innocence? 
Where am I to get that from? 

Rosmer [sadly]. _ Ah—innocence. 

Resecca. Yes, innocence. That is the source of peace and happiness. That 
was the vital truth you were to implant in the coming generation of happy 
noble-men 

Rosmer. Oh, don’t remind me of that. It was only an abortive dream, Rebecca 
—an immature idea, that I myself no longer believe in—-Ah no, we cannot 
be ennobled from without, Rebecca. 

Resecca [softly]. Not even by tranquil love, Rosmer? 

Rosmer [thoughtfully]. Yes—that would be the great thing—the most glorious 
in life, almost—if it were so. [Moves uneasily.] But how can I be certain 
of that? How convince myself? 

Resecca. Do you not believe me, Rosmer? 

Rosmer. Oh, Rebecca—how can I believe in you, fully? You who have all 
this while been cloaking, concealing such a multitude of things! —Now you 
come forward with something new. If you have a secret purpose in all this, 
tell me plainly what it is. Is there anything you want to gain by it? You know 
that I will gladly do everything I can for you. 

Resecca [wringing her hands]. Oh, this killing doubt 
mer: ! 

Rosmer. Yes, is it not terrible, Rebecca? But I cannot help it. I shall never 
be able to shake off the doubt. I can never be absolutely sure that you are 
mine in pure and perfect love. 

Resecca. Is there nothing in the depths of your own heart that bears witness 
to the transformation in me? And tells you that it is due to you—and you 
alone? 

Rosmer. Oh, Rebecca—I no longer believe in my power of transforming any 
one. My faith in myself is utterly dead. I believe neither in myself nor in you. 

Resecca [looks darkly at him]. Then how will you be able to live your life? 

Rosmer. That I don’t know. I cannot imagine how. I don’t think I can live 
it—And I know of nothing in the world that is worth living for. 

Resecca. Oh, life—tife will renew itself. Let us hold fast to it, Rosmer—We 
shall leave it soon enough. 

Rosmer [springs up restlessly]|. Then give me my faith again! My faith in you, 
Rebecca! My faith in your love! Proof! I must have proof! 

Resecca. Proof? How can I give you proof 








! Rosmer—Ros- 
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Rosmer. You must! [Walks across the room.] I cannot bear this desolation— 
this horrible emptiness—this—this [A loud knock at the hall door.| 
Resecca [starts up from her chair]. _Ah—did you hear that? 





[The door opens. Utric BrenveE enters. He has a white shirt on, 
a black coat and a good pair of boots, with his trousers tucked into 
them. Otherwise he is dressed as in the first act. He looks excited. 


Rosmer. Ah, is it you, Mr. Brendel? 

BRENDEL. Johannes, my boy—hail—and farewell! 

Rosmer. Where are you going so late? 

BrENDEL. Downhill. 

Rosmer. How——? 

BrenDEL. I am going homewards, my beloved pupil. I am home-sick for the 
mighty Nothingness. 

RosMER. Something has happened to you, Mr. Brendel! What is it? 

BRENDEL. So you observe the transformation? Yes—well you may. When I 
last set foot in these halls—I stood before you as a man of substance, and 
slapped my breast-pocket. 

Rosmer. Indeed! I don’t quite understand 

BrENDEL. But as you see me this night, I am a deposed monarch on the ash- 
heap that was my palace. 

Rosmer. If there is anything I can do for you 

BRENDEL. You have preserved your child-like heart, Johannes. Can you grant 
me a loan? 

Rosmer. Yes, yes, most willingly! 

BrENDEL. Can you spare me an ideal or two? 

Rosmer. What do you say? 

BRENDEL. One or two cast-off ideals. It would be an act of charity. For I’m 
cleaned out, my boy. Ruined, beggared. 

Resecca. Have you not delivered your lecture? 

BRENDEL. No, seductive lady. What do you think? Just as I am standing ready 
to pour forth the horn of plenty, I make the painful discovery that I am bank- 
Tupt. 

Resecca. But all your unwritten works ? 

BRENDEL. For five-and-twenty years I have sat like a miser on his double- 
locked treasure-chest. And then yesterday—when I open it and want to dis- 
play the treasure—there’s none there! The teeth of time had ground it into 
dust. There was nix and nothing in the whole concern. 

Rosmer. But are you so sure of that? 

BRENDEL. There’s no room for doubt, my dear fellow. The President has 
convinced me of it. 

Rosmer. The President? 

BRENDEL. Well, well—His Excellency then. Ganz nach Belieben. 

Rosmer. Whom do you mean? 

BRENDEL. Peter Mortensgard, of course. 
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Rosmer. What? 

BRENDEL [mysteriously]. Hush, hush, hush! Peter Mortensgard is the lord and 
leader of the future. Never have I stood in a more august presence. Peter 
Mortensgard has the secret of omnipotence. He can do whatever he will. 

Rosmer. Oh, don’t believe that. 

BRENDEL. Yes, my boy! For Peter Mortensgard never wills more than he can 
do. Peter Mortensgard is capable of living his life without ideals. And that, do 
you see—that is just the mighty secret of action and of victory. It is the sum 
of the whole world’s wisdom. Basta! 

Rosmer [in a low voice]. Now I understand—why you leave here poorer than 
you came. 

BrENDEL. Bien! Then take a Beispiel by your ancient teacher. Rub out all 
that he once imprinted on your mind. Build not thy house on shifting sand. 
And look ahead—and feel your way—before you build on this exquisite crea- 
ture, who here lends sweetness to your life. 

Resecca. Isit me you mean? 

BRENDEL. Yes, my fascinating mermaid. 

Resecca. Why am I not to be built on? 

BRENDEL [comes a step nearer]. I gather that my former pupil has a great cause 
to carry forward to victory. 

Resecca. What then ? 

BRENDEL. Victory is assured. But—mark me well—on one indispensable 
condition. 

Resecca. Which is ? 

BRENDEL [takes her gently by the wrist]. That the woman who loves him shall 
gladly go out into the kitchen and hack off her tender, rosy-white little finger 
—here—just here at the middle joint. Item, that the aforesaid loving woman 
—again gladly—shall slice off her incomparably-moulded left ear. [Lets 
her go, and turns to Rosmer.] Farewell, my conquering Johannes. 

Rosmer. Are you going now? In the dark night? 

BrenpeL. The dark night is best. Peace be with you. [He goes. There is a 
short silence in the toom.] 

Resecca [breathes heavily]. Oh, how close and sultry it is here! 








[Goes to the window, opens it, and remains standing by it.] 


Roser [sits down in the armchair by the stove]. There is nothing else for it 
after all, Rebecca. I see it. You must go away. 

Resecca. Yes, I see no choice. 

Rosmer. Let us make the most of our last hour. Come here and sit by me. 

Resecca [goes and sits on the sofa]. What do you want to say to me, Rosmer? 

Rosmer. First, I want to tell you that you need not feel any anxiety about 
your future. 

Resecca [smiles]. H’m, my future. 

Rosmer. I have long ago arranged for everything. Whatever may happen, you 
are provided for. 
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Resecca. That too, my dear one? 

RosMER. You might surely have known that. 

Resecca. It is many a long day since I have given a thought to such things. 

Rosmer. Yes, yes—you thought things would always remain as they were 
between us. 

Resecca. Yes, I thought so. 

Rosmer. So did I. But if I were to go— 

Resecca. Oh, Rosmer—you will live longer than I. 

Rosmer. Surely my worthless life lies in my own hands. 

Resecca. What is this? You are never thinking of | 

Rosmer. Do you think it would be so strange? After this pitiful, lamentable 
defeat! I, who was to have borne a great cause on to victory—have I not 
fled from the battle before it was well begun? 

Resecca. ‘Take up the fight again, Rosmer! Only try—and you shall see, you 
will conquer. You will ennoble hundreds—thousands of minds. Only try! 

Rosmer. Oh, Rebecca—I, who no longer believe in my own mission! 

Resecca. But your mission has stood the test already. You have ennobled one 
human being at least—me you have ennobled for the rest of my days. 

Rosmer. Oh—if I dared believe you. 

Resecca [pressing her hands together]. Oh, Rosmer—do you know of nothing 
—nothing that could make you believe it? 

Roser [starts as if in fear]. Don’t speak of that! Keep away from that, Re- 
becca! Not a word more. 

Resecca. Yes, this is precisely what we must speak about. Do you know of 
anything that would kill the doubt? For I know of nothing in the world. 

Rosmer. It is well for you that you do not know.—It is well for both of us. 

Resecca. No, no, no.—I will not be put off in this way! If you know of any- 
thing that would absolve me in your eyes, I claim as my right to be told of it. 

Rosmer [as if impelled against his will to speak]. Then let us see. You say that 
a great love is in you; that through me your mind has been ennobled. Is it so? 
Is your reckoning just, Rebecca? Shall we try to prove the sum? Say. 

ReBecca. I am ready. 

Rosmer. At any time? 

Resecca. Whenever you please. The sooner the better. 

Rosmer. Then let me see, Rebecca—if you for my sake—this very evening 

[Breaks off.] Oh, no, no, no! 

Resecca. Yes, Rosmer! Yes! Tell me, and you shall see. 

Rosmer. Have you the courage—have you the will—gladly, as Ulric Brendel 
said—for my sake, to-night—gladly—to go the same way that Beata went? 

Resecca [rises slowly from the sofa; almost voiceless]. Rosmer ! 

Rosmer. Yes, Rebecca—that is the question that will for ever haunt me— 
when you are gone. Every hour in the day it will return upon me. Oh, I seem 
to see you before my very eyes. You are standing out on the foot-bridge— 
tight in the middle. Now you are bending forward over the railing—drawn 
dizzily downwards, downwards towards the rushing water! No—you recoil. 
You have not the heart to do what she dared. 
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Resecca. But if I had the heart to do it? And the will to do it gladly? What 
then? 

Rosmer. I should have to believe you then. I should recover my faith in my 
mission. Faith in my power to ennoble human souls. Faith in the human soul’s 
power to attain nobility. 

Resecca [takes up her shawl slowly, and puts it over her head; says with com- 
posure:| You shall have your faith again. 

RosMER. Have you the will and the courage—for this, Rebecca? 

Repecca. That you shall see to-morrow—or afterwards—when they find my 
body. 

Rosmer [puts his hand to his forehead]. There is a horrible fascination in 
this l 

Resecca. For I don’t want to remain down there. Not longer than necessary. 
You must see that they find me. 

Rosmer [springs up]. But all this—is nothing but madness. Go—or stay! I will 
take your bare word this time too. 

Repecca. Phrases, Rosmer! Let us have. no more cowardly subterfuges, dear! 
How can you believe me on my bare word after this day? 

Rosmer. I shrink from seeing your defeat, Rebecca! 

Resecca. It will be no defeat. 

Rosmer. Yes, it will. You will never bring yourself to go Beata’s way. 

Resecca. Do you think not? 

Rosmer. Never. You are not like Beata. You are not under the dominion of a 
distorted view of life. 

Resecca. But I am under the dominion of the Rosmersholm view of life— 
now. What I have sinned—it is fit that I should expiate. 

RosMeEr [looks at her fixedly]. Is that your point of view? 

Respecca. Yes. 

Rosmer [with resolution]. Well then, I stand firm in our emancipated view 
of life, Rebecca. There is no judge over us; and therefore we must do justice 
upon ourselves. 

ResEcca [misunderstanding him]. Yes, that is true—that too. My going away 
will save what is best in you. 

Rosmer. Oh, there is nothing left to save in me. 

Resecca. Yes, there is. But I—after to-day, I should only be a sea-troll 
dragging down the ship that is to carry you forward. I must go overboard. 
Why should I remain here in the world, trailing after me my own crippled 
life? Why brood and brood over the happiness that my past has forfeited for 
ever? I must give up the game, Rosmer. 

Rosmer. If you go—I go with you. 

Resecca [smiles almost imperceptibly, looks at him, and says more softly:] 
Yes, come with me—and see 

Rosmer. Igo with you, I say. 

Resecca. To the foot-bridge, yes. You know you never dare go out upon it. 

Rosmer. Have you noticed that? 

Resecca [sadly and brokenly]. Yes—It was that that made my love hopeless. 
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Rosmer. Rebecca—now I lay my hand on your head—[Does so]—and I wed 
you as my true wife. 

Resecca [takes both his hands, and bows her head towards his breast]. Thanks, 
Rosmer. [Lets him go.] And now I will go—gladly. 

Rosmer. Man and wife should go together. 

Resecca. Only to the bridge, Rosmer. 

RosMER. Out on to it too. As far as you go—so far shall I go with you. 
For now I dare. 

Resecca. Are you absolutely certain—that this way is the best for you? 

Rosmer. I am certain that it is the only way. 

Resecca. If you were deceiving yourself? If it were only a delusion? One of 
those white horses of Rosmersholm. 

Rosmer. It may be so. For we can never escape from them—we of this house. 

Resecca. Then stay, Rosmer! 

Rosmer. The husband shall go with his wife, as the wife with her husband. 

REBECCA. Yes, but first tell me this: Is it you who follow me? Or is it I who 
follow you? 

Rosmer. We shall never think that question out. 

Resecca. But I should like to know. 

Rosmer. We go with each other, Rebecca—I with you, and you with me. 

Resecca. | almost think that is the truth. 

Rosmer. For now we two are one. 

Resecca. Yes. Weare one. Come! We go gladly. 


[They go out hand in hand through the hall, and are seen to turn 
to the left. The door remains open. The room stands empty for a 
little while. Then the door to the right is opened by Mapam HELsETH.] 


Mapam HetsetH. Miss West—the carriage is [Looks round.| Not here? 
Out together at this time of night? Well—I must say ! Hm! [Goes out 
into the hall, looks round, and comes in again.) Not on the garden seat. 
Ah, well well. [Goes to the window and looks out.) Oh good God! that 
white thing there | My soul! They’re both of them out on the bridge! God 
forgive the sinful creatures—if they're not in each other's arms! [Shrieks 
aloud.) Oh—down—both of them! Out into the mill-race! Help! Help! [Her 
knees tremble; she holds on to the chair-back, shaking all over; she can scarcely 
get the words out.] No. No help here——The dead wife has taken them. 
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CONRAD 
The Secret Sharer 


THE ISOLATION OF the individual is a persistent undercurrent in modern 
fiction. For the past hundred years or so, many writers and artists, feeling 
themselves driven to the outskirts of society by the impersonal institutions 
which dominate modern civilization, have gone into a voluntary and often 
embittered exile: These institutions—whether they are called industrialism, 
communism, socialism, fascism, or democracy—all tend to regard the indi- 
vidual as a Massenmensch, a homologous, undifferentiated, manipulable 
organism guaranteed to respond to all stimuli in a calculable manner and 
perform, upon command, certain useful functions for the good of the group 
to which he belongs. Behind the obsession with obscenity and the perverse 
which grew out of late Romanticism and flowered among the Symbolists and 
Decadents of France, the contempt of the Dadaists and Surrealists toward 
their art as well as the public, the calculated obscurantism of many modern 
writers, lies the rancor of the artist toward a world which looks on him as 
an ornamental drone, a society in which, as Oscar Wilde said with mixed 
feelings, “AN art is quite useless.” 

But perhaps this sense of isolation has roots that lie deeper even than 
the rejection of the artist by modern society. During the past century shock 
waves of even a more catastrophic kind have threatened not only man’s role 
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in society but the foundations of civilization itself. Scientific speculation 
which entertains the view that our universe exists through chance and per- 
sists by statistical probability; religious skepticism that questions the possi- 
bility of any standard by which human acts may be measured; and art which 
has come to doubt the relevance of ideas such as “good,” “evil,” and “truth” 
in an accidental, undirected universe—perhaps all these trends have abetted 
one another and driven men together through fear into a kind of “together- 
ness” where their only reassurance lies in rehearsed gestures and stereotyped 
social behavior. 

The sense of alienation and rejection felt by writers at this state of 
affairs is understandable, but not especially praiseworthy unless it can be 
transformed into the positive statement which is a work of art. Joseph Conrad 
was able to do this in his work, chiefly by showing that an indifferent world, 
even an indifferent cosmos, does not give a man the right to surrender his 
identity, but rather imposes upon him the responsibility of defining himself 
without the aid of comforting but dehumanizing supports such as the fixed 
roles society is only too ready to provide. Conrad faced the problem head-on 
when he said: 


Those who read me know my conviction that the world, the temporal world, rests 
on a few very simple ideas; so simple that they must be as old as the hills. It rests, notably, 
amongst others, on the idea of Fidelity. At a time when nothing which is not revolutionary 
in some way or other can expect to attract much attention, I have not been revolutionary 
in my writings. The revolutionary spirit is mighty convenient in this, that it frees one from 
all scruples as regards ideas. Its hard, absolute optimism is repulsive to my mind by the 
menace of fanaticism and intolerance it contains. 


The hero of a Conrad story is man alone, often isolated not only from 
the world but also from knowledge of himself, and his task is nothing less 
than the creation of a pattern of life, one not taken second-hand from the 
institutions of society, but wrenched from the capacity for honor, love, and 
responsibility within his soul. 

Conrad’s own bizarre life makes him a uniquely appropriate representa- 
tive of the alienated modern hero. Born and raised in an inland country, he 
spent twenty years at sea and finally settled down in England; the son of 
ardent Polish patriots, he became a British subject in 1886; totally ignorant 
of the English language at the age of twenty (his native language was Polish, 
his second French), he became one of the finest stylists of modern English 
fiction. He was bom Jósef Teodor Konrad Korzeniowski in 1857 near Kiev, 
which was then in Russian Poland, the son of a violently nationalistic poet 
whose revolutionary activities soon caused the entire family to be sent in exile 
to Vologda, in northern Russia. The hard life there killed Conrad’s mother 
and so wrecked his father’s health that by the time he was twelve years of 
age he was orphaned and sent to live with an uncle. As a child he was an avid 
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reader; and, encouraged by the adventure stories of Frederick Marryat, 
developed a keen desire to see the world. His wanderlust was only whetted 
when, at the age of fifteen, he was sent to tour the continent; and after two 
years of pleading, he was finally permitted to ship out on a French merchant 
vessel. He served four years in the French merchant marine, until one day, 
seeing an English ship in the port of Marseilles, he decided to throw in his 
lot with the British. He went to England, taught himself the English lan- 
guage from a newspaper, qualified as a seaman, and worked his way up 
through the ranks until he received master’s papers in 1880. For the next 
fourteen years he served as master and chief mate on various British mer- 
chant ships, and it was during this period that he began to try his hand at 
writing. At the age of thirty-two, he began work on his first novel, Almayer’s 
Folly, and then slowly—writing for Conrad was always a laborious, fatiguing 
business—his major novels began to appear: The Nigger of the Narcissus 
(1897), Lord Jim (1900), Nostromo (1904), The Secret Agent (1907), 
Under Western Eyes (1911), Chance (1913), Vietory (1915), The Shadow- 
Line (1917), The Arrow of Gold (1919). Throughout these years he also 
produced several volumes of short stories (“The Secret Sharer” appeared in 
a collection called ’Twixt Land and Sea in 1912), five volumes of non- 
fiction, and three novels in collaboration with Ford Madox Ford. 

He left the sea in 1896 to become a full-time writer, but only slight 
critical acclaim greeted him his first few years ashore; in fact, things were 
so bad for Conrad and his family that friends had to secure a small govern- 
ment pension for him to live on. It was not until the appearance of Chance 
that he gained any sort of success, and it was only in the final years of his 
life that he got out from under constant debt. 

Most of his better works are sea stories—that is, their settings grow 
out of the years Conrad spent as a sailor—but they are a far cry from the 
rousing adventure tales of Marryat and Jack London, and perhaps the lag 
in Conrad’s popularity may be partially attributed to the fact that adventure- 
story readers found him dull, while readers accustomed to the conventional 
English novel vaguely suspected him of being just a writer of sea stories. But 
beneath this explanation lies a complexity which made him at first seem 
remote and inaccessible to the general public, for Conrad must be ranked as 
one of the greatest technical innovators in modern fiction. His desire to 
arrive at the inner significance of character and event led him to the sort of 
experimentation that has since become commonplace in the modern novel: 
his rapid shifts in point-of-view, with a narrator sometimes as many as five 
removes from the action, his manipulation of time sequence, his dislocation 
of the plot—all these devices reflect not only a dissatisfaction with Stendahl’s 
idea that the novel is “a mirror pulled along a road,” but also Conrad’s 
obsession with the underlying truth which gives meaning to action. As he 
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once said, “My task which I am trying to achieve is, by the power of the 
written word, to make you hear, to make you feel—it is, before all, to make 
you see.” 

“The Secret Sharer,” one of his finest short works, well illustrates the 
isolation and search for identity of the individual man. The idea of the 
alter-ego is not new to literature (Poe had used the theme in William Wilson, 
Dostoevsky in The Double, and Stevenson in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde), 
but Conrad developed it for his own purposes. The title itself is ambiguous, 
and describes not only one who shares a secret (the narrator) but also the 
secreted sharer, Leggatt. As the story progresses, it becomes apparent that the 
two men, alienated from their surroundings and themselves, temporarily 
become alternate possibilities of a single personality, and only through a 
realization of these possibilities ultimately arrive at the self-knowledge they 
both need. It is here then not a question of schizophrenia, but rather one 
of awareness of self, and, through it, the voluntary acceptance of responsi- 
bility for their destinies. 
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On my right hand there were lines of fishing stakes resembling a mysterious 
system of half-submerged bamboo fences, incomprehensible in its division of 
the domain of tropical fishes, and crazy of aspect as if abandoned forever by 
some nomad tribe of fishermen now gone to the other end of the ocean; for 
there was no sign of human habitation as far as the eye could reach. To the left 
a group of barren islets, suggesting ruins of stone walls, towers, and block- 
houses, had its foundations set in a blue sea that itself looked solid, so still and 
stable did it lie below my feet; even the track of light from the westering sun 
shone smoothly, without that animated glitter which tells of an imperceptible 
tipple. And when I turned my head to take a parting glance at the tug which 
had just left us anchored outside the bar, I saw the straight line of the flat shore 
joined to the stable sea, edge to edge, with a perfect and unmarked closeness, 
in one leveled floor half brown, half blue under the enormous dome of the sky. 
Corresponding in their insignificance to the islets of the sea, two small clumps 
of trees, one on each side of the only fault in the impeccable joint, marked the 
mouth of the river Meinam we had just left on the first preparatory stage of our 
homeward journey; and, far back on the inland level, a larger and loftier mass, 


* From THE SECRET SHARER by Joseph Conrad, Reprinted by permission of 
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the grove surrounding the great Paknam pagoda, was the only thing on which the 
eye could rest from the vain task of exploring the monotonous sweep of the 
horizon. Here and there gleams as of a few scattered pieces of silver marked 
the windings of the great river; and on the nearest of them, just within the bar, the 
tug steaming right into the land became lost to my sight, hull and funnel and 
masts, as though the impassive earth had swallowed her up without an effort, with- 
out a tremor. My eye followed the light cloud of her smoke, now here, now 
there, above the plain, according to the devious curves of the stream, but al- 
ways fainter and farther away, till I lost it at last behind the miter-shaped hill 
of the great pagoda. And then I was left alone with my ship, anchored at the 
head of the Gulf of Siam. 

She floated at the starting point of a long journey, very still in an immense 
stillness, the shadows of her spars flung far to the eastward by the setting sun. 
At that moment I was alone on her decks. There was not a sound in her—and 
around us nothing moved, nothing lived, not a canoe on the water, not a bird 
in the air, not a cloud in the sky. In this breathless pause at the threshold of a 
long passage we seemed to be measuring our fitness for a long and arduous 
enterprise, the appointed task of both our existences to be carried out, far from 
all human eyes, with only sky and sea for spectators and for judges. 

There must have been some glare in the air to interfere with one’s sight, 
because it was only just before the sun left us that my roaming eyes made out 
beyond the highest ridge of the principal islet of the group something which 
did away with the solemnity of perfect solitude. The tide of darkness flowed 
on swiftly; and with tropical suddenness a swarm of stars came out above the 
shadowy earth, while I lingered yet, my hand resting lightly on my ship’s rail as 
if on the shoulder of a trusted friend. But, with all that multitude of celestial 
bodies staring down at one, the comfort of quiet communion with her was gone 
for good. And there were also disturbing sounds by this time—voices, footsteps 
forward; the steward flitted along the main deck, a busily ministering spirit; a 
hand bell tinkled urgently under the poop deck. ... 

I found my two officers waiting for me near the supper table, in the lighted 
cuddy. We sat down at once, and as I helped the chief mate, I said: 

“Are you aware that there is a ship anchored inside the islands? I saw her 
mastheads above the ridge as the sun went down.” 

He raised sharply his simple face, overcharged by a terrible growth of whisker, 
and emitted his usual ejaculations: “Bless my soul, sir! You don’t say so!” 

My second mate was a round-cheeked, silent young man, grave beyond 
his years, I thought; but as our eyes happened to meet I detected a slight quiver 
on his lips. I looked down at once. It was not my part to encourage sneering on 
board my ship. It must be said, too, that I knew very little of my officers. In 
consequence of certain events of no particular significance, except to myself, 
I had been appointed to the command only a fortnight before. Neither did I 
know much of the hands forward. All these people had been together for eight- 
een months or so, and my position was that of the only stranger on board. I 
mention this because it has some bearing on what is to follow. But what I felt 
most was my being a stranger to the ship; and if all the truth must be told, I 
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was somewhat of a stranger to myself. The youngest man on board (barring 
the second mate), and untried as yet by a position of the fullest responsibility, 
I was willing to take the adequacy of the others for granted. They had simply to 
be equal to their tasks: but I wondered how far I should turn out faithful to 
that ideal conception of one’s own personality every man sets up for himself 
secretly. 


Meantime the chief mate, with an almost visible effect of collaboration on 
the part of his round eyes and frightful whiskers, was trying to evolve a theory 
of the anchored ship. His dominant trait was to take all things into earnest 
consideration. He was of a painstaking turn of mind. As he used to say, he 
“liked to account to himself” for practically everything that came in his way, 
down to a miserable scorpion he had found in his cabin a week before. The 
why and the wherefore of that scorpion—how it got on board and came to 
select his room rather than the pantry (which was a dark place and more 
what a scorpion would be partial to), and how on earth it managed to drown 
itself in the inkwell of his writing desk—had exercised him infinitely. The ship 
within the islands was much more easily accounted for; and just as we were about 
to rise from the table he made his pronouncement. She was, he doubted not, a 
ship from home lately arrived. Probably she drew too much water to cross the 
bar except at the top of spring tides. Therefore she went into that natural har- 
bor to wait for a few days in preference to remaining in an open roadstead. 

“That’s so,” confirmed the second mate, suddenly, in his slightly hoarse 
voice. “She draws over twenty feet. She’s the Liverpool ship Sephora with a 
cargo of coal. Hundred and twenty-three days from Cardiff.” 

We looked at him in surprise. 

“The tugboat skipper told me when he came on board for your letters, sit,” 
explained the young man. “He expects to take her up the river the day after 
tomorrow.” 

After thus overwhelming us with the extent of his information he slipped out 
of the cabin. The mate observed regretfully that he “could not account for that 
young fellow’s whims.” What prevented him telling us all about it at once, he 
wanted to know. 

I detained him as he was making a move. For the last two days the crew 
had had plenty of hard work, and the night before they had very little sleep. I 
felt painfully that I—a stranger—was doing something unusual when I directed 
him to let all hands turn in without setting an anchor watch. I proposed to 
keep on deck myself till one o’clock or thereabouts. I would get the second mate 
to relieve me at that hour. 

“He will turn out the cook and the steward at four,” I concluded, “and then 
give you a call. Of course at the slightest sign of any sort of wind we'll have the 
hands up and make a start at once.” 

He concealed his astonishment. “Very well, sir.” Outside the cuddy he put 
his head in the second mate’s door to inform him of my unheard-of caprice to 
take a five hours’ anchor watch on myself. I heard the other raise his voice in- 
credulously: “What? The captain himself?” Then a few more murmurs, a door 
closed, then another. A few moments later I went on deck. 
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My strangeness, which had made me sleepless, had prompted that uncon- 
ventional arrangement, as if I had expected in those solitary hours of the night 
to get on terms with the ship of which I knew nothing, manned by men of whom 
_ I knew very little more. Fast alongside a wharf, littered like any ship in port with 

a tangle of unrelated things, invaded by unrelated shore people, I had hardly 
seen her yet properly. Now, as she lay cleared for sea, the stretch of her main 
deck seemed to me very fine under the stars. Very fine, very roomy for her size, 
and very inviting. I descended the poop and paced the waist, my mind picturing 
to myself the coming passage through the Malay Archipelago, down the Indian 
Ocean, and up the Atlantic. All its phases were familiar enough to me, every 
characteristic, all the alternatives which were likely to face me on the high seas 
—everything! . . . except the novel responsibility of command. But I took heart 
from the reasonable thought that the ship was like other ships, the men like 
other men, and that the sea was not likely to keep any special surprises expressly 
for my discomfiture. 

Arrived at that comforting conclusion, I bethought myself of a cigar and 
went below to get it. All was still down there. Everybody at the after end of the 
ship was sleeping profoundly. I came out again on the quarter-deck, agreeably 
at ease in my sleeping suit on that warm breathless night, barefooted, a glowing 
cigar in my teeth, and, going forward, I was met by the profound silence of the 
fore end of the ship. Only as I passed the door of the forecastle I heard a deep, 
quiet, trustful sigh of some sleeper inside. And suddenly I rejoiced in the great 
security of the sea as compared with the unrest of the land, in my choice of 
that untempted life presenting no disquieting problems, invested with an ele- 
mentary moral beauty by the absolute straightforwardness of its appeal and 
by the singleness of its purpose. 

The riding light in the fore-rigging burned with a clear, untroubled, as if 
symbolic, flame, confident and bright in the mysterious shades of the night. 
Passing on my way aft along the other side of the ship, I observed that the rope 
side ladder, put over, no doubt, for the master of the tug when he came to 
fetch away our letters, had not been hauled in as it should have been. I be- 
came annoyed at this, for exactitude in small matters is the very soul of dis- 
cipline. Then I reflected that I had myself peremptorily dismissed my officers 
from duty, and by my own act had prevented the anchor watch being formally 
set and things properly attended to. I asked myself whether it was wise ever to 
interfere with the established routine of duties even from the kindest of mo- 
tives. My action might have made me appear eccentric. Goodness only knew 
how that absurdly whiskered mate would “account” for my conduct, and what 
the whole ship thought of that informality of their new captain. I was vexed 
with myself. 

Not from compunction certainly, but, as it were mechanically, I proceeded 
to get the ladder in myself. Now a side ladder of that sort is a light affair and 
comes in easily, yet my vigorous tug, which should have brought it flying on 
board, merely recoiled upon my body in a totally unexpected jerk. What the 
devil! . . . I was so astounded by the immovableness of that ladder that I re- 
mained stock-still, trying to account for it to myself like that imbecile mate of 
mine. In the end, of course, I put my head over the rail. 
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The side of the ship made an opaque belt of shadow on the darkling glassy 
shimmer of the sea. But I saw at once something elongated and pale floating 
very close to the ladder. Before I could form a guess a faint flash of phosphores- 
cent light, which seemed to issue suddenly from the naked body of a man, 
flickered in the sleeping water with the elusive, silent play of summer lightning 
in a night sky. With a gasp I saw revealed to my stare a pair of feet, the long 
legs, a broad livid back immersed right up to the neck in a greenish cadaverous 
glow. One hand, awash, clutched the bottom rung of the ladder. He was com- 
plete but for the head. A headless corpse! The cigar dropped out of my gaping 
mouth with a tiny plop and a short hiss quite audible in that absolute stillness of 
all things under heaven. At that I suppose he raised up his face, a dimly pale oval 
in the shadow of the ship’s side. But even then I could only barely make out 
down there the shape of his black-haired head. However, it was enough for the 
horrid, frost-bound sensation which had gripped me about the chest to pass off. 
The moment of vain exclamations was past, too. I only climbed on the spare 
spar and leaned over the rail as far as I could, to bring my eyes nearer to that 
mystery floating alongside. 

As he hung by the ladder, like a resting swimmer, the sea lightning played 
about his limbs at every stir; and he appeared in it ghastly, silvery, fishlike. 
He remained as mute as a fish, too. He made no motion to get out of the water, 
either. It was inconceivable that he should not attempt to come on board, and 
strangely troubling to suspect that perhaps he did not want to. And my first 
words were prompted by just that troubled incertitude. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked in my ordinary tone, speaking down to the 
face upturned exactly under mine. 

“Cramp,” it answered, no louder. Then slightly anxious, “I say, no need to 
call anyone.” 

“I was not going to,” I said. 

“Are you alone on deck?” 

“Yes.” 

I had somehow the impression that he was on the point of letting go the 
ladder to swim away beyond my ken—mysterious as he came. But, for the mo- 
ment, this being appearing as if he had risen from the bottom of the sea (it 
was certainly the nearest land to the ship) wanted only to know the time. I 
told him. And he, down there, tentatively: 

“I suppose your captain’s turned in?” 

“T am sure he isn’t,” I said. 

He seemed to struggle with himself, for I heard something like the low, 
bitter murmur of doubt. “What’s the good?” His next words came out with a 
hesitating effort. 

“Look here, my man. Could you call him out quietly?” 

I thought the time had come to declare myself. 

“T am the captain.” 

I heard a “By Jove!” whispered at the level of the water. The phosphores- 
cence flashed in the swirl of the water all about his limbs, his other hand seized 
the ladder. 
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“My name’s Leggatt.” 

The voice was calm and resolute. A good voice. The self-possession of that 
man had somehow induced a corresponding state in myself. It was very quietly 
that I remarked: 

“You must be a good swimmer.” 

“Yes. I’ve been in the water practically since nine o’clock. The question for 
me now is whether I am to let go this ladder and go on swimming till I sink 
from exhaustion, or—to come on board here.” 

I felt this was no mere formula of desperate speech, but a real alternative 
in the view of a strong soul. I should have gathered from this that he was young; 
indeed, it is only the young who are ever confronted by such clear issues. But 
at the time it was pure intuition on my part. A mysterious communication was 
established already between us two—in the face of that silent, darkened tropi- 
cal sea. I was young, too; young enough to make no comment. The man in the 
water began suddenly to climb up the ladder, and I hastened away from the rail 
to fetch some clothes. 

Before entering the cabin I stood still, listening in the lobby at the foot of 
the stairs. A faint snore came through the closed door of the chief mate’s room. 
The second mate’s door was on the hook, but the darkness in there was absolutely 
soundless. He, too, was young and could sleep like a stone. Remained the stew- 
ard, but he was not likely to wake up before he was called. I got a sleeping suit 
out of my room and, coming back on deck, saw the naked man from the sea 
sitting on the main hatch, glimmering white in the darkness, his elbows on his 
knees and his head in his hands. In a moment he had concealed his damp body in 
a sleeping suit of the same gray-stripe pattern as the one I was wearing and fol- 
lowed me like my double on the poop. Together we moved right aft, barefooted, 
silent. 

“What is it?” I asked in a deadened voice, taking the lighted lamp out of the 
binnacle, and raising it to his face. 

“An ugly business.” 

He had rather regular features; a good mouth; light eyes under somewhat 
heavy, dark eyebrows; a smooth, square forehead; no growth on his cheeks; a 
small, brown mustache, and a well-shaped, round chin. His expression was con- 
centrated, meditative, under the inspecting light of the lamp I held up to his 
face; such as a man thinking hard in solitude might wear. My sleeping suit was 
just right for his size. A well-knit young fellow of twenty-five at most. He caught 
his lower lip with the edge of white, even teeth. 

“Yes,” I said, replacing the lamp in the binnacle. The warm, heavy tropical 
night closed upon his head again. 

“There’s a ship over there,” he murmured. 

“Yes, I know. The Sephora. Did you know of us?” 

“Hadn’t the slightest idea. I am the mate of her—” He paused and corrected 
himself. “I should say I was.” 

“Aha! Something wrong?” 

“Yes. Very wrong indeed. I’ve killed a man.” 

“What do you mean? Just now?” 
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“No, on the passage. Weeks ago. Thirty-nine south. When I say a man—” 

“Fit of temper,” I suggested, confidently. 

The shadowy, dark head, like mine, seemed to nod imperceptibly above the 
ghostly gray of my sleeping suit. It was, in the night, as though I had been faced 
by my own reflection in the depths of a somber and immense mirror. 

“A pretty thing to have to own up to for a Conway boy,” murmured my 
double, distinctly. 

“You’re a Conway boy?” 

“I am,” he said, as if startled. Then, slowly . . . “Perhaps you too—”’ 

It was so; but being a couple of years older I had left before he joined. Af- 
ter a quick interchange of dates a silence fell; and I thought suddenly of my 
absurd mate with his terrific whiskers and the “Bless my soul—you don’t say so” 
type of intellect. My double gave me an inkling of his thoughts by saying: 

“My father’s a parson in Norfolk. Do you see me before a judge and jury on 
that charge? For myself I can’t see the necessity. There are fellows that an angel 
from heaven And I am not that. He was one of those creatures that are just 
simmering all the time with a silly sort of wickedness. Miserable devils that 
have no business to live at all. He wouldn’t do his duty and wouldn’t let anybody 
else do theirs. But what’s the good of talking! You know well enough the sort 
of ill-conditioned snarling cur—” 

He appealed to me as if our experiences had been as identical as our clothes. 
And I knew well enough the pestiferous danger of such a character where there 
are no means of legal repression. And I knew well enough also that my double 
there was no homicidal ruffian. I did not think of asking him for details, and he 
told me the story roughly in brusque, disconnected sentences. I needed no 
more. I saw it all going on as though I were myself inside that other sleeping suit. 

“It happened while we were setting a reefed fore-sail, at dusk. Reefed fore- 
sail! You understand the sort of weather. The only sail we had left to keep the 
ship running; so you may guess what it had been like for days. Anxious sort of 
job, that. He gave me some of his cursed insolence at the sheet. I tell you I was 
overdone with this terrific weather that seemed to have no end of it. Terrific, 
I tell you—and a deep ship. I believe the fellow himself was half crazed with 
funk. It was no time for gentlemanly reproof, so I turned round and felled him 
like an ox. He up and at me. We closed just as an awful sea made for the ship. 
All hands saw it coming and took to the rigging, but I had him by the throat, and 
went on shaking him like a rat, the men above us yelling, ‘Look out! look out!’ 
Then a crash as if the sky had fallen on my head. They say that for over ten 
minutes hardly anything was to be seen of the ship—just the three masts and a 
bit of the forecastle head and of the poop all awash driving along in a smother 
of foam. It was a miracle that they found us, jammed together behind the fore- 
bits. It’s clear that I meant business, because I was holding him by the throat 
still when they picked us up. He was black in the face. It was too much for them. 
It seems they rushed us aft together, gripped as we were, screaming ‘Murder!’ 
like a lot of lunatics, and broke into the cuddy. And the ship running for her 
life, touch and go all the time, any minute her last in a sea fit to turn your hair 
gray only a-looking at it. I understand that the skipper, too, started raving like 
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the rest of them. The man had been deprived of sleep for more than a week, and 
to have this sprung on him at the height of a furious gale nearly drove him out 
of his mind. I wonder they didn’t fling me overboard after getting the carcass of 
their precious shipmate out of my fingers. They had rather a job to separate us, 
I’ve been told. A sufficiently fierce story to make an old judge and a respectable 
jury sit up a bit. The first thing I heard when I came to myself was the mad- 
dening howling of that endless gale, and on that the voice of the old man. He was 
hanging on to my bunk, staring into my face out of his sou’ wester. 

“ ‘Mr. Leggatt, you have killed a man. You can act no longer as chief mate 
of this ship.’ ” 

His care to subdue his voice made it sound monotonous. He rested a hand 
on the end of the skylight to steady himself with, and all that time did not stir a 
limb, so far as I could see. “Nice little tale for a quiet tea party,” he concluded in 
the same tone. : 

One of my hands, too, rested on the end of the skylight; neither did I stir 
a limb, so far as I knew. We stood less than a foot from each other. It occurred 
to me that if old “Bless my soul—you don’t say so” were to put his head up 
the companion and catch sight of us, he would think he was seeing double, or 
imagine himself come upon a scene of weird witchcraft; the strange captain 
having a quiet confabulation by the wheel with his own gray ghost. I became 
very much concerned to prevent anything of the sort. I heard the other’s soothing 
undertone. 

“My father’s a parson in Norfolk,” it said. Evidently he had forgotten he 
had told me this important fact before. Truly a nice little tale. 

“You had better slip down into my stateroom now,” I said, moving off 
stealthily. My double followed my movements; our bare feet made no sound; I 
let him in, closed the door with care, and, after giving a call to the second mate, 
returned on deck for my relief. 

“Not much sign of any wind yet,” I remarked when he approached. 

“No, sir. Not much,” he assented, sleepily, in his hoarse voice, with just 
enough deference, no more, and barely suppressing a yawn. 

“Well, that’s all you have to look out for. You have got your orders.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I paced a turn or two on the poop and saw him take up his position face 
forward with his elbow in the rat-lines of the mizzen-rigging before I went below. 
The mate’s faint snoring was still going on peacefully. The cuddy lamp was 
burning over the table on which stood a vase with flowers, a polite attention from 
the ships’ provision merchant—the last flowers we should see for the next three 
months at the very least. Two bunches of bananas hung from the beam sym- 
metrically, one on each side of the rudder casing. Everything was as before in 
the ship—except that two of her captain’s sleeping suits were simultaneously in 
use, one motionless in the cuddy, the other keeping very still in the captain’s 
stateroom. 

It must be explained here that my cabin had the form of the capital letter L, 
the door being within the angle and opening into the short part of the letter. 
A couch was to the left, the bed-place to the right; my writing desk and the 
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chronometers’ table faced the door. But anyone opening it, unless he stepped 
right inside, had no view of what I call the long (or vertical) part of the letter, 
It contained some lockers surmounted by a bookcase; and a few clothes, a 
thick jacket or two, caps, oilskin coat, and such like, hung on hooks. There was 
at the bottom of that part a door opening into my bathroom, which could be 
entered also directly from the saloon. But that way was never used. 

The mysterious arrival had discovered the advantage of this particular 
shape. Entering my room, lighted strongly by a big bulkhead lamp swung on 
gimbals above my writing desk, I did not see him anywhere till he stepped out 
quietly from behind the coats hung in the recessed part. 

“I heard somebody moving about, and went in there at once,” he whis- 
pered. 

I, too, spoke under my breath. 

“Nobody is likely to come in here without knocking and getting permis- 
sion.” 

He nodded. His face was thin and the sunburn faded, as though he had been 
ill. And no wonder. He had been, I heard presently, kept under arrest in his 
cabin for nearly seven weeks. But there was nothing sickly in his eyes or in his 
expression. He was not a bit like me, really; yet, as we stood leaning over my 
bed-place, whispering side by side, with our dark heads together and our backs to 
the door, anybody bold enough to open it stealthily would have been treated 
to the uncanny sight of a double captain busy talking in whispers with his other 
self. 

“But all this doesn’t tell me how you came to hang on to our side ladder,” | 
inquired, in the hardly audible murmurs we used, after he had told me some- 
thing more of the proceedings on board the Sephora once the bad weather was 
over. 

“When we sighted Java Head I had had time to think all those matters out 
several times over. I had six weeks of doing nothing else, and with only an hour 
or so every evening for a tramp on the quarter-deck.” 

He whispered, his arms folded on the side of my bed-place, staring through 
the open port. And I could imagine perfectly the manner of this thinking out—a 
stubborn if not a steadfast operation; something of which I should have been 
perfectly incapable. 

“T reckoned it would be dark before we closed with the land,” he continued, 
so low that I had to strain my hearing, near as we were to each other, shoulder 
touching shoulder almost. “So I asked to speak to the old man. He always seemed 
very sick when he came to see me—as if he could not look me in the face. You 
know, that foresail saved the ship. She was too deep to have run long under bare 
poles. And it was I that managed to set it for him. Anyway, he came. When I 
had him in my cabin—he stood by the door looking at me as if I had the halter 
around my neck already—I asked him right away to leave my cabin door un- 
locked at night while the ship was going through Sunda Straits. There would 
be the Java coast within two or three miles, off Angier Point. I wanted nothing 
more. I’ve had a prize for swimming my second year in the Conway.” 

“T can believe it,” I breathed out. 
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“God only knows why they locked me in every night. To see some of their 
faces you'd have thought they were afraid I’d go about at night strangling peo- 
ple. Am I a murdering brute? Do I look it? By Jove! if I had been he wouldn’t 
have trusted himself like that into my room. You'll say I might have chucked 
him aside and bolted out, there and then—it was dark already. Well, no. And 
for the same reason I wouldn’t think of trying to smash the door. There would 
have been a rush to stop me at the noise, and I did not mean to get into a con- 
founded scrimmage. Somebody else might have got killed—for I would not 
have broken out only to get chucked back, and I did not want any more of that 
work. He refused, looking more sick than ever. He was afraid of the men, and 
also of that old second mate of his who had been sailing with him for years—a 
gray-headed old humbug; and his steward, too, had been with him devil knows 
how long—seventeen years or more—a dogmatic sort of loafer who hated me 
like poison, just because I was the chief mate. No chief mate ever made more 
than one voyage in the Sephora, you know. Those two old chaps ran the ship. 
Devil only knows what the skipper wasn’t afraid of (all his nerve went to pieces 
altogether in that hellish spell of bad weather we had)—of what the law would 
do to him—of his wife, perhaps. Oh, yes! she’s on board. Though I don’t think 
she would have meddled. She would have been only too glad to have me out of 
the ship in any way. The ‘brand of Cain’ business, don’t you see. That’s all right. 
I was ready enough to go off wandering on the face of the earth—and that 
was price enough to pay for an Abel of that sort. Anyhow, he wouldn’t listen to 
me. ‘This thing must take its course. I represent the law here.’ He was shaking 
like a leaf. ‘So you won’t?’ ‘No!’ “Then I hope you will be able to sleep on that,’ 
I said, and turned my back on him. ‘I wonder that you can,’ cries he, and locks 
the door. 

“Well, after that, I couldn’t. Not very well. That was three weeks ago. We 
have had a slow passage through the Java Sea; drifted about Carimata for ten 
days. When we anchored here they thought, I suppose, it was all right. The 
nearest land (and that’s five miles) is the ship’s destination; the consul would 
soon set about catching me; and there would have been no object in bolting to 
these islets there. I don’t suppose there’s a drop of water on them. I don’t know 
how it was, but tonight that steward, after bringing me my supper, went out to 
let me eat it, and left the door unlocked. And I ate it—all there was, too. After 
I had finished I strolled out on the quarter-deck. I don’t know that I meant to do 
anything. A breath of fresh air was all I wanted, I believe. Then a sudden tempta- 
tion came over me. I kicked off my slippers and was in the water before I had 
made up my mind fairly. Somebody heard the splash and they raised an awful 
hullabaloo. ‘He’s gone! Lower the boats! He’s committed suicide! No, he’s 
swimming.’ Certainly I was swimming. It’s not so easy for a swimmer like me to 
commit suicide by drowning. I landed on the nearest islet before the boat left 
the ship’s side. I heard them pulling about in the dark, hailing, and so on, but 
after a bit they gave up. Everything quieted down and the anchorage became as 
still as death. I sat down on a stone and began to think. I felt certain they would 
start searching for me at daylight. There was no place to hide on those stony 
things—and if there had been, what would have been the good? But now I was 
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clear of that ship, I was not going back. So after a while I took off all my clothes, 
tied them up in a bundle with a stone inside, and dropped them in the deep water 
on the outer side of that islet. That was suicide enough for me. Let them think 
what they liked, but I didn’t mean to drown myself. I meant to swim till I sank— 
but that’s not the same thing. I struck out for another of these little islands, and 
it was from that one that I first saw your riding light. Something to swim for. I 
went on easily, and on the way I came upon a flat rock a foot or two above 
water. In the daytime, I dare say, you might make it out with a glass from your 
poop. I scrambled up on it and rested myself for a bit. Then I made another 
start. That last spell must have been over a mile.” 

His whisper was getting fainter and fainter, and all the time he stared 
straight out through the porthole, in which there was not even a star to be seen. 
T had not interrupted him. There was something that made comment impossible 
in his narrative, or perhaps in himself; a sort of feeling, a quality, which I can’t 
find a name for. And when he ceased, all I found was a futile whisper: “So you 
swam for our light?” 

“Yes—straight for it. It was something to swim for. I couldn’t see any stars 
low down because the coast was in the way, and I couldn’t see the land, either. 
The water was like glass. One might have been swimming in a confounded thou- 
sand-feet deep cistern with no place for scrambling out anywhere; but what I 
didn’t like was the notion of swimming round and round like a crazed bullock 
before I gave out; and as I didn’t mean to go back . . . No. Do you see me being 
hauled back, stark naked, off one of these little islands by the scruff of the neck and 
fighting like a wild beast? Somebody would have got killed for certain, and I 
did not want any of that. So I went on. Then your ladder—” 

“Why didn’t you hail the ship?” I asked, a little louder. 

He touched my shoulder lightly. Lazy footsteps came right over our heads and 
stopped. The second mate had crossed from the other side of the poop and 
might have been hanging over the rail, for all we knew. 

“He couldn’t hear us talking—could he?” My double breathed into my very 
ear, anxiously. 

His anxiety was an answer, a sufficient answer, to the question I had put to 
him. An answer containing all the difficulty of that situation. I closed the port- 
hole quietly, to make sure. A louder word might have been overheard. 

““Who’s that?” he whispered then. 

“My second mate. But I don’t know much more of the fellow than you do.” 

And I told him a little about myself. I had been appointed to take charge 
while I least expected anything of the sort, not quite a fortnight ago. I didn’t 
know either the ship or the people. Hadn’t had the time in port to look about me 
or size anybody up. And as to the crew, all they knew was that I was appointed 
to take the ship home. For the rest, I was almost as much of a stranger on board 
as himself, I said. And at the moment I felt it most acutely. I felt that it would 
take very little to make me a suspect person in the eyes of the ship’s company. 

He had turned about meantime; and we, the two strangers in the ship, faced 
each other in identical attitudes. 

“Your ladder—” he murmured, after a silence. ““Who’d have thought of 
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finding a ladder hanging over at night in a ship anchored out here! I felt just 
then a very unpleasant faintness. After the life I’ve been leading for nine weeks, 
anybody would have got out of condition. I wasn’t capable of swimming round 
as far as your rudder chains. And, lo and behold! there was a ladder to get hold 
of. After I gripped it I said to myself, ‘What’s the good?’ When I saw a man’s head 
looking over I thought I would swim away presently and leave him shouting— 
in whatever language it was. I didn’t mind being looked at. I—I liked it. And 
then you speaking to me so quietly—as if you had expected me—made me hold 
on a little longer. It had been a confounded lonely time—I don’t mean while 
swimming. I was glad to talk a little to somebody that didn’t belong to the 
Sephora. As to asking for the captain, that was a mere impulse. It could have 
been no use, with all the ship knowing about me and the other people pretty 
certain to be round here in the morning. I don’t know—I wanted to be seen, to 
talk with somebody, before I went on. I don’t know what I would have said. 
... ‘Fine night, isn’t it?’ or something of the sort.” 

“Do you think they will be round here presently?” I asked with some in- 
credulity. 

“Quite likely,” he said, faintly. 

He looked extremely haggard all of a sudden. His head rolled on his 
shoulders. 

“H’m. We shall see then. Meantime get into that bed,” I whispered. “Want 
help? There.” 

It was a rather high bed-place with a set of drawers underneath. This amaz- 
ing swimmer really needed the lift I gave him by seizing his leg. He tumbled in, 
rolled over on his back, and flung one arm across his eyes. And then, with his 
face nearly hidden, he must have looked exactly as I used to look in that bed. I 
gazed upon my other self for a while before drawing across carefully the two 
green serge curtains which ran on a brass rod. I thought for a moment of pin- 
ning them together for greater safety, but I sat down on the couch, and once 
there I felt unwilling to rise and hunt for a pin. I would do it in a moment. I was 
extremely tired, in a peculiarly intimate way, by the strain of stealthiness, by 
the effort of whispering and the general secrecy of this excitement. It was three 
o'clock by now and I had been on my feet since nine, but I was not sleepy, I 
could not have gone to sleep. I sat there, fagged out, looking at the curtains, 
trying to clear my mind of the confused sensation of being in two places at once, 
and greatly bothered by an exasperating knocking in my head. It was a telief 
to discover suddenly that it was not in my head at all, but on the outside of the 
door. Before I could collect myself the words “Come in” were out of my mouth, 
and the steward entered with a tray, bringing in my morning coffee. I had 
slept, after all, and I was so frightened that I shouted, “This way! I am here, 
steward,” as though he had been miles away. He put down the tray on the table 
next the couch and only then said, very quietly, “I can see you are here, sir. 
I felt him give me a keen look, but I dared not meet his eyes just then. He must 
have wondered why I had drawn the curtains of my bed before going to sleep 
on the couch. He went out, hooking the door open as usual, 

I heard the crew washing decks above me. I knew I would have been told 
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at once if there had been any wind. Calm, I thought, and I was doubly vexed. 
Indeed, I felt dual more than ever. The steward reappeared suddenly in the door- 
way. I jumped up from the couch so quickly that he gave a start. 

‘What do you want here?” 

“Close your port, sir—they are washing decks.” 

“It is closed,” I said, reddening. 

“Very well, sir.” But he did not move from the doorway and returned my 
stare in an extraordinary, equivocal manner for a time. Then his eyes wavered, 
all his expression changed, and in a voice unusually gentle, almost coaxingly: 

“May I come in to take the empty cup away, sit?” 

“Of course!” I turned my back on him while he popped in and out. Then I 
unhooked and closed the door and even pushed the bolt. This sort of thing could 
not go on very long. The cabin was as hot as an oven, too. I took a peep at my 
double, and discovered that he had not moved, his arm was still over his eyes; 
but his chest heaved; his hair was wet; his chin glistened with perspiration. I 
reached over him and opened the port. 

“I must show myself on deck,” I reflected. 

Of course, theoretically, I could do what I liked, with no one to say nay to 
me within the whole circle of the horizon; but to lock my cabin door and take 
the key away I did not dare. Directly I put my head out of the companion I 
saw the group of my two officers, the second mate barefooted, the chief mate 
in long india-rubber boots, near the break of the poop, and the steward halfway 
down the poop ladder talking to them eagerly. He happened to catch sight of 
me and dived, the second ran down on the main deck shouting some order or 
other, and the chief mate came to meet me, touching his cap. 

There was a sort of curiosity in his eye that I did not like. I don’t know 
whether the steward had told them that I was “queer” only, or downright 
drunk, but I know the man meant to have a good look at me. I watched 
him coming with a smile which, as he got into point-blank range, took effect 
and froze his very whiskers. I did not give him time to open his lips. 

“Square the yards by lifts and braces before the hands go to breakfast.” 

It was the first particular order I had given on board that ship; and I stayed 
on deck to see it executed, too. I had felt the need of asserting myself without 
loss of time. That sneering young cub got taken down a peg or two on that oc- 
casion, and I also seized the opportunity of having a good look at the face of 
every foremast man as they filed past me to go to the after braces. At breakfast 
time, eating nothing myself, I presided with such frigid dignity that the two 
mates were only too glad to escape from the cabin as soon as decency per- 
mitted; and all the time the dual working of my mind distracted me almost to 
the point of insanity. I was constantly watching myself, my secret self, as de- 
pendent on my actions as my own personality, sleeping in that bed, behind that 
door which faced me as I sat at the head of the table. It was very much like 
being mad, only it was worse because one was aware of it. 

I had to shake him for a solid minute, but when at last he opened his eyes 
it was in the full possession of his senses, with an inquiring look. 

“AWs well so far,” I whispered. “Now you must vanish into the bathroom.” 
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He did so, as noiseless as a ghost, and I then rang for the steward, and fac- 
ing him boldly, directed him to tidy up my stateroom while I was having my 
bath—“and be quick about it.” As my tone admitted of no excuses, he said, 
“Yes, sir,” and ran off to fetch his dustpan and brushes. I took a bath and did most 
of my dressing, splashing, and whistling softly for the steward’s edification, 
while the secret sharer of my life stood drawn up bolt upright in that little space, 
his face looking very sunken in daylight, his eyelids lowered under the stern, 
dark line of his eyebrows drawn together by a slight frown. 

When I left him there to go back to my room the steward was finishing 
dusting. I sent for the mate and engaged him in some insignificant conversa- 
tion. It was, as it were, trifling with the terrific character of his whiskers; but 
my object was to give him an opportunity for a good look at my cabin. And 
then I could at last shut, with a clear conscience, the door of my stateroom and 
get my double back into the recessed part. There was nothing else for it. He had 
to sit still on a small folding stool, half smothered by the heavy coats hanging 
there. We listened to the steward going into the bathroom out of the saloon, 
filling the water bottles there, scrubbing the bath, setting things to rights, whisk, 
bang, clatter—out again into the saloon—turn the key—click. Such was my 
scheme for keeping my second self invisible. Nothing better could be contrived 
under the circumstances. And there we sat; I at my writing desk ready to appear 
busy with some papers, he behind me, out of sight of the door. It would not have 
been prudent to talk in daytime; and I could not have stood the excitement of 
that queer sense of whispering to myself. Now and then, glancing over my 
shoulder, I saw him far back there, sitting rigidly on the low stool, his bare feet 
close together, his arms folded, his head hanging on his breast—and perfectly 
still. Anybody would have taken him for me. 

I was fascinated by it myself. Every moment I had to glance over my shoulder. 
I was looking at him when a voice outside the door said: 

“Beg pardon, sir.” 

“Well!” .. . I kept my eyes on him, and so, when the voice outside the door 
announced, “There’s a ship’s boat coming our way, sir,” I saw him give a start 
—the first movement he had made for hours. But he did not raise his bowed 
head. 

“All right. Get the ladder over.” 

I hesitated. Should I whisper something to him? But what? His immobility 
seemed to have been never disturbed. What could I tell him he did not know al- 
ready? ... Finally I went on deck. 


II 


The skipper of the Sephora had a thin red whisker all round his face, and 
the sort of complexion that goes with hair of that color; also the particular, 
rather smeary shade of blue in the eyes. He was not exactly a showy figure, his 
shoulders were high, his stature but middling—one leg slightly more bandy 
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than the other. He shook hands, looking vaguely around. A spiritless tenacity 
was his main characteristic, I judged. I behaved with a politeness which seemed 
to disconcert him. Perhaps he was shy. He mumbled to me as if he were 
ashamed of what he was saying; gave his name (it was something like Archbold 
—but at this distance of years I hardly am sure), his ship’s name, and a few 
other particulars of that sort, in the manner of a criminal making a reluctant 
and doleful confession. He had had terrible weather on the passage out—terti- 
ble—terrible—wife aboard, too. 

By this time we were seated in the cabin and the steward brought in a tray 
with a bottle and glasses. “Thanks! No.” Never took liquor. Would have some 
water, though. He drank two tumblerfuls. Terrible thirsty work. Ever since day- 
light had been exploring the islands round his ship. 

“What was that for—fun?” I asked, with an appearance of polite interest. 

“No!” He sighed. “Painful duty.” 

As he persisted in his mumbling and I wanted my double to hear every word, 
I hit upon the notion of informing him that I regretted to say I was hard of 
hearing. 

“Such a young man, too!” he nodded, keeping his smeary blue, unintelli- 
gent eyes fastened upon me. What was the cause of it—some disease—he 
inquired, without the least sympathy and as if he thought that, if so, Pd got no 
more than I deserved. 

“Yes; disease,” I admitted in a cheerful tone which seemed to shock him. 
But my point was gained, because he had to raise his voice to give me his tale. 
It is not worth while to record that version. It was just over two months since 
all this had happened, and he had thought so much about it that he seemed 
completely muddled as to its bearings, but still immensely impressed. 

“What would you think of such a thing happening on board your own ship? 
Tve had the Sephora for these fifteen years. I am a well-known shipmaster.” 

He was densely distressed—and perhaps I should have sympathized with 
him if I had been able to detach my mental vision from the unsuspected sharer 
of my cabin as though he were my second self. There he was on the other side 
of the bulkhead, four or five feet from us, no more, as we sat in the saloon. I 
looked politely at Captain Archbold (if that was his name), but it was the other 
I saw, in a gray sleeping suit, seated on a low stool, his bare feet close together, 
his arms folded, and every word said between us falling into the ears of his dark 
head bowed on his chest. 

“I have been at sea now, man and boy, for seven-and-thirty years, and I’ve 
never heard of such a thing happening in an English ship. And that it should be 
my ship. Wife on board, too.” 

I was hardly listening to him. 

“Don’t you think,” I said, “that the heavy sea which, you told me, came aboard 
just then might have killed the man? I have seen the sheer weight of a sea kill 
a man very neatly, by simply breaking his neck.” 

“Good God!” he uttered, impressively, fixing his smeary blue eyes on me. 
“The sea! No man killed by the sea ever looked like that.” He seemed positively 
scandalized at my suggestion. And as I gazed at him, certainly not prepared 
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for anything original on his part, he advanced his head close to mine and thrust 
his tongue out at me so suddenly that I couldn’t help starting back. 

After scoring over my calmness in this graphic way he nodded wisely. If 
I had seen the sight, he assured me, I would never forget it as long as I lived. 
The weather was too bad to give the corpse a proper sea burial. So next day at 
dawn they took it up on the poop, covering its face with a bit of bunting; he 
read a short prayer, and then, just as it was, in its oilskins and long boots, they 
launched it amongst those mountainous seas that seemed ready every moment 
to swallow up the ship herself and the terrified lives on board of her. l 

“That reefed foresail saved you,” I threw in. 

“Under God—it did,” he exclaimed fervently. “It was by a special mercy, 
I firmly believe, that it stood some of those hurricane squalls.” 

“It was the setting of that sail which—” I began. 

“Goď’s own hand in it,” he interrupted me. “Nothing less could have done it. 
I don’t mind telling you that I hardly dared give the order. It seemed impos- 
sible that we could touch anything without losing it, and then our last hope 
would have been gone.” 

The terror of that gale was on him yet. I let him go on for a bit, then said, 
casually—as if returning to a minor subject: 

“You were very anxious to give up your mate to the shore people, I believe?” 

He was. To the law. His obscure tenacity on that point had in it something 
incomprehensible and a little awful; something, as it were, mystical, quite apart 
from his anxiety that he should not be suspected of “‘countenancing any doings 
of that sort.” Seven-and-thirty virtuous years at sea, of which over twenty of 
immaculate command, and the last fifteen in the Sephora, seemed to have laid 
him under some pitiless obligation. 

“And you know,” he went on, groping shamefacedly amongst his feelings, 
“I did not engage that young fellow. His people had some interest with my 
owners. I was in a way forced to take him on. He looked very smart, very gen- 
tlemanly, and all that. But do you know—I never liked him, somehow. I am a 
plain man. You see, he wasn’t exactly the sort for the chief mate of a ship like 
the Sephora.” 

I had become so connected in thoughts and impressions with the secret 
sharer of my cabin that I felt as if I, personally, were being given to understand 
that I, too, was not the sort that would have done for the chief mate of a ship 
like the Sephora. I had no doubt of it in my mind. 

“Not at all the style of man. You understand,” he insisted, superfluously, 
looking hard at me. 

I smiled urbanely. He seemed at a loss for a while. 

“I suppose I must report a suicide.” 

“Beg pardon?” TEN 

“Sui-cide! That’s what PII have to write to my owners directly I get in? 

“Unless you manage to recover him before tomorrow,” I assented, dispas- 
sionately. . . . “I mean, alive.” 

He mumbled something which I really did not catch, and I turned my ear to 
him in a puzzled manner. He fairly bawled: 
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“The land—I say, the mainland is at least seven miles off my anchorage.” 

“About that.” 

My lack of excitement, of curiosity, of surprise, of any sort of pronounced 
interest, began to arouse his distrust. But except for the felicitous pretense of 
deafness I had not tried to pretend anything. I had felt utterly incapable of play- 
ing the part of ignorance properly, and therefore was afraid to try. It is also 
certain that he had brought some ready-made suspicions with him, and that he 
viewed my politeness as a strange and unnatural phenomenon. And yet how 
else could I have received him? Not heartily! That was impossible for psychologi- 
cal reasons, which I need not state here. My only object was to keep off his in- 
quiries. Surlily? Yes, but surliness might have provoked a point-blank question. 
From its novelty to him and from its nature, punctilious courtesy was the man- 
ner best calculated to restrain the man. But there was the danger of his break- 
ing through my defense bluntly. I could not, I think, have met him by a direct 
lie, also for psychological (not moral) reasons. If he had only known how afraid 
I was of his putting my feeling of identity with the other to the test! But, strangely 
enough—(I thought of it only afterward)—I believe that he was not a little 
disconcerted by the reverse side of that weird situation, by something in me 
that reminded him of the man he was seeking—suggested a mysterious similitude 
to the young fellow he had distrusted and disliked from the first. 

However that might have been, the silence was not very prolonged. He took 
another oblique step. 

“T reckon I had no more than a two-mile pull to your ship. Not a bit more.” 

“And quite enough, too, in this awful heat,” I said. 

Another pause full of mistrust followed. Necessity, they say, is mother of 
invention, but fear, too, is not barren of ingenious suggestions. And I was 
afraid he would ask me point-blank for news of my other self. 

“Nice little saloon, isn’t it?” I remarked, as if noticing for the first time the 
way his eyes roamed from one closed door to the other. “And very well fitted 
out, too. Here, for instance,” I continued, reaching over the back of my seat 
negligently and flinging the door open, “is my bathroom.” 

He made an eager movement, but hardly gave it a glance. I got up, shut 
the door of the bathroom, and invited him to have a look round, as if I were 
very proud of my accommodation. He had to rise and be shown round, but he 
went through the business without any raptures whatever. 

“And now we'll have a look at my stateroom,” I declared, in a voice as loud 
as I dared to make it, crossing the cabin to the starboard side with purposely 
heavy steps. 

He followed me in and gazed around. My intelligent double had vanished. 
I played my part. 

“Very convenient—isn’t it?” 

“Very nice. Very comf . . .” He didn’t finish, and went out brusquely as if to 
escape from some unrighteous wiles of mine. But it was not to be. I had been too 
frightened not to feel vengeful; I felt I had him on the run, and I meant to keep 
him on the run. My polite insistence must have had something menacing in it, 
because he gave in suddenly. And I did not let him off a single item; mate’s 
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room, pantry, storerooms, the very sail locker which was also under the poop— 
he had to look into them all. When at last I showed him out on the quarter-deck he 
drew a long, spiritless sigh, and mumbled dismally that he must really be going 
back to his ship now. I desired my mate, who had joined us, to see to the 
captain’s boat. 

The man of whiskers gave a blast on the whistle which he used to wear hang- 
ing round his neck, and yelled, “Sephora away!” My double down there in my 
cabin must have heard, and certainly could not feel more relieved than I. Four 
fellows came running out from somewhere forward and went over the side, 
while my own men, appearing on deck too, lined the rail. I escorted my visitor 
to the gangway ceremoniously, and nearly overdid it. He was a tenacious beast. 
On the very ladder he lingered, and in that unique, guiltily conscientious manner 
of sticking to the point: 

“I say ... you... you don’t think that—” 

I covered his voice loudly: 

“Certainly not... . I am delighted. Good-by.” 

I had an idea of what he meant to say, and just saved myself by the privilege 
of defective hearing. He was too shaken generally to insist, but my mate, close 
witness of that parting, looked mystified and his face took on a thoughtful cast. 
As I did not want to appear as if I wished to avoid all communication with my 
officers, he had the opportunity to address me. 

“Seems a very nice man. His boat’s crew told our chaps a very extraordi- 
nary story, if what I am told by the steward is true. I suppose you had it from 
the captain, sir?” 

“Yes. I had a story from the captain.” 

“A very horrible affair—isn’t it, sir?” 

“It is.” 

“Beats all these tales we hear about murders in Yankee ships.” 

“I don’t think it beats them. I don’t think it resembles them in the least.” 

“Bless my soul—you don’t say so! But of course I’ve no acquaintance what- 
ever with American ships, not I, so I couldn’t go against your knowledge. It’s 
horrible enough for me. . . . But the queerest part is that those fellows seemed 
to have some idea the man was hidden aboard here. They had really. Did you 
ever hear of such a thing?” 

“Preposterous—isn’t it?” 

We were walking to and fro athwart the quarterdeck. No one of the crew 
forward could be seen (the day was Sunday), and the mate pursued: 

“There was some little dispute about it. Our chaps took offense. ‘As if we 
would harbor a thing like that,’ they said. “Wouldn’t you like to look for him in 
our coal hole?’ Quite a tiff. But they made it up in the end. I suppose he did 
drown himself. Don’t you, sit?” 

“I don’t suppose anything.” 

“You have no doubt in the matter, sir?” 

“None whatever.” 

I left him suddenly. I felt I was producing a bad impression, but with my 
double down there it was most trying to be on deck. And it was almost as try- 
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ing to be below. Altogether a nerve-trying situation. But on the whole I felt 
less torn in two when I was with him. There was no one in the whole ship whom 
I dared take into my confidence. Since the hands had got to know his story, it 
would have been impossible to pass him off for anyone else, and an accidental 
discovery was to be dreaded now more than ever. ... 

The steward being engaged in laying the table for dinner, we could talk 
only with our eyes when I first went down. Later in the afternoon we had a 
cautious try at whispering. The Sunday quietness of the ship was against us; the 
stillness of the air and water around her was against us; the elements, the men 
were against us—everything was against us in our secret partnership; time itselfi— 
for this could not go on forever. The very trust in Providence was, I suppose, 
denied to his guilt. Shall I confess that this thought cast me down very much? 
And as to the chapter of accidents which counts for so much in the book of 
success, I could only hope that it was closed. For what favorable accident could 
be expected? 

“Did you hear everything?” were my first words as soon as we took up our 
position side by side, leaning over my bed-place. 

He had. And the proof of it was his earnest whisper. “The man told you he 
hardly dared to give the order.” 

I understood the reference to be to that saving foresail. 

“Yes. He was afraid of it being lost in the setting.” 

“I assure you he never gave the order. He may think he did, but he never 
gave it. He stood there with me on the break of the poop after the maintopsail 
blew away, and whimpered about our last hope—positively whimpered about 
it and nothing else—and the night coming on! To hear one’s skipper go on like 
that in such weather was enough to drive any fellow out of his mind. It worked me 
up into a sort of desperation. I just took it into my own hands and went away 
from him, boiling, and—. But what’s the use telling you? You know! .. . Do 
you think that if I had not been pretty fierce with them I should have got the 
men to do anything? Not it! The bosun perhaps? Perhaps! It wasn’t a heavy sea 
—it was a sea gone mad! I suppose the end of the world will be something like 
that; and a man may have the heart to see it coming once and be done with 
it—but to have to face it day after day—I don’t blame anybody. I was precious 
little better than the rest. Only—I was an officer of that old coal-wagon, any- 
how—” 

“I quite understand,” I conveyed that sincere assurance into his ear. He was 
out of breath with whispering; I could hear him pant slightly. It was all very 
simple. The same strung-up force which had given twenty-four men a chance, 
at least, for their lives, had, in a sort of recoil, crushed an unworthy mutinous 
existence. 

But I had no leisure to weigh the merits of the matter—footsteps in the 
saloon, a heavy knock. “There’s enough wind to get under way with, sir.” Here 
was the call of a new claim upon my thoughts and even upon my feelings. 

“Turn the hands up,” I cried through the door. “PI be on deck directly.” 

I was going out to make the acquaintance of my ship. Before I left the cabin 
our eyes met—the eyes of the only two strangers on board. I pointed to the re- 
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cessed part where the little campstool awaited him and laid my finger on my 
lips. He made a gesture—somewhat vague—a little mysterious, accompanied 
by a faint smile, as if of regret. 

This is not the place to enlarge upon the sensations of a man who feels 
for the first time a ship move under his feet to his own independent word. In 
my case they were not unalloyed. I was not wholly alone with my command; for 
there was that stranger in my cabin. Or rather, I was not completely and 
wholly with her. Part of me was absent. That mental feeling of being in two 
places at once affected me physically as if the mood of secrecy had penetrated. 
my very soul. Before an hour had elapsed since the ship had begun to move, 
having occasion to ask the mate (he stood by my side) to take a compass bear- 
ing of the Pagoda, I caught myself reaching up to his ear in whispers. I say I 
caught myself, but enough had escaped to startle the man. I can’t describe it 
otherwise than by saying that he shied. A grave, preoccupied manner, as 
though he were in possession of some perplexing intelligence, did not leave him 
henceforth. A little later I moved away from the rail to look at the compass with 
such a stealthy gait that the helmsman noticed it—and I could not help noticing 
the unusual roundness of his eyes. These are trifling instances, though it’s to no 
commander’s advantage to be suspected of ludicrous eccentricities. But I was 
also more seriously affected. There are to a seaman certain words, gestures, 
that should in given conditions come as naturally, as instinctively as the wink- 
ing of a menaced eye. A certain order should spring on to his lips without think- 
ing; a certain sign should get itself made, so to speak, without reflection, But 
all unconscious alertness had abandoned me. I had to make an effort of will 
to recall myself back (from the cabin) to the conditions of the moment. I felt 
that I was appearing an irresolute commander to those people who were watch- 
ing me more or less critically. 

And, besides, there were the scares. On the second day out, for instance, 
coming off the deck in the afternoon (I had straw slippers on my bare feet) I 
stopped at the open pantry door and spoke to the steward. He was doing some- 
thing there with his back to me. At the sound of my voice he nearly jumped out 
of his skin, as the saying is, and incidentally broke a cup. 

“What on earth’s the matter with you?” I asked, astonished. 

He was extremely confused. “Beg your pardon, sir. I made sure you were 
in your cabin.” 

“You see I wasn’t.” 

“No, sir. I could have sworn I had heard you moving in there not a moment 
ago. It’s most extraordinary . . . very sorry, sir.” l 

I passed on with an inward shudder. I was so identifed with my secret 
double that I did not even mention the fact in those scanty, fearful whispers 
we exchanged. I suppose he had made some slight noise of some kind or other. 
It would have been miraculous if he hadn’t at one time or another. And yet, 
haggard as he appeared, he looked always perfectly self-controlled, more 
than calm—almest invulnerable. On my suggestion he remained almost entirely 
in the bathroom, which, upon the whole, was the safest place. There could be 
teally no shadow of an excuse for anyone ever wanting to go in there, once the 
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steward had done with it. It was a very tiny place. Sometimes he reclined on 
the floor, his legs bent, his head sustained on one elbow. At others I would 
find him on the campstool, sitting in his gray sleeping suit and with his cropped 
dark hair like a patient, unmoved convict. At night I would smuggle him into my 
bed-place, and we would whisper together, with the regular footfalls of the 
officer of the watch passing and repassing over our heads. It was an infinitely 
miserable time. It was lucky that some tins of fine preserves were stowed in a 
locker in my stateroom; hard bread I could always get hold of; and so he lived 
on stewed chicken, paté de foie gras, asparagus, cooked oysters, sardines—on 
all sorts of abominable sham delicacies out of tins. My early morning coffee he 
always drank; and it was all I dared do for him in that respect. 

Every day there was the horrible maneuvering to go through so that my 
room and then the bathroom should be done in the usual way. I came to hate 
the sight of the steward, to abhor the voice of that harmless man. I felt that 
it was he who would bring on the disaster of discovery. It hung like a sword over 
our heads. 

The fourth day out, I think (we were then working down the east side of 
the Gulf of Siam, tack for tack, in light winds and smooth water)—the fourth 
day, I say, of this miserable juggling with the unavoidable, as we sat at our 
evening meal, that man, whose slightest movement I dreaded, after putting 
down the dishes ran up on deck busily. This could not be dangerous. Presently 
he came down again; and then it appeared that he had remembered a coat of 
mine which I had thrown over a rail to dry after having been wetted in a shower 
which had passed over the ship in the afternoon. Sitting stolidly at the head of 
the table I became terrified at the sight of the garment on his arm. Of course he 
made for my door. There was no time to lose. 

“Steward,” I thundered. My nerves were so shaken that I could not govern 
my voice and conceal my agitation. This was the sort of thing that made my 
terrifically whiskered mate tap his forehead with his forefinger. I had detected 
him using that gesture while talking on deck with a confidential air to the car- 
penter. It was too far to hear a word, but I had no doubt that this pantomime 
could only refer to the strange new captain. 

“Yes, sit,” the pale-faced steward turned resignedly to me. It was this mad- 
dening course of being shouted at, checked without rhyme or reason, arbi- 
trarily chased out of my cabin, suddenly called into it, sent flying out of his 
pantry on incomprehensible errands, that accounted for the growing wretched- 
ness of his expression. 

“Where are you going with that coat?” 

“To your room, sir.” 

“Is there another shower coming?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know, sir. Shall I go up again and see, sir?” 

“No! never mind.” 

My object was attained, as of course my other self in there would have heard 
everything that passed. During this interlude my two officers never raised 
their eyes off their respective plates; but the lip of the confounded cub, the 
second mate, quivered visibly. 
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I expected the steward to hook my coat on and come out at once. He was 
very slow about it; but I dominated my nervousness sufficiently not to shout after 
him. Suddenly I became aware (it could be heard plainly enough) that the fel- 
low for some reason or other was opening the door of the bathroom. It was 
the end. The place was literally not big enough to swing a cat in. My voice died 
in my throat and I went stony all over. I expected to hear a yell of surprise and 
terror, and made a movement, but had not the strength to get on my legs. 
Everything remained still. Had my second self taken the poor wretch by 
the throat? I don’t know what I would have done next moment if I had not seen 
the steward come out of my room, close the door, and then stand quietly by 
the sideboard. 

Saved, I thought. But, no! Lost! Gone! He was gone! 

I laid my knife and fork down and leaned back in my chair. My head swam. 
After a while, when sufficiently recovered to speak in a steady voice, I instructed 
my mate to put the ship round at eight o’clock himself. 

“I won’t come on deck,” I went on. “I think II turn in, and unless the wind 
shifts I don’t want to be disturbed before midnight. I feel a bit seedy.” 

“You did look middling bad a little while ago,” the chief mate remarked 
without showing any great concern. 

They both went out, and I stared at the steward clearing the table. There 
was nothing to be read on that wretched man’s face. But why did he avoid my 
eyes I asked myself. Then I thought I should like to hear the sound of his voice. 

“Steward!” 

“Sir!” Startled as usual. 

“Where did you hang up that coat?” 

“In the bathroom, sir.” The usual anxious tone. “It’s not quite dry yet, sir.” 

For some time longer I sat in the cuddy. Had my double vanished as he had 
come? But of his coming there was an explanation, whereas his disappearance 
would be inexplicable. . . . I went slowly into my dark room, shut the door, 
lighted the lamp, and for a time dared not turn round. When at last I did I saw 
him standing bolt upright in the narrow recessed part. It would not be true to 
say I had a shock, but an irresitible doubt of his bodily existence flitted through 
my mind. Can it be, I asked myself, that he is not visible to other eyes than 
mine? It was like being haunted. Motionless, with a grave face, he raised his 
hands slightly at me in a gesture which meant clearly, “Heavens! what a narrow 
escape!” Narrow indeed. I think I had come creeping quietly as near insanity 
as any man who has not actually gone over the border. That gesture restrained 
me, so to speak. 

The mate with the terrific whiskers was now putting the ship on the other 
tack. In the moment of profound silence which follows upon the hands going 
to their stations I heard on the poop his raised voice: “Hard alee!” and the dis- 
tant shout of the order repeated on the maindeck. The sails, in that light breeze, 
made but a faint fluttering noise. It ceased. The ship was coming round slowly; 
I held my breath in the renewed stillness of expectation; one wouldn’t have 
thought that there was a single living soul on her decks. A sudden brisk shout, 
“Mainsail haul!” broke the spell, and in the noisy cries and rush overhead of the 
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men running away with the main brace we two, down in my cabin, came together 
in our usual position by the bed-place. 

He did not wait for my question. “I heard him fumbling here and just man- 
aged to squat myself down in the bath,” he whispered to me. “The fellow only 
opened the door and put his arm in to hang the coat up. All the same—” 

“I never thought of that,” I whispered back, even more appalled than be- 
fore at the closeness of the shave, and marveling at that something unyielding 
in his character which was carrying him through so finely. There was no agita- 
tion in his whisper. Whoever was being driven distracted, it was not he. He was 
sane. And the proof of his sanity was continued when he took up the whispering 
again. 

“It would never do for me to come to life again.” 

It was something that a ghost might have said. But what he was alluding 
to was his old captain’s reluctant admission of the theory of suicide. It would 
obviously serve his turn—if I had understood at all the view which seemed to 
govern the unalterable purpose of his action. 

“You must maroon me as soon as ever you can get amongst these islands 
off the Cambodje shore,” he went on. 

“Maroon you! We are not living in a boy’s adventure tale,” I protested. 
His scornful whispering took me up. 

“We aren’t indeed! There’s nothing of a boy’s tale in this. But there’s nothing 
else for it. I want no more. You don’t suppose I am afraid of what can be done 
to me? Prison or gallows or whatever they may please. But you don’t see me 
coming back to explain such things to an old fellow in a wig and twelve te- 
spectable tradesmen, do you? What can they know whether I am guilty or 
not—or of what I am guilty, either? That’s my affair. What does the Bible say? 
‘Driven off the face of the earth.’ Very well. I am off the face of the earth now. 
As I came at night so I shall go.” 

“Impossible!” I murmured. “You can’t.” 

“Can’t? .. . Not naked like a soul on the Day of Judgment. I shall freeze on 
to this sleeping suit. The Last Day is not yet—and . . . you have understood thor- 
oughly. Didn’t you?” 

I felt suddenly ashamed of myself. I may say truly that I understood—and 
my hesitation in letting that man swim away from my ship’s side had been a 
mere sham sentiment, a sort of cowardice. 

“It can’t be done now till next night,” I breathed out. “The ship is on the 
offshore tack and the wind may fail us.”’ 

“As long as I know that you understand,” he whispered. “But of course you 
do. It’s a great satisfaction to have got somebody to understand. You seem to 
have been there on purpose.” And in the same whisper, as if we two whenever 
we talked had to say things to each other which were not fit for the world to 
hear, he added, “It’s very wonderful.” 

We remained side by side talking in our secret way—but sometimes silent 
or just exchanging a whispered word or two at long intervals. And as usual he 
stared through the port. A breath of wind came now and again into our faces. 
The ship might have been moored in dock, so gently and on an even keel she 
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slipped through the water, that did not murmur even at our passage, shadowy 
and silent like a phantom sea. 

At midnight I went on deck, and to my mate’s great surprise put the ship 
round on the other tack. His terrible whiskers flitted round me in silent criticism. 
I certainly should not have done it if it had been only a question of getting out 
of that sleepy gulf as quickly as possible. I believe he told the second mate, who 
relieved him, that it was a great want of judgment. The other only yawned. That 
intolerable cub shuffled about so sleepily and lolled against the rails in such 
a slack, improper fashion that I came down on him sharply. 

“‘Aren’t you properly awake yet?” 

“Yes, sir! I am awake.” 

“Well, then, be good enough to hold yourself as if you were. And keep a 
lookout. If there’s any current we'll be closing with some islands before day- 
light.” 

The east side of the gulf is fringed with islands, some solitary, others in 
groups. On the blue background of the high coast they seem to float on silvery 
patches of calm water, arid and gray, or dark green and rounded like clumps 
of evergreen bushes, with the larger ones, a mile or two long, showing the out- 
lines of ridges, ribs, of gray rock under the dark mantle of matted leafage. 
Unknown to trade, to travel, almost to geography, the manner of life they 
harbor is an unsolved secret. There must be villages—settlements of fishermen 
at least—on the largest of them, and some communication with the world is 
probably kept up by native craft. But all that forenoon, as we headed for them, 
fanned along by the faintest of breezes, I saw no sign of man or canoe in the 
field of the telescope I kept on pointing at the scattered group. 

At noon I gave no orders for a change of course, and the mate’s whiskers 
became much concerned and seemed to be offering themselves unduly to my 
notice. At last I said: 

“I am going to stand right in. Quite in—as far as I can take her.” 

The stare of extreme surprise imparted an air of ferocity also to his eyes, 
and he looked truly terrific for a moment. 

“We're not doing well in the middle of the gulf,” I continued, casually. 
“T am going to look for the land breezes tonight.” 

“Bless my soul! Do you mean, sir, in the dark amongst the lot of all them 
islands and reefs and shoals?” 

“Well—if there are any regular land breezes at all on this coast one must get 
close inshore to find them, mustn’t one?” 

“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed again under his breath. All that afternoon 
he wore a dreamy, contemplative appearance which in him was a mark of per- 
plexity. After dinner I went into my stateroom as if I meant to take some rest. 
There we two bent our dark heads over a half-unrolled chart lying on my bed. 

“There,” I said. “It’s got to be Koh-ring. I’ve been looking at it ever since 
sunrise. It has got two hills and a low point. It must be inhabited. And on the coast 
opposite there is what looks like the mouth of a biggish river—with some town, 
no doubt, not far up. It’s the best chance for you that I can see.” 

“Anything. Koh-ring let it be.” 
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He looked thoughtfully at the chart as if surveying chances and distances 
from a lofty height—and following with his eyes his own figure wandering on 
the blank land of Cochin-China, and then passing off that piece of paper clean 
out of sight into uncharted regions. And it was as if the ship had two captains 
to plan her course for her. I had been so worried and restless running up and down 
that I had not had the patience to dress that day. I had remained in my sleep- 
ing suit, with straw slippers and a soft floppy hat. The closeness of the heat in 
the gulf had been most oppressive, and the crew were used to see me wandering 
in that airy attire. 

“She will clear the south point as she heads now,” I whispered into his ear. 
“Goodness only knows when, though, but certainly after dark. PI edge her 
in to half a mile, as far as I may be able to judge in the dark—” 

“Be careful,” he murmured, warningly—and I realized suddenly that all 
my future, the only future for which I was fit, would perhaps go irretrievably to 
pieces in any mishap to my first command. 

I could not stop a moment longer in the room. I motioned him to get out of 
sight and made my way on the poop. That unplayful cub had the watch. I 
walked up and down for a while thinking things out, then beckoned him over. 

“Send a couple of hands to open the two quarter-deck ports,” I said, mildly. 

He actually had the impudence, or else so forgot himself in his wonder at 
such an incomprehensible order, as to repeat: 

“Open the quarter-deck ports! What for, sir?” 

“The only reason you need concern yourself about is because I tell you to 
do so. Have them open wide and fastened properly.” 

He reddened and went off, but I believe made some jeering remark to the 
carpenter as to the sensible practice of ventilating a ship’s quarter-deck. I know 
he popped into the mate’s cabin to impart the fact to him because the whiskers 
came on deck, as it were by chance, and stole glances at me from below—for 
signs of lunacy or drunkenness, I suppose. 

A little before supper, feeling more restless than ever, I rejoined, for a mo- 
ment, my second self. And to find him sitting so quietly was surprising, like 
something against nature, inhuman. 

I developed my plan in a hurried whisper. 

“T shall stand in as close as I dare and then put her round. I shall presently 
find means to smuggle you out of here into the sail locker, which communicates 
with the lobby. But there is an opening, a sort of square for hauling the sails 
out, which gives straight on the quarter-deck and which is never closed in fine 
weather, so as to give air to the sails. When the ship’s way is deadened in stays 
and all the hands are aft at the main braces you shall have a clear road to slip 
out and get overboard through the open quarter-deck port. I’ve had them both 
fastened up. Use a rope’s end to lower yourself into the water so as to avoid 
a splash—you know. It could be heard and cause some beastly complication.” 

He kept silent for a while, then whispered, “I understand.” 

“I won't be there to see you go,” I began with an effort. “The rest . . . I 
only hope I have understood, too.” 

“You have. From first to last,” and for the first time there seemed to be a 
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faltering, something strained in his whisper. He caught hold of my arm, but the 
cle of the supper bell made me start. He didn’t, though; he only released 
is grip. 

After supper I didn’t come below again till well past eight o’clock. The faint, 
steady breeze was loaded with dew; and the wet, darkened sails held all there 
was of propelling power in it. The night, clear and starry, sparkled darkly, and 
the opaque, lightless patches shifting slowly against the low stars were the drift- 
ing islets. On the port bow there was a big one more distant and shadowily im- 
posing by the great space of sky it eclipsed. 

On opening the door I had a back view of my very own self looking at a 
chart. He had come out of the recess and was standing near the table. 

“Quite dark enough,” I whispered. 

He stepped back and leaned against my bed with a level, quiet glance. I sat 
on the couch. We had nothing to say to each other. Over our heads the officer 
of the watch moved here and there. Then I heard him move quickly. I knew 
what that meant. He was making for the companion; and presently his voice 
was outside my door. 

“We are drawing in pretty fast, sir. Land looks rather close.” 

“Very well,” I answered. “I am coming on deck directly.” 

I waited till he was gone out of the cuddy, then rose. My double moved too. 
The time had come to exchange our last whispers, for neither of us was ever to 
hear each other’s natural voice. 

“Look here!” I opened a drawer and took out three sovereigns. “Take this, 
anyhow. I’ve got six and I'd give you the lot, only I must keep a little money to 
buy some fruit and vegetables for the crew from native boats as we go through 
Sunda Straits.” 

He shook his head. 

“Take it,” I urged him, whispering desperately. “No one can tell what—”’ 

He smiled and slapped meaningly the only pocket of the sleeping jacket. It 
was not safe, certainly. But I produced a large old silk handkerchief of mine, 
and tying the three pieces of gold in a corner, pressed it on him. He was touched, 
I suppose, because he took it at last and tied it quickly round his waist under 
the jacket, on his bare skin. 

Our eyes met; several seconds elapsed, till, our glances still mingled, I ex- 
tended my hand and turned the lamp out. Then I passed through the cuddy, 
leaving the door of my room wide open. .. . “Steward!” 

He was still lingering in the pantry in the greatness of his zeal, giving a 
rub-up to a plated cruet stand the last thing before going to bed. Being careful 
not to wake up the mate, whose room was opposite, I spoke in an undertone. 

He looked round anxiously. “Sir!” 

“Can you get me a little hot water from the galley?” 

“I am afraid, sir, the galley fire’s been out for some time now.” 

“Go and see.” 

He fled up the stairs. 

“Now,” I whispered, loudly, into the saloon—too loudly, perhaps, but I 
was afraid I couldn’t make a sound. He was by my side in an instant—the double 
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captain slipped past the stairs—through the tiny dark passage . . . a sliding door. 
We were in the sail locker, scrambling on our knees over the sails. A sudden 
thought struck me. I saw myself wandering barefooted, bareheaded, the sun 
beating on my dark poll. I snatched off my floppy hat and tried hurriedly in the 
dark to ram it on my other self. He dodged and fended off silently. I wonder 
what he thought had come to me before he understood and suddenly desisted. 
Our hands met gropingly, lingered united in a steady, motionless clasp for a sec- 
ond. . .. No word was breathed by either of us when they separated. 

I was standing quietly by the pantry door when the steward returned. 

“Sorry, sir. Kettle barely warm. Shall I light the spirit lamp?” 

“Never mind.” 

I came out on deck slowly. It was now a matter of conscience to shave the 
land as close as possible—for now he must go overboard whenever the ship was 
put in stays. Must! There could be no going back for him. After a moment I 
walked over to leeward and my heart flew into my mouth at the nearness of 
the land on the bow. Under any other circumstances I would not have held on a 
minute longer. The second mate had followed me anxiously. 

I looked on till I felt I could command my voice. 

“She will weather,” I said then in a quiet tone. 

“Are you going to try that, sir?” he stammered out incredulously. 

I took no notice of him and raised my tone just enough to be heard by the 
helmsman. 

“Keep her good full.” 

“Good full, sir.” 

The wind fanned my cheek, the sails slept, the world was silent. The strain 
of watching the dark loom of the land grow bigger and denser was too much 
for me. I had shut my eyes—because the ship must go closer. She must! The still- 
ness was intolerable. Were we standing still? 

When I opened my eyes the second view started my heart with a thump. 
The black southern hill of Koh-ring seemed to hang right over the ship like a 
towering fragment of the everlasting night. On that enormous mass of black- 
ness there was not a gleam to be seen, not a sound to be heard. It was gliding 
irresistibly toward us and yet seemed already within reach of the hand. I saw 
the vague figures of the watch grouped in the waist, gazing in awed silence. 

“Are you going on, sir?” inquired an unsteady voice at my elbow. 

I ignored it. I had to go on. 

“Keep her full. Don’t check her way. That won’t do now,” I said warningly. 

“I can’t see the sails very well,” the helmsman answered me, in strange, 
quavering tones. 

Was she close enough? Already she was, I won’t say in the shadow of the land, 
but in the very blackness of it, already swallowed up as it were, gone too close 
to be recalled, gone from me altogether. 

“Give the mate a call,” I said to the young man who stood at my elbow as 
still as death. “And turn all hands up.” 

My tone had a borrowed loudness reverberated from the height of the 
land. Several voices cried out together: “We are all on deck, sir.” 
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Then stillness again, with the great shadow gliding closer, towering higher, 
without a light, without a sound. Such a hush had fallen on the ship that she 
might have been a bark of the dead floating in slowly under the very gate of 
Erebus. 

“My God! Where are we?” 

It was the mate moaning at my elbow. He was thunderstruck, and as it were 
deprived of the moral support of his whiskers. He clapped his hands and abso- 
lutely cried out, “Lost!” 

“Be quiet,” I said sternly. 

He lowered his tone, but I saw the shadowy gesture of his despair. “What 
are we doing here?” 

“Looking for the land wind.” 

He made as if to tear his hair, and addressed me recklessly. 

“She will never get out. You have done it, sir. I knew it’d end in something 
like this. She will never weather, and you are too close now to stay. She'll drift 
ashore before she’s round. O my God!” 

I caught his arm as he was raising it to batter his poor devoted head, and 
shook it violently. 

“She’s ashore already,” he wailed, trying to tear himself away. 

“Is she? . . . Keep good full there!” 

“Good full, sir,” cried the helmsman in a frightened, thin, childlike voice. 

I hadn’t let go the mate’s arm and went on shaking it. “Ready about, do 
you hear? You go forward”—shake—“and stop there”—shake—“and hold your 
noise” —shake—‘“and see these head sheets properly overhauled”—shake, shake 
—shake. 

And all the time I dared not look toward the land lest my heart should fail 
me. I released my grip at last and he ran forward as if fleeing for dear life. 

I wondered what my double there in the sail locker thought of this com- 
motion. He was able to hear everything—and perhaps he was able to under- 
stand why, on my conscience, it had to be thus close—no less. My first order 
“Hard alee!” re-echoed ominously under the towering shadow of Koh-ring as if 
I had shouted in a mountain go@ge. And then I watched the land intently. In 
that smooth water and light wind it was impossible to feel the ship coming-to. 
No! I could not feel her. And my second self was making now ready to slip 
out and lower himself overboard. Perhaps he was gone already .. . ? 

The great black mass brooding over our very mastheads began to pivot away 
from the ship’s side silently. And now I forgot the secret stranger ready to de- 
part, and remembered only that I was a total stranger to the ship. I did not 
know her. Would she do it? How was she to be handled? 

I swung the mainyard and waited helplessly. She was perhaps stopped, and 
her very fate hung in the balance, with the black mass of Koh-ring like the 
gate of the everlasting night towering over her taffrail. What would she do now? 
Had she way on her yet? I stepped to the side swiftly, and on the shadowy 
water I could see nothing except a faint phosphorescent flash revealing the 
glassy smoothness of the sleeping surface. It was impossible to tell—and I had 
not learned yet the feel of my ship. Was she moving? What I needed was some- 
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thing easily seen, a piece of paper, which I could throw overboard and watch. 
I had nothing on me. To run down for it I didn’t dare. There was no time. All 
at once my strained, yearning stare distinguished a white object floating within 
a yard of the ship’s side. White on the black water. A phosphorescent flash 
passed under it. What was that thing? . . . I recognized my own floppy hat. It 
must have fallen off his head . .. and he didn’t bother. Now I had what I wanted— 
the saving mark for my eyes. But I hardly thought of my other self, now gone 
from the ship, to be hidden forever from all friendly faces, to be a fugitive and 
a vagabond on the earth, with no brand of the curse on his sane forehead to stay 
a slaying hand .. . too proud to explain. 

And I watched the hat—the expression of my sudden pity for his mere flesh. 
It had been meant to save his homeless head from the dangers of the sun. And 
now—behold—it was saving the ship, by serving me for a mark to help out 
the ignorance of my strangeness. Ha! It was drifting forward, warning me just 
in time that the ship had gathered sternway. 

“Shift the helm,” I said in a low voice to the seaman standing still like a 
statue. 

The man’s eyes glistened wildly in the binnacle light as he jumped round to 
the other side and spun round the wheel. 

I walked to the break of the poop. On the overshadowed deck all hands 
stood by the forebraces waiting for my order. The stars ahead seemed to be 
gliding from right to left. And all was so still in the world that I heard the quiet 
remark “She’s round,” passed in a tone of intense relief between two seamen. 

“Let go and haul.” 

The foreyards ran round with a great noise, amidst cheery cries. And now the 
frightful whiskers made themselves heard giving various orders. Already the 
ship was drawing ahead. And I was alone with her. Nothing! no one in the 
world should stand now between us, throwing a shadow on the way of silent 
knowledge and mute affection, the perfect communion of a seaman with his 
first command. 

Walking to the taffrail, I was in time to make out, on the very edge of a 
darkness thrown by a towering black mass like the very gateway of Erebus— 
yes, I was in time to catch an evanescent glimpse of my white hat left behind 
to mark the spot where the secret sharer of my cabin and of my thoughts, as 
though he were my second self, had lowered himself into the water to take his 
punishment: a free man, a proud swimmer striking out for a new destiny. 


THOMAS MANN 


Mario and the Magician 


THE RECOGNITION OF the great literature of our own time is notoriously 
difficult because we lack the detachment and perspective which future gen- 
erations will have as a basis for assigning our writers their ultimate rank. It 
seems likely that the rich literature of our era includes figures capable of 
standing with the best writers of the past, but the difficulty lies in knowing, 
here and now, who they are. The editors of this collection have chosen 
Thomas Mann (1875-1955) as a worthy representative of our own century 
who has strong claims to future greatness. 

Mann writes in the great tradition of Western literature, but freshly, 
individually, and significantly. Most of the eminent writers of the past have 
similarly enlarged and contributed to their tradition instead of merely 
imitating it or, like the extreme experimentalists, rejecting it. Mann was at 
home in the past and was strongly influenced by Goethe, Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, and Wagner; but he lived in the twentieth century, with its 
Freudian psychology and its own peculiar personal and political problems. 
And, finally, his outstanding works have a massive solidity which gives better 
hope for surviving the ravages of time than can the fugitive and fragmentary 
efforts so common in our age. 

Mann was born in the free-city of Liibeck, at the western end of the 
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Baltic Sea—a city that had been one of the leaders of the old Hanseatic 
League and had a long tradition of commercial prosperity. His father was a 
substantial grain merchant, married to a Brazilian woman of artistic leanings 
and temperament; and his own heredity suggested to him the problem of the 
artistic versus the bourgeois point of view which is treated in several of his 
shorter works, especially Tonio Kröger and Tristan (both published in 1903). 
His boyhood was spent in Liibeck, but after his father’s death the family 
moved to Munich, where he engaged in various literary and editorial jobs 
until the publication of a long novel, Buddenbrooks (1901), suddenly 
advanced him, at the age of twenty-five, to a position of literary eminence 
in Germany. This work is a study of the gradual degeneration of a sturdy 
family of merchants, and, although it is not really an autobiographical novel, 
it does draw heavily on the author’s early life and impressions and on the 
history of his own family. 

For years after this work, Mann devoted himself to short stories and 
novelettes, the most distinguished of which, besides those already named, 
is probably Death in Venice (1913). Also, he began to be interested in 
political problems and did a great deal of pamphleteering during the period 
of World War I and immediately thereafter. 

Mann’s next major effort, The Magic Mountain (1924), a philosophical 
study of a group of patients in an international tuberculosis sanitorium high 
in the Alps, brought him a worldwide reputation and, in combination with 
the earlier works, led to his receiving the Nobel Prize for literature in 1929. 
In the same year he published Mario and the Magician, a long story which 
is at the same time a realistic account of a vacation at an Italian seaside 
resort and a figurative study of the workings of totalitarianism and the police 
state. When this spreading blight struck his own country in 1933, he 
emigrated and was one of the most effective propagandists against Hitlerism, 
fighting it first from Switzerland and then from the United States. During 
the thirties he wrote some distinguished literary and artistic criticism, as 
well as most of the cycle of four novels entitled Joseph and his Brothers 
(1933-1944). This work expands the thirteen chapters in Genesis which give 
Joseph’s life into four long novels which treat the story with a deliberate 
combination of ancient reverence and modern irony. In fact, the impartial 
irony which Mann feels towards both his characters and himself is one of 
the most striking general features of his work. 

The most important and ambitious of Mann’s later works is Doctor 
Faustus (1949), a biography of an imaginary German composer, supposed 
to be written by his closest friend. In a way it combines the principal themes 
of Mann’s earlier work. The title comes from a figurative pact with the Devil 
by which the composer receives his creative gifts at the expense of any 
possibility of human warmth and love. At the same time that the composer’s 
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life covers the first stirrings, the development, and the final triumph of 
Hitlerism and closes with the imminent defeat of Germany, his biography 
is a parallel allegory in which the principal character is modern Germany. 
This work, and the two minor novels which followed it, were written in 
California; but in 1952 Mann moved his permanent residence to Switzerland 
because, he said, the pressures for conformity and the suspicion of inde- 
pendent thought were rapidly undermining the American tradition of indi- 
vidual liberty. In his new home he completed the first part of an amusing 
and sophisticated picaresque novel, The Confessions of Felix Krull, Con- 
fidence Man. He was just beginning work on the second part when he died, 
at the age of eighty. 

Mann always championed the tradition of individual liberty which, in 
one form or another, has been the gradually growing ideal of Western 
civilization almost from its beginning. When he wrote Mario and the 
Magician the police state was already a fact in Italy, and he was interested 
in probing the psychology of both the dictator and his puppets which made 
such a monstrosity possible. In the light of the history of the years since it 
was written, this work is probably more timely now than ever before in its 
study of the dictator’s compulsion to destroy the innate human dignity of 
the individual—and the willingness of too many individuals to see him 
succeed. 

But perhaps a note of caution should be sounded here. Mann can well 
represent the twentieth century in a collection of this sort because of his 
fruitful concern with our immediate problems; but he can appear here only 
because his treatment transcends the topical tract and the editorial by keep- 
ing a perspective, a humaneness, and a richness which give it both the breadth 
and the permanence of the great literary achievements of the past. 


Mann, Mario and the Magician, opening lines, German 


Die Erinnerung an Torre di Venere ist atmospharisch 
The recollection of Torre di Venere is atmospherically 


unangenehm. Aerger, Gereiztheit, Ueberspannung lagen von 
unpleasant. Vexation, irritation, tension lay from 


Anfang an in der Luft, und zum Schluss kam dann 
beginning on in the ai; and atthe end came then 


der Chok mit diesem schrecklichen Cipolla, in dessen 
the shock with this terrible Cipolla, in whose 


Person sich das eigentiimlich Bosartige der Stimmung auf 
person itself the peculiar malignancy ofthe mood in 


verhängnishafte und übrigens menschlich sehr eindrucksvolle 
fateful and moreover humanly very impressive 


Weise zu verkörpern und bedrohlich zusammenzudrängen 
way to incorporate and threateningly concentrate 


schien. 
seemed. 


MARIO AND THE MAGICIAN* 


The atmosphere of Torre di Venere! remains unpleasant in the memory. 
From the first moment the air of the place made us uneasy, we felt irritable, on 
edge; then at the end came the shocking business of Cipolla, that dreadful being 
who seemed to incorporate, in so fateful and so humanly impressive a way, all 
the peculiar evilness of the situation as a whole. Looking back, we had the feeling 
that the horrible end of the affair had been preordained and lay in the nature 
of things; that the children had to be present at it was an added impropriety, due 
to the false colours in which the weird creature presented himself. Luckily for 


* Copyright 1931 and renewed 1959 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Reprinted from 
STORIES OF THREE DECADES, by Thomas Mann, trans. by H. T. Lowe-Porter, by 
permission of the publisher. 


1 The name means ““Tower of Venus.” 
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them, they did not know where the comedy left off and the tragedy began, and 
we let them remain in their happy belief that the whole thing had been a play 
up till the end. 

Torre di Venere lies some fifteen kilometers from Portoclemente, one of 
the, most popular summer resorts on the Tyrrhenian Sea. Portoclemente is urban 
and elegant and full to overflowing for months on end. Its gay and busy main 
street of shops and hotels runs down to a wide sandy beach covered with tents 
and pennanted sand-castles and sunburnt humanity, where at all times a lively 
social bustle reigns, and much noise. But this same spacious and inviting. fine- 
sanded beach, this same border of pine grove and near, presiding mountains, 
continues all the way along the coast. No wonder then that some competition of 
a quiet kind should have sprung up further on. Torre di Venere—the tower 
that gave the town its name is gone long since, one looks for it in vain—is an 
offshoot of the larger resort, and for some years remained an idyll for the few, 
a refuge for more unworldly spirits. But the usual history of such places re- 
peated itself: peace has had to retire further along the coast, to Marina Pe- 
triera and God knows where else. We all know how the world at once seeks peace 
and puts her to flight—rushing upon her in the fond idea that they two will 
wed, and where she is, there it can be at home. It will even set up its Vanity 
Fair in a spot and be capable of thinking that peace is still by its side. Thus 
Torre—though its atmosphere so far is more modest and contemplative than 
that of Portoclemente—has been quite taken up, by both Italians and for- 
eigners. It is no longer the thing to go to Portoclemente—though still so much 
the thing that it is as noisy and crowded as ever. One goes next door, so to speak: 
to Torre. So much more refined, even, and cheaper to boot. And the attractive- 
ness of these qualities persists, though the qualities themselves long ago ceased 
to be evident. Torre has got a Grand Hotel. Numerous pensions have sprung 
up, some modest, some pretentious. The people who own or rent the villas and 
pinetas overlooking the sea no longer have it all their own way on the beach. In 
July and August it looks just like the beach at Portoclemente: it swarms with a 
screaming, squabbling, merrymaking crowd, and the sun, blazing down like 
mad, peels the skin off their necks. Garish little flat-bottomed boats rock on the 
glittering blue, manned by children, whose mothers hover afar and fill the air 
with anxious cries of Nino! and Sandro! and Bice! and Maria! Pedlars step across 
the legs of recumbent sun-bathers, selling flowers and corals, oysters, lemonade, 
and cornetti al burro,2 and crying their wares in the breathy, full-throated south- 
ern voice. 

Such was the scene that greeted our arrival in Torre: pleasant enough, but 
after all, we thought, we had come too soon. It was the middle of August, the 
Italian season was still at its height, scarcely the moment for strangers to learn 
to love the special charms of the place. What an afternoon crowd in the cafés 
on the front! For instance, in the Esquisito, where we sometimes sat and were 
served by Mario, that very Mario of whom I shall have presently to tell. It is 
well-nigh impossible to find a table; and the various orchestras contend together 


2 A type of pastry. 
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in the midst of one’s conversation with bewildering effect. Of course, it is in the 
afternoon that people come over from Portoclemente. The excursion is a favour- 
ite one for the restless denizens of that pleasure resort, and a Fiat motor-bus 
plies to and fro, coating inch-thick with dust the oleander and laurel hedges along 
the highroad—a notable if repulsive sight. 

Yes, decidely one should to go Torre in September, when the great public 
has left. Or else in May, before the water is warm enough to tempt the South- 
erner to bathe. Even in the before and after seasons Torre is not empty, but life 
is less national and more subdued. English, French, and German prevail under 
the tent-awnings and in the pension dining-rooms; whereas in August—in the 
Grand Hotel, at least, where, in default of private addresses, we had engaged 
rooms—the stranger finds the field so occupied by Florentine and Roman so- 
ciety that he feels quite isolated and even temporarily déclassé.3 

We had, rather to our annoyance, this experience on the evening we ar- 
rived, when we went in to dinner and were shown to our table by the waiter in 
charge. As a table, it had nothing against it, save that we had already fixed our 
eyes upon those on the veranda beyond, built out over the water, where little 
red-shaded lamps glowed—and there were still some tables empty, though it 
was as full as the dining-room within. The children went into raptures at the 
festive sight, and without more ado we announced our intention to take our 
meals by preference in the veranda. Our words, it appeared, were prompted by 
ignorance; for we were informed, with somewhat embarrassed politeness, that 
the cosy nook outside was reserved for the clients of the hotel: ai nostri clienti. 
Their clients? But we were their clients. We were not tourists or trippers, but 
boarders for a stay of some three or four weeks. However, we forbore to press 
for an explanation of the difference between the likes of us and that clientéle 
to whom it was vouchsafed to eat out there in the glow of the red lamps, and 
took our dinner by the prosaic common light of the dining-room chandelier—a 
thoroughly ordinary and monotonous hotel bill of fare, be it said. In Pensione 
Eleonora, a few steps landward, the table, as we were to discover, was much 
better. 

And thither it was that we moved, three or four days later, before we had 
had time to settle in properly at the Grand Hotel. Not on account of the veranda 
and the lamps. The children, straightway on the best of terms with waiters 
and pages, absorbed in the joys of life on the beach, promptly forgot those 
colourful seductions. But now there arose, between ourselves and the veranda 
clientéle—or perhaps more correctly with the complaint management—one 
of those little unpleasantnesses which can quite spoil the pleasure of a holiday. 
Among the guests were some high Roman aristocracy, a Principe* X and his 
family. These grand folk occupied rooms close to our own, and the Principessa, a 
great and a passionately maternal lady, was thrown into a panic by the vestiges 
of a whooping-cough which our little ones had lately got over, but which now 
and then still faintly troubled the unshatterable slumbers of our youngest-born. 
The nature of this illness is not clear, leaving some play for the imagination. 


3 Reduced to a lower class. 
4 Prince. The feminine form is Principessa. 
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So we took no offence at our elegant neighbour for clinging to the widely held 
view that whooping-cough is acoustically contagious and quite simply fearing 
lest her children yield to the bad example set by ours. In the fullness of her 
feminine self-confidence she protested to the management, which then, in the 
person of the proverbial frock-coated manager, hastened to represent to us, 
with many expressions of regret, that under the circumstances they were obliged 
to transfer us to the annexe. We did our best to assure him that the disease was 
in its very last stages, that it was actually over, and presented no danger of in- 
fection to anybody. All that we gained was permission to bring the case before 
the hotel physician—not one chosen by us—by whose verdict we must 
then abide. We agreed, convinced that thus we should at once pacify the Princess 
and escape the trouble of moving. The doctor appeared, and behaved like a 
faithful and honest servant of science. He examined the child and gave his 
opinion: the disease was quite over, no danger of contagion was present. We 
drew a long breath and considered the incident closed—until the manager an- 
nounced that despite the doctor’s verdict it would still be necessary for us to 
give up our rooms and retire to the dépendance.” Byzantinism® like this out- 
raged us. It is not likely that the Principessa was responsible for the wilful 
breach of faith. Very likely the fawning management had not even dared to 
tell her what the physician said. Anyhow, we made it clear to his understand- 
ing that we preferred to leave the hotel altogether and at once—and packed 
our trunks. We could do so with a light heart, having already set up casual friendly 
relations with Casa Eleonora. We had noticed its pleasant exterior and formed 
the acquaintance of its proprietor, Signora Angiolieri, and her husband: she 
slender and black-haired, Tuscan in type, probably at the beginning of the 
thirties, with the dead ivory complexion of the southern woman, he quiet and 
bald and carefully dressed. They owned a larger establishment in Florence 
and presided only in summer and early autumn over the branch in Torre di 
Venere. But earlier, before her marriage, our new landlady had been compan- 
ion, fellow-traveller, wardrobe mistress, yes, friend, of Eleonora Duse? and 
manifestly regarded that period as the crown of her career. Even at our first 
visit she spoke of it with animation. Numerous photographs of the great actress, 
with affectionate inscriptions, were displayed about the drawing-room, and 
other souvenirs of their life together adorned the little tables and étagères. This 
cult of a so interesting past was calculated, of course, to heighten the advantages 
of the signora’s present business. Nevertheless our pleasure and interest were 
quite genuine as we were conducted through the house by its owner and lis- 
tened to her sonorous and staccato Tuscan voice relating anecdotes of that im- 
mortal mistress, depicting her suffering saintliness, her genius, her profound 
delicacy of feeling. 

Thither, then, we moved our effects, to the dismay of the staff of the Grand 
Hotel, who, like all Italians, were very good to children. Our new quarters 
were retired and pleasant, we were within easy reach of the sea through the 


5 Annex. 
6 Fawning on people of high rank. 
7 Distinguished Italian actress (1859-1924). 
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avenue of young plane trees that ran down to the esplanade. In the clean, cool 
dining-room Signora Angiolieri daily served the soup with her own hands, the 
service was attentive and good, the table capital. We even discovered some Vien- 
nese acquaintances, and enjoyed chatting with them after luncheon, in front 
of the house. They, in their tum, were the means of our finding others—in 
short, all seemed for the best, and we were heartily glad of the change we had 
made. Nothing was now wanting to a holiday of the most gratifying kind. 

And yet no proper gratification ensued. Perhaps the stupid occasion of our 
change of quarters pursued us to the new ones we had found. Personally, I 
admit that I do not easily forget these collisions with ordinary humanity, the 
naive misuse of power, the injustice, the sycophantic corruption. I dwelt upon 
the incident too much, it irritated me in retrospect—quite futilely, of course, 
since such phenomena are only all too natural and all too much the rule. And 
we had not broken off relations with the Grand Hotel. The children were as 
friendly as ever there, the porter mended their toys, and we sometimes took tea 
in the garden. We even saw the Principessa. She would come out, with her firm 
and delicate tread, her lips emphatically corallined, to look after her children, 
playing under the supervision of their English governess. She did not dream that 
we were anywhere near, for so soon as she appeared in the offing we sternly 
forbade our little one even to clear his throat. 

The heat—if I may bring it in evidence—was extreme. It was African. The 
power of the sun, directly one left the border of the indigo-blue wave, was so 
frightful, so relentless, that the mere thought of the few steps between the beach 
and luncheon was a burden, clad though one might be only in pyjamas. Do you 
care for that sort of thing? Weeks on end? Yes, of course, it is proper to the 
south, it is classic weather, the sun of Homer, the climate wherein human cul- 
ture came to flower—and all the rest of it. But after a while it is too much for 
me, I reach a point where I begin to find it dull. The burning void of the sky, 
day after day, weighs one down; the high coloration, the enormous naïveté 
of the unrefracted light—they do, I dare say, induce light-heartedness, a care- 
free mood born of immunity from downpours and other meteorological caprices. 
But slowly, slowly, there makes itself felt a lack: the deeper, more complex 
needs of the northern soul remain unsatisfied. You are left barren—even it may 
be, in time, a little contemptuous. True, without that stupid business of the 
whooping-cough I might not have been feeling these things. I was annoyed, 
likely I wanted to feel them and so half-unconsciously seized upon an idea ly- 
ing ready to hand to induce, or if not to induce, at least to justify and strengthen, 
my attitude. Up to this point, then, if you like, let us grant some ill will on our 
part. But the sea; and the mornings spent extended upon the fine sand in face 
of its eternal splendours—no, the sea could not conceivably induce such feelings. 
Yet it was none the less true that, despite all previous experience, we were not 
at home on the beach, we were not happy. 

It was too soon, too soon. The beach, as I have said, was still in the hands 
of the middle-class native. It is a pleasing breed to look at, and among the young 
we saw much shapeliness and charm. Still, we were necessarily surrounded by 
a great deal of very average humanity—a middle-class mob, which, you will 
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admit, is not more charming under this sun than under one’s own native sky. 
The voices these women have! It was sometimes hard to believe that we were 
in the land which is the western cradle of the art of song. “Fuggiéro!” I can still 
hear that cry, as for twenty mornings long I heard it close behind me, breathy, 
full-throated, hideously stressed, with a harsh open e, uttered in accents of me- 
chanical despair. “Fuggiéro! Rispondi almeno!”8 Answer when I call you! The sp 
in rispondi was pronounced like shp, as Germans pronounce it; and this, on 
top of what I felt already, vexed my sensitive soul. The cry was addressed to 
a repulsive youngster whose sunburn had made disgusting raw sores on his 
shoulders. He outdid anything I have ever seen for ill-breeding, refractoriness, 
and temper and was a great coward to boot, putting the whole beach in an up- 
roar, one day, because of his outrageous sensitiveness to the slightest pain. A 
sand-crab had pinched his toe in the water, and the minute injury made him 
set up a cry of heroic proportions—the shout of an antique hero in his agony— 
that pierced one to the marrow and called up visions of some frightful tragedy. 
Evidently he considered himself not only wounded, but poisoned as well; he 
crawled out on the sand and lay in apparently intolerable anguish, groaning 
“Ohi!” and “Ohimè!” and threshing about with arms and legs to ward off his 
mother’s tragic appeals and the questions of the bystanders. An audience 
gathered round. A doctor was fetched—the same who had pronounced objec- 
tive judgment on our whooping-cough—and here again acquitted himself like 
a man of science. Good-naturedly he reassured the boy, telling him that he was 
not hurt at all, he should simply go into the water again to relieve the smart. 
Instead of which, Fuggi¢ro was borne off the beach, followed by a concourse 
of people. But he did not fail to appear next morning, nor did he leave off 
spoiling our children’s sand-castles. Of course, always by accident. In short, a 
perfect terror. 

And this twelve-year-old lad was prominent among the influences that, 
imperceptibly at first, combined to spoil our holiday and render it unwhole- 
some. Somehow or other, there was a stiffness, a lack of innocent enjoyment. 
These people stood on their dignity—just why, and in what spirit, it was not 
easy at first to tell. They displayed much self-respectingness; towards each other 
and towards the foreigner their bearing was that of a person newly conscious 
of a sense of honour. And wherefore? Gradually we realized the political im- 
plications and understood that we were in the presence of a national ideal. The 
beach, in fact, was alive with patriotic children—a phenomenon as unnatural 
as it was depressing. Children are a human species and a society apart, a nation 
of their own, so to speak. On the basis of their common form of life, they find 
each other out with the greatest ease, no matter how different their small vocabu- 
laries. Ours soon played with natives and foreigners alike. Yet they were plainly 
both puzzled and disappointed at times. There were wounded sensibilities, dis- 
plays of assertiveness—or rather hardly assertiveness, for it was too self-con- 
scious and too didactic to deserve the name. There were quarrels over flags, 
disputes about authority and precedence. Grownups joined in, not so much 
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to pacify as to render judgment and enunciate principles. Phrases were dropped 
about the greatness and dignity of Italy, solemn phrases that spoilt the fun. We 
saw our two little ones retreat, puzzled and hurt, and were put to it to explain 
the situation. These people, we told them, were just passing through a certain 
stage, something rather like an illness, perhaps; not very pleasant, but probably 
unavoidable. 

We had only our own carelessness to thank that we came to blows in the end 
with this “stage”—which, after all, we had seen and sized up long before now. 
Yes, it came to another “cross-purposes,”’ so evidently the earlier ones had not 
been sheer accident. In a word, we became an offence to the public morals. Our 
small daughter—eight years old, but in physical development a good year 
younger and thin as a chicken—had had a good long bathe and gone playing 
in the warm sun in her wet costume. We told her that she might take off her 
bathing-suit, which was stiff with sand, rinse it in the sea, and put it on again, 
after which she must take care to keep it cleaner. Off goes the costume and 
she runs down naked to the sea, rinses her little jersey, and comes back. Ought 
we to have foreseen the outburst of anger and resentment which her conduct, 
and thus our conduct, called forth? Without delivering a homily on the subject, 
I may say that in the last decade our attitude towards the nude body and our 
feelings regarding it have undergone, all over the world, a fundamental change. 
There are things we “never think about” any more, and among them is the 
freedom we had permitted to this by no means provocative little childish body. 
But in these parts it was taken as a challenge. The patriotic children hooted. 
Fuggi¢ro whistled on his fingers. The sudden buzz of conversation among the 
grown people in our neighbourhood boded no good. A gentleman in city togs, 
with a not very apropos bowler hat on the back of his head, was assuring his 
outraged womenfolk that he proposed to take punitive measures; he stepped 
up to us, and a philippic descended on our unworthy heads, in which all the emo- 
tionalism of the sense-loving south spoke in the service of morality and discipline. 
The offence against decency of which we had been guilty was, he said, the more 
to be condemned because it was also a gross ingratitude and an insulting breach 
of his country’s hospitality. We had criminally injured not only the letter and 
spirit of the public bathing regulations, but also the honour of Italy; he, the 
gentleman in the city togs, knew how to defend that honour and proposed to see 
to it that our offence against the national dignity should not go unpunished. 

We did our best, bowing respectfully, to give ear to this eloquence. To 
contradict the man, overheated as he was, would probably be to fall from one 
error into another. On the tips of our tongues we had various answers: as, that 
the word “hospitality,” in its strictest sense, was not quite the right one, taking 
all the circumstances into consideration. We were not literally the guests of 
Italy, but of Signora Angiolieri, who assumed the rôle of dispenser of hos- 
pitality some years ago on laying down that of familiar friend to Eleonora Duse. 
We longed to say that surely this beautiful country had not sunk so low as to 
be reduced to a state of hypersensitive prudishness. But we confined ourselves 
to assuring the gentleman that any lack of respect, any provocation on our parts, 
had been the furthest from our thoughts. And as a mitigating circumstance we 
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pointed out the tender age and physical slightness of the little culprit. In vain. 
Our protests were waved away, he did not believe in them; our defence would not 
hold water. We must be made an example of. The authorities were notified, 
by telephone, I believe, and their representative appeared on the beach. He said 
the case was “molto grave.”® We had to go with him to the Municipio up in 
the Piazza, where a higher official confirmed the previous verdict of “molto 
grave,” launched into a stream of the usual didactic phrases—the selfsame 
tune and words as the man in the bowler hat—and levied a fine and ransom 
of fifty lire. We felt that the adventure must willy-nilly be worth to us this much 
of a contribution to the economy of the Italian government; paid, and left. Ought 
we not at this point to have left Torre as well? 

If we only had! We should thus have escaped that fatal Cipolla. But circum- 
stances combined to prevent us from making up our minds to a change. A cer- 
tain poet says that it is indolence that makes us endure uncomfortable situa- 
tions. The aperçu may serve as an explanation for our inaction. Anyhow, one 
dislikes voiding the field immediately upon such an event. Especially if sympathy 
from other quarters encourages one to defy it. And in the Villa Eleonora they 
pronounced as with one voice upon the injustice of our punishment. Some Italian 
after-dinner acquaintances found that the episode put their country in a very 
bad light, and proposed taking the man in the bowler hat to task, as one fellow- 
citizen to another. But the next day he and his party had vanished from the 
beach. Not on our account, of course. Though it might be that the consciousness 
of his impending departure had added energy to his rebuke; in any case his 
going was a relief. And, furthermore, we stayed because our stay had by now 
become remarkable in our own eyes, which is worth something in itself, quite 
apart from the comfort or discomfort involved. Shall we strike sail, avoid a cer- 
tain experience so soon as it seems not expressly calculated to increase our en- 
joyment or our self-esteem? Shall we go away whenever life looks like turning 
in the slightest uncanny, or not quite normal, or even rather painful and morti- 
fying? No, surely not. Rather stay and look matters in the face, brave them out; 
perhaps precisely in so doing lies a lesson for us to leam. We stayed on and 
reaped as the awful reward of our constancy the unholy and staggering experi- 
ence with Cipolla. 

I have not mentioned that the after season had begun, almost on the very 
day we were disciplined by the city authorities. The worshipful gentleman in the 
bowler hat, our denouncer, was not the only person to leave the resort. There 
was a regular exodus, on every hand you saw luggage-carts on their way to 
the station. The beach denationalized itself. Life in Torre, in the cafés and the 
pinetas, became more homelike and more European. Very likely we might even 
have eaten at a table in the glass veranda, but we refrained, being content at 
Signora Angiolieri’s—as content, that is, as our evil star would let us be. But 
at the same time with this turn for the better came a change in the weather: 
almost to an hour it showed itself in harmony with the holiday calendar of the 
general public. The sky was overcast; not that it grew any cooler, but the 
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unclouded heat of the entire eighteen days since our arrival, and probably 
long before that, gave place to a stifling sirocco air, while from time to time a 
little ineffectual rain sprinkled the velvety surface of the beach. Add to which, 
that two-thirds of our intended stay at Torre had passed. The colourless, lazy 
sea, with sluggish jellyfish floating in its shallows, was at least a change. And 
it would have been silly to feel retrospective longings after a sun that had pamal 
us so many sighs when it burned down in all its arrogant power. 

At this juncture, then, it was that Cipolla announced himself. Cavaliere Cipolla 
he was called on the posters that appeared one day stuck up everywhere, even in 
the dining-room of Pensione Eleonora. A travelling virtuoso, an entertainer, 
“forzatore, illusionista, prestigiatore,”!° as he called himself, who proposed to 
wait upon the highly respectable population of Torre di Venere with a display 
of extraordinary phenomena of a mysterious and staggering kind. A conjuror! 
The bare announcement was enough to turn our children’s heads. They had 
never seen anything of the sort, and now our present holiday was to afford them 
this new excitement. From that moment on they besieged us with prayers to 
take tickets for the performance. We had doubts, from the first, on the score 
of the lateness of the hour, nine o’clock; but gave way, in the idea that we might 
see a little of what Cipolla had to offer, probably no great matter, and then go 
home. Besides, of course, the children could sleep late next day. We bought four 
tickets of Signora Angiolieri herself, she having taken a number of the stalls on 
commission to sell them to her guests. She could not vouch for the man’s per- 
formance, and we had no great expectations. But we were conscious of a need 
for diversion, and the children’s violent curiosity proved catching. 

The Cavaliere’s performance was to take place in a hall where during the 
season there had been a cinema with a weekly programme. We had never been 
there. You reached it by following the main street under the wall of the “pa 
lazzo,” a ruin with a “For sale” sign, that suggested a castle and had obviously 
been built in lordlier days. In the same street were the chemist, the hairdresser, 
and all the better shops; it led, so to speak, from the feudal through the bour- 
geois into the proletarian, for it ended off between two rows of poor fishing-huts, 
where old women sat mending nets before the doors. And here, among the 
proletariat, was the hall, not much more, actually than a wooden shed, though 
a large one, with a turreted entrance, plastered on either side with layers of gay 
placards. Some while after dinner, then, on the appointed evening, we wended 
our way thither in the dark, the children dressed in their best and blissful with 
the sense of so much irregularity. It was sultry, as it had been for days; there 
was heat lightning now and then, and a little rain; we proceeded under um- 
brellas. It took us a quarter of an hour. 

Our tickets were collected at the entrance, our places we had to find our- 
selves. They were in the third row left, and as we sat down we saw that, late 
though the hour was for the performance, it was to be interpreted with even 
more laxity. Only very slowly did an audience—who seemed to be relied upon 
to come late—begin to fill the stalls. These comprised the whole auditorium; 
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there were no boxes. This tardiness gave us some concern. The children’s cheeks 
were already flushed as much with fatigue as with excitement. But even when 
we entered, the standing-room at the back and in the side aisles was already 
well occupied. There stood the manhood of Torre di Venere, all and sundry, 
fisherfolk, rough-and-ready youths with bare forearms crossed over their striped 
jerseys. We were well pleased with the presence of this native assemblage, which 
always adds colour and animation to occasions like the present; and the children 
were frankly delighted. For they had friends among these people—acquaintances, 
picked up on afternoon strolls to the further ends of the beach. We would be 
turning homeward, at the hour when the sun dropped into the sea, spent with 
the huge effort it had made and gilding with reddish gold the oncoming surf; 
and we would come upon bare-legged fisherfolk standing in rows, bracing and 
hauling with long-drawn cries as they drew in the nets and harvested in drip- 
ping baskets their catch, often so scanty, of frutto di mare.11 The children looked 
on, helped to pull, brought out their little stock of Italian words, made friends. 
So now they exchanged nods with the “standing-room” clientèle, there was 
Guiscardo, there Antonio, they knew them by name and waved and called across 
in half-whispers, getting answering nods and smiles that displayed rows of healthy 
white teeth. Look, there is even Mario, Mario from the Esquisito, who brings 
us the chocolate. He wants to see the conjuror, too, and he must have come 
early, for he is almost in front; but he does not see us, he is not paying atten- 
tion; that is a way he has, even though he is a waiter. So we wave instead to the 
man who lets out the little boats on the beach; he is there too, standing at the 
back. 

It had got to a quarter past nine, it got to almost half past. It was natural 
that we should be nervous. When would the children get to bed? It had been 
a mistake to bring them, for now it would be very hard to suggest breaking off 
their enjoyment before it had got well under way. The stalls had filled in time; 
all Torre, apparently, was there: the guests of the Grand Hotel, the guests of Vil- 
la Eleonora, familiar faces from the beach. We heard English and German and 
the sort of French that Rumanians speak with Italians. Madame Angiolieri 
herself sat two rows behind us, with her quiet, bald-headed spouse, who kept 
stroking his moustache with the two middle fingers of his right hand. Everybody 
had come late, but nobody too late. Cipolla made us wait for him. 

He made us wait. That is probably the way to put it. He heightened the 
suspense by his delay in appearing. And we could see the point of this, too— 
only not when it was carried to extremes. Towards half past nine the audience 
began to clap—an amiable way of expressing justifiable impatience, evincing 
as it does an eagerness to applaud. For the little ones, this was a joy in itself— 
all children love to clap. From the popular sphere came loud cries of “Pronti! 
“Cominciamo!’’2 And lo, it seemed now as easy to begin as before it had been 
hard. A gong sounded, greeted by the standing rows with a many-voiced “Ah-h 
and the curtains parted. They revealed a platform furnished more like a school- 
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room than like the theatre of a conjuring performance—largely because of 
the blackboard in the left foreground. There was a common yellow hat-stand, 
a few ordinary straw-bottomed chairs, and further back a little round table 
holding a water carafe and glass, also a tray with a liqueur glass and a flask of 
pale yellow liquid. We had still a few seconds of time to let these things sink 
in. Then, with no darkening of the house, Cavaliere Cipolla made his entry. 

He came forward with a rapid step that expressed his eagerness to appear 
before his public and gave rise to the illusion that he had already come a long 
way to put himself at their service—whereas, of course, he had only been stand- 
ing in the wings. His costume supported the fiction. A man of an age hard 
to determine, but by no means young; with a sharp, ravaged face, piercing eyes, 
compressed lips, small black waxed moustache, and a so-called imperial in the 
curve between mouth and chin. He was dressed for the street with a sort of 
complicated evening elegance, in a wide black pelerine with velvet collar and 
satin lining; which, in the hampered state of his arms, he held together in front 
with his white-gloved hands. He had a white scarf round his neck; a top hat 
with a curving brim sat far back on his head. Perhaps more than a®ywhere else 
the eighteenth century is still alive in Italy, and with it the charlatan and mounte- 
bank type so characteristic of the period. Only there, at any rate, does one still 
encounter really well-preserved specimens. Cipolla had in his whole appearance 
much of the historic type; his very clothes helped to conjure up the traditional 
figure with its blatantly, fantastically foppish air. His pretentious costume sat 
upon him, or rather hung upon him, most curiously, being in one place drawn 
too tight, in another a mass of awkward folds. There was something not quite in 
order about his figure, both front and back—that was plain later on. But I must 
emphasize the fact that there was not a trace of personal jocularity or clownish- 
ness in his pose, manner, or behaviour. On the contrary, there was complete 
seriousness, an absence of any humorous appeal; occasionally even a cross- 
grained pride, along with that curious, self-satisfied air so characteristic of the 
deformed. None of all this, however, prevented his appearance from being greeted 
with laughter from more than one quarter of the hall. 

All the eagerness had left his manner. The swift entry had been merely an 
expression of energy, not of zeal. Standing at the footlights he negligently drew 
off his gloves, to display long yellow hands, one of them adorned with a seal 
ring with a lapis-lazuli in a high setting. As he stood there, his small hard eyes, 
with flabby pouches beneath them, roved appraisingly about the hall, not quickly, 
rather in a considered examination, pausing here and there upon a face with his 
lips clipped together, not speaking a word. Then with a display of skill as sur- 
prising as it was casual, he rolled his gloves into a ball and tossed them across a 
considerable distance into the glass on the table. Next from an inner pocket he 
drew forth a packet of cigarettes; you could see by the wrapper that they were 
the cheapest sort the government sells.18 With his fingertips he pulled out a cig- 
arette and lighted it, without looking, from a quick-firing benzine lighter. He 
drew the smoke deep into his lungs and let it out again, tapping his foot, with 
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both lips drawn in an arrogant grimace and the grey smoke streaming out be- 
tween broken and saw-edged teeth. 

With a keenness equal to his own his audience eyed him. The youths at the 
rear scowled as they peered at this cocksure creature to search out his secret weak- 
nesses. He betrayed none. In fetching out and putting back the cigarettes his 
clothes got in his way. He had to tum back his pelerine, and in so doing revealed 
a riding-whip with a silver claw-handle that hung by a leather thong from his 
left forearm and looked decidedly out of place. You could see that he had on 
not evening clothes but a frock-coat, and under this, as he lifted it to get at his 
pocket, could be seen a striped sash worn about the body. Somebody behind 
me whispered that this sash went with his title of Cavaliere. I give the informa- 
tion for what it may be worth—personally, I never heard that the title carried 
such insignia with it. Perhaps the sash was sheer pose, like the way he stood 
there, without a word, casually and arrogantly puffing smoke into his audience’s 
face. 

People laughed, as I said. The merriment had become almost general when 
somebody in the “standing seats,” in a loud, dry voice, remarked: “Buona sera.’’14 

Cipolla cocked his head. “Who was that?” asked he, as though he had been 
dared. “Who was that just spoke? Well? First so bold and now so modest? 
Paura,!© eh?” He spoke with a rather high, asthmatic voice, which yet had a 
metallic quality. He waited. 

“That was me,” a youth at the rear broke into the stillness, seeing himself 
thus challenged. He was not far from us, a handsome fellow in a woollen shirt, 
with his coat hanging over one shoulder. He wore his surly, wiry hair in a high 
dishevelled mop, the style affected by the youth of the awakened Fatherland; it 
gave him an African appearance that rather spoiled his looks. “Be!1® That was me. 
It was your business to say it first, but I was trying to be friendly.” l 

More laughter. The chap had a tongue in his head. “Ha sciolto la scilin- 
gudgnolo,”17 I heard near me. After all, the retort was deserved. 

“Ah, bravo!” answered Cipolla. “I like you, giovanotto.18 Trust me, I’ve had 
my eye on you for some time. People like you are just in my line. I can use them. 
And you are the pick of the lot, that’s plain to see. You do what you like. Or is 
it possible you have ever not done what you liked—or even, maybe, what you 
didn’t like? What somebody else liked, in short? Hark ye, my friend, that might 
be a pleasant change for you, to divide up the willing and the doing and stop 
tackling both jobs at once. Division of labour, sistema americano, sa}? For in- 
stance, suppose you were to show your tongue to this select and honourable 
audience here—your whole tongue, right down to the roots?” 

“No, I won’t,” said the youth, hostilely. “Sticking out your tongue shows a bad 
bringing-up.” 


14 “Good evening.” 

15 Fear. 

16 All right! 

17 “He has a free tongue.” 

18 Young fellow. 

19 American system, you know. 
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“Nothing of the sort,” retorted Cipolla. “You would only be doing it. With 
all due respect to your bringing-up, I suggest that before I count ten, you will 
perform a right turn and stick out your tongue at the company here further 
than you knew yourself that you could stick it out.” 

He gazed at the youth, and his piercing eyes seemed to sink deeper into 
their sockets. “Uno!” said he. He had let his riding-whip slide down his arm 
and made it whistle once through the air. The boy faced about and put out his 
tongue, so long, so extendedly, that you could see it was the very uttermost in 
tongue which he had to offer. Then turned back, stony-faced, to his former 
position. 

“That was me,” mocked Cipolla, with a jerk of his head towards the youth. 
“Be! That was me.” Leaving the audience to enjoy its sensations, he turned 
towards the little round table, lifted the bottle, poured out a small glass of what 
was obviously cognac, and tipped it up with a practised hand. 

The children laughed with all their hearts. They had understood practically 
nothing of what had been said, but it pleased them hugely that something so 
funny should happen, straightaway, between that queer man up there and some- 
body out of the audience. They had no preconception of what an “evening” 
would be like and were quite ready to find this a priceless beginning. As for us, 
we exchanged a glance and I remember that involuntarily I made with my lips the 
sound that Cipolla’s whip had made when it cut the air. For the rest, it was 
plain that people did not know what to make of a preposterous beginning like 
this to a sleight-of-hand performance. They could not see why the giovanotto, 
who after all in a way had been their spokesman, should suddenly have turned 
on them to vent his incivility. They felt that he had behaved like a silly ass and 
withdrew their countenances from him in favour of the artist, who now came 
back from his refreshment table and addressed them as follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, in his wheezing, metallic voice, “you saw just 
now that I was rather sensitive on the score of the rebuke this hopeful young 
linguist saw fit to give me’”—“questo linguista di belle speranze” was what he 
said, and we all laughed at the pun. “I am a man who sets some store by him- 
self, you may take it from me. And I see no point in being wished a good- 
evening unless it is done courteously and in all seriousness. For anything else 
there is no occasion. When a man wishes me a good-evening he wishes himself 
one, for the audience will have one only if I do. So this lady-killer of Torre di 
Venere” (another thrust) “did well to testify that I have one tonight and that 
I can dispense with any wishes of his in the matter. I can boast of having good 
evenings almost without exception. One not so good does come my way now 
and again, but very seldom. My calling is hard and my health not of the best. I 
have a little physical defect which prevented me from doing my bit in the war 
for the greater glory of the Fatherland. It is perforce with my mental and spiritual 
parts that I conquer life—which after all only means conquering oneself. And 
I flatter myself that my achievements have aroused interest and respect among 
the educated public. The leading newspapers have lauded me, the Corriere 
della Sera? did me the courtesy of calling me a phenomenon, and in Rome the 
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brother of the Duce?! honoured me by his presence at one of my evenings. I should 
not have thought that in a relatively less important place” (laughter here, at the 
expense of poor little Torre) “I should have to give up the small personal 
habits which brilliant and elevated audiences had been ready to overlook. Nor 
did I think I had to stand being heckled by a person who seems to have been 
rather spoilt by the favours of the fair sex.” All this of course at the expense of 
the youth whom Cipolla never tired of presenting in the guise of donnaiuolo?? 
and rustic Don Juan. His persistent thin-skinnedness and animosity were in 
striking contrast to the self-confidence and the worldly success he boasted of. 
One might have assumed that the giovanotto was merely the chosen butt of 
Cipolla’s customary professional sallies, had not the very pointed witticisms be- 
trayed a genuine antagonism. No one looking at the physical parts of the two 
men need have been at a loss for the explanation, even if the deformed man had 
not constantly played on the other’s supposed success with the fair sex. 
“Well,” Cipolla went on, “before beginning our entertainment this evening, 
perhaps you will permit me to make myself comfortable.” 

And he went towards the hat-stand to take off his things. 

“Parla benissimo,”?3 asserted somebody in our neighbourhood. So far, the 
man had done nothing; but what he had said was accepted as an achievement, 
by means of that he had made an impression. Among southern peoples speech 
is a constituent part of the pleasure of living, it enjoys far livelier social esteem 
than in the north. That national cement, the mother tongue, is paid symbolic 
honours down here, and there is something blithely symbolical in the pleasure 
people take in their respect for its forms and phonetics. They enjoy speaking, 
they enjoy listening; and they listen with discrimination. For the way a man 
speaks serves as a measure of his personal rank, carelessness and clumsiness are 
greeted with scorn, elegance and mastery are rewarded with social éclat. Where- 
fore the small man too, where it is a question of getting his effect, chooses 
his phrase nicely and turns it with care. On this count, then, at least, Cipolla had 
won his audience; though he by no means belonged to the class of men which 
the Italian, in a singular mixture of moral and aesthetic judgments, labels “‘sim- 
patico.”4 

After removing his hat, scarf, and mantle he came to the front of the stage, 
settling his coat, pulling down his cuffs with their large cuff-buttons, adjusting 
his absurd sash. He had very ugly hair; the top of his head, that is, was almost 
bald, while a narrow, black-varnished frizz of curls ran from front to back as 
though stuck on; the side hair, likewise blackened, was brushed forward to the 
comers of the eyes—it was, in short, the hairdressing of an old-fashioned cir- 
cus-director, fantastic, but entirely suited to his outmoded personal type and 
worn with so much assurance as to take the edge off the public’s sense of hu- 
mour. The little physical defect of which he had warned us was now all too 
visible, though the nature of it was even now not very cle 1; the chest was too 


21 “The Leader,” Benito Mussolini, who ruled Italy from 1922 to 1945 as the first 
of the modern police-state dictators. 
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23 “Hes a first-rate talker.” _ . 
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high, as is usual in such cases, but the corresponding malformation of the back 
did not sit between the shoulders, it took the form of a sort of hips or buttocks 
hump, which did not indeed hinder his movements but gave him a grotesque 
and dipping stride at every step he took. However, by mentioning his deform- 
ity beforehand he had broken the shock of it, and a delicate propriety of feeling 
appeared to reign throughout the hall. 

“At your service,” said Cipolla. “With your kind permission, we will begin 
the evening with some arithmetical tests.” 

Arithmetic? That did not sound much like sleight-of-hand. We began to 
have our suspicions that the man was sailing under a false flag, only we did not 
yet know which was the right one. I felt sorry on the children’s account; but 
for the moment they were content simply to be there. 

The numerical test which Cipolla now introduced was as simple as it was 
baffling. He began by fastening a piece of paper to the upper right-hand corner 
of the blackboard; then lifting it up, he wrote something underneath. He talked 
all the while, relieving the dryness of his offering by a constant flow of words, 
and showed himself a practised speaker, never at a loss for conversational turns 
of phrase. It was in keeping with the nature of his performance, and at the same 
time vastly entertained the children, that he went on to eliminate the gap be- 
tween stage and audience, which had already been bridged over by the curious 
skirmish with the fisher lad; he had representatives from the audience mount 
the stage, and himself descended the wooden steps to seek personal contact with 
his public. And again, with individuals, he fell into his former taunting tone. I 
do not know how far that was a deliberate feature of his system; he preserved a 
serious, even a peevish air, but his audience, at least the more popular section, 
seemed convinced that that was all part of the game. So then, after he had writ- 
ten something and covered the writing by the paper, he desired that two persons 
should come up on the platform and help to perform the calculations. They 
would not be difficult, even for people not clever at figures. As usual, nobody 
volunteered, and Cipolla took care not to molest the more select portion of his 
audience. He kept to the populace. Turning to two sturdy young louts standing 
behind us, he beckoned them to the front, encouraging and scolding by turns. 
They should not stand there gaping, he said, unwilling to oblige the company. 
Actually he got them in motion; with clumsy tread they came down the middle 
aisle, climbed the steps, and stood in front of the blackboard, grinning sheep- 
ishly at their comrades’ shouts and applause. Cipolla joked with them for a few 
minutes, praised their heroic firmness of limb and the size of their hands, so well 
calculated to do this service for the public. Then he handed one of them the 
chalk and told him to write down the numbers as they were called out. But now 
the creature declared that he could not write! “Non so scrivere,’’25 said he in his 
gruff voice, and his companion added that neither did he. 

God knows whether they told the truth or whether they wanted to make 
game of Cipolla. Anyhow, the latter was far from sharing the general merriment 
which their confession aroused. He was insulted and disgusted. He sat there on 
a straw-bottomed chair in the centre of the stage with his legs crossed, smoking 


25 “I don’t know how to write.” 
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a fresh cigarette out of his cheap packet; obviously it tasted the better for the 
cognac he had indulged in while the yokels were stumping up the steps. Again 
he inhaled the smoke and let it stream out between curling lips. Swinging his 
leg, with his gaze sternly averted from the two shamelessly chuckling creatures 
and from the audience as well, he stared into space as one who withdraws 
himself and his dignity from the contemplation of an utterly despicable phenome- 
non. 

“Scandalous,” said he, in a sort of icy snarl. “Go back to your places! In 
Italy everybody can write—in all her greatness there is no room for ignorance 
and unenlightenment. To accuse her of them, in the hearing of this international 
company, is a cheap joke, in which you yourselves cut a very poor figure and 
humiliate the government and the whole country as well. If it is true that Torre 
di Venere is indeed the last refuge of such ignorance, then I must blush to have 
visited the place—being, as I already was, aware of its inferiority to Rome 
in more than one respect—” 

Here Cipolla was interrupted by the youth with the Nubian coiffure and 
his jacket across his shoulder. His fighting spirit, as we now saw, had only abdi- 
cated temporarily, and he now flung himself into the breach in defence of his 
native heath. “That will do,” said he loudly. “That’s enough jokes about Torre. 
We all come from the place and we won’t stand strangers making fun of it. 
These two chaps are our friends. Maybe they are no scholars, but even so they 
may be straighter than some folks in the room who are so free with their boasts 
about Rome, though they did not build it either.” 

That was capital. The young man had certainly cut his eye-teeth. And this 
sort of spectacle was good fun, even though it still further delayed the regular 
performance. It is always fascinating to listen to an altercation. Some people 
it simply amuses, they take a sort of kill-joy pleasure in not being principals. 
Others feel upset and uneasy, and my sympathies are with these latter, although 
on the present occasion I was under the impression that all this was part of the 
show—the analphabetic yokels no less than the giovanotto with the jacket. The 
children listened well pleased. They understood not at all, but the sound of the 
voices made them hold their breath. So this was a “magic evening”—at least 
it was the kind they have in Italy. They expressly found it “lovely.” Cipolla 
had stood up and with two of his scooping strides was at the footlights. , 

“Well, well, see who’s here!” said he with grim cordiality. “An old acquain- 
tance! A young man with his heart at the end of his tongue” (he used the word 
linguaccia, which means a coated tongue, and gave rise to much hilarity). 
“That will do, my friends,” he turned to the yokels. “I do not need you now, I 
have business with this deserving young man here, con questo torregiano di 
Venere, this tower of Venus, who no doubt expects the gratitude of the fair as 
a reward for his prowess—” , ; 

“Ah, non scherziamo!?8 We're talking earnest,” cried out the youth, His eyes 
flashed, and he actually made as though to pull off his jacket and proceed to 
direct methods of settlement. : 

Cipolla did not take him too seriously. We had exchanged apprehensive 
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glances; but he was dealing with a fellow-countryman and had his native soil 
beneath his feet. He kept quite cool and showed complete mastery of the situa- 
tion. He looked at his audience, smiled, and made a sideways motion of the head 
towards the young cockerel as though calling the public to witness how the 
man’s bumptiousness only served to betray the simplicity of his mind. And then, 
for the second time, something strange happened, which set Cipolla’s calm 
superiority in an uncanny light, and in some mysterious and irritating way turned 
all the explosiveness latent in the air into matter for laughter. 

Cipolla drew still nearer to the fellow, looking him in the eye with a pecu- 
liar gaze. He even came half-way down the steps that led into the auditorium on 
our left, so that he stood directly in front of the trouble-maker, on slightly 
higher ground. The riding-whip hung from his arm. 

“My son, you do not feel much like joking,” he said. “It is only too natural, 
for anyone can see that you are not feeling too well. Even your tongue, which 
leaves something to be desired on the score of cleanliness, indicates acute dis- 
order of the gastric system. An evening entertainment is no place for people in 
your state; you yourself, I can tell, were of several minds whether you would 
not do better to put on a flannel bandage and go to bed. It was not good judg- 
ment to drink so much of that very sour white wine this afternoon. Now you 
have such a colic you would like to double up with the pain. Go ahead, don’t 
be embarrassed. There is a distinct relief that comes from bending over in cases 
of intestinal cramp.” 

He spoke thus, word for word, with quiet impressiveness and a kind of 
stern sympathy, and his eyes, plunged the while deep in the young man’s, seemed 
to grow very tired and at the same time burning above their enlarged tear-ducts 
—they were the strangest eyes, you could tell that not manly pride alone was 
preventing the young adversary from withdrawing his gaze. And presently, in- 
deed, all trace of its former arrogance was gone from the bronzed young face. 
He looked open-mouthed at the Cavaliere and the open mouth was drawn in a 
rueful smile. 

“Double over,” repeated Cipolla. “What else can you do? With a colic like 
that you must bend. Surely you will not struggle against the performance of a 
perfectly natural action just because somebody suggests it to you?” 

Slowly the youth lifted his forearms, folded and squeezed them across his 
body; it turned a little sideways, then bent, lower and lower, the feet shifted, 
the knees turned inward, until he had become a picture of writhing pain, until 
he all but grovelled upon the ground. Cipolla let him stand for some seconds 
thus, then made a short cut through the air with his whip and went with his 
scooping stride back to the little table, where he poured himself out a cognac. 

“Il boit beaucoup,’’27 asserted a lady behind us. Was that the only thing that 
struck her? We could not tell how far the audience grasped the situation. The 
fellow was standing upright again, with a sheepish grin—he looked as though 
he scarcely knew how it had all happened. The scene had been followed with 
tense interest and applauded at the end; there were shouts of “Bravo, Cipolla!” 


27 “He drinks a lot.” 
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and “Bravo, giovanotto!” Apparently the issue of the duel was not looked upon 
as a personal defeat for the young man. Rather the audience encouraged him as 
one does an actor who succeeds in an unsympathetic rôle, Certainly his way 
of screwing himself up with cramp had been highly picturesque, its appeal was 
directly calculated to impress the gallery—in short, a fine dramatic performance. 
But I am not sure how far the audience were moved by that natural tactfulness 
in which the south excels, or how far it penetrated into the nature of what was 
going on. 

The Cavaliere, refreshed, had lighted another cigarette. The numerical 
tests might now proceed. A young man was easily found in the back row who 
was willing to write down on the blackboard the numbers as they were dictated 
to him. Him too we knew; the whole entertainment had taken on an intimate 
character through our acquaintance with so many of the actors. This was the 
man who worked at the greengrocer’s in the main street; he had served us 
several times, with neatness and dispatch. He wielded the chalk with clerkly 
confidence, while Cipolla descended to our level and walked with his deformed 
gait through the audience, collecting numbers as they were given, in two, three, 
and four places, and calling them out to the grocer’s assistant, who wrote them 
down in a column. In all this, everything on both sides was calculated to amuse, 
with its jokes and its oratorical asides. The artist could not fail to hit on foreigners, 
who were not ready with their figures, and with them he was elaborately pa- 
tient and chivalrous, to the great amusement of the natives, whom he reduced 
to confusion in their turn, by making them translate numbers that were given 
in English or French. Some people gave dates concerned with great events in 
Italian history. Cipolla took them up at once and made patriotic comments. 
Somebody shouted “Number one!” The Cavaliere, incensed at this as at every 
attempt to make game of him, retorted over his shoulder that he could not 
take less than two-place figures. Whereupon another joker cried out “Number 
two!” and was greeted with the applause and laughter which every reference to 
natural functions is sure to win among southerners. 

When fifteen numbers stood in a long straggling row on the board, Cipolla 
called for a general adding-match. Ready reckoners might add in their heads, 
but pencil and paper were not forbidden. Cipolla, while the work went on, sat 
on his chair near the blackboard, smoked and grimaced, with the complacent, 
pompous air cripples so often have. The five-place addition was soon done. 
Somebody announced the answer, somebody else confirmed it, a third had ar- 
rived at a slightly different result, but the fourth agreed with the first and second. 
Cipolla got up, tapped some ash from his coat, and lifted the paper at the 
upper right-hand corner of the board to display the writing. The correct answer, 
a sum close on a million, stood there; he had written it down beforehand. 

Astonishment, and loud applause. The children were overwhelmed. How 
had he done that, they wanted to know. We told them it was a trick, not 
easily explainable offhand. In short, the man was a conjuror. This was what 
a sleight-of-hand evening was like, so now they knew. First the fisherman had 
cramp, and then the right answer was written down beforehand—it was all sim- 
ply glorious, and we saw with dismay that despite the hot eyes and the hand of 
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the clock at almost half past ten, it would be very hard to get them away. There 
would be tears. And yet it was plain that this magician did not “‘magick”—at 
least not in the accepted sense, of manual dexterity—and that the entertainment 
was not at all suitable for children. Again, I do not know, either, what the 
audience really thought. Obviously there was grave doubt whether its answers 
had been given of “free choice”; here and there an individual might have 
answered of his own motion, but on the whole Cipolla certainly selected his 
people and thus kept the whole procedure in his own hands and directed it 
towards the given result. Even so, one had to admire the quickness of his cal- 
culations, however much one felt disinclined to admire anything else about 
the performance. Then his patriotism, his irritable sense of dignity—the Cava- 
liere’s own countrymen might fecl in their element with all that and continue in 
a laughing mood; but the combination certainly gave us outsiders food for 
thought. 

Cipolla himself saw to it—though without giving them a name—that the 
nature of his powers should be clear beyond a doubt to even the least-in- 
structed person. He alluded to them, of course, in his talk—and he talked 
without stopping—but only in vague, boastful, self-advertising phrases. He 
went on awhile with experiments on the same lines as the first, merely making 
them more complicated by introducing operations in multiplying, subtracting, 
and dividing; then he simplified them to the last degree in order to bring out 
the method. He simply had numers “guessed” which were previously written un- 
der the paper; and the guess was nearly always right. One guesser admitted that 
he had had in mind to give a certain number, when Cipolla’s whip went whistling 
through the air, and a quite different one slipped out, which proved to be the 
“tight” one. Cipolla’s shoulders shook. He pretended admiration for the powers 
of the people he questioned. But in all his compliments there was something 
fleering and derogatory; the victims could scarcely have relished them much, 
although they smiled, and although they might easily have set down some part 
of the applause to their own credit. Moreover, I had not the impression that 
the artist was popular with his public. A certain ill will and reluctance were in 
the air, but courtesy kept such feelings in check, as did Cipolla’s competency 
and his stern self-confidence. Even the riding-whip, I think, did much to keep 
rebellion from becoming overt. 

From tricks with numbers he passed to tricks with cards. There were two 
packs, which he drew out of his pockets, and so much I still remember, that 
the basis of the tricks he played with them was as follows: from the first pack he 
drew three cards and thrust them without looking at them inside his coat. 
Another person then drew three out of the second pack, and these turned out 
to be the same as the first three—not invariably all the three, for it did happen 
that only two were the same. But in the majority of cases Cipolla triumphed, 
showing his three cards with a little bow in acknowledgment of the applause 
with which his audience conceded his possession of strange powers—strange 
whether for good or evil. A young man in the front row, to our right, an 
Italian, with proud, finely chiselled features, rose up and said that he intended 
to assert his own will in his choice and consciously to resist any influence, 
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of whatever sort. Under these circumstances, what did Cipolla think would be 
the result? “You will,” answered the Cavaliere, “make my task somewhat more 
difficult thereby. As for the result, your resistance will not alter it in the least. 
Freedom exists, and also the will exists; but freedom of the will does not exist, 
for a will that aims at its own freedom aims at the unknown. You are free to 
draw or not to draw. But if you draw, you will draw the right cards—the more 
certainly, the more wilfully obstinate your behaviour.” 

One must admit that he could not have chosen his words better, to trouble 


the waters and confuse the mind. The refractory youth hesitated before draw- ` 


ing. Then he pulled out a card and at once demanded to see if it was among 
the chosen three. “But why?” queried Cipolla. “Why do things by halves?” 
Then, as the other defiantly insisted, “E servito,”28 said the juggler, with a gesture 
of exaggerated servility; and held out the three cards fanwise, without looking 
at them himself. The left-hand card was the one drawn. 

Amid general applause, the apostle of freedom sat down. How far Cipolla 
employed small tricks and manual dexterity to help out his natural talents, the 
deuce only knew. But even without them the result would have been the same: 
the curiosity of the entire audience was unbounded and universal, everybody 
both enjoyed the amazing character of the entertainment and unanimously 
conceded the professional skill of the performer. “Lavora bene,”2® we heard, 
here and there in our neighbouthood; it signified the triumph of objective judg- 
ment over antipathy and repressed resentment. 

After his last, incomplete, yet so much the more telling success, Cipolla 
had at once fortified himself with another cognac. Truly he did “drink a lot,” 
and the fact made a bad impression. But obviously he needed the liquor and 
the cigarettes for the replenishment of his energy, upon which, as he himself 
said, heavy demands were made in all directions. Certainly in the intervals he 
looked very ill, exhausted and hollow-eyed. Then the little glassful would re- 
dress the balance, and the flow of lively, self-confident chatter run on, while 
the smoke he inhaled gushed out grey from his lungs. I clearly recall that he 
passed from the card-tricks to parlour games—the kind based on certain powers 
which in human nature are higher or else lower than human reason: on intui- 
tion and “magnetic” transmission; in short, upon a low type of manifestation. 
What I do not remember is the precise order things came in. And I will not bore 
you with a description of these experiments; everybody knows them, everybody 
has at one time or another taken part in this finding of hidden articles, this 
blind carrying out of a series of acts, directed by a force that proceeds from 
organism to organism by unexplored paths. Everybody has had his little glimpse 
into the equivocal, impure, inexplicable nature of the occult, has been conscious 
of both curiosity and contempt, has shaken his head over the human tendency of 
those who deal in it to help themselves out with humbuggery, though, after all, 
the humbuggery is no disproof whatever of the genuineness of the other elements 
in the dubious amalgam. I can only say here that each single circumstance 
gains in weight and the whole greatly in impressiveness when it is a man like 
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Cipolla who is the chief actor and guiding spirit in the sinister business. He 
sat smoking at the rear of the stage, his back to the audience while they con- 
ferred. The object passed from hand to hand which it was his task to find, with 
which he was to perform some action agreed upon beforehand. Then he would 
start to move zigzag through the hall, with his head thrown back and one hand 
outstretched, the other clasped in that of a guide who was in the secret but 
enjoined to keep himself perfectly passive, with his thoughts directed upon the 
agreed goal. Cipolla moved with the bearing typical in these experiments: now 
groping upon a false start, now with a quick forward thrust, now pausing as 
though to listen and by sudden inspiration correcting his course. The rôles seemed 
reversed, the stream of influence was moving in the contrary direction, as the 
artist himself pointed out, in his ceaseless flow of discourse. The suffering, re- 
ceptive, performing part was now his, the will he had before imposed on 
others was shut out, he acted in obedience to a voiceless common will which was 
in the air. But he made it perfectly clear that it all came to the same thing. The 
capacity for self-surrender, he said, for becoming a tool, for the most uncon- 
ditional and utter self-abnegation, was but the reverse side of that other power 
to will and to command. Commanding and obeying formed together one single 
principle, one indissoluble unity; he who knew how to obey knew also how to 
command, and conversely; the one idea was comprehended in the other, as 
people and leader were comprehended in one another. But that which was 
done, the highly exacting and exhausting performance, was in every case his, 
the leader’s and mover’s, in whom the will became obedience, the obedience 
will, whose person was the cradle and womb of both, and who thus suffered 
enormous hardship. Repeatedly he emphasized the fact that his lot was a hard 
one—presumably to account for his need of stimulant and his frequent re- 
course to the little glass. 

Thus he groped his way forward, like a blind seer, led and sustained by the 
mysterious common will. He drew a pin set with a stone out of its hiding- 
place in an Englishwoman’s shoe, carried it, halting and pressing on by turns, 
to another lady—Signora Angiolieri—and handed it to her on bended knee, 
with the words it had been agreed he was to utter. “I present you with this in 
token of my respect,” was the sentence. Their sense was obvious, but the 
words themselves not easy to hit upon, for the reason that they had been agreed 
on in French; the language complication seemed to us a little malicious, imply- 
ing as it did a conflict between the audience’s natural interest in the success of 
the miracle, and their desire to witness the humiliation of this presumptuous 
man. It was a strange sight: Cipolla on his knees before the signora, wrestling, 
amid efforts at speech, after knowledge of the preordanied words. “I must say 
something,” he said, “and I feel clearly what it is I must say. But I also feel that 
if it passed my lips it would be wrong. Be careful not to help me unintentionally!” 
he cried out, though very likely that was precisely what he was hoping for. 
“Pensez très fort,”®° he cried all at once, in bad French, and then burst out with 
the required words—in Italian, indeed, but with the final substantive pronounced 
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in the sister tongue, in which he was probably far from fluent: he said vénéra- 
tion instead of venerazione, with an impossible nasal. And this partial success, 
after the complete success before it, the finding of the pin, the presentation of it 
on his knees to the right person—was almost more impressive than if he had 
got the sentence exactly right, and evoked bursts of admiring applause. 

Cipolla got up from his knees and wiped the perspiration from his brow. 
You understand that this experiment with the pin was a single case, which I 
describe because it sticks in my memory. But he changed his method several 
times and improvised a number of variations suggested by his contact with his 
audience; a good deal of time thus went by. He seemed to get particular in- 
spiration from the person of our landlady; she drew him on to the most extraordi- 
nary displays of clairvoyance. “It does not escape me, madame,” he said to her, 
“that there is something unusual about you, some special and honourable dis- 
tinction. He who has eyes to see descries about your lovely brow an aureola— 
if I mistake not, it once was stronger than now—a slowly paling radiance 
. . . hush, not a word! Don’t help me. Beside you sits your husband—yes?” 
He turned towards the silent Signor Angiolieri. “You are the husband of this 
lady, and your happiness is complete. But in the midst of this happiness mem- 
ories rise . . . the past, signora, so it seems to me, plays an important part in 
your present. You knew a king . . . has not a king crossed your path in bygone 
days?” 

“No,” breathed the dispenser of our midday soup, her golden-brown eyes 
gleaming in the noble pallor of her face. 

“No? No, not a king; I meant that generally, I did not mean literally a 
king. Not a king, not a prince, and a prince after all, a king of a loftier realm; 
it was a great artist, at whose side you once—you would contradict me, and yet 
I am not wholly wrong. Well, then! It was a woman, a great, a world-renowned 
woman artist, whose friendship you enjoyed in your tender years, whose sacred 
memory over-shadows and transfigures your whole existence. Her name? Need 
I utter it, whose fame has long been bound up with the Fatherland’s, immortal 
as its own? Eleonora Duse,” he finished, softly and with much solemnity. 

The little woman bowed her head, overcome. The applause was like a pa- 
triotic demonstration. Nearly everyone there knew about Signora Angiolieri’s 
wonderful past; they were all able to confirm the Cavaliere’s intuition—not 
least the present guests of Casa Eleonora. But we wondered how much of the 
truth he had learned as the result of professional inquiries made on his arrival. 
Yet I see no reason at all to cast doubt, on rational grounds, upon powers which, 
before our very eyes, became fatal to their possessor. l 

At this point there was an intermission. Our lord and master withdrew. Now 
I confess that almost ever since the beginning of my tale I have looked forward 
with dread to this moment in it. The thoughts of men are mostly not hard to 
read; in this case they are very easy. You are sure to ask why we did not choose 
this moment to go away—and I must continue to owe you an answer. I do 
not know why. I cannot defend myself. By this time it was certainly eleven, 
probably later. The children were asleep. The last series of tests had been too 
long, nature had had her way. They were sleeping in our laps, the little one on 
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mine, the boy on his mother’s. That was, in a way, a consolation; but at the 
same time it was also ground for compassion and a clear leading to take them 
home to bed. And I give you my word that we wanted to obey this touching ad- 
monition, we seriously wanted to. We roused the poor things and told them it 
was now high time to go. But they were no sooner conscious than they began 
to resist and implore—you know how horrified children are at the thought 
of leaving before the end of a thing. No cajoling has any effect, you have to use 
force. It was so lovely, they wailed. How did we know what was coming next? 
Surely we could not leave until after the intermission; they liked a little nap 
now and again—only not go home, only not go to bed, while the beautiful 
evening was still going on! 

We yielded, but only for the moment, of course—so far as we knew— 
only for a little while, just a few minutes longer. I cannot excuse our staying, 
scarcely can I even understand it. Did we think, having once said A, we had 
to say B—having once brought the children hither we had to let them stay? 
No, it is not good enough. Were we ourselves so highly entertained? Yes, and 
no. Our feelings for Cavaliere Cipolla were of a very mixed kind, but so were 
the feelings of the whole audience, if I mistake not, and nobody left. Were we 
under the sway of a fascination which emanated from this man who took so 
strange a way to earn his bread; a fascination which he gave out independently 
of the programme and even between the tricks and which paralysed our re- 
solve? Again, sheer curiosity may account for something. One was curious to 
know how such an evening turned out; Cipolla in his remarks having all along 
hinted that he had tricks in his bag stranger than any he had yet produced. 

But all that is not it—or at least it is not all of it. More correct it would be 
to answer the first question with another. Why had we not left Torre di Venere 
itself before now? To me the two questions are one and the same, and in order 
to get out of the impasse I might simply say that I had answered it already. 
For, as things had been in Torre in general: queer, uncomfortable, trouble- 
some, tense, oppressive, so precisely they were here in this hall tonight. Yes, 
more than precisely. For it seemed to be the fountainhead of all the uncanni- 
ness and all the strained feelings which had oppressed the atmosphere of our 
holiday. This man whose return to the stage we were awaiting was the personi- 
fication of all that; and, as we had not gone away in general, so to speak, it 
would have been inconsistent to do it in the particular case. You may call this an 
explanation, you may call it inertia, as you see fit. Any argument more to the 
purpose I simply do not know how to adduce. 

Well, there was an interval of ten minutes, which grew into nearly twenty. 
The children remained awake. They were enchanted by our compliance, and 
filled the break to their own satisfaction by renewing relations with the popular 
sphere, with Antonio, Guiscardo, and the canoe man. They put their hands to 
their mouths and called messages across, appealing to us for the Italian words. 
“Hope you have a good catch tomorrow, a whole netful!” They called to 
Mario, Esquisito Mario: “Mario, una cioccolata e biscotti!’?1 And this time he 


31 “A chocolate and cookies!” 
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heeded and answered with a smile: “Subito, signorini!”32 Later we had reason 
to recall this kindly, if rather absent and pensive smile. 

Thus the interval passed, the gong sounded. The audience, which had scat- 
tered in conversation, took their places again, the children sat up straight in 
their chairs with their hands in their laps. The curtain had not been dropped. 
Cipolla came forward again, with his dipping stride, and began to introduce the 
second half of the programme with a lecture. 

Let me state once for all that this self-confident cripple was the most power- 
ful hypnotist I have ever seen in my life. It was pretty plain now that he threw 
dust in the public eye and advertised himself as a prestidigitator on account of 
police regulations which would have prevented him from making his living by 
the exercise of his powers. Perhaps this eye-wash is the usual thing in Italy; it 
may be permitted or even connived at by the authorities. Certainly the man had 
from the beginning made little concealment of the actual nature of his opera- 
tions; and this second half of the programme was quite frankly and exclu- 
sively devoted to one sort of experiment. While he still practised some rhetorical 
circumlocutions, the tests themselves were one long series of attacks upon the 
will-power, the loss or compulsion of volition. Comic, exciting, amazing by 
turns, by midnight they were still in full swing; we ran the gamut of all the 
phenomena this natural-unnatural field has to show, from the unimpressive at 
one end of the scale to the monstrous at the other. The audience laughed and ap- 
plauded as they followed the grotesque details; shook their heads, clapped 
their knees, fell very frankly under the spell of this stern, self-assured person- 
ality. At the same time I saw signs that they were not quite complacent, not 
quite unconscious of the peculiar ignominy which lay, for the individual and for 

the general, in Cipolla’s triumphs. 
Two main features were constant in all the experiments: the liquor glass 
and the claw-handled riding-whip. The first was always invoked to add fuel to 
his demoniac fires; without it, apparently, they might have burned out. On this 
score we might even have felt pity for the man; but the whistle of his scourge, 
the insulting symbol of his domination, before which we all cowered, drowned 
out every sensation save a dazed and outbraved submission to his power. Did he 
then lay claim to our sympathy to boot? I was struck by a remark he made—it 
suggested no less. At the climax of his experiments, by stroking and breathing 
upon a certain young man who had offered himself as a subject and already 
proved himself a particularly susceptible one, he had not only put him into 
the condition known as deep trance and extended his insensible body by neck 
and feet across the backs of two chairs, but had actually sat down on the rigid 
form as on a bench, without making it yield. The sight of this unholy figure in a 
frock-coat squatted on the stiff body was horrible and incredible; the audience, 
convinced that the victim of this scientific diversion must be suffering, expressed 
its sympathy: “Ah, poveretto!” Poor soul, poor soul! “Poor soul!” Cipolla 
mocked them, with some bitterness. “Ladies and gentlemen, you are barking up 
the wrong tree. Sono io il poveretto33 I am the person who is suffering, I am the 


32 “Right away, sir and madam.” 
83 “I am the poor soul.” 
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one to be pitied.” We pocketed the information. Very good. Maybe the experi- 
ment was at his expense, maybe it was he who had suffered the cramp when the 
giovanotto over there had made the faces. But appearances were all against 
it; and one does not feel like saying poveretto to a man who is suffering to bring 
about the humiliation of others. 

I have got ahead of my story and lost sight of the sequence of events. To 
this day my mind is full of the Cavaliere’s feats of endurance; only I do not re- 
call them in their order—which does not matter. So much I do know: that the 
longer and more circumstantial tests, which got the most applause, impressed 
me less than some of the small ones which passed quickly over. I remember 
the young man whose body Cipolla converted into a board, only because of 
the accompanying remarks which I have quoted. An elderly lady in a cane- 
seated chair was lulled by Cipolla in the delusion that she was on a voyage to 
India and gave a voluble account of her adventures by land and sea. But | 
found this phenomenon less impressive than one which followed immediately 
after the intermission, A tall, well-built, soldierly man was unable to lift his 
arm, after the hunchback had told him that he could not and given a cut through 
the air with his whip. I can still see the face of that stately, mustachioed colonel 
smiling and clenching his teeth as he struggled to regain his lost freedom of 
action. A staggering performance! He seemed to be exerting his will, and in 
vain; the trouble, however, was probably simply that he could not will. There 
was involved here that recoil of the will upon itself which paralyses choice—as 
our tyrant had previously explained to the Roman gentleman. 

Still less can I forget the touching scene, at once comic and horrible, with 
Signora Angiolieri. The Cavaliere, probably in his first bold survey of the 
toom, had spied out her ethereal lack of resistance to his power. For actually he 
bewitched her, literally drew her out of her seat, out of her row, and away 
with him whither he willed. And in order to enhance his effect, he bade Signor 
Angiolieri call upon his wife by her name, to throw, as it were, all the weight of 
his existence and his rights in her into the scale, to rouse by the voice of her 
husband everything in his spouse’s soul which could shield her virtue against 
the evil assaults of magic. And how vain it all was! Cipolla was standing at some 
distance from the couple, when he made a single cut with his whip through the 
air. It caused our landlady to shudder violently and turn her face towards him. 
“Sofronia!” cried Signor Angiolierimwe had not known that Signora Angiolieri’s 
name was Sofronia. And he did well to call, everybody saw that there was no 
time to lose. His wife kept her face turned in the direction of the diabolical 
Cavaliere, who with his ten long yellow fingers was making passes at his victim, 
moving backwards as he did so, step by step. Then Signora Angiolieri, her 
pale face gleaming, rose up from her seat, turned tight round, and began to 
glide after him. Fatal and forbidding sight! Her face as though moonstruck, 
stiff-armed, her lovely hands lifted a little at the wrists, the feet as it were to- 
gether, she seemed to float slowly out of her row and after the tempter. “Call her, 
sir, keep on calling,” prompted the redoubtable man. And Signor Angiolieri, 
in a weak voice, called: “Sofronia!” Ah, again and again he called; as his wife 
went further off he even curved one hand round his lips and beckoned with 
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the other as he called. But the poor voice of love and duty echoed unheard, in 
vain, behind the lost one’s back; the signora swayed along, moonstruck, deaf, 
enslaved; she glided into the middle aisle and down it towards the fingering 
hunchback, towards the door. We were driven to the conviction, that she would 
have followed her master, had he so willed it, to the ends of the earth. 

““Accidente!’84 cried out Signor Angiolieri, in genuine affright, springing up 
as the exit was reached. But at the same moment the Cavaliere put aside, as 
it were, the triumphal crown and broke off. “Enough, signora, I thank you,” he 
said, and offered his arm to lead her back to her husband. “Signor,” he greeted 
the latter, “here is your wife. Unharmed, with my compliments, I give her into 
your hands. Cherish with all the strength of your manhood a treasure which 
is so wholly yours, and let your zeal be quickened by knowing that there are 
powers stronger than reason or virtue, and not always so magnanimously ready 
to relinquish their prey!” 

Poor Signor Angiolieri, so quiet, so bald! He did not look as though he would 
know how to defend his happiness, even against powers much less demoniac 
than these which were now adding mockery to frightfulness. Solemnly and 
pompously the Cavaliere retired to the stage, amid applause to which his elo- 
quence gave double strength. It was this particular episode, I feel sure, that set 
the seal upon his ascendancy. For now he made them dance, yes, literally; 
and the dancing lent a dissolute, abandoned, topsy-turvy air to the scene, a 
drunken abdication of the critical spirit which had so long resisted the spell of 
this man. Yes, he had had to fight to get the upper hand—for instance against 
the animosity of the young Roman gentleman, whose rebellious spirit threatened 
to serve others as a rallying-point. But it was precisely upon the importance of 
example that the Cavaliere was so strong. He had the wit to make his attack at 
the weakest point and to choose as his first victim that feeble, ecstatic youth 
whom he had previously made into a board. The master had but to look at him, 
when this young man would fling himself back as though struck by lightning, 
place his hands rigidly at his sides, and fall into a state of military somnam- 
bulism, in which it was plain to any eye that he was open to the most absurd 
suggestion that might be made to him. He seemed quite content in his abject 
state, quite pleased to be relieved of the burden of voluntary choice. Again and 
again he offered himself as a subject and gloried in the model facility he had in 
losing consciousness. So now he mounted the platform, and a single cut of the 
whip was enough to make him dance to the cavaliere’s orders, in a kind of com- 
placent ecstasy, eyes closed, head nodding, lank limbs flying in all directions. 

It looked unmistakably like enjoyment, and other recruits were not long 
in coming forward: two other young men, one humbly and one well dressed, 
were soon jigging alongside the first. But now the gentleman from Rome 
bobbed up again, asking defiantly if the Cavaliere would engage to make him 
dance too, even against his will. 

“Even against your will,” answered Cipolla, in unforgettable accents. That 
frightful “anche se non vuole” still rings in my ears. The struggle began. 


34 “Confound it!” 
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After Cipolla had taken another little glass and lighted a fresh cigarette he sta- 
tioned the Roman at a point in the middle aisle and himself took up a position 
some distance behind, making his whip whistle through the air as he gave the 
order: “Balla!”35 His opponent did not stir. “Balla!” repeated the Cavaliere in- 
cisively, and snapped his whip. You saw the young man move his neck round 
in his collar; at the same time one hand lifted slightly at the wrist, one ankle 
turned outward. But that was all, for the time at least; merely a tendency to 
twitch, now sternly repressed, now seeming about to get the upper hand. It es- 
caped nobody that here a heroic obstinacy, a fixed resolve to resist, must 
needs be conquered; we were beholding a gallant effort to strike out and save 
the honour of the human race. He twitched but danced not; and the struggle was 
so prolonged that the Cavaliere had to divide his attention between it and the 
stage, turning now and then to make his riding-whip whistle in the direction of 
the dancers, as it were to keep them in leash. At the same time he advised the 
audience that no fatigue was involved in such activities, however long they went 
on, since it was not the automatons up there who danced, but himself. Then 
once more his eye would bore itself into the back of the Roman’s neck and lay 
siege to the strength of purpose which defied him. 

One saw it waiver, that strength of purpose, beneath the repeated summons 
and whip-crackings. Saw with an objective interest which yet was not quite 
free from traces of sympathetic emotion—from pity, even from a cruel kind of 
pleasure. If I understand what was going on, it was the negative character of 
the young man’s fighting position which was his undoing. It is likely that not 
willing is not a practicable state of mind; not to want to do something may be 
in the long run a mental content impossible to subsist on. Between not willing a 
certain thing and not willing at all—in other words, yielding to another person’s 
will—there may lie too small a space for the idea of freedom to squeeze into. 
Again, there were the Cavaliere’s persuasive words, woven in among the whip- 
crackings and commands, as he mingled effects that were his own secret with 
others of a bewilderingly psychological kind. “Balla!” said he. “Who wants to 
torture himself like that? Is forcing yourself your idea of freedom? Una balla- 
tina!?6 Why, your arms and legs are aching for it. What a relief to give way to 
them—there, you are dancing already! That is no struggle any more, it is a 
pleasure!” And so it was. The jerking and twitching of the refractory youth’s 
limbs had at last got the upper hand; he lifted his arms, then his knees, his 
joints quite suddenly relaxed, he flung his legs and danced, and amid bursts of 
applause the Cavaliere led him to join the row of puppets on the stage. Up 
there we could see his face as he “enjoyed” himself; it was clothed in a broad 
grin and the eyes were half-shut. In a way, it was consoling to see that he was 
having a better time than he had had in the hour of his pride. 

His “fall” was, I may say, an epoch. The ice was completely broken, Ci- 
polla’s triumph had reached its height. The Circe’s wand, that whistling leather 
whip with the claw handle, held absolute sway. At one time—it must have been 
well after, midnight—not only were there eight or ten persons dancing on the 


35 “Dance!” 
36 A little dance! 
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little stage, but in the hall below a varied animation reigned, and a long-toothed 
Anglo-Saxoness in a pince-nez left her seat of her own motion to perform a 
tarantella in the centre aisle. Cipolla was lounging in a cane-seated chair at 
the left of the stage, gulping down the smoke of a cigarette and breathing it 
impudently out through his bad teeth. He tapped his foot and shrugged his 
shoulders, looking down upon the abandoned scene in the hall; now and then he 
snapped his whip backwards at a laggard upon the stage. The children were 
awake at the moment. With shame I speak of them. For it was not good to be 
here, least of all for them; that we had not taken them away can only be ex- 
plained by saying that we had caught the general devil-may-careness of the 
hour. By that time it was all one. Anyhow, thank goodness, they lacked under- 
standing for the disreputable side of the entertainment, and in their innocence 
were perpetually charmed by the unheard-of indulgence which permitted them 
to be present at such a thing as a magician’s “evening.” Whole quarter-hours 
at a time they drowsed on our laps, waking refreshed and rosy-cheeked, with 
sleep-drunken eyes, to laugh to bursting at the leaps and jumps the magician 
made those people up there make. They had not thought it would be so jolly; 
they joined with their clumsy little hands in every round of applause. And 
jumped for joy upon their chairs, as was their wont, when Cipolla beckoned 
to their friend Mario from the Esquisito, beckoned to him just like a picture in 
a book, holding his hand in front of his nose and bending and straightening the 
forefinger by turns. 

Mario obeyed. I can see him now going up the stairs to Cipolla, who con- 
tinued to beckon him, in that droll, picture-book sort of way. He hesitated for 
a moment at first; that, too, I recall quite clearly. During the whole evening 
he had lounged against a wooden pillar at the side entrance, with his arms 
folded, or else with his hands thrust into his jacket pockets. He was on our left, 
near the youth with the militant hair, and had followed the performance at- 
tentively, so far as we had seen, if with no particular animation and God knows 
how much comprehension. He could not much relish being summoned thus, at 
the end of the evening. But it was only too easy to see why he obeyed. After all, 
obedience was his calling in life; and then, how should a simple lad like him 
find it within his human capacity to refuse compliance to a man so throned 
and crowned as Cipolla at that hour? Willy-nilly he left his column and with a 
word of thanks to those making way for him he mounted the steps with a 
doubtful smile on his full lips. 

Picture a thickset youth of twenty years, with clipt hair, a low forehead, and 
heavy-lidded eyes of an indefinite grey, shot with green and yellow. These 
things I knew from having spoken with him, as we often had. There was a 
saddle of freckles on the flat nose, the whole upper half of the face retreated be- 
hind the lower, and that again was dominated by thick lips that parted to show 
the salivated teeth. These thick lips and the veiled look of the eyes lent the whole 
face a primitive melancholy—it was that which had drawn us to him from the 
first. In it was not the faintest trace of brutality—indeed, his hands would have 
given the lie to such an idea, being unusually slender and delicate even for a 
southerner. They were hands by which one liked being served. 
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We knew him humanly without knowing him personally, if I may make 
that distinction. We saw him nearly every day, and felt a certain kindness for 
his dreamy ways, which might at times be actual inattentiveness, suddenly trans- 
formed into a redeeming zeal to serve. His mien was serious, only the children 
could bring a smile to his face. It was not sulky, but uningratiating, without 
intentional effort to please—or, rather, it seemed to give up being pleasant in 
the conviction that it could not succeed. We should have remembered Mario 
in any case, as one of those homely recollections of travel which often stick in 
the mind better than more important ones. But of his circumstances we knew 
no more than that his father was a petty clerk in the Municipio’? and his mother 
took in washing. 

His white waiter’s-coat became him better than the faded striped suit he 
wore, with a gay coloured scarf instead of a collar, the ends tucked into his 
jacket. He neared Cipolla, who however did not leave off that motion of his 
finger before his nose, so that Mario had to come still closer, right up to the 
chair-seat and the master’s legs. Whereupon the latter spread out his elbows 
and seized the lad, turning him so that we had a view of his face. Then gazed him 
briskly up and down, with a careless, commanding eye. 

“Well, ragazzo mio,’ how comes it we make acquaintance so late in the 
day? But believe me, I made yours long ago. Yes, yes, I’ve had you in my eye 
this long while and known what good stuff you were made of. How could I 
go and forget you again? Well, I’ve had a good deal to think about. . . . Now 
tell me, what is your name? The first name, that’s all I want.” 

“My name is Mario,” the young man answered, in a low voice. 

“Ah, Mario. Very good. Yes, yes, there is such a name, quite a common 
name, a classic name too, one of those which preserve the heroic traditions of 
the Fatherland. Bravo! Salve!’ And he flung up his arm slantingly above his 
crooked shoulder, palm outward, in the Roman salute. He may have been 
slightly tipsy by now, and no wonder; but he spoke as before, clearly, fluently, 
and with emphasis. Though about this time there had crept into his voice a 
gross, autocratic note, and a kind of arrogance was in his sprawl. 

“Well, now, Mario mio,” he went on, “it’s a good thing you came this 
evening, and that’s a pretty scarf you’ve got on; it is becoming to your style of 
beauty. It must stand you in good stead with the girls, the pretty pretty girls 
of Torre—” 

From the row of youths, close by the place where Mario had been standing, 
sounded a laugh. It came from the youth with the militant hair. He stood there, 
his jacket over his shoulder, and laughed outright, rudely and scornfully. 

Mario gave a start. I think it was a shrug, but he may have started and 
then hastened to cover the movement by shrugging his shoulders, as much as 
to say that the neckerchief and the fair sex were matters of equal indifference 
to him. 

The Cavaliere gave a downward glance. 

387 Town Hall. 
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“We needn’t trouble about him,” he said. “He is jealous, because your scarf 
is so popular with the girls, maybe partly because you and I are so friendly up 
here. Perhaps he’d like me to put him in mind of his colic—I could do it free 
of charge. Tell me, Mario. You've come here this evening for a bit of fun— 
and in the daytime you work in an ironmonger’s shop?” 

“In a café,” corrected the youth. 

“Oh, in a café. That’s where Cipolla nearly came a cropper! What you are 
is a cup-bearer, a Ganymede—I like that, it is another classical allusion—Sal- 
vietta!’’4° Again the Cavaliere saluted, to the huge gratification of his audience. 

Mario smiled too. “But before that,” he interpolated, in the interest of ac- 
curacy, “I worked for a while in a shop in Portoclemente.” He seemed visited 
by a natural desire to assist the prophecy by dredging out its essential features. 

“There, didn’t I say so? In an ironmonger’s shop?” 

“They kept combs and brushes,” Mario got round it. 

“Didn’t I say that you were not always a Ganymede? Not always at the 
sign of the serviette? Even when Cipolla makes a mistake, it is a kind that makes 
you believe in him. Now tell me: Do you believe in me?” 

An indefinite gesture. 

“A half-way answer,” commented the Cavaliere. “Probably it is not easy 
to win your confidence. Even for me, I can see, it is not so easy. I see in your 
features a reserve, a sadness, un tratto di malinconia*! .. . tell me” (he seized 
Mario’s hand persuasively) “have you troubles?” 

“Nossignore,’’42 answered Mario, promptly and decidedly. 

“You have troubles,” insisted the Cavaliere, bearing down the denial by the 
weight of his authority. “Can’t I see? Trying to pull the wool over Cipolla’s 
eyes, are you? Of course, about the girls—it is a girl, isn’t it? You have love 
troubles?” 

Mario gave a vigorous head-shake. And again the giovanotto’s brutal laugh 
rang out. The Cavaliere gave heed. His eyes were roving about somewhere in 
the air: but he cocked an ear to the sound, then swung his whip backwards, 
as he had once or twice before in his conversation with Mario, that none of 
his puppets might flag in their zeal. The gesture had nearly cost him his new 
prey: Mario gave a sudden start in the direction of the steps. But Cipolla had 
him in his clutch. 

“Not so fast,” said he. “That would be fine, wouldn’t it? So you want to 
skip, do you, Ganymede, right in the middle of the fun, or, rather, when it is 
just beginning? Stay with me, I’ll show you something nice. PI convince you. 
You have no reason to worry, I promise you. This girl—you know her and 
others know her too—what’s her name? Wait! I read the name in your eyes, it 
is on the tip of my tongue and yours too—” 

“Silvestra!” shouted the giovanotto from below. 

The Cavaliere’s face did not change. 


40 “Napkin!” Ganymede was carried off to Olympus to be the cup-bearer of Zeus. 
The napkin (serviette) is the symbol of office of the cup-bearer, or waiter. 

41 A streak of melancholy. 

42 “No, sir.” 
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“Aren’t there the forward people?” he asked, not looking down, more as in 
undisturbed converse with Mario. “Aren’t there the young fighting-cocks that 
crow in season and out? Takes the word out of your mouth, the conceited fool, 
and seems to think he has some special right to it. Let him be. But Silvestra, 
your Silvestra—ah, what a girl that is! What a prize! Brings your heart into 
your mouth to see her walk or laugh or breathe, she is so lovely. And her round 
arms when she washes, and tosses her head back to get the hair out of her eyes! 
An angel from paradise!” 

Mario stared at him, his head thrust forward. He seemed to have for- 
gotten the audience, forgotten where he was. The red rings round his eyes 
had got larger, they looked as though they were painted on. His thick lips parted. 

“And she makes you suffer, this angel,” went on Cipolla, “or, rather, you 
make yourself suffer for her—there is a difference, my lad, a most important 
difference, let me tell you. There are misunderstandings in love, maybe nowhere 
else in the world are there so many. I know what you are thinking: what does 
this Cipolla, with his little physical defect, know about love? Wrong, all wrong, 
he knows a lot. He has a wide and powerful understanding of its workings, and 
it pays to listen to his advice. But let’s leave Cipolla out, cut him out altogether 
and think only of Silvestra, your pecrless Silvestra! What! Is she to give any 
young gamecock the preference, so that he can laugh while you cry? To prefer 
him to a chap like you, so full of feeling and so sympathetic? Not very likely, 
is it? It is impossible—we know better, Cipolla and she. If I were to put myself 
in her place and choose between the two of you, a tarry lout like that—a cod- 
fish, a sea-urchin—and a Mario, a knight of the serviette, who moves among 
gentlefolk and hands round refreshments with an air—my word, but my heart 
would speak in no uncertain tones—it knows to whom I gave it long ago. It is 
time that he should see and understand, my chosen one! It is time that you see 
me and recognize me, Mario, my beloved! Tell me, who am 1?” 

It was grisly, the way the betrayer made himself irresistible, wreathed and 
coquetted with his crooked shoulder, languished with the puffy eyes, and showed 
his splintered teeth in a sickly smile. And alas, at his beguiling words, what 
was come of our Mario? It is hard for me to tell, hard as it was for me to see; for 
here was nothing less than an utter abandonment of the inmost soul, a public 
exposure of timid and deluded passion and rapture. He put his hands across 
his mouth, his shoulders rose and fell with his pantings. He could not, it was 
plain, trust his eyes and ears for joy, and the one thing he forgot was precisely 
that he could not trust them. “Silvestra!” he breathed, from the very depths of 
his vanquished heart. 

“Kiss me!” said the hunchback. “Trust me, I love thee. Kiss me here.” And 
with the tip of his index finger, hand, arm, and little finger outspread, he pointed 
to his cheek, near the mouth. And Mario bent and kissed him. 

It had grown very still in the room. That was a monstrous moment, 
grotesque and thrilling, the moment of Mario’s bliss. In that evil span of time, 
crowded with a sense of the illusiveness of all joy, one sound became audible, and 
that not quite at once, but on the instant of the melancholy and ribald meeting 
between Mario’s lips and the repulsive flesh which thrust itself forward for his 
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caress. It was the sound of a laugh, from the giovanotto on our left. It broke 
into the dramatic suspense of the moment, coarse, mocking, and yet—or I 
must have been grossly mistaken—with an undertone of compassion for the 
poor bewildered, victimized creature. It had a faint ring of that “Poveretto” 
which Cipolla had declared was wasted on the wrong person, when he claimed 
the pity for his own. 

The laugh still rang in the air when the recipient of the caress gave his whip 
a little swish, low down, close to his chair-leg, and Mario started up and flung 
himself back. He stood in that posture staring, his hands one over the other on 
those desecrated lips. Then he beat his temples with his clenched fists, over and 
over; turned and staggered down the steps, while the audience applauded, and 
Cipolla sat there with his hands in his lap, his shoulders shaking. Once below, 
and even while in full retreat, Mario hurled himself round with legs flung wide 
apart; one arm flew up, and two flat shattering detonations crashed through 
applause and laughter. 

There was instant silence. Even the dancers came to a full stop and stared 
about, struck dumb. Cipolla bounded from his seat. He stood with his arms 
spread out, slanting as though to ward everybody off, as though next moment 
he would cry out: “Stop! Keep back! Silence! What was that?” Then, in that 
instant, he sank back in his seat, his head rolling on his chest; in the next he had 
fallen sideways to the floor, where he lay motionless, a huddled heap of cloth- 
ing, with limbs awry. 

The commotion was indescribable. Ladies hid their faces, shuddering, on 
the breasts of their escorts. There were shouts for a doctor, for the police. 
People flung themselves on Mario in a mob, to disarm him, to take away the 
weapon that hung from his fingers—that small, dull-metal, scarcely pistol-shaped 
tool with hardly any barrel—in how strange and unexpected a direction had 
fate levelled it! 

And now—now finally, at last—we took the children and led them towards 
the exit, past the pair of carabinieri* just entering. Was that the end, they wanted 
to know, that they might go in peace? Yes, we assured them, that was the end. 
An end of horror, a fatal end. And yet a liberation—for I could not, and I 
cannot, but find it so! 


43 Troopers. 
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FOR THE PAST hundred years or so, fiction has been steadily moving toward 
philosophy, not only in the conventional sense that every narrative work 
presents a kind of “window opening on the world,” but also in the more 
doctrinaire sense by which a story serves primarily as a vehicle to illustrate 
a particular world-view. Thus the defenders of art for art’s sake looked to 
the textbook examples of Houysmans’ A Rebours and Wilde’s Picture of 
Dorian Gray, while champions of modern scientism saw their theories con- 
firmed in the works of Emile Zola and Theodore Dreiser, and twentieth- 
century primitivists answered to the calls of Jean Giono and D. H. Lawrence. 

This trend is best observed in the fiction of modern France, largely 
because of the career of Jean-Paul Sartre, and the collateral emergence of 
Existentialism as a major force in twentieth-century thought. Sartre was born 
in Paris and trained as a professional philosopher, and his links with 
Existentialism go back to his years of travel and study in Germany, where 
he came under the influence of the philosophers Edmund Husserl and 
Martin Heidegger. At this time he first began to investigate the works of 
the nineteenth-century Danish thinker, Søren Kierkegaard, who is regarded 
as the founder of modern Existentialism. Sartre’s academic writings include 
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essays on the imagination and the emotions, and a seven-hundred-page 
treatise on ontology, Being and Nothingness (1943). 

Sartre’s own brand of Existential philosophy differs from earlier models 
chiefly in his emphasis on the implications of a godless universe and the 
psychological side-effects of freedom. In brief Sartre says this: because there 
is no God, and therefore no single standard by means of which we can 
measure the relative values of things, there are also no universa] qualities 
such as “good,” “evil,” “humanity,” and so forth. The individual, finding 
himself thrown into such a world with the curse of self-awareness, must 
therefore create his own essence out of the raw materials of existence and 
decide by himself and for himself what he is to be. In this sense we are 
doomed to be free, and along with our freedom goes the realization that 
there is absolutely no meaning whatever outside ourselves, that each of us 
is unalterably alone in a universe where “every existing thing is born without 
reason, prolongs itself out of weakness and dies by chance.” For this reason 
man’s awareness of his freedom becomes a source not of joy, but of dread. 

Freedom rushes in to fill the vacuum left by the withdrawal of God; 
the individual recognizes himself as a knowing subject in a world full of 
objects, as the center of a universe he must create from day to day. And 
since creation is a willed action, it is only through his decision to act that 
man comes to be. In other words, the individual is the sum total of his own 
choices—he alone must take full responsibility for what he is and what kind 
of world he has made. This proud isolation precludes such things as “‘brother- 
hood” or “fellowship” or any of the other tidy fictions society has designed 
to take man’s eye off his unique responsibility. And since each of us is the 
sole author of the world around him, there can be no such thing as “com- 
munication” in the ordinary sense of the word, one man speaking to another 
as his equal, and therefore no way to tell people about Existentialism. 

This impasse is avoided by introducing into philosophy the techniques 
of literature; if the philosopher can no longer teach by description and 
analysis, he may teach through parable and example. Kierkegaard, aware of 
this problem and its solution, presented many of his ideas in story form; 
and similarly, Sartre is most effective in uniting the modes of fiction with 
the material of philosophy. 

In one sense Sartre has “made” Existentialism, just as, in another, 
Existentialism has made Sartre. The phenomenal rise of Existential phi- 
losophy following World War II was largely due to the popularity of 
the plays and novels of Sartre, and his international reputation is based 
on the philosophical ideas that underlie his literary works. His early novel 
Nausea (1938) describes with clinical precision the symptoms accompanying 
a man’s realization of the true nature of existence; the trilogy of novels 
Roads to Freedom (1947-1949) presents choices offered, taken and rejected 
by a number of people caught up in World War II, and his plays, the best 
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known of which are The Flies (1943), No Exit (1944), and Dirty Hands 
(1949), all deal with various Existential problems. 

Yet ironically the mass appeal of Sartrean Existentialism among his 
most devoted disciples seems to grow out of the common misconception 
that since man in a godless universe becomes himself a kind of god, his 
freedom is a license condoning any sort of behavior. But Sartre is emphatic 
in pointing out the terrifying responsibility that falls upon the individual 
in a world where no one can ever assure him that his actions have been 
right or wrong, yet where each of his choices determines the ultimate happi- 
ness and progress of all mankind. 

The story presented here, from a collection entitled The Wall (1939), 
is more interesting as a statement of problems than as a resolution of them. 
Operating in the indirect manner of a parable, it demands that the reader 
take part in giving it its meaning. For this reason it may be best approached 
through a series of unanswerable questions rather than questionable answers, 
such as: which of the characters are “sane,” “normal,” “authentic?” what 
is the difference between people and things? do statues really buzz and fly? 


Jean-Paul Sartre, The Room, opening lines, French 
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Mme. Darbedat held a rahat-loukoum! between her fingers. She brought it 
carefully to her lips and held her breath, afraid that the fine dust of sugar that 
powdered it would blow away. “Just right,” she told herself. She bit quickly 
into its glassy flesh and a scent of stagnation filled her mouth. “Odd how illness 
sharpens the sensations.” She began to think of mosques, of obsequious Or- 
ientals (she had been to Algeria for her honeymoon) and her pale lips started 
in a smile: the rahat-loukoum was obsequious too. 

Several times she had to pass the palm of her hand over the pages of her 
book, for in spite of the precaution she had taken they were covered with a thin 
coat of white powder. Her hand made the little grains of sugar slide and roll, 
grating on the smooth paper: “That makes me think of Arcachon, when | 
used to read on the beach.” She had spent the summer of 1907 at the seashore. 
Then she wore a big straw hat with a green ribbon; she sat close to the jetty, 
with a novel by Gyp or Colette Yver.2 The wind made swirls of sand rain down 
upon her knees, and from time to time she had to shake the book, holding it 
by the comers. It was the same sensation: only the grains of sand were dry 
while the small bits of sugar stuck a little to the ends of her fingers. Again she 
saw a band of pearl grey sky above a black sea. “Eve wasn’t born yet.” She 
felt herself all weighted down with memories and precious as a coffer of sandal- 
wood. The name of the book she used to read suddenly came back to mind: 
it was called Petite Madame,’ not at all boring. But ever since an unknown ill- 
ness had confined her to her room she preferred memoirs and historical works. 

She hoped that suffering, heavy readings, a vigilant attention to her memories 
and the most exquisite sensations would ripen her as a lovely hothouse fruit. 

She thought, with some annoyance, that her husband would soon be knock- 
ing at her door. On other days of the week he came only in the evening, kissed 
her brow in silence and read Le Temps, sitting in the armchair across from her. 
But Thursday was M. Darbedat’s day: he spent an hour with his daughter, gen- 
erally from three to four. Before going he stopped in to see his wife and both 
discussed their son-in-law with bitterness. These Thursday conversations, pre- 
dictable to their slightest detail, exhausted Mme. Darbedat. M. Darbedat filled 
the quiet room with his presence. He never sat, but walked in circles about 
the room. Each of his outbursts wounded Mme. Darbedat like a glass splinter- 
ing. This particular Thursday was worse than usual: at the thought that it would 
soon be necessary to repeat Eve’s confessions to her husband, and to see his 
great terrifying body convulse with fury, Mme. Darbedat broke out in a sweat. 


* Jean Paul Sartre, THE ROOM, Translated by Lloyd Alexander. Copyright 1948 
by New Directions Publishing Corporation. Reprinted by permission of New Directions 
Publishing Corporation. 

1 Turkish Delight, a candy. 

2 Fashionable French women novelists. 

3 A novel by A. Lichtenberger. 
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She picked up a loukoum from the saucer, studied it for a while with hesitation, 
then sadly set it down: she did not like her husband to see her eating loukoums. 

She heard a knock and started up. “Come in,” she said weakly. 

M. Darbedat entered on tiptoe. “I’m going to see Eve,” he said, as he did 
every Thursday. Mme. Darbedat smiled at him. “Give her a kiss for me.” 

M. Darbedat did not answer and his forehead wrinkled worriedly: every 
Thursday at the same time, a muffled irritation mingled with the load of his 
digestion. “TI stop in and see Franchot after leaving her, I wish he’d talk to her 
seriously and try to convince her.” l 

He made frequent visits to Dr. Franchot. But in vain. Mme. Darbedat 
raised her eyebrows. Before, when she was well, she shrugged her shoulders. But 
since sickness had weighted down her body, she replaced the gestures which 
would have tired her by plays of emotion in the face: she said yes with her eyes, 
no with the corners of her mouth: she raised her eyebrows instead of her 
shoulders. 

“There should be some way to take him away from her by force.” 

“I told you already it was impossible. And besides, the law is very poorly 
drawn up. Only the other day Franchot was telling me that they have a tremen- 
dous amount of trouble with the families: people who can’t make up their mind, 
who want to keep the patient at home; the doctors’ hands are tied. They can 
give their advice, period. That’s all. He would,” he went on, “have to make a 
public scandal or else she would have to ask to have him put away herself.” 

“And that,” said Mme. Darbedat, “isn’t going to happen tomorrow.” 

“No.” He turned to the mirror and began to comb his fingers through his 
beard. Mme. Darbedat looked at the powerful red neck of her husband without 
affection. 

“If she keeps on,” said M. Darbedat,” she’ll be crazier than he is. It’s terribly 
unhealthy. She doesn’t leave his side, she only goes out to see you. She has no 
visitors. The air in their room is simply unbreathable. She never opens the win- 
dow because Pierre doesn’t want it open. As if you should ask a sick man. 
I believe they burn incense, some rubbish in a little pan, you’d think it was a 
church. Really, sometimes I wonder . . . she’s got a funny look in her eyes, you 
know.” 

“I haven’t noticed,” Mme. Darbedat said. “I find her quite normal. She 
looks sad, obviously.” 

“She has a face like an unburied corpse. Does she sleep? Does she eat? But 
we aren’t supposed to ask her about those things. But I should think that with a 
fellow like Pierre next to her, she wouldn’t sleep a wink all night.” He shrugged 
his shoulders. “What I find amazing is that we, her parents, don’t have the right 
to protect her against herself. Understand that Pierre would be much better 
cared for by Franchot. There’s a big park. And besides, I think,” he added, 
smiling a little, “he’d get along much better with people of his own type. People 
like that are children, you have to leave them alone with each other; they form 
a sort of freemasonry. That’s where he should have been put the first day and 
for his own good, I’d say. Of course it’s in his own best interest.” l 

After a moment, he added, “I tell you I don’t like to know she’s alone with 
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Pierre, especially at night. Suppose something happened. Pierre has a very sly 
way about him.” 

“I don’t know,” Mme. Darbedat said, “if there’s any reason to worry. He 
always looked like that. He always seemed to be making fun of the world. Poor 
boy,” she sighed, “to have had his pride and then come to that. He thought he 
was cleverer than all of us. He had a way of saying ‘You're right’ simply to 
end the argument . . . It’s a blessing for him that he can’t see the state he’s in.” 

She recalled with displeasure the long, ironic face, always turned a little 
to the side. During the first days of Eve’s marriage, Mme. Darbedat asked 
nothing more than a little intimacy with her son-in-law. But he had discouraged 
her: he almost never spoke, he always agreed quickly and absent-mindedly. 

M. Darbedat pursued his idea. “Franchot let me visit his place,” he said. 
“It was magnificent. The patients have private rooms with leather armchairs, if 
you please, and day-beds. You know, they have a tennis court and they’re going 
to build a swimming pool.” 

He was planted before the window, looking out, rocking a little on his bent 
legs. Suddenly he turned lithely on his heel, shoulders lowered, hands in his 
pockets. Mme. Darbedat felt she was going to start perspiring: it was the same 
thing every time: now he was pacing back and forth like a bear in a cage and 
his shoes squeaked at every step. 

“Please, please won’t you sit down. You're tiring me.” Hesitating, she added, 
“I have something important to tell you.” 

M. Darbedat sat in the armchair and put his hands on his knees; a slight 
chill ran up Mme. Darbedat’s spine: the time had come, she had to speak. 

“You know,” she said with an embarrassed cough, “I saw Eve on Tuesday.” 

“Yes.” 

“We talked about a lot of things, she was very nice, she hasn’t been so con- 
fiding for a long time. Then I questioned her a little, I got her to talk about Pierre. 
Well, I found out,” she added, again embarrassed, “that she is very attached 
to him.” 

“I know that too damned well,” said M. Darbedat. 

He irritated Mme. Darbedat a little: she always had to explain things in such 
detail. Mme. Darbedat dreamed of living in the company of fine and sensitive 
people who would understand her slightest word. 

“But I mean,” she went on, “that she is attached to him differently than we 
imagined.” 

M. Darbedat rolled furious, anxious eyes, as he always did when he never 
completely grasped the sense of an allusion or something new. 

“What does that all mean?” 

“Charles,” said Mme. Darbedat, “don’t tire me. You should understand a 
mother has difficulty in telling certain things.” 

“T don’t understand a damned word of anything you say,” M. Darbedat said 
with irritation. “You can’t mean...” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“They're still . . . now, still . . .?” 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” she said, in three annoyed and dry little jolts. 
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M. Darbedat spread his arms, lowered his head, and was silent. 

“Charles,” his wife said, worriedly, “I shouldn’t have told you. But I couldn’t 
keep it to myself.” 

“Our child,” he said slowly. “With this madman! He doesn’t even recognize 
her any more. He calls her Agatha. She must have lost all sense of her own 
dignity.” 

He raised his head and looked at his wife severely. “Yowre sure you aren’t 
mistaken?” 

“No possible doubt. Like you,” she added quickly, “I couldn’t believe her 
and I still can’t. The mere idea of being touched by that wretch . . . So...” 
she sighed, “I suppose that’s how he holds on to her.” 

“Do you remember what I told you,” M. Darbedat said, “when he came to 
ask for her hand? I told you I thought he pleased Eve too much. You wouldn’t 
believe me.” He struck the table suddenly, blushing violently. “It’s perversity! 
He takes her in his arms, kisses her and calls her Agatha, selling her on a lot of 
nonsense about flying statues and God knows what else! Without a word from 
her! But what in heaven’s name’s between those two? Let her be sorry for him, 
let her put him in a sanitorium and see him every day,—fine. But I never thought 
.. . I considered her a widow. Listen, Jeannette,” he said gravely, “I’m going to 
speak frankly to you; if she had any sense, I’d rather see her take a lover!” 

“Be quiet, Charles!” Mme. Darbedat cried. 

M. Darbedat wearily took his hat and the cane he had left on the stool. “Af- 
ter what you’ve just told me,” he concluded, “I don’t have much hope left. In 
any case, I’ll have a talk with her because it’s my duty.” 

Mme. Darbedat wished he would go quickly. 

“You know,” she said to encourage him, “I think Eve is more headstrong 
than . . . than anything. She knows he’s incurable but she’s obstinate, she doesn’t 
want to be in the wrong.” 

M. Darbedat stroked his beard absently. 

“Headstrong? Maybe so. If you're right, she’ll finally get tired of it. He’s not 
always pleasant and he doesn’t have much to say. When I say hello to him he 
gives me a flabby handshake and doesn’t say a word. As soon as they’re alone, I 
think they go back to his obsessions: she tells me sometimes he screams as 
though his throat were being cut because of his hallucinations. He sees statues. 
They frighten him because they buzz. He says they fly around and make fishy 
eyes at him.” 

He put on his gloves and continued, “She'll get tired of it, I’m not saying she 
won't. But suppose she goes crazy before that? I wish shed go out a little, see 
the world: shed meet some nice young man—well, someone like Schroeder, an 
engineer with Simplon, somebody with a future, she could see him a little here 
and there and she’d get used to the idea of making a new life for herself.’ 


Mme. Darbedat did not answer, afraid of starting the conversation up again. 


Her husband bent over her. 
“So,” he said, “I’ve got to be on my way.” 


“Goodbye, Papa,” Mme. Darbedat said, lifting her forehead up to him. 


“Kiss her for me and tell her for me she’s a poor dear.” 
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Once her husband had gone, Mme. Darbedat let herself drift to the bottom 
of her armchair and closed her eyes, exhausted. “What vitality,” she thought re- 
proachfully. As soon as she got a little strength back, she quietly stretched out 
her pale hand and took a loukoum from the saucer, groping for it without open- 
ing her eyes. 


Eve lived with her husband on the sixth floor of an old building on the Rue 
du Bac. M. Darbedat slowly climbed the 112 steps of the stairway. He was not 
even out of breath when he pushed the bell. He remembered with satisfaction 
the words of Mile. Dormoy: “Charles, for your age, you’re simply marvelous.” 
Never did he feel himself stronger and healthier than on Thursday, especially 
after these invigorating climbs. 

Eve opened the door: that’s right, she doesn’t have a maid. No girls can 
stay with her. I can put myself in their place. He kissed her. “Hello, poor darling.” 

Eve greeted him with a certain coldness. 

“You look a little pale,” M. Darebedat said, touching her cheek. “You don’t 
get enough exercise.” 

There was a moment of silence. 

“Is Mamma well?” Eve asked. 

“Not good, not too bad. You saw her Tuesday? Well, she’s just the same. 
Your Aunt Louise came to see her yesterday; that pleased her. She likes to have 
visitors but they can’t stay too long. Aunt Louise came to Paris for that mort- 
gage business. I think I told you about it, a very odd sort of affair. She stopped 
in at the office to ask my advice. I told her there was only one thing to do: sell. 
She found a taker, by the way: Bretonnel. You remember Bretonnel. He’s 
retired from business now.” 

He stopped suddenly: Eve was hardly listening. He thought sadly that 
nothing interested her any more. It’s like the books. Before you had to tear them 
away from her. Now she doesn’t even read any more. 

“How is Pierre?” 

“Well,” Eve said. “Do you want to see him?” 

“Of course,” M. Darbedat said gaily, “I’d like to pay him a little call.” 

He was full of compassion for this poor young man, but he could not see 
him without repugnance. I detest unhealthy people. Obviously, it was not Pierre’s 
fault: his heredity was terribly loaded down. M. Darbedat sighed: All the pre- 
cautions are taken in vain, you find out those things too late. No, Pierre was not 
responsible, But still he had always carried that fault in him; it formed the base 
of his character; it wasn’t like cancer or tuberculosis, something you could al- 
ways put aside when you wanted to judge a man as he is. His nervous grace, 
the subtlety which pleased Eve so much when he was courting her were the 
flowers of madness. He was already mad when he married her only you couldn’t 


‘tell. 


It makes you wonder, thought M. Darbedat, where responsibility begins, 
or rather, where it ends. In any case, he was always analysing himself too much, 
always turned in on himself. But was it the cause or effect of his sickness? 
He followed his daughter through a long, dim corridor. 
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“This apartment is too big for you,” he said. “You ought to move out.” 

“You say that every time, Papa,” Eve answered, “but I’ve already told 
you Pierre doesn’t want to leave his room.” 

Eve was amazing. Enough to make you wonder if she realized her husband’s 
state. He was insane enough to be in a strait-jacket and she respected his de- 
cisions and advice as if he still had good sense. 

“What I’m saying is for your own good.” M. Darbedat went on, somewhat 
annoyed, “It seems to me that if I were a woman I’d be afraid of these badly 
lighted old rooms. I’d like to see you in a bright apartment, the kind they’re 
putting up near Auteuil, three airy little rooms. They lowered the rents because 
they couldn’t find any tenants; this would be just the time.” 

Eve quietly turned the doorknob and they entered the room. M. Darbedat’s 
throat tightened at the heavy odor of incense. The curtains were drawn. In the 
shadows he made out a thin neck above the back of an armchair: Pierre’s back 
was turned. He was eating. 

“Hello, Pierre,” M. Darbedat said, raising his voice. “How are we today?” He 
drew near him: the sick man was seated in front of a smal] table; he looked sly. 

“I see we had soft boiled eggs,” M. Darbedat said, raising his voice higher. 
“That’s good!” 

“I’m not deaf,” Pierre said quietly. 

Irritated, M. Darbedat turned his eyes toward Eve as his witness. But Eve 
gave him a hard glance and was silent. M. Darbedat realized he had hurt her. 
Too bad for her. It was impossible to find just the right tone for this boy. He had 
less sense than a child of four and Eve wanted him treated like a man. M. Dar- 
bedat could not keep himself from waiting with impatience for the moment when 
all this ridiculous business would be finished. Sick people always annoyed him a 
little—especially madmen because they were wrong. Poor Pierre, for example, 
was wrong all along the line, he couldn’t speak a reasonable word and yet it 
would be useless to expect the least humility from him, or even temporary re- 
cognition of his errors. A 

Eve cleared away the eggshells and the cup. She put a knife and fork in front 
of Pierre. 

“What’s he going to eat now,” M. Darbedat said jovially. 

“A steak.” 

Pierre had taken the fork and held it in the ends of his long, pale fingers. He 
inspected it minutely and then gave a slight laugh. 

“I can’t use it this time,” he murmured, setting it down, “I was warned.” 

Eve came in and looked at the fork with passionate interest. 

“Agatha,” Pierre said, “give me another one.” 

Eve obeyed and Pierre began to eat. She had taken the suspect fork and 
held it tightly in her hands, her eyes never leaving it; she seemed to make a vio- 
lent effort. How suspicious all their gestures and relationships are! thought M. 
Darbedat. 

He was uneasy. ” 

“Be careful, Pierre, take it by the middle because of the prongs. l 

Eve sighed and laid the fork on the serving table. M. Darbedat felt his gall 
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rising. He did not think it well to give in to all this poor man’s whims—even 
from Pierre’s viewpoint it was pernicious. Franchot had said: “One must never 
enter the delirium of a madman.” Instead of giving him another fork, it would 
have been better to have reasoned quietly and made him understand that the 
first was like all the others. 

He went to the serving table, took the fork ostentatiously and tested the 
prongs with a light finger. Then he turned to Pierre. But the latter was cutting 
his meat peacefully: he gave his father-in-law a gentle, inexpressive glance. 

“Pd like to have a little talk with you,” M. Darbedat said to Eve. 

She followed him docilely into the salon. Sitting on the couch, M. Darbedat 
realized he had kept the fork in his hand. He threw it on the table. 

“Tt’s much better here,” he said. 

“T never come here.” 

“All right to smoke?” 

“Of course, Papa,” Eve said hurriedly. “Do you want a cigar?” 

M. Darbedat preferred to roll a cigarette. He thought eagerly of the dis- 
cussion he was about to begin. Speaking to Pierre he felt as embarrassed about 
his reason as a giant about his strength when playing with a child. All his qualities 
of clarity, sharpness, precision, turned against him; I must confess it’s somewhat 
the same with my poor Jeannette. Certainly Mme. Darbedat was not insane, 
but this illness had . . . stultified her. Eve, on the other hand, took after her 
father . . . a straight, logical nature; discussion with her was a pleasure; that’s 
why I don’t want them to ruin her. M. Darbedat raised his eyes. Once again 
he wanted to see the fine intelligent features of his daughter. He was disappointed 
with this face; once so reasonable and transparent, there was now something 
clouded and opaque in it. Eve had always been beautiful. M. Darbedat noticed 
she was made up with great care, almost with pomp. She had blued her eyelids 
and put mascara on her long lashes. This violent and perfect make-up made a 
painful impression on her father. 

“You're green beneath your rouge,” he told her. “I’m afraid you're getting 
sick. And the way you make yourself up now! You used to be so discreet.” 

Eve did not answer and for an embarrassed moment M. Darbedat con- 
sidered this brilliant, worn-out face beneath the heavy mass of black hair. He 
thought she looked like a tragedian. I even know who she looks like. That woman 
. . . that Roumanian who played Phèdre in French at the Mur d'Orange. He 
regretted having made so disagreeable a remark: It escaped me! Better not worry 
her with little things. 

“Excuse me,” he said smiling, “you know I’m an old purist. I don’t like 
all these creams and paints women stick on their face today. But I’m in the 
wrong. You must live in your time.” 

Eve smiled amiably at him. M. Darbedat lit a cigarette and drew several 
puffs. 
“My child,” he began, “I wanted to talk with you: the two of us are going 
to talk the way we used to. Come, sit down and listen to me nicely; you must 
have confidence in your old Papa.” 

“Td rather stand,” Eve said. “What did you want to tell me?” 
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“I am going to ask you a single question,” M. Darbedat said a little more 
dryly. “Where will all this lead you?” 


“All this?” Eve asked astonished. 

“Yes ... all this whole life you’ve made for yourself, Listen,” he went on, 
“don’t think I don’t understand you (he had a sudden illumination) but what 
you want to do is beyond human strength. You want to live solely by imagina- 
tion, isn’t that it? You don’t want to admit he’s sick. You don’t want to see the 
Pierre of today, do you? You have eyes only for the Pierre of before. My dear, 
my darling little girl, it’s an impossible bet to win,” M. Darbedat continued. 
“Now I’m going to tell you a story which perhaps you don’t know. When we 
were at Sables-d’Olonne—you were three years old—your mother made the 
acquaintance of a charming young woman with a superb little boy. You played 
on the beach with this little boy, you were thick as thieves, you were engaged 
to marry him. A while later, in Paris, your mother wanted to see this young 
woman again; she was told she had had a terrible accident. That fine little boy’s 
head was cut off by a car. They told your mother, ‘Go and see her, but above 
all don’t talk to her about the death of her child, she will not believe he is 
dead.’ Your mother went, she found a half-mad creature: she lived as though 
her boy was still alive; she spoke to him, she set his place at the table. She lived 
in such a state of nervous tension that after six months they had to take her 
away by force to a sanitorium where she was obliged to stay three years. No, 
my child,” M. Darbedat said, shaking his head, “these things are impossible. It 
would have been better if she had recognized the truth courageously. She 
would have suffered once, then time would have erased with its sponge. ‘There 
is nothing like looking things in the face, believe me.” 

“You're wrong,” Eve said with effort. “I know very well that Pierre is . . . 

The word did not escape. She held herself very straight and put her hands 
on the back of the armchair: there was something dry and ugly in the lower 
part of her face. 

“So ...?” asked M. Darbedat, astonished. 

*S0 sal 

“You ...?” 

“T love him as he is,” said Eve rapidly and with an irritated look. 

“Not true,” M. Darbedat said forcefully. “It isn’t true: you don’t love him, 
you can’t love him. You can only feel that way about a healthy, normal person. 
You pity Pierre, I don’t doubt it, and surely you have the memory of three 
years of happiness he gave you. But don’t tell me you love him. I won't believe 
you.” 

Eve remained wordless, staring at the carpet absently. 

“You could at least answer me,” M. Darbedat said coldly. “Don’t think 
this conversation has been any less painful for me than it has for you.” 

“More than you think.” = 

“Well then, if you love him,” he cried, exasperated, “it is a great misfor- 
tune for you, for me and for your poor mother because Pm going to tell you 
something I would rather have hidden from you: before three years Pierre 
will be sunk in complete dementia, he’ll be like a beast.” 
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He watched his daughter with hard eyes: he was angry at her for having 
compelled him, by stubbornness, to make this painful revelation. 

Eve was motionless; she did not so much as raise her eyes. 

“T knew.” 

“Who told you?” he asked stupefied. 

“Franchot. I knew six months ago.” 

“And I told him to be careful with you,” said M. Darbedat with bitterness. 
“Maybe it’s better. But under those circumstances you must understand that it 
would be unpardonable to keep Pierre with you. The struggle you have under- 


, taken is doomed to failure, his illness won’t spare him. If there were something 


to be done, if we could save him by care, I'd say yes. But look: you're pretty, 
intelligent, gay, you’re destroying yourself willingly and without profit. I 
know you’ve been admirable, but now it’s over . . . done, you’ve done your duty 
and more; now it would be immoral to continue. We also have duties to our- 
selves, child. And then you aren’t thinking about us. You must,” he repeated, 
hammering the words, “send Pierre to Franchot’s clinic. Leave this apartment 
where you’ve had nothing but sorrow and come home to us. If you want to be 
useful and ease the sufferings of someone else, you have your mother. The poor 
woman is cared for by nurses, she needs someone closer to her, and she,” he 
added, “can appreciate what you do for her and be grateful.” 

There was a long silence. M. Darbedat heard Pierre singing in the next 
room. It was hardly a song, rather a sort of sharp, hasty recitative. M. Darbedat 
raised his eyes to his daughter. 

“Tt’s no then?” 

“Pierre will stay with me,” she said quietly. “I get along well with him.” 

“By living like an animal all day long?” 

Eve smiled and shot a glance at her father, strange, mocking and almost 
gay. It’s true, M. Darbedat thought furiously, that’s not all they do; they sleep 
together. 

“You are completely mad,” he said, rising. 

Eve smiled sadly and murmured, as if to herself, “Not enough so.” 

“Not enough? I can only tell you one thing, my child. You frighten me.” 

He kissed her hastily and left. Going down the stairs he thought: we should 
send out two strong-arm men who'd take the poor imbecile away and stick him 
under a shower without asking his advice on the matter. 

It was a fine autumn day, calm and without mystery; the sunlight gilded 
the faces of the passers-by. M. Darbedat was struck with the simplicity of the 
faces; some weather-beaten, others smooth, but they reflected all the happiness 
and care with which he was so familiar. 

I know exactly what I resent in Eve, he told himself, entering the Boule- 
vard St. Germain. I resent her living outside the limits of human nature. Pierre 
is no longer a human being: in all the care and all the love she gives him she 
deprives human beings of a little. We don’t have the right to refuse ourselves to 
the world; no matter what, we live in society. 

He watched the faces of the passers-by with sympathy; he loved their clear, 
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serious looks. In these sunlit streets, in the midst of mankind, one felt secure, 
as in the midst of a large family. 


A woman stopped in front of an open-air display counter. She was holding 
a little girl by the hand. 

“What’s that?” the little girl asked, pointing to a radio set. 

“Mustn’t touch,” her mother said. “It’s a radio; it plays music.” 

They stood for a moment without speaking, in ecstacy. Touched, M. Darebe- 
dat bent down to the little girl and smiled. 


II 


“He’s gone.” The door closed with a dry snap. Eve was alone in the salon. 
I wish he'd die. 

She twisted her hands around the back of the armchair: she had just re- 
membered her father’s eyes. M. Darbedat was bent over Pierre with a compe- 
tent air; he had said “That’s good!” the way someone says when they speak to 
invalids. He had looked and Pierre’s face had been painted in the depths of his 
sharp, bulging eyes. I hate him when he looks at him because I think he sees 
him. 

Eve’s hands slid along the armchair and she turned to the window. She was 
dazzled. The room was filled with sunlight, it was everywhere, in pale splotches 
on the rug, in the air like a blinding dust. Eve was not accustomed to this dili- 
gent, indiscreet light which darted from everywhere, scouring all the corners, 
rubbing the furniture like a busy housewife and making it glisten. However, she 
went to the window and raised the muslin curtain which hung against the pane. 
Just at that moment M. Darbedat left the building; Eve suddenly caught 
sight of his broad shoulders. He raised his head and looked at the sky, blinking, 
then with the stride of a young man he walked away. He’s straining himself, 
thought Eve, soon he’ll have a stitch in the side. She hardly hated him any longer: 
there was so little in that head; only the tiny worry of appearing young. Yet 
rage took her again when she saw him turn the corner of the Boulevard St. 
Germain and disappear. He’s thinking about Pierre. A little of their life had es- 
caped from the closed room and was being dragged through the streets, in the 
sun, among the people. Can they never forget about us? l 

The Rue du Bac was almost deserted. An old lady crossed the street with 
mincing steps; three girls passed, laughing. Then men, strong, serious men car- 
rying briefcases and talking among themselves. Normal people, thought Eve, 
astonished at finding suċh a powerful hatred in herself. A handsome, fleshy 
woman ran heavily toward an elegant gentleman. He took her in his arms and 
kissed her on the mouth. Eve gave a hard laugh and let the curtain fall. l 

Pierre sang no more but the woman on the fourth floor was playing the 
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piano; she played a Chopin Etude. Eve felt calmer; she took a step toward 
Pierre’s room but stopped almost immediately and leaned against the wall in 
anguish; each time she left the room, she was panic-stricken at the thought of 
going back. Yet she knew she could live nowhere else: she loved the room. She 
looked around it with cold curiosity as if to gain a little time: this shadowless, 
odorless room where she waited for her courage to return. You’d think it was 
a dentist’s waiting room. Armchairs of pink silk, the divan, the tabourets were 
somber and discreet, a little fatherly; man’s best friends. Eve imagined those 
grave gentlemen dressed in light suits, all like the ones she saw at the window, 
entering the room, continuing a conversation already begun. They did not 
even take time to reconnoiter, but advanced with firm step to the middle of the 
room; one of them, letting his hand drag behind him like a wake in passing 
knocked over cushions, objects on the table, and was never disturbed by their 
contact. And when a piece of furniture was in their way, these poised men, far 
from making a detour to avoid it, quietly changed its place. Finally they sat 
down, still plunged in their conversation, without even glancing behind them. 
A living-room for normal people, thought Eve. She stared at the knob of the 
closed door and anguish clutched her throat: I must go back. I never leave him 
alone so long. She would have to open the door, then stand for a moment on the 
threshold, trying to accustom her eyes to the shadow and the room would 
push her back with all its strength. Eve would have to triumph over this resist- 
ance and enter all the way into the heart of the room. Suddenly she wanted 
violently to see Pierre; she would have liked to make fun of M. Darbedat with 
him. But Pierre had no need of her; Eve could not foresee the welcome he had 
in store for her. Suddenly she thought with a sort of pride that she had no 
place anywhere. Normal people think I belong with them. But I couldn’t stay 
an hour among them. I need to live out there, on the other side of the wall. 
But they don’t want me out there. 

A profound change was taking place around her. The light had grown 
old and greying: it was heavy, like the water in a vase of flowers that hasn’t 
been changed since the day before. In this aged light Eve found a melancholy 
she had long forgotten: the melancholy of an autumn afternoon that was end- 
ing. She looked around her, hesitant, almost timid: all that was so far away: 
there was neither day nor night nor season nor melancholy in the room. She 
vaguely recalled autumns long past, autumns of her childhood, then suddenly she 
stiffened: she was afraid of memories. 

She heard Pierre’s voice. “Agatha! Where are you?” 

“Coming!” she cried. 

She opened the door and entered the room. 


The heavy odor of incense filled her mouth and nostrils as she opened her 
eyes and stretched out her hands—for a long time the perfume and the gloom 
had meant nothing more to her than a single element, acrid and heavy, as sim- 
ple, as familiar as water, air or fire—and she prudently advanced toward a 
pale stain which seemed to float in the fog. It was Pierre’s face: Pierre’s cloth- 
ing (he dressed in black ever since he had been sick) melted in obscurity. Pierre 
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had thrown back his head and closed his eyes. He was handsome. Eve looked 
at his long, curved lashes, then sat close to him on the low chair. He seems to 
be suffering, she thought. Little by little her eyes grew used to the darkness. The 
bureau emerged first, then the bed, then Pierre’s personal things: scissors, the 
pot of glue, books, the herbarium which shed its leaves onto the rug near the 
armchair. 

“Agatha?” 

Pierre had opened his eyes. He was watching her, smiling. “You know, that 
fork?” he said. “I did it to frighten that fellow. There was almost nothing the 
matter with it.” 

Eve’s apprehensions faded and she gave a light laugh. “You succeeded,” 
she said, “You drove him completely out of his mind.” 

Pierre smiled. “Did you see? He played with it a long time, he held it right 
in his hands. The trouble is,” he said, “they don’t know how to take hold of 
things; they grab them.” 

“That’s right,” Eve said. 

Pierre tapped the palm of his left hand lightly with the index of his right. 

“They take with that. They reach out their fingers and when they catch 
hold of something they crack down on it to knock it out.” 

He spoke rapidly and hardly moving his lips; he looked puzzled. 

“I wonder what they want,” he said at last, “that fellow has already been 
here. Why did they send him to me? If they want to know what I’m doing all 
they have to do is read it on the screen, they don’t even need to leave the house. 
They make mistakes. They have the power but they make mistakes. I never 
make any, that’s my trump card. Hoffka!’” he said. He shook his long hands be- 
fore his forehead. “The bitch Hoffka! Paffka! Suffka! Do you want any more?” 

“Is it the bell?” asked Eve. 

“Yes, It’s gone.” He went on severely. “This fellow, he’s just a subordinate. 
You know him, you went into the living-room with him.” 

Eve did not answer. 

“What did he want?” asked Pierre. “He must have told you.” 

She hesitated an instant, then answered brutally. “He wanted you locked up.” 

When the truth was told quietly to Pierre he distrusted it. He had to be dealt 
with violently in order to daze and paralyze his suspicions. Eve preferred to 
brutalize him rather than lie: when she lied and he acted as if he believed it 
she could not avoid a very slight feeling of superiority which made her horrified 
at herself. 

“Lock me up!” Pierre repeated ironically. “They’te crazy. What can walls 
do to me. Maybe they think that’s going to stop me. I sometimes wonder if there 
aren’t two groups. The real one, the negro—and then a bunch of fools trying 
to stick their noses in and making mistake after mistake.” . 

He made his hand jump up from the arm of the chair and looked at it 
happily. a , 

“I can get through walls. What did you tell them?” he asked, turning to 
Eve with curiosity. 

“Not to lock you up.” 
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He shrugged. “You shouldn’t have said that. You made a mistake too. . . 
unless you did it on purpose. You’ve got to call their bluff.” 

He was silent. Eve lowered her head sadly: “They grab things!” How scorn- 
fully he said that—and he was right. Do I grab things too? It doesn’t do any 
good to watch myself, I think most of my movements annoy him. But he doesn’t 
say anything. Suddenly she felt as miserable as when she was fourteen and Mme. 
Darbedat told her “You don’t know what to do with your hands.” She didn’t 
dare make a move and just at that time she had an irresistible desire to change 
her position. Quietly she put her feet under the chair, barely touching the rug. 
She watched the lamp on the table—the lamp whose base Pierre had painted 
black—and the chess set. Pierre had left only the black pawns on the board. 
Sometimes he would get up, go to the table and take the pawns in his hands one 
by one. He spoke to them, called them Robots and they seemed to stir with a 
mute life under his fingers. When he set them down, Eve went and touched them 
in her turn (she always felt somewhat ridiculous about it). They had become 
little bits of dead wood again but something vague and incomprehensible stayed 
in them, something like understanding. These are his things, she thought. There 
is nothing of mine in the room. She had had a few pieces of furniture before; the 
mirror and the little inlaid dresser handed down from her grandmother and 
which Pierre jokingly called “your dresser.” Pierre had carried them away with 
him; things showed their true face to Pierre alone. Eve could watch them for 
hours: they were unflaggingly stubborn and determined to deceive her, offering 
her nothing but their appearance—as they did to Dr. Franchot and M. Dar- 
bedat. Yet, she told herself with anguish, I don’t see them quite like my father. 
It isn’t possible for me to see them exactly like him. 

She moved her knees a little: her legs felt as though they were crawling 
with ants. Her body was stiff and taut and hurt her; she felt it too alive, too de- 
manding. I would like to be invisible and stay here seeing him without his see- 
ing me. He doesn’t need me; I am useless in this room. She turned her head 
slightly and looked at the wall above Pierre. Threats were written on the wall. 
Eve knew it but she could not read them. She often watched the big red roses 
on the wallpaper until they began to dance before her eyes. The roses flamed in 
shadow. Most of the time the threat was written near the ceiling, a little to the 
left of the bed; but sometimes it moved. I must get up. I cant .. . I can’t sit 
down any longer. There were also white discs on the wall that looked like slices 
of onion. The discs spun and Eve’s hands began to tremble: Sometimes I think 
I'm going mad. But no, she thought, I can’t go mad. I get nervous, that’s all. 

Suddenly she felt Pierre’s hand on her’s. 

“Agatha,” Pierre said tenderly. 

He smiled at her but he held her hand by the ends of his fingers with a sort 
of revulsion, as though he had picked up a crab by the back and wanted to avoid 
its claws. 

“Agatha,” he said, “I would so much like to have confidence in you.” 

She closed her eyes and her breast heaved. I mustn’t answer anything, if I 
do he'll get angry, he won't say anything more. 
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Pierre had dropped her hand. “I like you, Agatha,” he said, “but I can’t 
understand you. Why do you stay in the room all the time?” 

Eve did not answer. 

“Tell me why.” 

“You know I love you,” she said dryly. 

“I don’t believe you,” Pierre said. “Why should you love me? I must frighten 
you: I’m haunted.” He smiled but suddenly became serious. “There is a wall 
between you and me. I see you, I speak to you, but you’re on the other side. 
What keeps us from loving? I think it was easier before. In Hamburg.” 

“Yes,” Eve said sadly. Always Hamburg. He never spoke of their real past. 
Neither Eve nor he had ever been to Hamburg. 

“We used to walk along the canal. There was a barge, remember? The barge 
was black; there was a dog on the deck.” 

He made it up as he went along; it sounded false. 

“T held your hand. You had another skin. I believed all you told me. Be 
quiet!” he shouted. 

He listened for a moment. “They’re coming,” he said mournfully. 

Eve jumped up. “They're coming? I thought they wouldn’t ever come again.” 

Pierre had been calmer for the past three days; the statues did not come. 
Pierre was terribly afraid of the statues even though he would never admit it. 
Eve was not afraid: but when they began to fly, buzzing, around the room, she 
was afraid of Pierre. 

“Give me the ziuthre,” Pierre said. 

Eve got up and took the ziuthre: it was a collection of pieces of cardboard 
Pierre had glued together; he used it to conjure the statues. The ziuthre looked 
like a spider. On one of the cardboards Pierre had written “Power over am- 
bush” and on the other, “Black.” On a third he had drawn a laughing face with 
wrinkled eyes: it was Voltaire. 

Pierre seized the ziuthre by one end and looked at it darkly. 

“T can’t use it any more,” he said. 

“Why?” 

“They turned it upside down.” 

“Will you make another?” 

He looked at her for a long while. “You'd like me to, wouldn’t you,” he 
said between his teeth. 

Eve was angry at Pierre. He’s warned every time they come: how does he 
do it? He’s never wrong. 

The ziuthre dangled pitifully from the ends of Pierre’s fingers. He always 
finds a good reason not to use it. Sunday when they came he pretended he'd lost 
it but I saw it behind the paste pot and he couldn't fail to see tt. I wonder if 
he isn’t the one who brings them. One could never tell if he were completely 
sincere. Sometimes Eve had the impression that despite himself Pierre was sur- 
rounded by a swarm of unhealthy thoughts and visions. But at other times 
Pierre seemed to invent them. He suffers. But how much does he believe in the 
statues and the negro. Anyhow, I know he doesn’t see the statues, he only hears 
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them: when they pass he turns his head away; but he still says he sees them; he 
describes them. She remembered the red face of Dr. Franchot: “But my dear 
madame, all mentally unbalanced persons are liars; you're wasting your time 
if you’re trying to distinguish between what they really feel and what they pre- 
tend to feel.” She gave a start. What is Franchot doing here? I don’t want to 
start thinking like him. 

Pierre had gotten up. He went to throw the ziuthre into the wastebasket: 
I want to think like you, she murmured. He walked with tiny steps, on tiptoe, 
pressing his elbows against his hips so as to take up the least possible space. He 
came back and sat down and looked at Eve with a closed expression. 

“We'll have to put up black wallpaper,” he said. “There isn’t enough black 
in this room.” 

He was crouched in the armchair. Sadly Eve watched his meagre body, 
always ready to withdraw, to shrink: the arms, legs and head looked like re- 
tractable organs. The clock struck six. The piano downstairs was silent. Eve 
sighed: the statues would not come right away; they had to wait for them. 

“Do you want me to turn on the light?” 

She would rather not wait for them in darkness. 

“Do as you please,” Pierre said. 

Eve lit the small lamp on the bureau and a red mist filled the room. Pierre 
was waiting too. 

He did not speak but his lips were moving, making two dark stains in the 
red mist. Eve loved Pierre’s lips. Before, they had been moving and sensual, 
but they had lost their sensuality. They were wide apart, trembling a little, 
coming together incessantly, crushing against each other only to separate again. 
They were the only living things in this blank face; they looked like two frightened 
animals. Pierre could mutter like that for hours without a sound leaving his 
mouth and Eve often let herself be fascinated by this tiny, obstinate movement. 
I love his mouth. He never kissed her any more; he was horrified at contacts: 
at night they touched him—the hands of men, hard and dry, pinched him all 
over; the long-nailed hands of women caressed him. Often he went to bed with 
his clothes on but the hands slipped under the clothes and tugged at his shirt. 
Once he heard laughter and puffy lips were placed on his mouth. He never kissed 
Eve after that night. 

“Agatha,” Pierre said, “don’t look at my mouth.” 

Eve lowered her eyes. 

“T am not unaware that people can learn to read lips,” he went on insolently. 

His hand trembled on the arm of the chair. The index finger stretched out, 
tapped three times on the thumb and the other fingers curled: this was a spell. 
It’s going to start, she thought. She wanted to take Pierre in her arms. 

Pierre began to speak at the top of his voice in a very sophisticated tone. 

“Do you remember São Paulo?” 

No answer. Perhaps it was a trap. 

“I met you there,” he said, satisfied. “I took you away from a Danish sailor. 
We almost fought but I paid for a round of drinks and he let me take you away. 
All that was only a joke.” 
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He’s lying, he doesn't believe a word of what he says. He knows my name 
isn’t Agatha. I hate him when he lies. But she saw his staring eyes and her rage 
melted. He isn’t lying, she thought, he can’t stand it any more. He feels them 
coming; he’s talking to keep from hearing them. Pierre dug both hands into the 
arm of the chair. His face was pale; he was smiling. 

“These meetings are often strange,” he said, “but I don’t believe it’s by chance. 
I’m not asking who sent you. I know you wouldn’t answer. Anyhow, you’ve 
been smart enough to bluff me.” 

He spoke with great difficulty, in a sharp, hurried voice. There were words’ 
he could not pronounce and which left his mouth like some soft and shapeless 
substance. 

“You dragged me away right in the middle of the party, between the rows 
of black automobiles, but behind the cars there was an army with red eyes which 
glowed as soon as I turned my back. I think you made signs to them, all the 
time hanging on my arm, but I didn’t see a thing. I was too absorbed by the 
great ceremonies of the Coronation.” 

He looked straight ahead, his eyes wide open. He passed his hand over his 
forehead very rapidly, in one spare gesture, without stopping his talking. He did 
not want to stop talking. 

“It was the Coronation of the Republic,” he said stridently, “an impressive 
spectacle of its kind because of all the species of animals that the colonies sent 
for the ceremony. You were afraid to get lost among the monkeys. I said among 
the monkeys,” he repeated arrogantly, looking around him, “I could say among 
the negroes! The abortions sliding under the tables, trying to pass unseen, are 
discovered and nailed to the spot by my Look. The password is silence. To be 
silent. Everything in place and attention for the entrance of the statues, that’s 
the countersign. Tralala . . .” he shrieked and cupped his hands to his mouth. 
“Tralalala, tralalalala!” 

He was silent and Eve knew that the statues had come into the room. He 
was stiff, pale and distrustful. Eve stiffened too and both waited in silence. 
Someone was walking in the corridor: it was Marie the housecleaner, she had 
undoubtedly just arrived. Eve thought, I have to give her money for the gas. 
And then the statues began to fly; they passed between Eve and Pierre. 

Pierre went “Ah!” and sank down in the armchair, folding his legs beneath 
him. He turned his face away; sometimes he grinned, but drops of sweat pearled 
his forehead. Eve could stand the sight no longer, this pale cheek, this mouth de- 
formed by a trembling grimace; she closed her eyes. Gold threads began to 
dance on the red background of her eyelids; she felt old and heavy. Not far from 
her Pierre was breathing violently. They're flying, they're buzzing, they're bending 
over him. She felt a slight tickling, a pain in the shoulder and right side. Instine- 
tively her body bent to the left as if to avoid some disagreeable contact, as if to 
let a heavy, awkward object pass. Suddenly the floor creaked and she had an in- 
sane desire to open her eyes, to look to her right, sweeping the air with her hand. 

She did nothing; she kept her eyes closed and a bitter joy made her tremble: 


I am afraid too, she thought. Her entire life had taken refuge in her right side. 


She leaned towards Pierre without opening her eyes. The slightest effort would 
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be enough and she would enter this tragic world for the first time. I’m afraid 
of the statues, she thought. It was a violent, blind affirmation, an incantation. 
She wanted to believe in their presence with all her strength. She tried to make 
a new sense, a sense of touch out of the anguish which paralysed her right side. 
She felt their passage in her arm, in her side and shoulder. 

The statues few low and gently; they buzzed. Eve knew that they had an 
evil look and that eyelashes stuck out from the stone around their eyes; but she 
pictured them badly. She knew, too, that they were not quite alive but that slabs 
of flesh, warm scales appeared on their great bodies; the stone peeled from the 
ends of their fingers and their palms were eaten away. Eve could not see all 
that: she simply thought of enormous women sliding against her, solemn and 
grotesque, with a human look and compact heads of stone. They are bending 
over Pierre—Eve made such a violent effort that her hands began trembling 
—they are bending over me. A horrible cry suddenly chilled her. They had 
touched him. She opened her eyes: Pierre’s head was in his hands, he was breath- 
ing heavily. Eve felt exhausted: a game, she thought with remorse; it was only 
a game. I didn’t sincerely believe it for an instant. And all that time he suffered 
as if it were real. 

Pierre relaxed and breathed freely. But his pupils were strangely dilated and 
he was perspiring. 

“Did you see them?” he asked. 

“T can’t see them.” 

“Better for you. They'd frighten you,” he said. “I am used to them.” 

Eve’s hands were still shaking and the blood had rushed to her head. 
Pierre took a cigarette from his pocket and brought it up to his mouth. But he 
did not light it: 

“I don’t care whether I see them or not,” he said, “but I don’t want them 
to touch me: I’m afraid they'll give me pimples.” 

He thought for an instant, then asked, “Did you hear them?” 

“Yes,” Eve said, “it’s like an airplane engine.” (Pierre had told her this the 
previous Sunday.) 

Pierre smiled with condescension. “You exaggerate,” he said. But he was 
still pale. He looked at Eve’s hands. “Your hands are trembling. That made quite 
an impression on you, my poor Agatha. But don’t worry. They won’t come back 
again before tomorrow.” Eve could not speak. Her teeth were chattering and 
she was afraid Pierre would notice it. Pierre watched her for a long time. 

“You're tremendously beautiful,” he said, nodding his head. “Its too bad, 
too bad.” 

He put out his hand quickly and toyed with her ear. “My lovely devil-woman. 
You disturb me a little, you are too beautiful: that distracts me. If it weren't 
a question of recapitulation . . .” 

He stopped and looked at Eve with surprise. 

“That’s not the word . . . it came . . . it came,” he said, smiling vaguely. “I 
had another on the tip of my tongue . . . but this one . . . came in its place. I for- 
get what I was telling you.” 

He thought for a moment, then shook his head. 
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“Come,” he said, “I want to sleep.” He added in a childish voice, “You 
know, Agatha, I’m tired. I can’t collect my thoughts any more.” 

He threw away his cigarette and looked at the rug anxiously. Eve slipped a 
pillow under his head. 

“You can sleep too,” he told her, “they won’t be back.” 

... Recapitulation ... 

Pierre was asleep, a candid, half-smile on his face; his head was turned 
to one side: one might have thought he wanted to caress his cheek with his 
shoulder. Eve was not sleepy, she was thoughtful: Recapitulation. Pierre had 
suddenly looked stupid and the word had slipped out of his mouth, long and 
whitish. Pierre had stared ahead of him in astonishment, as if he had seen the 
word and didn’t recognize it; his mouth was open, soft: something seemed 
broken in it. He stammered. That’s the first time it ever happened to him: he no- 
ticed it, too. He said he couldn't collect his thoughts any more. Pierre gave a 
voluptuous little whimper and his hand made a vague movement. Eve watched 
him harshly: how is he going to wake up. It gnawed at her. As soon as Pierre 
was asleep she had to think about it. She was afraid he would wake up wild- 
eyed and stammering. I’m stupid, she thought, it can’t start before a year; Fran- 
chot said so. But the anguish did not leave her; a year: a winter, a springtime, 
a summer, the beginning of another autumn. One day his features would grow 
confused, his jaw would hang loose, he would half open his weeping eyes. Eve 
bent over Pierre’s hand and pressed her lips against it: PI kill you before that. 
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LYRIC POETRY 
OF THE NINETEENTH 
AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES 


WITH THE BEGINNING of the Romantic movement at the end of the eighteenth 
century, lyric poctry assumed a diversity of form and content unprecedented 
in the history of literature. Romantic poetry began as part of a general 
literary and intellectual revolution, the revolt of individualism against Neo- 
classical standards. Burns and Wordsworth in Britain, Schiller and Goethe 
in Germany, were concerned primarily with aesthetic and social liberties, 
while behind the poetic activity of these men stood the philosophical sanc- 
tions of the Frenchman Rousseau and the German Kant, proclaiming the 
inadequacy of “reason” and the efficacy of emotion and intuition in the 
search for truth. The appearance of the second edition of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge’s Lyrical Ballads in 1800, with the defense of that work in a preface 
written by Wordsworth, was not only a kind of literary declaration of inde- 
pendence—it was also an insistence that the poet was not a man of letters, 
but “a man speaking to men.” 

First in Germany and England, then in France, this impulse manifested 
itself in many departures from the poetic conventions of the eighteenth 
century. A new obsession with nature, an increased concern for the dignity 
of the individual, the revival of authors neglected by the Neoclassicists 
(including the elevation of Shakespeare to a seat among the gods), the 
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insistence upon the “uncommonness” of the common man, an addiction to 
melancholy, and a renewed interest in the Middle Ages—all these were 
characteristic of poets concerned not only with the long-ago and fat-away 
but also with the immediate and the imminent. In England the best poetry 
of Wordsworth well exemplifies the departure from what had been admired 
by Alexander Pope and Dr. Johnson. In Wordsworth the popular ballad was 
given new applications, and for the first time in over a century blank verse 
and the sonnet were composed with impressive effectiveness. Nature was 
idealized and the Rousseauan natural man dignified, while the “language 
of the sense” was looked upon as the key to man’s moral being. Finally, a 
pervasive sense of mystery colored the whole work of this sombre and intense 
poet. 

The spirit of revolt continued on well into the nineteenth century. Lord 
Byron well illustrates the tone of many second-generation Romantic poets, 
and in his doomed and mysterious heroes one sees not only a touch of auto- 
biography but the whole European syndrome of hope and fear in a revolu- 
tionary era. 

The year 1832 was a kind of turning point, for it saw the death of 
Goethe in Germany, the beginning of practical reform and middle-class 
dominance in England, and the belated establishing of Romanticism in 
France after the early publications of Lamartine and Victor Hugo. Social 
ideals were expanding, and Romanticism was being modified gradually by 
the forces of industrialism and science. In England, Alfred Tennyson and 
Robert Browning, both nourished on the Romantic ideal, diluted their 
Romanticism with substantial doses of middle-class respectability. 

Thus the Romantic movement was scarcely a half-century old when 
unmistakable signs of its decay had already begun to set in. But this may be 
said of any literary movement: once the initial impetus has reached its 
peak, once the careers of the great originators have run their courses, younger 
poets are faced with a common dilemma. They must either (1) create a 
new movement in literature, (2) perpetuate the current one by means of 
imitation and popularization, or (3) invent variations on the prevailing 
theme. The first option is a highly demanding one that requires an almost 
incredible coincidence of luck and perfect timing. The Romantic movement 
was made possible by the emergence, within a generation or two, of some of 
the most gifted lyricists the world has ever seen, coupled with a social and 
political upheaval, signalled by the French Revolution, that wholly altered 
the course of Western thought and made a new kind of poetry seem fitting 
and inevitable. But since the end of the eighteenth century, nothing of such 
apocalyptic importance has occurred. The second option has always been 
reserved for pedants and other drudges. So the third—variation—has turned 
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to be the way of lyric poetry from mid-nineteenth century to the present 
ay. 

Periods of artistic decadence have always been marked by variation of 
established themes, and in this sense the major poetic movements of the 
last hundred years—pre-Raphaelitism, Symbolism, Art for Art’s Sake, Imag- 
ism, Surrealism, Expressionism, and so forth—may all be called decadent. 
This is not to say that they are therefore inferior, but only that they are all 
offshoots of that initial impulse that produced Romanticism, and differ from 
the original product chiefly in the addition of new and exotic flavorings. 

Variations in post-Romantic lyric may be divided for convenience into 
the categories of (1) style, (2) form, and (3) imagery. Stylistic experiments 
in modern poetry seem to have grown out of a widespread desire to counter- 
act the stultifying influence mass printing for the mass audience has had on 
language, to, as Mallarmé said, donner un sens plus pûr aux mots de la tribu— 
purify the language of the tribe. Thus Arthur Rimbaud created a vocabulary 
of the senses by jarring everyday words loose from their normal moorings, 
and Gerard Manley Hopkins employed an exotic hybrid of modernized Anglo- 
Saxon to supplant the outworn Latinate loan-words in our language, and 
Dylan Thomas attacked the logic of ordinary word-association by means of 
a kind of dialectical symbolism, wherein the friction between images them- 
selves produces meaning. 

In a similar manner and for the same reasons, poetic form has been 
subjected to the most thoroughgoing evaluation and experimentation since 
the days of the Renaissance. Following Goethe’s and Walt Whitman’s early 
experiments with free verse, poets of the last hundred years have moved out 
toward almost total formlessness, only to return gradually to a revived con- 
cern for strict if not conventional forms. So, for example, the final poem in 
this volume, Dylan Thomas’s “Do Not Go Gentle Into That Good Night,” 
is a villanelle, an exacting verse form which dates back ultimately to the late 
Middle Ages. 

But it is not chiefly in style and form that modern poets have tried to 
break free of Romanticism: There also has been a sustained effort to establish 
some new noumenal order of things, some new system of metaphor to give 
poetry back its link to the spirit which it lost under the pressures of post- 
Darwinian pessimism. Lyric poetry can become viable and useful only when 
it stands as a mediator between the world of objects around us and a 
transcendent order of reality we believe to underlie it; thus the poet is ulti- 
mately a kind of priest, a paraclete. For poetry has its roots in belief, and 
has never managed to thrive when removed from it. In an age of total dis- 
belief, lyric poetry can only be descriptive, never interpretative, and there- 
fore gives way to the more efficacious mode for description, prose. 
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With the systematic erosion of traditional religious belief that has gone 
on for the last hundred years, the traditional basis of lyric poetry has vanished, 
and poets have found themselves in an absurd universe where things have 
no meaning outside themselves. But since poetry cannot function in a sym- 
bolic vacuum, new symbols, new systems of belief have had to be invented. 

Even before the turn of the century writers were seeking a way to escape 
the dead end of materialism; William Butler Yeats affiliated himself with 
various hermetic societies and finally created his own mystical world-view; 
T. S. Eliot announced the demise of our civilization in his waste land poems, 
then returned to the haven of Anglicanism in “Ash Wednesday” and “Four 
Quartets”; Dylan Thomas sought within his own imagination a new inner 
reality. These words, from a letter written by Thomas around 1934, sum up 
the major problem of the modern poet: 


I want to believe in dragons, not the windy, tank-like creature who quarreled with 
St. George, but the vast and fiery legend, bearing half a planet on its shoulders, with 
hell in its nostrils and heaven in its scales, with a comet in the steaming socket of its 
eye, with a couple of dragonlets at its side, with a grandmother at home knitting un- 
believably large socks and finding counties in her hair. I want to imagine a new color, so 
much whiter than white that white is black. I want to forget all that I have ever written 
and start again, informed with a new wonder, empty of all my dreariness and rid of the 
sophistication which is disease. . . . 





WILLIAM BLAKE 
(1757-1827) 


The Lamb 


Little Lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed, 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 

Little Lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 
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Little Lamb, PI tell thee, 
Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee: 

He is calléd by thy name, 

For He calls Himself a Lamb, 

He is meek, and He is mild; 

He became a little child. 

I a child, and thou a lamb, 

We are calléd by His name. 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 


The Tiger 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder, and what art, 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand and what dread feet? 


What the hammer? what the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee? 


Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 
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ROBERT BURNS 
(1759-1796) 


{Is There For Honest Poverty} 


Is there for honest poverty 
That° hings his head, an’ a’ that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by— 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, an’ a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd?® for a’ that. 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin® grey, an’ a’ that? 
Gie? fools their silks, and knaves their wine— 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, an’ a’ that, 
The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkie® ca’d “a lord,” 
Wha struts, an’ stares, an’ a’ that? 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a cuif® for a’ that. 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
His ribband, star,° an’ a’ that, 
The man ©’ independent mind, 
He looks an’ laughs at a’ that. 


A prince can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, an’ a’ that! 
But an honest man’s aboon® his might— 
Guid faith, he mauna fa’ that!° 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Their dignities, an’ a’ that, 
The pith o’ sense an’ pride o’ worth 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 
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Then let us pray that come it may 
(As come it will for a’ that) 
That Sense and Worth o’er a’ the earth 
Shall bear the gree? an’ a’ that! } 
For a’ that, an’ a hat aii 
It’s coming yet for a’ that, 
That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that. 


god. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
(1770-1850) 


The World Is Too Much With Us 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
The Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for every thing, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn,— 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.1 


1 Proteus and Triton are minor pagan deities subordinate to Poseidon, the Greek sea 
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Ode 


Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of 
Early Childhood 


The Child is Father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.? 


There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose; 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth. 


Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound, 

As to the tabor’s sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of grief; 

A timely utterance? gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong. 

The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong; 

I hear the echoes through the mountains throng, 

The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay; 


2 From Wordsworth’s poem “The Rainbow.” 
3 Some scholars believe that this refers to the composition of “The Rainbow.” 
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Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday— 
Thou child of joy, 
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Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy shepherd-boy! 


Ye blesséd creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee. 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fullness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all. 
O evil day! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May-morning, 
And the children are culling 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 
And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm— 
I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 
—But there’s a tree, of many, one, 
A single field which I have looked upon; 


Both of them speak of something that is gone. 


The pansy at my feet 
, Doth the same tale repeat: 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
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And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 


Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years’ darling of a pygmy size! 
See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learnéd art; 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral; 

And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song; 
Then will he fit his tongue 

To dialogues of business, love, or strife 

But it will not be long 

Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part; 
Filling from time to time his “humorous stage” 
With all the persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 


Thou whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity; 
Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind— 
Mighty prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest, 
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Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave; 

Thou, over whom thy immortality 

Broods like the day, a master o'er a slave, 

A presence which is not to be put by; 120 
Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 

Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 

Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 

The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 125 
Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 


O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 130 
That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction; not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest— 135 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast— 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 140 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 145 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 150 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 155 
To perish never; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 


Can utterly abolish or destroy! 160 
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Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
165 Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 
And let the young lambs bound 
170 As to the tabor’s sound! 
We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts today 
Feel the gladness of the May! 
175 What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now forever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 
180 Strength in what remains behind; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 
185 In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


And O ye fountains, meadows, hills, and groves, 
Forebode not any severing of our loves! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 
190 I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
195 Is lovely yet; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
200 Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
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LUDWIG UHLAND 
(1787-1862) 


The Castle by the Sea 


“Hast thou seen that lordly castle, 
That castle by the sea? 

Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously. 


“And fain it would stoop downward 
To the mirrored wave below; 
And fain it would soar upward 
In the evening’s crimson glow.” 


“Well have I seen that castle, 
That castle by the sea, 

And the moon above it standing, 
And the mist rise solemnly.” 


“The winds and the waves of ocean, 
Had they a merry chime? 

Didst thou hear, from those lofty chambers, 
The harp and the minstrel’s rhyme?” 


“The winds and the waves of ocean, 
They rested quietly; 

But I heard on the gale a sound of wail, 
And tears came to mine eye.” 


“And sawest thou on the turrets 
The king and his royal bride, 

And the wave of their crimson mantles, 
And the golden crown of pride? 


Led they not forth, in rapture, 
A beauteous maiden there, 
Resplendent as the morning sun, 
Beaming with golden hair?” 
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“Well saw I the ancient parents, 
Without the crown of pride; 

They were moving slow, in weeds of woe; 
No maiden was by their side.” 


(H. W. Longfellow) 


GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 
(1788-1824) 


{From Don Juan} 


The Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho! loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos? rose, and Phcebus sprung! 

Eternal summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun, is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse,? 

The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ “Islands of the Blest.’”4 


The mountains look on Marathon—® 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


1 Poetess of ancient Greece. 

2 Aegean island said to have been the birthplace of Apollo. 

3 Scio was one of the legendary birthplaces of Homer; Teios was the birthplace of 
Anacreon. 

4 The dwelling, far to the west, of the blessed among the dead. 

5 Where the Greeks turned back the Persian invasion, 490 B.c. 
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A king® sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations;—all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set where were they? 


And where are they? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 


Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face; 
For what is left the poet here? 
For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 
Must we but blush?—Our fathers bled. 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylæ!" 


What, silent still? and silent all? 
Ah! no;—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer, “Let one living head, 
But one arise,—we come, we come!” 
"Tis but the living who are dumb. 


In vain—in vain: strike other chords; 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 

Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 

Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 

How answers each bold Bacchanal!® 


6 From a throne on the mainland the Persian King Xerxes watched the defeat of his 


navy by the Greeks off the island of Salamis, 480 B.C. 
T Where the Spartans under Leonidas vainly opposed the Persians, 480 B.c. 
8 In Byron’s day Greece was under Turkish domination. 
® Reveler (worshiper of Bacchus, god of wine). 
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You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus!° gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon’s!! song divine: 
He served—but served Polycrates— 
A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 


The tyrant of the Chersonese!? 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend; 
That tyrant was Miltiades!18 

Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant” of a line 
Such as the Doric® mothers bore; Spartan 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood!® might own. 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks!®— 
They have a king who buys and sells: 
In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells; 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


Fill high the bow] with Samian wine! 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 
I see their glorious black eyes shine; 


10 Legendary founder of Thebes and inventor of the alphabet. 

11 For a while the poet Anacreon lived at Samos under the patronage of Polycrates. 
(The word tyrant does not necessarily mean oppressor.) 

12 The peninsula of Gallipoli on the Dardanelles. 

13 Leader of the Greeks at Marathon. 

14 The Albanians, among whom Byron had lived for a while. 

15 Blood of Hercules. 

16 The peoples of western Europe, particularly here, the English. 
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But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 


Place me on Sunium’s!7 marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 


PERCEY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
(1792-1822) 


Ode to the West Wind 


1 


O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 


Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes! O thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The wingèd seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring! shall blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odors plain and hill: 


Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and Preserver; hear, oh hear! 


17 Southernmost point of Attica, in Greece. 
1 The south wind. 
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2 


Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s commotion, 


Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 


Shook from the tangled boughs of heaven and ocean, 


Angels of rain and lightning! there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine aéry surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 


Of some fierce Menad,? even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 
The locks of the approaching storm. Thou dirge 


Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 


Of vapors, from whose solid atmosphere 
Black rain, and fire, and hail, will burst: Oh hear! 


3 


Thou who didst waken from his summer-dreams 
The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams, 


Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s? bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 


All overgrown with azure moss, and flowers 
So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! Thou 
For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 


Cleave themselves into chasms, while far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean know 


Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear 
And tremble and despoil themselves: Oh hear! 


2 Female worshiper of Bacchus, god of wine. 
8 An Italian seaport near Naples. 


4 “The vegetation at the bottom of the sea . . . sympathizes with that of the land 
in the change of seasons, and is consequently influenced by the winds which announce it.” 
—Shelley 
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4 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 


The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than Thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee—tameless, and swift, and proud. 


5 


Make me thy lyre, ev’n as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own! 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit fierce, 
My spirit! be thou me, impetuous one! 


Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O wind, _ 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 
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Ozymandias 


I met a traveler from an antique land 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed. 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings; 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!” 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The Jone and level sands stretch far away. 


JOHN KEATS 
(1795-1821) 


Ode on Melancholy 


No, no! go not to Lethe,! neither twist 
Wolf’s-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous wine; 
Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be kissed 
By nightshade, ruby grape of Proserpine;? 
Make not your rosary of yew-berties, 
Nor let the beetle, nor the death-moth be 
Your mournful Psyche,? nor the downy owl 
A partner in your sorrow’s mysteries; 
For shade to shade will come too drowsily, 
And drown the wakeful anguish of the soul. 


1 The water of the river Lethe in Hades brought forgetfulness to those who drank it. 

2 The queen of Hades. 

3 Psyche, the personification of the human soul, was frequently represented by the 
ancients as a butterfly. 
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But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud, 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers all, 
And hides the green hills in an April shroud; 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 
Or on the rainbow of the salt-sand wave, 
Or or the wealth of globéd peonies; 
Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave, 
And feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes. 


She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips. 
Aye, in the very temple of Delight 
Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine: 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 


Ode on a Grecian Urn 


Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady?# 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 


4 Arcadia, in Greece, the traditional scene of idyllic pastoral life. 
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Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new. 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoyed, 
For ever panting, and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede® 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” —that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


? 


5 Greek (Athens is the capital of Attica). 
6 Embroidery (ornamentation). 
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La Belle Dame Sans Merci’ 


“Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


“Ah, what can ail thee, wretched wight, 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 

The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


“T see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever-dew, 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 

Fast withereth too.” 


“I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful—a faery’s child; 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


“I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long; 
For sideways would she lean, and sing 
A faery’s song. 


“I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 
She looked at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 


“She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild and manna-dew; 

And sure in language strange she said, 
‘I love thee true.’ 


“She took me to her elfin grot, 
And there she gazed and sighed deep, 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes— 
So kissed to sleep. 


7 “The Beautiful Lady without Pity.” 
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“And there we slumbered on the moss, 
And there I dreamed—ah! woe betide!— 
35 The latest dream I ever dreamed 
On the cold hill side. 


“I saw pale kings, and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all: 
They cried—‘La belle Dame sans Merci 
40 Hath thee in thrall!’ 


“I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke, and found me here 
On the cold hill side. 


45 “And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing.” 


ALEXANDER SERGEYEVITCH PUSHKIN* 
(1799-1837) 


Grapes 


I shall not miss the roses, fading 
As soon as spring’s fleet days are done; 
I like the grapes whose clusters ripen 
Upon the hillside in the sun— 

5 The glory of my fertile valley, 
They hang, each lustrous as a pearl, 
Gold autumn’s joy: oblong, transparent, 
Like the slim fingers of a girl. 


(Babette Deutsch) 


*From THE POEMS, PROSE AND PLAYS OF ALEXANDER PUSHKIN, ed. 
by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Copyright 1936 and renewed 1964 by Random House, Inc. 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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“With Freedom’s Seed’’ 


“Behold, a Sower Went Forth to Sow.” 


With freedom’s seed the desert sowing, 

I walked before the morning star; 

From pure and guiltless fingers throwing— 

Where slavish plows had left a scar— 

The fecund seed, the procreators; 5 
Oh, vain and sad disseminator, 

I learned then what lost labors are. . . 

Graze if you will, you peaceful nations, 

Who never rouse at honor’s horn! 

Should flocks heed freedom’s invocations? 10 
Their part is to be slain or shorn, 

Their dower the yoke their sires have worn 

Through snug and sheeplike generations. 


(Babette Deutsch) 


HEINRICH HEINE 
(1799-1856) 


{The Lorelei} 


I do not know what has come o’er me, 
That I should feel so low; 
From out of the past comes a story 
My memory will not let go. 


The air is chilly and darkling, 5 
And silent runs the Rhine; 
The mountain top is sparkling 
In the evening sunshine. 
A lovely girl reclining, 
10 


Miraculous, up there, 
Her golden raiment shining, 
Combs out her golden hair. 
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She draws a golden comb through it, 
And sings a little song; 
15 It has a strangeness to it, 
Imperious and strong. 


An agonizing spasm 
Takes the boatman unaware; 
He ignores the rocky chasm, 
20 He gazes, rapt, up there. 


I think the waves will devour 
Both sailor and boat before long; 
And this has been done by the power 
Of the Lorelei and her song. 


(Robert Harrison) 


{My Melodies are Poisoned} 


My melodies are poisoned— 
But how else could it be? 
Into the bloom of life 
You poured your poison for me. 


5 My melodies are poisoned— 
But how else could it be? 
I bear in my heart many serpents 
And, my beloved, thee. 


(Robert Harrison) 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
(1803-1882) 


Brahma’ 


If the red slayer think he slays, 
Of if the slain think he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 


They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin” sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven;? 
But thou, meek lover of the good! 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 
(1809-1849) 


Annabel Lee 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee:— 


1In the Hindu religion, the divine spirit of which all visible things are mere 


manifestations. 
2 Saints of the Hindu religion. 
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And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


She was a child and I was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was more than love— 
I and my Annabel Lee— 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of Heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud by night 
Chilling my Annabel Lee; 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in Heaven, 
Went envying her and me:— 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud, chilling 
And killing my Annabel Lee. 


But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in Heaven above 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee:— 


For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise but I see the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the side of the seat 


+ In an earlier version of the poem, this line reads: “In her tomb by the sounding 
sea.” The revision is Poe’s. 


+? 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 
(1809-1892) 


Ulysses’ 


It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 

Life to the lees. All times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades? 

Vext the dim sea. I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known,—cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honored of them all,— 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 

As tho’ to breathe were life! Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains; but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
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1 Ulysses is the Greek Odysseus. The poem is based not on the Odyssey but on 
Canto xxv1 of the “Inferno” of Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
2 A constellation thought to bring rainy weather in the spring. 
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This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle, — 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labor, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods, 
When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 
There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail; 
There gloom the dark, broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought with me,— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads,—you and I are old; 
Old age hath yet his honor and his toil. 
Death closes all; but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods.’ 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 
The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
"Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles,# 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 
Weare not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, we are,— 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


3 In the Iliad the gods actually came down to earth and engaged in the fighting. 
4 The Islands of the Blest. 
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I 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret, 

O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER* 
(1811-1872) 


Art 


All things are doubly fair 
If patience fashion them 
And care— 
Verse, enamel, marble, gem 
* Reprinted from Poems by George Santayana; used by permission of the publishers, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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No idle chains endure: 

Yet, Muse, to walk aright 
Lace tight 

Thy buskin proud and sure. 


Fie on facile measure, 

A shoe where every lout 
At pleasure 

Slips his foot in and out! 


Sculptor, lay by the clay 

On which thy nerveless finger 
May linger, 

Thy thoughts flown far away. 


Keep to Carrara! rare, 

Struggle with Paros cold, 
That hold 

The subtle line and fair. 


Lest haply nature lose 

That proud, that perfect line, 
Make thine 

The bronze of Syracuse. 


And with a tender dread 

Upon an agate’s face 
Retrace 

Apollo’s golden head. 


Despise a watery hue 

And tints that soon expire. 
With fire 

Burn thine enamel true. 


Twine, twine in artful wise 

The blue-green mermaid’s arms, 
Mid charms 

Of thousand heraldries. 


Show in their triple lobe 

Virgin and Child, that hold 
Their globe, 

Cross crowned and aureoled. 


1 The quarries of Carrara and Paros yield the best marble for sculptors. 
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—All things return to dust 

Save beauties fashioned well; 
The bust 

Outlasts the citadel. 


Oft doth the plowman’s heel, 

Breaking an ancient clod, 
Reveal 

A Cæsar or a god. 


The gods too die, alas! 

But deathless and more strong 
Than brass 

Remains the sovereign song. 


Chisel and carve and file 

Till thy vague dream imprint 
Its smile 

On the unyielding flint. 


(George Santayana) 


ROBERT BROWNING 
(1812-1889) 


The Bishop Orders His Tomb at Saint 
Praxed’s Church 


Vanity, saith the preacher, vanity! 

Draw round my bed: is Anselm keeping back? 
Nephews—sons mine . . . ah God, I know not! Well— 
She, men would have to be your mother once, 
Old Gandolf envied me, so fair she was! 

What’s done is done, and she is dead beside, 
Dead long ago, and I am Bishop since, 

And as she died so must we die ourselves, 

And thence ye may perceive the world’s a dream. 
Life, how and what is it? As here I lie 

In this state-chamber, dying by degrees, 

Hours and long hours in the dead night, I ask 
“Do I live, am I dead?” Peace, peace seems all. 
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Saint Praxed’s! ever was the church for peace; 
And so, about this tomb of mine. I fought 

With tooth and nail to save my niche, ye know: 
—Old Gandolf cozened me, despite my care; 
Shrewd was that snatch from out the corner South 
He graced his carrion with, God curse the same! 
Yet still my niche is not so cramped but thence 
One sees the pulpit o’ the epistle-side,? 

And somewhat of the choir, those silent seats, 
And up into the aery dome where live 

The angels, and a sunbeam’s sure to lurk: 

And I shall fill my slab of basalt there, 

And ’neath my tabernacle’ take my rest, 

With those nine columns round me, two and two, 
The odd one at my feet where Anselm stands: 
Peach-blossom marble all, the rare, the ripe 

As fresh-poured red wine of a mighty pulse. 
—Old Gandolf with his paltry onion-stone, 

Put me where I may look at him! True peach, 
Rosy and flawless: how I earned the prize! 

Draw close: that conflagration of my church 
—What then? So much was saved if aught were missed! 
My sons, ye would not be my death? Go dig 

The white-grape vineyard where the oil-press stood, 
Drop water gently till the surface sink, 

And if ye find . . . Ah God, I know not, I! ... 
Bedded in store of rotten fig-leaves soft, 

And corded up in a tight olive-frail,* 

Some Jump, ah God, of lapis lazuli,5 

Big as a Jew’s head cut off at the nape, 

Blue as a vein o’er the Madonna’s breast . . . 
Sons, all have I bequeathed you, villas, all, 

That brave Frascati® villa with its bath, 

So, let the blue lump poise between my knees, 
Like God the Father’s globe on both his hands 
Ye worship in the Jesu Church’ so gay, 

For Gandolf shall not choose but see and burst! 
Swift as a weaver’s shuttle fleet our years: 

Man goeth to the grave, and where is he? 

Did I say basalt for my slab, sons? Black— 


1 The Church of Santa Prassede, named for a first-century Roman woman who used 


her wealth to aid the Christians. 
2 The epistle side of the church is on the right as one faces the altar. 
3 The canopy above the tomb. 
4 A basket for olives. 
5 A semiprecious blue stone. 
6 A suburb of Rome. 


7 The Church of the Jesuits in Rome, where there was a large globe made of lapis. 
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"Twas ever antique-black I meant! How else 
Shall ye contrast my frieze to come beneath? 
The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, 
Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 
Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so, 
The Savior at his sermon on the mount, 
Saint Praxed in a glory,° and one Pan halo 
Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off, 
And Moses with the tables . . . but I know 
Ye mark me not! What do they whisper thee, 
Child of my bowels, Anselm? Ah, ye hope 
To revel down my villas while I gasp 
Bricked o’er with beggar’s moldy travertine 
Which Gandolf from his tomb-top chuckles at! 
Nay, boys, ye love me—all of jasper, then! 
"Tis jasper ye stand pledged to, lest I grieve 
My bath must needs be left behind, alas! 
One block, pure green as a pistachio-nut, 
There’s plenty jasper somewhere in the world— 
And have I not Saint Praxed’s ear to pray 
Horses for ye, and brown Greek manuscripts. 
And mistresses with great smooth marbly limbs? 
—That’s if ye carve my epitaph aright, 
Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully’s’ every word, 
No gaudy ware like Gandolf’s second line— 
Tully, my masters? Ulpian? serves his need! 
And then how I shall lie through centuries, 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 
And see God made and eaten all day long, 
And feel the steady candle-flame, and taste 
Good strong thick stupefying incense-smoke! 
For as I lie here, hours of the dead night, 
Dying in state and by such slow degrees, 
I fold my arms as if they clasped a crook, l 
And stretch my feet forth straight as stone can point, 
And let the beclothes, for a mortcloth, drop 
Into great laps and folds of sculptor’s-work: 
. And as yon tapers dwindle, and strange thoughts 
Grow, with a certain humming in my ears, 
About the life before I lived this life, 
And this life too, popes, cardinals and priests, 
Saint Praxed at his sermon on the mount, 
Your tall pale mother with her talking eyes, 
And new-found agate ums as fresh as day, 
j i he Bishop takes for classical perfection. 
° alg agg a R oan style of writing the Bishop 
considers decadent. 
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And marble’s language, Latin pure, discreet, 
—Aha, Elucescebat® quoth our friend? 

100 No Tully, said I, Ulpian at the best! 
Evil and brief hath been my pilgrimage. 
All lapis, all, sons! Else I give the Pope 
My villas! Will ye ever eat my heart? 
Ever your eyes were as a lizard’s quick, 

105 They glitter like your mother’s for my soul, 
Or ye would heighten my impoverished frieze, 
Piece out its starved design, and fill my vase 
With grapes, and add a visor and a Term, 
And to the tripod ye would tie a lynx 

110 That in his struggle throws the thyrsus down, 
To comfort me on my entablature 
Whereon I am to lie till I must ask 
“Do I live, am I dead?” There, leave me, there! 
For ye have stabbed me with ingratitude 

115 To death—ye wish it—God, ye wish it! Stone— 
Gritstone, a-crumble! Clammy squares which sweat 
As if the corpse they keep were oozing through— 
And no more lapis to delight the world! 
Well, go! I bless ye. Fewer tapers there, 

120 But in a row: and, going, turn your backs 
—Ay, like departing altar-ministrants, 
And leave me in my church, the church for peace, 
That I may watch at leisure if he leers— 
Old Gandolf—at me, from his onion-stone, 

125 As still he envied me, so fair she was! 


FRIEDRICH HEBBEL 
(1813-1863) 


You and I 


We dreamed of one another 
And wakened to the light; 
We live to love each other 
And sink back into night. 


10 The Bishop objects to elucescebat for its artificiality. Elucebat is the term that he 
prefers. 
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You stepped out of my dreaming, 
Out of your dream stepped I; 

If either is ever wholly 

Lost in the other, we die. 


Upon a lily tremble 

Two clear, round drops. They kiss, 
Flow into one, and go rolling 

Into the throat’s abyss. 


(C. S. Brown) 


WALT WHITMAN 
(1819-1892) 


When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d 


1 


When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d, 
And the great star early droop’d in the western sky in the night, 
I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 


Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 
Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in the west, 
And thought of him I love.? 


O powerful western fallen star! 
O shades of night —-O moody, tearful night! 
O great star disappear’d—O the black murk that hides the star! 


O cruel hands that hold me powerless—O helpless soul of me! 
O harsh surrounding cloud that will not free my soul. 


1 Abraham Lincoln was shot on the night of April 14, 1865, and died the next day. 
On April 21 the long funeral procession began through Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 


to Springfield, Illinois. 
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3 


In the dooryard fronting an old farm-house near the white-wash’d 
palings, 

Stands the lilac-bush, tall-growing with heart-shaped leaves of rich 
green, 

With many a pointed blossom rising delicate, with the perfume strong 
I love, 

With every leaf a miracle—and from this bush in the dooryard, 

With delicate-color’d blossoms and heart-shaped leaves of rich green, 

A sprig with its flower I break. 


4 


In the swamp in secluded recesses, 

A shy and hidden bird is warbling a song. 

Solitary the thrush, 

The hermit withdrawn to himself, avoiding the settlements, 
Sings by himself a song. 

Song of the bleeding throat, 

Death’s outlet song of life (for well, dear brother, I know, 
If thou wast not granted to sing thou would’st surely die) . 


2 


Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods, where lately the violets peep’d 
from the ground, spotting the gray débris, 

Amid the grass in the fields each side of the lanes, passing the endless 
grass; 

Passing the yellow-spear’d wheat, every grain from its shroud in the 
dark-brown fields uprisen, 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white and pink in the orchards, 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest in the grave, 

Night and day journeys a coffin. 


6 


Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 

Through day and night with the great cloud darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inloop’d flags with the cities draped in black, 

With the show of the States themselves as of crape-veil’d women 
standing, 

With processions long and winding and the flambeaus of the night, 

With the countless torches lit, with the silent sea of faces and the un- 
bared heads, 

With the waiting depot, the arriving coffin, and the somber faces, 
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With dirges through the night, with the thousand voices rising strong 
and solemn, 

With all the mournful voices of the dirges pour’d around the coffin, 

The dim-lit churches and the shuddering organs—where amid these 
you journey, 

With the tolling tolling bells’ perpetual clang, 

Here, coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac. 


(Nor for you, for one alone, 

Blossoms and branches green to cofhns all I bring. 

For fresh as the morning, thus would I carol a song to you O sane and 
sacred death. 

All over bouquets of roses, 

O death, I cover you over with roses and early lilies, 

But mostly and now the lilac that blooms the first, 

Copious I break, I break the sprigs from the bushes. 

With loaded arms I come, pouring for you, 

For you and the coffins of all of you, O death.) 


8 


O western orb sailing the heaven, 

Now I know what you must have meant as a month since I walk’d, 

As I walk’d in silence the transparent shadowy night, 

As I saw you had something to tell as you bent to me night after night, 

As you droop’d from the sky low down as if to my side (while the 
other stars all look’d on), 

As we wander’d together the solemn night (for something I know not 
what kept me from sleep), 

As the night advanced, and I saw on the rim of the west how full you 
were of woe, 

As I stood on the rising ground in the breeze in the cold transparent 
night, 

As I watcha where you pass’d and was lost in the netherward black 
of the night, 

As my soul in its trouble dissatisfied sank, as where you sad orb, 

Concluded, dropt in the night, and was gone. 


9 


Sing on there in the swamp, 
O singer bashful and tender, I hear your notes, I hear your call, 


I hear, I come presently, I understand you, D 
But a moment I linger, for the lustrous star has detain’d me, 


The star my departing comrade holds and detains me. 
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10 


O how shall I warble myself for the dead one there I loved? 
And how shall I deck my song for the large sweet soul that has gone? 
And what shall my perfume be for the grave of him I love? 


90 Sea-winds blown from east and west, 
Blown from the Eastern sea and blown from the Western sea till there 
on the Prairies meeting: 
These and with these and the breath of my chant, 
I'll perfume the grave of him I love. 


11 


95 O what shall I hang on the chamber walls? 
And what shall the pictures be that I hang on the walls, 
To adorn the burial-house of him I love? 


Pictures of growing spring and farms and homes, 
With the Fourth-month eve at sundown, and the gray smoke lucid 
100 and bright, 
With floods of the yellow gold of the gorgeous, indolent, sinking sun, 
burning, expanding the air, 
With the fresh sweet herbage under foot, and the pale green leaves of 
the trees prolific, 
105 In the distance the flowing glaze, the breast of the river, with a wind- 
dapple here and there; 
With ranging hills on the banks, with many a line against the sky and 
shadows; 
And the city at hand with dwellings so dense, and stacks of chimneys, 
110 And all the scenes of life and the workshops, and the workmen home- 
ward returning. 


12 


Lo, body and soul—this land, 
My own Manhattan with spires, and the sparkling and hurrying tides, 
and the ships, 
115 The varied and ample land, the South and the North in the light— 
Ohio’s shores and flashing Missouri, 
And ever the far-spreading prairies cover’d with grass and corn. 


Lo, the most excellent sun so calm and haughty, 
The violet and purple morn with just-felt breezes, 
120 The gentle soft-born measureless light, 
The miracle spreading bathing all, the fulfill’d noon, 
The coming eve delicious, the welcome night and the stars, 
Over my cities shining all, enveloping man and land. 
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13 


Sing on, sing on you gray-brown bird, 
Sing from the swamps, the recesses, pour your chant from the bushes; 
Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pines. 


Sing on dearest brother, warble your reedy song, 
Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe. 


O liquid and free and tender! 

O wild and loose to my soul—O wondrous singer! 

You only I hear—yet the star holds me (but will soon depart), 
Yet the lilac with mastering odor holds me. 


14 


Now while I sat in the day and look’d forth, 

In the close of the day with its light and the fields of spring, and the 
farmers preparing their crops, 

In the large unconscious scenery of my land with its lakes and forests, 

In the heavenly aerial beauty (after the perturb’d winds and the 
storms), 

Under the arching heavens of the afternoon swift passing, and the 
voices of children and women, 

The many-moving sea-tides, and I saw the ships how they sail’d, 

And the summer approaching with richness, and the fields all busy 
with labor, 

And the infinite separate houses, how they all went on, each with its 
meals and minutia of daily usages; 

And the streets how their throbbings throbb’d, and the cities pent— 
lo, then and there, 

Falling upon them all and among them all, enveloping me with the 
rest, 

Appear’d the cloud, appear’d the long black trail; 

And I knew death, its thought, and the sacred knowledge of death. 


Then with the knowledge of death as walking one side of me, 

And the thought of death close-walking the other side of me, 

And I in the middle as with companions, and as holding the hands of 
companions, 

I fled forth to the hiding receiving night that talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the path by the swamp in the dim- 
ness, 

To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly pines so still. 

And the singer so shy to the rest receiv’d me, 

The gray-brown bird I know receiv’d us comrades three, 

And he sang the carol of death, and a verse for him I love. 
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From deep secluded recesses, 

From the fragrant cedars and the ghostly pines so still, 
Came the carol of the bird. 

And the charm of the carol rapt me, 

As I held as if by their hands my comrades in the night; 
And the voice of my spirit tallied the song of the bird. 


Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delicate Death. 


Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love—but praise! praise! praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding death. 


Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest welcome? 

Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, come un- 
falteringly. 


Approach, strong Deliveress, 

When it is so, when thou hast taken them, I joyously sing the dead, 
Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O death. 


From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, adornments and feastings for 
thee, 

And the sights of the open landscape and the highspread sky are fitting. 

And life and the fields, and the huge and thoughtful night. 


The night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave whose voice I know, 
And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veil’d death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad fields and the 
prairies wide, 

Over the dense-pack’d cities all and the teeming wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, O death! 
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15 


To the tally of my soul, 
Loud and strong kept up the gray-brown bird, 
With pure, deliberate notes spreading filling the night. 


Loud in the pines and cedars dim, 

Clear in the freshness moist and the swamp-perfume, 

And I with my comrades there in the night. 

While my sight that was bound in my eyes unclosed, 

As to long panoramas of visions. 

And I saw askant the armies, 

I saw as in noiseless dreams hundreds of battle-flags, 

Born through the smoke of the battles and pierc’d with missiles I 
saw them, 

And carried hither and yon through the smoke, and torn and bloody, 

And at last but a few shreds left on the staffs (and all in silence), 

And the staffs all splinter’d and broken. 


I saw battle-corpses, myriads of them, 

And the white skeletons of young men, I saw them, 

I saw the débris and débris of all the slain soldiers of the war, 
But I saw they were not as was thought, 

They themselves were fully at rest, they suffer’d not, 

The living remain’d and suffer’d, the mother suffer’d, 

And the wife and the child and the musing comrade suffer’d, 
And the armies that remain’d suffer’d. 


16 


Passing the visions, passing the night, 

Passing, unloosing the hold of my comrades’ hands, 

Passing the song of the hermit bird and the tallying song of my soul, 

Victorious song, death’s outlet song, yet varying ever-altering song, 

As low and wailing, yet clear the notes, rising and falling, flooding the 
night, 

Sadly ike and fainting, as warning and warning, and yet again 
bursting with joy, 

Covering the earth and filling the spread of the heaven, 

As that powerful psalm in the night I heard from recesses, 

Passing, I leave thee lilac with heart-shaped leaves, l l l 

I leave thee there in the dooryard, blooming, returning with spring. 


I cease from my song for thee, l l 

From my gaze on thee in the west, fronting the west, communing 
with thee, 

O comrade lustrous with silver face in the night. 
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Yet each to keep and all, retrievements out of the night, 
240 The song, the wondrous chant of the gray-brown bird, 
And the tallying chant, the echo arous’d in my soul, 
With the lustrous and drooping star with the countenance full of woe, 
With the holders holding my hand nearing the call of the bird, 
Comrades mine and I in the midst, and their memory ever to keep, for 
245 the dead I loved so well, 
For the sweetest, wisest soul of all my days and lands—and this for his 
dear sake, 
Lilac and star and bird twined with the chant of my soul, 
There in the fragrant pines and the cedars dusk and dim. 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 
(1821-1867) 


Correspondences 


In Nature’s temple living pillars rise, 
And words are murmured none have understood, 
And man must wander through a tangled wood 
Of symbols watching him with friendly eyes. 


5 As long-drawn echoes heard far-off and dim 
Mingle to one deep sound and fade away; 
Vast as the night and brilliant as the day, 

Color and sound and perfume speak to him. 


Some perfumes are as fragrant as a child, 
10 Sweet as the sound of hautboys, meadow-green; 
Others, corrupted, rich, exultant, wild, 
Have all the expansion of things infinite: 
As amber, incense, musk, and benzoin,1 
Which sing the sense’s and the soul’s delight. 
(F. P. Sturm) 


1 The resin of an East Indian tree, used as incense. 
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Her Hair* 


O fleece that down her nape rolls, plume on plume! 
O curls! O scent of nonchalance and ease! 

What ecstasy! To populate this room 

With memories it harbours in its gloom, 

Pd shake it like a banner on the breeze. 


Hot Africa and languid Asia play 
(An absent world, defunct, and far away) 


Within 


that scented forest, dark and dim. 


As other souls on waves of music swim, 
Mine on your perfume sails, as on the spray. 


I’ll journey there, where man and sap-filled tree 
Swoon in hot light for hours. Be you my sea, 
Strong tresses! Be the breakers and gales 

That waft me. Your black river holds, for me, 
A dream of masts and rowers, flames and sails. 


A port, resounding there, my soul delivers 

With long deep draughts of perfumes, scent, and clamour, 
Where ships, that glide through gold and purple rivers, 
Fling wide their vast arms to embrace the glamour 

Of skies wherein the heat forever quivers. 


I'll plunge my head in it, half-drunk with pleasure— 
In this black ocean that engulfs her form. 

My soul, caressed with wavelets there may measure 
Infinite rockings in embalméd leisure, 

Creative idleness that fears no storm! 


Blue tresses, like a shadow-stretching tent, 
You shed the blue of heavens round and far. 
Along its downy fringes as I went 

I reeled half-drunken to confuse the scent 
Of oil of coconuts, with musk and tar. 


My hand forever in your mane so dense, 
Rubies and pearls and sapphires there will sow, 
That you to my desire be never slow— 

Oasis of my dreams, and gourd from whence 
Deep-draughted wines of memory will flow. 


* Charles Baudelaire, 
of Hughes Massie Limited. 


(Roy Campbell) 
Her Hair, translated by Roy Campbell, reprinted by permission 
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The Flask 


There are some powerful odours that can pass 
Out of the stoppered flagon; even glass 

To them is porous. Oft when some old box 
Brought from the East is opened and the locks 


And hinges creak and cry, or in a press 

In some deserted house where the sharp stress 
Of odours old and dusty fills the brain, 

An ancient flask is brought to light again 


And forth the ghosts of long-dead odours creep— 
There, softly trembling in the shadows, sleep 

A thousand thoughts, funereal chrysalides, 
Phantoms of old the folding darkness hides, 


Who make faint flutterings as their wings unfold, 
Rose-washed and azure-tinted, shot with gold. 

A memory that brings languor flutters here: 

The fainting eyelids droop, and giddy Fear 


Thrusts with both hands the soul towards the pit 
Where, like a Lazarus from his winding-sheet, 
Arises from the gulf of sleep a ghost 

Of an old passion, long since loved and lost. 


So too, when vanished from man’s memory 
Deep in some dark and sombre chest I lie, 
An empty flagon they have cast aside, 
Broken and soiled, the dust upon my pride, 


PI be your shroud, beloved pestilence! 

The witness of your might and virulence, 
Sweet poison mixed by angels; bitter cup 
Of life and death my heart has drunken up! 


(F. P. Sturm) 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 
(1822-1888) 


Dover Beach 


The sea is calm to-night. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits; on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night-air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanched sand, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease; and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow; and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles,! long ago, 

Heard it on the Aegean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 


The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled; 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy long withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles° of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 


1 Perhaps Arnold refers to one of the choruses of Sophocles’ Antigone. 


beach pebbles 
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Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain, 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
(1837-1909 ) 


The Garden of Proserpine’ 


Here, where the world is quiet, 
Here, where all trouble seems 
Dead winds’ and spent waves’ riot 
In doubtful dreams of dreams, 
I watch the green field growing 
For reaping folk and sowing, 
For harvest time and mowing, 
A sleepy world of streams. 


I am tired of tears and laughter, 
And men that laugh and weep, 
Of what may come hereafter 
For men that sow to reap: 
I am weary of days and hours, 
Blown buds of barren flowers, 
Desires and dreams and powers, 
And every thing but sleep. 


Here life has death for neighbor, 
And far from eye or ear 

Wan waves and wet winds labor, 
Weak ships and spirits steer; 

They drive adrift, and whither 

They wot not who make thither; 

But no such winds blow hither, 
And no such things grow here. 


1The Garden of Proserpine is the world of the dead as Swinburne conceives of it. 
In this poem he does not seem to follow any particular classical source. 


2 The mother of Proserpine was not the goddess of Earth, but Ceres, 


agriculture. 


No growth of moor or coppice, 
No heather-flower or vine, 
But bloomless buds of poppies, 
Green grapes of Proserpine, 
Pale beds of blowing rushes 
Where no leaf blooms or blushes 
Save this whereout she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine. 


Pale, without name or number, 
In fruitless fields of corn, 

They bow themselves and slumber 
All night till light is born; 

And like a soul belated, 

In hell and heaven unmated, 

By cloud and mist abated 
Comes out of darkness morn. 


Though one were strong as seven, 
He too with death shall dwell, 
Nor wake with wings in heaven, 
Nor weep for pains in hell; 
Though one were fair as roses, 
His beauty clouds and closes; 
And well though love reposes, 
In the end it is not well. 


Pale, beyond porch and portal, 
Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 
Who gathers all things mortal 
With cold immortal hands; 
Her languid lips are sweeter 
Than Love’s, who fears to greet her, 
To men that mix and meet her 
From many times and lands. 


She waits for each and other, 
She waits for all men born; 
Forgets the earth her mother,? 
The life of fruits and corn; 
And spring and seed and swallow 
Take wing for her, and follow 
Where summer song rings hollow 
And flowers are put to scorn. 
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There go the loves that wither, 
The old loves with wearier wings, 
And all dead years draw thither, 
And all disastrous things; 
Dead dreams of days forsaken, 
Blind buds that snows have shaken, 
Wild leaves that winds have taken, 
Red strays of ruined springs. 


We art not sure of sorrow, 

And joy was never sure; 
To-day will die to-morrow; 

Time stoops to no man’s lure; 
And love, grown faint and fretful, 
With lips but half regretful 
Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 

Weeps that no loves endure. 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives forever; 
That dead men rise up never; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


Then star nor sun shall waken, 
Nor any change of light; 
Nor sound of waters shaken, 
Nor any sound or sight; 
Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal: 
Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night. 
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THOMAS HARDY 
(1840-1928) 


Hap* 


If but some vengeful god would call to me 

From up the sky, and laugh: “Thou suffering thing, 
Know that thy sorrow is my ecstasy, 

That thy love’s loss is my hate’s profiting!” 

Then would I bear it, clench myself, and die, 
Steeled by the sense of ire unmerited; 

Half-eased in that a Powerfuller than I 

Had willed and meted me the tears I shed. 


But not so. How arrives it joy lies slain, 

And why unblooms the best hope ever sown? 

—Crass Casualty? obstructs the sun and rain, chance 
And dicing Time for gladness casts a moan... . 

These purblind Doomsters had as readily strown 

Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain. 


The Darkling Thrush* 


I leant upon a coppice gate 
When Frost was specter-gray, 

And Winter’s dregs made desolate 
The weakening eye of day. 

The tangled bine-stems scored the sky 
Like strings of broken lyres, 

And all mankind that haunted nigh 
Had sought their household fires. 


The land’s sharp features seemed to be 
The Century’s corpse outleant, 

His crypt the cloudy canopy, 
The wind his death lament. 

The ancient pulse of germ and birth 
Was shrunken hard and dry, 

- And every spirit upon earth 

Seemed fervorless as I. 


* Reprinted with permission of The Macmillan Company from Collected Poems by 
Thomas Hardy. Copyright 1925 by The Macmillan Company. 
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At once a voice arose among 
The bleak twigs overhead 

In a full-hearted evensong 
Of joy illimited; 

An aged thrush, frail, gaunt, and small, 
In blast-beruffled plume, 

Had chosen thus to fling his soul 
Upon the growing gloom. 


So little cause for carolings 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or nigh around, 
That I could think there trembled through 
His happy good-night air 
Some blessed Hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware. 


STEPHANE MALLARME* 
(1842-1898) 


The Afternoon of a Faun* 


I would immortalize these nymphs: so bright 
Their sunlit coloring, so airy light, 

It floats like drowsy down. Lovéd I a dream? 

My doubts, born of oblivious darkness, seem 

A subtle tracery of branches grown 

The tree’s true self—proving that I have known, 
Thinking it love, the blushing of a rose. 

But think. These nymphs, their loveliness . . . suppose 
They bodied forth your senses’ fabulous thirst? 
Illusion! which the blue eyes of the first, 

As cold and chaste as is the weeping spring, 
Beget: the other, sighing, passioning, 


* From Verses and a Comedy, “L’Aprés-midi d’une faune,” translated by Aldous 
Huxley. Reprinted by permission of Chatto and Windus Ltd. and Mrs. Laura Huxley. 
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Is she the wind, warm in your fleece at noon? 
No; through this quiet, when a weary swoon 
Crushes and chokes the latest faint essay 

Of morning, cool against the encroaching day, 
There is no murmuring water, save the gush 
Of my clear fluted notes; and in the hush 
Blows never a wind, save that which through my reed 
Puffs out before the rain of notes can speed 
Upon the air, with that calm breath of art 
That mounts the unwrinkled zenith visibly, 
Where inspiration seeks its native sky. 

You fringes of a calm Sicilian lake, 

The sun’s own mirror which I love to take, 
Silent beneath your starry flowers, tell 

How here I cut the hollow rushes, well 
Tamed by my skill, when on the glaucous gold 
Of distant lawns about their fountain cold 

A living whiteness stirs like a lazy wave; 

And at the first slow notes my panpipes gave 
These flocking swans, these naiads,) rather, fly 
Or dive. Noon burns inert and tawny dry, 

Nor marks how clean that Hymen? slipped away 
From me who seek in song the real A. 

Wake, then, to the first ardor and the sight, 

O lonely faun, of the old fierce white light, 
With, lilies, one of you for innocence. 

Other than their lips’ delicate pretense, 

The light caress that quiets treacherous lovers, 
My breast, I know not how to tell, discovers 
The bitten print of some immortal’s kiss. 


But hush! a mystery so great as this 

I dare not tell, save to my double reed, 

Which, sharer of my every joy and need, 

Dreams down its cadenced monologues that we 
Falsely confuse the beauties that we see 

With the bright palpable shapes our song creates: 
My flute, as loud as passion modulates, 

Purges the common dream of flank and breast 
Seen through closed eyes and inwardly caressed, 
Of every empty and monotonous line. 
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Bloom then, O Syrinx,‘ in thy flight malign, 
A reed once more beside our trysting-lake. 
Proud of my music, let me often make 
A song of goddesses and see their rape 
Profanely done on many a painted shape. 
So when the grape’s transparent juice I drain, 
I quell regret for pleasures past and feign 
A new teal grape. For holding towards the sky 
The empty skin, I blow it tight and lie 
Dream-drunk till evening, eyeing it. 

Tell o’er 
Remembered joys and plump the grape once more. 
Between the reeds I saw their bodies gleam 
Who cool no mortal fever in the stream 
Crying to the woods the rage of their desires 
And their bright hair went down in jeweled fire 
Where crystal broke and dazzled shudderingly. 
I check my swift pursuit: for see where lie, 
Bruised, being twins in love, by languor sweet, 
Two sleeping girls, clasped at my very feet. 
I seize and run with them, nor part the pair, 
Breaking this covert of frail petals, where 
Roses drink scent of the sun and our light play 
’Mid tumbled flowers shall match the death of day. 
I love that virginal fury—ah, the wild 
Thrill when a maiden body shrinks, defiled, 
Shuddering like arctic light, from lips that sear 
Its nakedness . . . the flesh in secret fear! 
Contagiously through my linked pair it flies 
Where innocence in either, struggling, dies, 
Wet with fond tears or some less piteous dew. 
Gay in the conquest of these fears, I grew 
So rash that I must needs the sheaf divide 
Of ruffled kisses heaven itself had tied. 
For as I leaned to stifle in the hair 
Of one my passionate laughter (taking care 
With a stretched finger, that her innocence 
Might stain with her companion’s kindling sense 
To touch the younger little one, who lay 
Child-like unblushing) my ungrateful prey 
Slips from me, freed by passion’s sudden death 
Nor heeds the frenzy of my sobbing breath. 
Let it pass! others of their hair shall twist 
A rope to drag me to those joys I missed. 


4 An Arcadian nymph who, being chased by the god Pan, begged to be changed into 
a reed, out of which Pan then made his pipes. 
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See how the ripe pomegranates bursting red 
To quench the thirst of the mumbling bees have bled; 
So too our blood, kindled by some chance fire, 
Flows for the swarming legions of desire. 100 
At evening, when the woodland green turns gold 
And ashen gray, ’mid the quenched leaves, behold! 
Red Etna glows, by Venus visited, 
Walking the lava with her snowy tread 
Whene’er the flames in thunderous slumber die. 105 
T hold the goddess! 
Ah, sure penalty! 


But the unthinking soul and body swoon 

At last beneath the heavy hush of noon. 

Forgetful let me lie where summer’s drouth 

Sifts fine the sand and then with gaping mouth 

Dream planet-struck by the grape’s round wine-red star. 


110 


Nymphs, I shall see the shade that now you are. 


(Aldous Huxley) 


Sea-wind 


The flesh is sad, alas! and all the books are read. 
Flight, only flight! I feel that birds are wild to tread 
The floor of unknown foam, and to attain the skies! 
Nought, neither ancient gardens mirrored in the eyes, 
Shall hold this heart that bathes in waters its delight, 5 
O nights! nor yet my waking lamp, whose lonely light 
Shadows the vacant paper, whiteness profits best, 
Nor the young wife who rocks her baby on her breast. 
I will depart! O steamer, swaying rope and spar, 


Lift anchor for exotic lands that lie afar! 10 
A weariness, outworn by cruel hopes, still clings 

To the last farewell handkerchief’s last beckonings! 

And are not these, the masts inviting storms, not these 

That an awakening wind bends over wrecking seas, m 


Lost, not a sail, a sail, a flowering isle, ere long? l 
But, O my heart, hear thou, hear thou, the sailors’ song! 


(Arthur Symons) 
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PAUL VERLAINE 
(1844-1896) 


Femme et Chatte 


They were at play, she and her cat, 
And it was marvelous to mark 

The white paw and the white hand pat 
Each other in the deepening dark. 


The stealthy little lady hid 

Under her mittens’ silken sheath 
Her deadly agate nails that thrid 
The silk-like dagger-points of death. 


The cat purred primly and drew in 
Her claws that were of steel filed thin: 
The devil was in it all the same. 


And in the boudoir, while a shout 
Of laughter in the air rang out, 
Four sparks of phosphor shone like flame. 


(Arthur Symons) 


Languor 


Paul Verlaine, “Languor,” opening lines, French 


Je sus P Empire a Ia fn de la décadence, 
I am the Empire at the end of the decadence, 


Qui regarde passer les grands Barbares blancs 


Who sees pass the tall Barbarians fair 
En composant des acrostiches indolents 
While composing some acrostics indolent 


D’ un style @ or où la langueur du soleil danse. 
With a stylus of gold where the languor ofthe sun dances. 


L âme seulette a mal au coeur g un ennui dense. 
The soul alone has nausea from a boredom dense. 
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Là bas on dit quil est de lon 
an: gs combats sanglants. 
There down one says thatit is some long battles aa 
O nwy pouvoir, étant si faible aux voeux si lents 
O not tobeable, being so weak withthe desires so slow, 
O ny vouloir fleurir un peu cette existence! 
O not to wish to flourish a little this existence! 
O n’y vouloir, o my pouvoir mourir un peu! 
O not to wish, o not tobeable todie a little! 
Ah! tout est bu! Bathylle, as tu fini de rire? 


Ah! everything is drunk! Bathyllus, have you finished of to laugh? 


Ah! 
Ah! 


Seul, 
Only, 


Seul, 
Only, 


Seul, 
Only, 


tout est bu, tout est mangé! Plus rien à dire! 
every- is drunk, every- is eaten! More nothing to say! 
thing thing 
un poème un peu niais qu’ on jette au feu, 
a poem a litte sily that one throws atthe fire, 
un esclave un peu coureur qui vous néglige, 
a slave a little dissipated who you neglects, 


un ennui ď on ne sait quoit qui vous aflige! 
a boredom of one not knows what that you afflicts! 


kind 


I, who am the Empire in its last decay, 

Watch tall, fair-skinned Barbarians pass by, meanwhile 
Composing indolent acrostics with a style 

Of gold on which the lassitudes of sunlight play. 
Thick boredom nauseates the lonely soul. They say 
The battle’s long and bloody down in the defile. 

O to be unable, with slow desires, fragile, 

O to not want life to bloom in any way! 

O to not want nor be able to expire! 

Ah! all drunk up! Bathyllus, must you laugh that way? 
Ah! all drunk up, all eaten! There's nothing more to say! 
Except a silly poem to throw into the fire, 

Except a rather wanton servant to neglect you, 

Except a nameless boredom come to afflict you! 


(Robert Harrison) 
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GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
(1844-1889 ) 


Pied Beauty 


Glory be to God for dappled things— 
For skies of couple-colour as a brinded cow; 
For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chesnut-falls; finches’ wings; 
Landscape plotted and pieced—fold, fallow, and plough; 
And áll trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 
All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim; 
He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 
Praise him. 


Spring and Fall: To a Young Child 


Margaret, are you grieving 

Over Goldengrove unleaving? 

Léaves, like the things of man, you 

With your fresh thoughts care for, can you? 
Ah! ás the heart grows older 

It will come to such sights colder 

By and by, nor spare a sigh 

Though worlds of wanwood?* leafmeal? lie; 
And yet you will weep and know why. 

Now no matter, child, the name: 

Sérrow’s springs are the same. 

Nor mouth had, no nor mind, expressed 
What heart heard of, ghost? guessed: spirit 
It is the blight man was born for, 

It is Margaret you mourn for. 


1 The first syllable of this compound noun combines the meanings of “bloodless” 
and Anglo-Saxon wann ( “dark,” “livid” ). 
2 Leafmeal is an adverb formed by analogy to “piecemeal.” 
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{As Kingfishers Catch Fire} 


As kingfishers catch fire, dragonflies drdw flame; 

As tumbled over rim in roundy wells 

Stones ring; like each tucked string tells, each hung bell’s 
Bow swung finds tongue to fling out broad its name; 
Each mortal thing does one thing and the same: 

Deals out that being indoors each one dwells; 
Selves—goes itself; myself it speaks and spells; 

Crying What I dó is me: for that I came. 


I say more: the just man justices; 

Kéeps grace: that keeps all his goings graces; 

‘Acts in God’s eye what in God’s eye he is— 
Christ—for Christ plays in ten thousand places, 
Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes not his 

To the Father through the features of men’s faces. 


[No Worst, There is None} 


No worst, there is none. Pitched past pitch of grief, 
More pangs will, schooled at forepangs, wilder wring. 
Comforter, where, where is your comforting? 

Mary, mother of us, where is your telief? . . 

My cries heave, herds-long; huddle in a main, a chief 
Woe, world-sorrow; on an age-old anvil wince and sing— 
Then lull, then leave off. Fury had shrieked “No ling- 
ering! Let me be fell: force I must be brief.” 


O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them cheap 
May who ne’er hung there. Nor does long our small 
Durance deal with that steep or deep. Here! creep, 
Wretch, under a comfort serves in a whirlwind: all 
Life death does end and each day dies with sleep. 
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ARTHUR RIMBAUD* 
(1854-1891) 


The Drunken Boat 


As I came down the impassible Rivers, 

I felt no more the bargemen’s guiding hands, 
Targets for yelling red-skins they were nailed 
Naked to painted poles. 


What did I care for any crews, 

Carriers of English cotton or of Flemish grain! 
Bargemen and all that hubub left behind, 
The waters let me go my own free way. 


In the furious lashings of the tides, 

Emptier than children’s minds, I through that winter 
Ran! And great peninsulas unmoored 

Never knew more triumphant uproar than I knew. 


The tempest blessed my wakings on the sea. 
Light as a cork I danced upon the waves, 
Eternal rollers of the deep sunk dead, 

Nor missed at night the lanterns’ idiot eyes! 


Sweeter than sour apples to a child, 

Green waters seeped through all my seams, 
Washing the stains of vomit and blue wine, 
And swept away my anchor and my helm. 


And since then I’ve been bathing in the Poem 
Of star-infused and milky Sea, 

Devouring the azure greens, where, flotsam pale, 
A brooding corpse at times drifts by; 


Where, dyeing suddenly the blue, 

Rhythms delirious and slow in the blaze of day, 
Stronger than alcohol, vaster than your lytes, 
Ferment the bitter reds of love! 


* Arthur Rimbaud, A Season in Hell and the Drunken Boat, translated by Louise 
Varèse. © 1961 by New Directions Publishing Corporation. Reprinted by permission of 
New Directions Publishing Corporation. 
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I know the lightning-opened skies, waterspouts, 

Eddies and surfs; I know the night, 

And dawn arisen like a colony of doves, 

And sometimes I have seen what men have thought they saw! 


I’ve seen the low sun, fearful with mystic signs, 
Lighting with far flung violet arms, 

Like actors in an ancient tragedy, 

The fluted waters shivering far away. 


Ive dreamed green nights of dazzling snows, 
Slow kisses on the eyelids of the sea, 

The terrible flow of unforgettable saps, 

And singing phosphors waking yellow and blue. 


Months through I’ve followed the assaulting tides 
Like maddened cattle leaping up the reefs, 

Nor ever thought the Marys’ luminous feet 
Could curb the muzzle of the panting Deep. 


I’ve touched, you know, fantastic Floridas 

Mingling the eyes of panthers, human-skinned, with flowers! 
And rainbows stretched like endless reins 

To glaucous flocks beneath the seas. 


I’ve seen fermenting marshes like enormous nets 
Where in the reeds a whole Leviathan decays! 
Crashings of waters in the midst of calms! 
Horizons toward far chasms cataracting! 


Glaciers and silver suns, fiery skies and pearly seas, 
Hideous wrecks at the bottom of brown gulfs 
Where giant serpents vermin-ridden 

Drop with black perfumes from the twisted trees! 


I would show children those dorados,” dolphins 


And golden singing fishes in blue seas. 
Foam flowers have blest my aimless wanderings, 
Ineftable winds have given me wings. 


Tired of poles and zones, sometimes the martyred sea, 
Rolling me gently on her sobbing breast, 

Lifted her shadow flowers with yellow cups toward me 
And I stayed there like a woman on her knees. 
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Island, I sailed, and on my gunnels tossed 
Quarrels and droppings of the pale-eyed birds, 
While floating slowly past my fragile bands, 
Backward the drowned went dreaming by. 


But I, lost boat in the cove’s trailing tresses, 

Tossed by the tempest into birdless space, 

Whose water-drunken carcass never would have salvaged 
Old Monitor or Galleon of the Hanseatic League; 


Wha, ridden by violent mists, steaming and free, 
Pierced the sky reddening like a wall, 

Covered with lichens of the sun and azure’s phlegm, 
Preserves that all good poets love, 


Who, spotted with electric crescents ran, 

Mad plank with escort of black hippocamps,° 
While Augusts with their hammer blows tore down 
The sea-blue, spiral-flaming skies; 


Who trembling felt Behemoth’s rut 

And Maelstroms groaning fifty leagues away, 
Eternal scudder through the quiescent blue, 
I long for Europe’s parapets! 


I’ve seen sidereal archipelagos! Islands 
Whose delirious skies open for wanderers: 

“Ts it such bottomless nights you sleep, exiled, 
O countless golden birds, O Force to come?” 


True I have wept too much! Dawns are heartbreaking; 
Cruel all moons and bitter the suns. 

Drunk with love’s acrid torpors, 

O let my keel burst! Let me go to the sea! 


If I desire any European water, it’s the black pond 
And cold, where toward perfumed evening 

A sad child on his knees sets sail 

A boat as frail as a May butterfly. 


I can no longer, bathed in your languors, O waves, 
Obliterate the cotton carriers’ wake, 

Nor cross the pride of pennants and of flags, 

Nor swim past prison hulks’ hateful eyes! 


(Louise Varèse) 


sea horses 
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ALFRED EDWARD HOUSMAN 


(1859-1936) 


The Immortal Part 


When I meet the morning beam, 
Or lay me down at night to dream, 
I hear my bones within me say, 
“Another night, another day. 


“When shall this slough of sense be cast, 
This dust of thoughts be laid at last, 

The man of flesh and soul be slain 

And the man of bone remain? 


“This tongue that talks, these lungs that shout, 
These thews that hustle us about, 

This brain that fills the skull with schemes, 
And its humming hive of dreams,— 


“These to-day are proud in tower 
And lord it in their little hour: 
The immortal bones obey control 
Of dying flesh and dying soul. 


“Tis long till eve and morn are gone: 
Slow the endless night comes on, 
And late to fulness grows the birth 
That shall last as long as earth. 


“Wanderers eastward, wanderers west, 
Know you why you cannot rest? 

’Tis that every mother’s son 

Travails with a skeleton. 


“Lie down in the bed of dust; 
Bear the fruit that bear you must; 
Bring the eternal seed to light, 
And morn is all the same as night. 


“Rest you so from trouble sore, 
Fear the heat o’ the sun no more, 
Nor the snowing winter wild, 
Now you labour not with child. 
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“Empty vessel, garment cast, 
We that wore you long shall last. 
—Another night, another day.” 
So my bones within me say. 


Therefore they shall do my will 

Today while I am master still, 

And flesh and soul, now both are strong, 
Shall hale the sullen slaves along, 


Before this fire of sense decay, 

This smoke of thought blow clean away, 
And leave with ancient night alone 

The stedfast and enduring bone. 


Reveille 


Wake: the silver dusk returning 
Up the beach of darkness brims, 

And the ship of sunrise burning 
Strands upon the eastern rims. 


Wake: the vaulted shadow shatters, 
Trampled to the floor it spanned, 

And the tent of night in tatters 
Straws the sky-pavilioned land. 


Up, lad, up, ’tis late for lying: 
Hear the drums of morning play; 
Hark, the empty highways crying 
“Who'll beyond the hills away?” 


Towns and countries woo together, 
Forelands beacon, belfries call; 

Never lad that trod on leather 
Lived to feast his heart with all. 


Up, lad: thews that lie and cumber 
Sunlit pallets never thrive; 

Morns abed and daylight slumber 
Were not meant for man alive. 
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Clay lies still, but blood’s a rover; 
Breath’s a ware that will not keep. 

Up, lad: when the journey’s over 
There'll be time enough to sleep. 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS* 
(1865-1939) 


[When You Are Old}* 


When you are old and grey and full of sleep, 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep; 


How many loved your moments of glad grace, 
And loved your beauty with love false or true; 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face; 


And bending down beside the glowing bars, 
Murmur, a little sadly, how Love fled 

And paced upon the mountains overhead 
And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 


The Song of Wandering Aengus’* 


I went out to the hazel wood, 

Because a fire was in my head, 

And cut and peeled a hazel wand, 

And hooked a berry to a thread; 

And when white moths were on the wing, 
And moth-like stars were flickering out, 

I dropped the berry in a stream 

And caught a little silver trout. 


* Reprinted with permission of The Macmillan Company from Collected Poems by 
William Butler Yeats. Copyright 1906 by The Macmillan Company renewed 1934 by W. B. 
Yeats. 

1 The Celtic god of love, youth, and beauty. 
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When I had laid it on the floor 

I went to blow the fire aflame, 

But something rustled on the floor, 
And some one called me by my name: 
It had become a glimmering girl 

With apple blossom in her hair 

Who called me by my name and ran 
And faded through the brightening air. 


Though I am old with wandering 
Through hollow lands and hilly lands, 
I will find out where she has gone, 
And kiss her lips and take her hands; 
And walk among long dappled grass, 
And pluck till time and times are done 
The silver apples of the moon, 

The golden apples of the sun. 


The Magi* 


Now as at all times I can see in the mind’s eye, 

In their stiff, painted clothes, the pale unsatisfied ones 
Appear and disappear in the blue depth of the sky 
With all their ancient faces like rain-beaten stones, 
And all their helms of silver hovering side by side, 
And all their eyes still fixed, hoping to find once more, 
Being by Calvary’s turbulence unsatisfied, 

The uncontrollable mystery on the bestial floor. 


Lapis Lazuli* 


I have heard that hysterical women say 
They are sick of the palette and fiddle-bow, 
Of poets that are always gay, 

For everybody knows or else should know 
That if nothing drastic is done 

Aeroplane and Zeppelin will come out, 


* Reprinted with permission of The Macmillan Company from Collected Poems by 
William Butler Yeats. “The Magi” copyright 1916 by The Macmillan Company re- 
newed 1944 by Bertha Georgie Yeats. “Lapis Lazuli” copyright 1940 by Georgie Yeats re- 
newed 1968 by Bertha Georgie Yeats, Michael Butler Yeats and Anne Yeats. 
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Pitch like King Billy? bomb-balls in 

Until the town lie beaten flat. 

All perform their tragic play, 

There struts Hamlet, there is Lear, 
That’s Ophelia, that Cordelia; 

Yet they, should the last scene be there, 
The great stage curtain about to drop, 

If worthy their prominent part in the play, 
Do not break up their lines to weep. 
They know that Hamlet and Lear are gay; 
Gaiety transfiguring all that dread. 

All men have aimed at, found and lost; 
Black out; Heaven blazing into the head: 
Tragedy wrought to its uttermost. 
Though Hamlet rambles and Lear rages, 
And all the drop-scenes drop at once 
Upon a hundred thousand stages, 

It cannot grow by an inch or an ounce. 


On their own feet they came, or on shipboard, 
Camel-back, horse-back, ass-back, mule-back, 
Old civilisations put to the sword. 

Then they and their wisdom went to rack: 
No handiwork of Callimachus,? 

Who handled marble as if it were bronze, 
Made draperies that seemed to rise 

When sea-wind swept the corner, stands; 

His long lamp-chimney* shaped like the stem 
Of a slender palm, stood but a day; 

All things fall and are built again, 

And those that build them again are gay. 


Two Chinamen, behind them a third, 
Are carved in lapis lazuli,> 

Over them flies a long-legged bird, 

A symbol of longevity; 

The third, doubtless a serving-man, 
Carries a musical instrument. 
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3 Greek artist of the fifth century B.c. who is given credit for inventing the running 
drill, used in sculpture to simulate the folds of drapery. 

4 A golden chandelier in the Erechtheum at Athens. 

5 The remainder of the poem refers to a lapis lazuli medallion given to Yeats by a 
friend, Harry Clifton. 
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Every discoloration of the stone, 

Every accidental crack or dent, 

Seems a water-course or an avalanche, 
Or lofty slope where it still snows 
Though doubtless plum or cherry-branch 
Sweetens the little half-way house 

Those Chinamen climb towards, and I 
Delight to imagine them seated there; 
There, on the mountain and the sky, 

On all the tragic scene they stare. 

One asks for mournful melodies; 
Accomplished fingers begin to play. 
Their eyes mid many wrinkles, their eyes, 
Their ancient, glittering eyes, are gay. 


ROBERT LEE FROST* 
(1874-1963 ) 


“Out, Out—”’ 


The buzz-saw snarled and rattled in the yard 

And made dust and dropped stove-length sticks of wood, 
Sweet-scented stuff when the breeze drew across it. 
And from there those that lifted eyes could count 
Five mountain ranges one behind the other 

Under the sunset far into Vermont. 

And the saw snarled and rattled, snarled and rattled, 
As it ran light, or had to bear a load. 

And nothing happened: day was all but done. 

Call it a day, I wish they might have said 

To please the boy by giving him the half hour 

That a boy counts so much when saved from work. 
His sister stood beside them in her apron 

To tell them “Supper.” At the word, the saw, 

As if to prove saws knew what supper meant, 
Leaped out at the boy’s hand, or seemed to leap— 
He must have given the hand. However it was, 


* From Complete Poems of Robert Frost. Copyright 1916, 1923 by Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc. Copyright 1936, 1944, 1951 by Robert Frost. Copyright © 1964 by 
Leslie Frost Ballantine. Reprinted by permission of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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Neither refused the meeting. But the hand! 

The boy’s first outcry was a rueful laugh, 

As he swung toward them holding up the hand 
Half in appeal, but half as if to keep 

The life from spilling. Then the boy saw all— 
Since he was old enough to know, big boy 

Doing a man’s work, though a child at heart— 

He saw all spoiled. “Don’t let him cut my hand off— 
The doctor, when he comes. Don’t let him, sister!’’ 
The doctor put him in the dark of ether. 

So. But the hand was gone already. 

He lay and puffed his lips out with his breath. 

And then—the watcher at his pulse took fright. 

No one believed. They listened at his heart. 
Little—less—nothing!—and that ended it. 

No more to build on there. And they, since they 
Were not the one dead, turned to their affairs. 


Fire and Ice 


Some say the world will end in fire, 
Some say in ice. 

From what I’ve tasted of desire 

I hold with those who favor fire. 
But if it had to perish twice, 

I think I know enough of hate 

To say that for destruction ice 

Is also great 

And would suffice. 


Design 


I found a dimpled spider, fat and white, 
On a white heal-all, holding up a moth 
Like a white piece of rigid satin cloth— 
Assorted characters of death and blight 
Mixed ready to begin the morning right, 
Like the ingredients of a witches’ broth— 
A snow-drop spider, a flower like a froth, 
And dead wings carried like a paper kite. 
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What had that flower to do with being white, 
The wayside blue and innocent heal-all? 

What brought the kindred spider to that height, 
Then steered the white moth thither in the night? 
What but design of darkness to appall?— 

If design govern in a thing so small. 


RAINER MARIA RILKE 
(1875-1926) 


{From Duino Elegies} 8* 


With all its eyes the creature-world beholds 

the open. But our eyes, as though reversed, 
encircle it on every side, like traps 

set round its unobstructed path to freedom. 
What is outside, we know from the brute’s face 
alone; for while a child’s quite small we take it 
and turn it round and force it to look backwards 
at conformation, not that openness 

so deep within the brute’s face. Free from death. 
We only see death; the free animal 

has its decease perpetually behind it 

and God in front, and when it moves, it moves 
into eternity, like running springs. 

We've never, no, not for a single day, 

pure space before us, such as that which flowers 
endlessly open into: always world, 

and never nowhere without no: that pure, 
unsuperintended element one breathes, 
endlessly knows, and never craves. A child 
sometimes gets quietly lost there, to be always 
jogged back again. Or someone dies and is it. 


* Reprinted from Duino Elegies, translated from the German by J. B. Leishman 
and Stephen Spender. By permission of W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. Copyright 1939 
by W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. Copyright renewed 1967 by J. B. Leishman and 
Stephen Spender. 
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For, nearing death, one perceives death no longer, 
and stares ahead—perhaps with large brute gaze. 
Lovers—were not the other present, always 
spoiling the view!—draw near to it and wonder... . 
Behind the other, as though through oversight, 

the thing’s revealed . . . But no one gets beyond 
the other, and so world returns once more. 

Always facing Creation, we perceive there 

only a mirroring of the free and open, 


dimmed by our breath. Or that a dumb brute’s calmly 


raising its head to look us through and through. 
That’s what Destiny means: being opposite, 
and nothing else, and always opposite. 


Did consciousness such as we have exist 

in the sure animal that moves towards us 

upon a different course, the brute would drag us 
round in its wake. But its own being for it 

is infinite, inapprehensible, 

unintrospective, pure, like its outward gaze. 
Where we see Future, it sees Everything, 

itself in Everything, for ever healed. 

And yet, within the wakefully-warm beast 

there lies the weight and care of a great sadness. 
For that which often overwhelms us clings 

to him as well,—a kind of memory 

that what we're pressing after now was once 
nearer and truer and attached to us 

with infinite tenderness. Here all is distance, 
there it was breath. Compared with that first home 
the second seems ambiguous and draughty. 

Oh bliss of tiny creatures that remain 

for ever in the womb that brought them forth! 
Joy of the gnat, that can still leap within, 

even on its wedding-day: for womb is all. 

Look at the half-assurance of the bird, 

through origin almost aware of both, 

like one of those Etruscan souls, escaped 

from a dead man enclosed within a space 

on which his resting figure forms a lid. 

And how dismayed is any womb-born thing 
that has to fly! As though it were afraid 

of its own self, it zigzags through the air 

like crack through cup. The way the track of a bat 
goes rending through the evening’s porcelain. 
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And we spectators always, everywhere, 
looking at, never out of, everything! 
It fills us. We arrange it. It decays. 
We re-arrange it, and decay ourselves. 


Who’s turned us round like this, so that we always, 
do what we may, retain the attitude 

of someone who’s departing? Just as he, 

on the last hill, that shows him all his valley 

for the last time, will turn and stop and linger, 

we live our lives, for ever taking leave. 


(J. B. Leishman and Stephen Spender) 


{From Sonnets to Orpheus} 1, 3* 


A god can do it. But can a man expect 

to penetrate the narrow lyre and follow? 

His sense is discord. Temples for Apollo 

are not found where two heart-ways intersect. 


For song, as taught by you, is not desire, 
not wooing of something finally attained, 
song is existence. For the god unstrained. 
But when shall we exist? And he require 


the earth and heavens to exist for us? 
It’s more than being in love, boy, though your ringing 
voice may have flung your dumb mouth open thus: 


learn to forget those fleeting ecstasies. 
Far other is the breath of real singing. 
An aimless breath. A stirring in the god. A breeze. 


(J. B. Leishman) 


* Reprinted from Sonnets to Orpheus by Rainer Maria Rilke. Translated by M. D. 
Herter Norton. By permission of W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. Copyright 1942 by 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
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THOMAS STEARNS ELIOT* 
(1888-1964) 


La Figlia Che Piange’ 


O quam te memorem virgo . . 2 


Stand on the highest pavement of the stair— 
Lean on a garden urn— 

Weave, weave the sunlight in your hair— 

Clasp your flowers to you with a pained surprise— 
Fling them to the ground and turn 

With a fugitive resentment in your eyes: 

But weave, weave the sunlight in your hait. 


So I would have had him leave, 
So I would have had her stand and grieve, 
So he would have left 
As the soul leaves the body torn and bruised, 
As the mind deserts the body it has used. 
I should find 
Some way incomparably light and deft, 
Some way we both should understand, 
Simple and faithless as a smile and shake of the hand. 


She turned away, but with the autumn weather 
Compelled my imagination many days, 
Many days and many hours: 
Her hair over her arms and her arms full of flowers. 
And I wonder how they should have been together! 
I should have lost a gesture and a pose. 
Sometimes these cogitations still amaze 
The troubled midnight and the noon’s repose. 


* From Collected Poem 1909-1962 by T. S. Eliot, copyright, 1936, by Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc; © 1963, 1964, by T. S. Eliot. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers. Reprinted by permission of Faber and Faber Ltd. from Collected Poems 
1909-1962. 

1 The Weeping Girl. 

2 “Oh, what shall I call you, girl . . .” Aeneid 1, 327. 
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Gerontion 


Thou hast nor youth nor age 
But as it were an after dinner sleep 
Dreaming of both.3 


Here I am, an old man in a dry month, 
Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain. 
I was neither at the hot gates 
Nor fought in the warm rain 
Nor knee deep in the salt marsh, heaving a cutlass, 
Bitten by flies, fought. 
My house is a decayed house, 
And the jew squats on the window sill, the owner, 
Spawned in some estaminet of Antwerp, 
Blistered in Brussels, patched and peeled in London. 
The goat coughs at night in the field overhead; 
Rocks, moss, stonecrop, iron, merds.° 
The woman keeps the kitchen, makes tea, 
Sneezes at evening, poking the peevish gutter. 
I an old man, 
A dull head among windy spaces. 


Signs are taken for wonders. “We would see a sign!” 
The word within a word, unable to speak a word, 
Swaddled with darkness. In the juvenescence of the year 
Came Christ the tiger 


In depraved May, dogwood and chesnut, flowering judas, 
To be eaten, to be divided, to be drunk 
Among whispers; by Mr. Silvero 
With caressing hands, at Limoges 
Who walked all night in the next room: 


By Hakagawa, bowing among the Titians; 
By Madame de Tornquist, in the dark room 
Shifting the candles; Fraulein von Kulp 
Who turned in the hall, one hand on the door. 

Vacant shuttles 
Weave the wind. I have no ghosts, 

An old man in a draughty house 
Under a windy knob. 


3 Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, 1, 1, 32—34. 
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After such knowledge, what forgiveness? Think now 
History has many cunning passages, contrived corridors 
And issues, deceives with whispering ambitions, 
Guides us by vanities. Think now 
She gives when our attention is distracted 
And what she gives, gives with such supple confusions 
That the giving famishes the craving. Gives too late 
What’s not believed in, or if still believed, 

In memory only, reconsidered passion. Gives too soon 
Into weak hands, what’s thought can be dispensed with 
Till the refusal propagates a fear. Think 

Neither fear nor courage saves us. Unnatural vices 

Are fathered by our heroism. Virtues 

Are forced upon us by our impudent crimes. 

These tears are shaken from the wrath-bearing tree.* 


The tiger springs in the new year. Us he devours. Think at last 
We have not reached conclusion, when I 
Stiffen in a rented house. Think at last 
I have not made this show purposelessly 
And it is not by any concitation® 
Of the backward devils. 
I would meet you upon this honestly. 
I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 
To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. 
I have lost my passion: why should I need to keep it 
Since what is kept must be adulterated? 
I have lost my sight, smell, hearing, taste, and touch: 
How should I use them for your closer contact? 


These with a thousand small deliberations 
Protract the profit of their chilled delirium, 
Excite the membrance, when the sense has cooled, 
With pungent sauces, multiply variety 
In a wilderness of mirrors. What will the spider do, 
Suspend its operations, will the weevil 
Delay? De Bailhache, Fresca, Mrs. Cammel, whirled 
Beyond the circuit of the shuddering Bear 
In fractured atoms. Gull against the wind, in the windy straits 
Of Belle Isle, or running on the Horn, 
White feathers in the snow, the Gulf claims, 
And an old man driven by the Trades 
To a sleepy corner. 

Tenants of the house, 

Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season. 


4 That is, the tree of knowledge. 
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The Hippopotamus 


Similiter et omnes revereantur Diaconos, ut mandatum Jesu Christi; et Episcopum, 
ut Jesum Christum, existentem filium Patris; Presbyteros autem, ut concilium Dei et 
conjunctionem Apostolorum. Sine his Ecclesia non vocatur; de quibus suadeo vos sic habeo. 


S. Ignatii Ad Trallianos.5 


And when this epistle is read among you, cause that it be read also in the church of 
the Laodiceans.é 


The broad-backed hippopotamus 
Rests on his belly in the mud; 
Although he seems so firm to us 
He is merely flesh and blood. 


Flesh and blood is weak and frail, 
Susceptible to nervous shock; 
While the True Church can never fail 
For it is based upon a rock. 


The hippo’s feeble steps may err 
In compassing material ends, 
While the True Church need never stir 
To gather in its dividends. 


The ’potamus can never reach 
The mango on the mango-tree; 
But fruits of pomegranate and peach 
Refresh the Church from over sea. 


At mating time the hippo’s voice 
Betrays inflexions hoarse and odd, 
But every week, we hear rejoice 
The Church, at being one with God. 


The hippopotamus’s day 
Is passed in sleep; at night he hunts; 
God works in a mysterious way— 
The Church can sleep and feed at once. 


5 “Likewise, let all respect the deacons as representing Jesus Christ, the bishop as a 
type of the Father, and the presbyters as God’s high council and as the Apostolic college. 
Apart from these, no church deserves the name. In these matters I am convinced that 
such is your attitude.” 

St. Ignatius to the Trallians 

6 Colossians 4:16. 
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I saw the ’potamus take wing 
Ascending from the damp savannas, 
And quiring angels round him sing 
The praise of God, in loud hosannas. 


Blood of the Lamb shall wash him clean 
And him shall heavenly arms enfold, 
Among the saints he shall be seen 
Performing on a harp of gold. 


He shall be washed as white as snow, 
By all the martyr’d virgins kist, 
While the True Church remains below 
Wrapt in the old miasmal mist. 


DYLAN THOMAS* 
(1914-1953) 


After the Funeral 


(In memory of Ann Jones) 


After the funeral, mule praises, brays, 

Windshake of sailshaped ears, muffle-toed tap 

Tap happily of one peg in the thick 

Grave’s foot, blinds down the lids, the teeth in black, 
The spittled eyes, the salt ponds in the sleeves, 
Morning smack of the spade that wakes up sleep, 
Shakes a desolate boy who slits his throat 

In the dark of the coffin and sheds dry leaves, 

That breaks one bone to light with a judgment clout, 
After the feast of tear-stuffed time and thistles 

In a room with a stuffed fox and a stale fern, 


* Dylan Thomas, Collected Poems. Copyright 1938, 1939, 1946 by New Directions 
Publishing Corporation; Copyright 1952 by Dylan Thomas. Reprinted by permission of 
New Directions Publishing Corporation. Reprinted by permission of J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd. From Collected Poems by Dylan Thomas, reprinted with permission of J. M. Dent & 
Sons, Ltd., and the Trustees for the Copyrights of the late Dylan Thomas. 
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I stand, for this memorial’s sake, alone 

In the snivelling hours with dead, humped Ann 
Whose hooded, fountain heart once fell in puddles 
Round the parched worlds of Wales and drowned each sun 
(Though this for her is a monstrous image blindly 
Magnified out of praise; her death was a still drop; 
She would not have me sinking in the holy 

Flood of her heart’s fame; she would lie dumb and deep 
And need no druid of her broken body). 

But I, Ann’s bard on a raised hearth, call all 

The seas to service that her wood-tongued virtue 
Babble like a bellbuoy over the hymning heads, 

Bow down the walls of the ferned and foxy woods 
That her love sing and swing through a brown chapel, 
Bless her bent spirit with four, crossing birds. 

Her flesh was meek as milk, but this skyward statue 
With the wild breast and blessed and giant skull 

Is carved from her in a room with a wet window 

In a fiercely mourning house in a crooked year. 

I know her scrubbed and sour humble hands 

Lie with religion in their cramp, her threadbare 
Whisper in a damp word, her wits drilled hollow, 

Her fist of a face died clenched on a round pain; 

And sculptured Ann is seventy years of stone. 

These cloud-sopped, marble hands, this monumental 
Argument of the hewn voice, gesture and psalm, 
Storm me forever over her grave until 

The stuffed lung of the fox twitch and cry Love 

And the strutting fern lay seeds on the black sill. 


Twenty-Four Years 


Twenty-four years remind the tears of my eyes. 

(Bury the dead for fear that they walk to the grave in labour.) 
In the groin of the natural doorway I crouched like a tailor 
Sewing a shroud for a journey 

By the light of the meat-eating sun. 


Dressed to die, the sensual strut begun, 
With my red veins full of money, 

In the final direction of the elementary town 
I advance for as long as forever is. 
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Fern Hill 


Now as I was young and easy under the apple boughs 
About the lilting house and happy as the grass was green, 
The night above the dingle! starry, 
Time let me hail and climb 
Golden in the heydays of his eyes, 
And honored among wagons I was prince of the apple towns 
And once below a time I lordly had the trees and leaves 
Trail with daisies and barley 
Down the rivers of the windfall light. 


And as I was green and carefree, famous among the barns 
About the happy yard and singing as the farm was home, 
In the sun that is young once only, 
Time let me play and be 
Golden in the mercy of his means, 
And green and golden I was huntsman and herdsman, the calves 
Sang to my horn, the foxes on the hills barked clear and cold, 
And the sabbath rang slowly 
In the pebbles of the holy streams. 


All the sun long it was running, it was lovely, the hay 
Fields high as the house, the tunes from the chimneys, it was air 
And playing, lovely and watery 
And fire green as grass. 
And nightly under the simple stars 
As I rode to sleep the owls were bearing the farm away, 
All the moon long I heard, blessed among stables, the nightjars? 
Flying with the ricks, and the horses 
Flashing into the dark. 


And then to awake, and the farm, like a wanderer white 
With the dew, come back, the cock on his shoulder: it was all 
Shining, it was Adam and maiden, 
The sky gathered again 
And the sun grew round that very day. 
So it must have been after the birth of the simple light 
In the first, spinning place, the spellbound horses walking warm 
Out of the whinnying green stable 
On to the fields of praise. 


1 A small, secluded valley. 
2 Night-birds kin to the whippoorwill. 
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And honoured among foxes and pheasants by the gay house 
Under the new made clouds and happy as the heart was long, 
In the sun born over and over, 
I ran my heedless ways, 
My wishes raced through the house-high hay 
And nothing I cared, at my sky blue trades, that time allows 
In all his tuneful turning so few and such morning songs 
Before the children green and golden 
Follow him out of grace. 


Nothing I cared, in the lamb white days, that time would take me 
Up to the swallow thronged loft by the shadow of my hand, 
In the moon that is always rising, 
Nor that riding to sleep 
I should hear him fly with the high fields 
And wake to the farm forever fled from the childless land. 
Oh as I was young and easy in the mercy of his means, 
Time held me green and dying 
Though I sang in my chains like the sea. 


Do Not Go Gentle Into That Good Night 


Do not go gentle into that good night, 
Old age should burn and rave at close of day; 
Rage, rage against the dying of the light. 


Though wise men at their end know dark is right, 
Because their words had forked no lightning they 
Do not go gentle into that good night. 


Good men, the last wave by, crying how bright 
Their frail deeds might have danced in a green bay, 
Rage, rage against the dying of the light. 


Wild men who caught and sang the sun in flight, 
And learn, too late, they grieved it on its way, 
Do not go gentle into that good night. 


Grave men, near death, who see with blinding sight 
Blind eyes could blaze like meteors and be gay, 
Rage, rage against the dying of the light. 
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And you, my father, there on the sad height, 
Curse, bless, me now with your fierce tears, I pray. 
Do not go gentle into that good night. 

Rage, rage against the dying of the light. 


Envol 


FAULKNER 
The Stockholm Address 


WHEN THE American novelist William Faulkner was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for literature in Stockholm in 1949, he made the customary brief speech of 
acceptance. A speech for such an official occasion is usually a perfunctory 
ritual, but Faulkner took the occasion to define, for the benefit of younger 
writers, the themes and uses of all great literature, regardless of the external 
accidents of time, place, and fashion. Since this “Stockholm Address” is the 
best and simplest statement of these fundamentals known to the editors, 
they have reproduced it here as a final comment on the nature and value 
of the world’s literary masterpieces. 


I fecl that this award was not made to me as a man but to my work—a life’s 
work in the agony ‘and sweat of the human spirit, not for glory and least of all 
for profit, but to create out of the materials of the human spirit something which 
did not exist before. So this award is only mine in trust. It will not be difficult to 
find a dedication for the money part of it commensurate with the purpose and 
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significance of its origin. But I would like to do the same with the acclaim too, by 
using this moment as a pinnacle from which I might be listened to by the young 
men and women already dedicated to the same anguish and travail, among whom 
is already that one who will some day stand here where I am standing. 

Our tragedy today is a general and universal physical fear so long sustained by 
now that we can even bear it. There are no longer problems of the spirit. There 
is only the question: When will I be blown up? Because of this, the young man or 
woman writing today has forgotten the problems of the human heart in conflict 
with itself which alone can make good writing because only that is worth writ- 
ing about, worth the agony and the sweat. 

He must learn them again. He must teach himself that thé basest of all things 
is to be afraid; and, teaching himself that, forget it forever, leaving no room in 
his workshop for anything but the old verities and truths of the heart, the old 
universal truths lacking which any story is ephemeral and doomed—tlove and 
honor and pity and pride and compassion and sacrifice. Until he does so, he la- 
bors under a curse. He writes not of love, but of lust, of defeats in which nobody 
loses anything of value, of victories without hope and, worst of all, without pity 
or compassion. His griefs grieve on no universal bones, leaving no scars. He 
writes not of the heart but of the glands. 

Until he relearns these things, he will write as though he stood alone and 
watched the end of man. I decline to accept the end of man. It is easy enough to 
say that man is immortal simply because he will endure; that when the last 
ding-dong of doom has clanged and faded from the last worthless rock hanging 
tideless in the last red and dying evening, that even then there will still be one 
more sound: that of his puny inexhaustible voice, still talking. I refuse to accept 
this. I believe that man will not merely endure; he will prevail. He is immortal, 
not because he alone among creatures has an inexhaustible voice but because 
he has a soul, a spirit capable of compassion and sacrifice and endurance. The 
poet’s, the writer’s, duty is to write about these things. It is his privilege to help 
man endure by lifting his heart, by reminding him of the courage and honor and 
hope and pride and compassion and pity and sacrifice which have been the glory of 
his past. The poct’s voice need not merely be the record of man, it can be one 
of the props, the pillars to help him endure and prevail. 














